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Art.  h-^Tayhr^s  Plato,  ( Contimied  from  p,  289  of  our  preceding 

Volume. J 

THE  specimens  which  we  gave  in  our  last  number,  may- 
suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  style  of  the  translation 
before  us*  Every  competent  and  impartial  judge  will,  we  con- 
ceive, allow  that  it  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  dignified  ori- 
ginal, and  will  confess  (to  adopt  a  metaphor  used  by  Mr. 
Taylor)  that  *  the  deep  and  majestic  river  of  eloquence,'  so  con- 
spicuous in  Plato's  writings,  if  not  *  branched  out  into  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  rivulets,'  is  rendered  in  its  new  channel  both 
hoarse  and  turbid.  But  this  is  not  all :  we  have  a  much  greater 
fault  to  urge  against  the  performance.  It  is  not  only  void  o£ 
dignity  and  elegance  •,  it  is  void  of  correctness  also.  This  opi- 
nion indeed  we  have  already  expressed :  we  have  done  more  : 
we  have  in  some  measure  proved  it.  But  we  are  desirous  of 
placing  our  assertion  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil ;  we  wish  to 
support  the  charge  by  such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  shall  leave  no 
room  for  the  translator's  warmest  admirers  and  most  zealous  pa- 
trons (if  such  he  have)  to  say  that  he  has  been  unfairly  treated. 
It  is  this  which  induces  us  to  speak  more  fully  than  usual  of  the 
gross  errors  with  which  the  translation  abounds — errors  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  not  to  censure  in  any  one  who 
had  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  man  of  learning  5 
but,  in  a  person  who  arrogates  almost  exclusively  to  himself  that 
title,  and  is  impudent  enough  to  pronounce  himself  the  only 
man  who  has  read  Plato  with  a  view  to  understand  him,  are 
flagitious  and  unpardonable ;  it  becomes  necessary  to  hold  up 
such  vanity  and  self-conceit  to  the  view  and  derifion  of  all 
men. 
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In  instancing  Mr.  Taylor's  want  of  fidelity,  we  shall  chiefly 
confine  ourselves  to  the  dialogues  Euthyphro  and  Protagoras. 
In  the  very  commencement  of  the  former,  within  forty  lines 
from  the  beginning,  we  have  a  meaning  affixed  to  a  word  wliich 
it  never  bears.  .  We  defy  Mr.  Taylor  to  produce  a  passage 
in  wliich  foXtroco^  means  a  citizen.  Yet,  where  Socrates  is 
introduced  as  mentioning  to  Euthyphro  the  accusation  which 
Melitus  had  brought  against  hiffl  as  a  corrupter  of  the  youth, 
and  as  saying,  (poilvBron,  ^j.oi  rcuv  iroKiriKuiv.  (j.ovog  a.pyj.i^ooii  oo^ms, 
Mr.  Taylor  applies  this  meaning  to  the  word,  and  translates 
the  passage,  '  He  only  of  the  citizens  seems  to  me  to  have  be- 
gun rightly ;'  instead  of  which,  he  ought  to  have  translated  it/  He 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  politician  who  has  begun  in  the  right 
place.'  The  translator,  indeed,  has  committed  many  similar 
mistakes.  In  the  Republic,  for  instance,  we  remember  that 
0Y^6rr,g,  instead  of  being  translated  '  one  of  the  same  trthe^  is 
translated  one  of  the  same  country-,  and  in  the  Apology  of  Socrates, 
Crito  is  represented  by  Mr.  Taylor  as  being  of  the  '  same  age 
and  city  '^  while  Plato  speaks  of  him  as  being  of  the  same 
age  and  tribe  (o^^aoVvj^).  So  again,  <^hTzi  ycrjij.ar'KTrrj$  is  ren- 
dered *  one  born  to  a  lucrative  employment  *  ; '  but  it  means  one  by 
nature  disposed  to  amass  nuealth.  To  the  word  Try;  Mr.  Taylor 
has  in  like  manner  given  a  rendering  which  we  believe  it  would 
be  difficult  to  support.  He  understands  it  to  mean  a  ^  foot  soldier^ 
Thucydides,  who  generally  uses  TtTtto;  for  a  horse-man,  would 
in  all  probability  have  used  Ttsg  in  the  abovemtntioned  sense, 
had  the  genius  of  his  language  admitted  it.  But  this  he  never 
does.  Mr.  Taylor  might  have  avoided  these  mistakes  by  con- 
sulting any  common  lexicon.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  Dr. 
Watts  recommended  us  to  learn  languages  without  the  aid  of 
grammars  •,  and  perhaps  our  translator,  improving  on  this  plan, 
has,  in  his  rage  against  verbal  criticism,  endeavoured  to  learn  a 
language  without  a  knowledge  of  the  words  that  compose  it. 
Yet  Mr.  Taylor,  proh  pudor  !  is  the  editor  of  a  Greek  lexicon. 

In  the  following  passage  Mr.  Taylor  seems  to  have  been  led 
into  an  error  by  confounding  a^a,  which  sometimes  means 
forte  ^oxquamobrem,  at  others  utiqueytiimlrumiWith  apoL  utriim.  The 
consequence  is,  that  he  has  made  a  sentence  interrogative^  which 
ought,  as  the  context  shows,  to  have  been  affirmative.  Socrates 
is  represented  as  addressing  Euthyphro  in  the  following  man- 
ner— *  Is  this  then  the  thing,  Euthyphro,  on  account  of  which 
I  am  brought  to  the  bar,  because,  when  any  one  asserts  things 
of  this  kind  concerning  the  gods,  I  admit  thcin  with  piin;  and 
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through   which   some   one,  as   It  seems,  calls  me  an   offen- 
der*?' 

We  say  the  context  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  ought  to 
be  affirmative.  The  opening  of  the  dialogue  shows  Euthyphro 
to  have  bf^en  ignorant  not  only  of  the  cause^  for  which  Socrates 
was  accused,  but  ignorant  also  that  he  was  accused  at  all. 
Tj  ved^repoy,  w  T,MKfa.rscj  ysyovsv,  on  a"j  rag  Iv  Avxeicu  '/.ff^rccXntccy 
hoLTpitd^f  kvSxh  vZv  haTfitsii  irsp)  Tr)y  rS  ^oca-ikioug  q-tociv  ;  8  yoip 
itH  y.Ui  (Toi  S'lKYj  r)<  8(rcL  tuy^ayei  irpog  tov  ^ccmKscf.,  dxnfzp  gjuuo;. 
Sli.  ovroi  ^Y^  AhiVoiiOi  ys,  a)  'E-j^jv<toov,  dUtfjV  a'jrr,v  xciKovcriy,  olXXoL 
ypoL^p-f^v.  ET.  T*  <pr,g ;  yat^Tjv  trs  r]g,  cts  eoiks,  ysypccrtrcci'  8  yoip 
TTa  sxeiyo  ye  KOcrsLyyuxrofxai,  wg  crv  ye  arspov.  Now  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  Socrates  to  ask  this  man  what  vi^as  the  cause  of 
his  (Socrates)  being  accused,  is  glaring  indeed.  The  words 
^Apa.  ys,  w  'Ev^v<ppoyy  rsr  i<rrlv  8  eveko,  rYjV  ypa.<pYjV  (psvyw  ft 
mean,  most  unquestionably,  '  Triilyy  Euthyphro,  this  is  the  very 
thifjg  on  accoimt  of  which  1  am  accused.^  This  observation  was 
dra'w'n  from  Socrates  by  the  remark  cf  Euthyphro,  who  had  said 
that  ail  men  acknowledged  Jupiter  to  be  the  best  and  most  righte- 
ous of  gods,  and  yet  confessed  that  he  put  his  father  in  chains. 
To  which  the  philosopher  replied,  *  On  this  yery  account  am  I 
accused,  because,  when  men  make  such  assertions,  I  receive 
them  with  great  indignation.'  Stephanus  has  improperly  printed 
a,Q&, :  but,  as  he  makes  the  sentence  affirmative,  it  was  probably 
an  error  of  the  press.  Forster's  edition  of  this  dialogue  has 
apcLy  correctly.  We  think  it  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Tay- 
lor was  deceived  by  the  old  version  of  Ficinus,  from  which 
he  sometimes  appears  to  have  translated,  rather  than  from  the 
original.  We  are  induced  to  think  so,  since,  without  some 
such  supposition,  we  are  unable  to  account  for  errors  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  with  the  following. 

*  Soc.  Hence  the  same  things  will  be  holy  and  unholy,  O  Euthy- 
phro, from  this  reasoning. 

*  Euih.  It  seems  so. 

*  Soc,  You  have  not,  therefore,  O  wonderful  man,  answered  my 
question  ;  for  I  did  not  ask  you  this,  to  ivhoin  the  same  thing  is 
holy  and  unholy,  &c.'     Vol.  v.   p.  13. 

Ficinus  has  '  Non  ergo  cuod  qua^rebam,  vir  egregie,  respon* 
dlsti.  Non  enim  id  volebam  cin  ut  et  sanctum  et  pvofunum  sit, 
contigit.'  The  original  is  'Oux  Ipoi,  o  yjooij^YiV,  ditEKplyuo,  oo  ^ccv- 
(/.dcis'  ov  ya,p  ro'Jro  ys  r^pcvrcvv  'O  (not  ou)  ruyyayii  racvroy  oy 
0<ri6y  rs  kcu  dyocrioy.  Upon  which  of  the  two  I^Ir.  Taylor  had 
his  eyes,  let  any  man  judge.  The  expression  cui,  which  might 
refer  either  to  rei  or  homini,  was  ambiguous  •,  and  the  translator, 
in  his  haste,  had  forgotten  to  look  at  Plato.     So  also,  in  the 
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Phaedo,  the  Latin  translator  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  a 
mistake,  by  rendering  /xryxJvc*;  rov  i^.u^ov* y  produxi  fabulam^  which 
Mr.  Taylor  (neglecting,  as  we  suppose,  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Greek  itself)  has  turned  into  produced  the  fable. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  pages  we  meet  with  a  further  proof, 
either  that  the  translator  did  not  understand  his  author,  or  that 
he  has  taken  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  text. — *  Is 
not  this  therefore  the  case  ivith  that  ivhich  is  beloved^  or  making,  or 
suffering  something  from  some  one\?  This  is  intended  to  convey  the 
sense  of  the  words  ovkoZv  >ca»  ro  (p<XoujU,gvoy,  ri  yiyvoy.Byov  r)  fVrjv 
);*  'rtoLTyj^'j  t\  'JTTQ  rov;  They  mean,  however,  no  such  thing.  The 
manner  in  which  r\  eo-t'iv  is  introduced,  shows  this  in  the  clearest 
manner  to  any  one  skilled  in  the  language.  Had  Mr.  Taylor  fol- 
lowed Ficinus  in  this  place,  he  would  have  approached  more 
nearly  to  his  author's  meaning.  *  Nonne  et  id  quod  amatur,  aut 
quod  fit  est  aut  quod  ab  aliquo  quid  patitur,'  expresses  the  force 
of  the  words  with  tolerable  accuracy.  This  i§  also  obvious  from 
what  immediately  precedes,  where  Plato  say^,  fT  r;  ylyvsrai, 
rj  si  ri  TtcL^y^Ht  r),  ovk  on,  yiyv6(ji.£y6v  sen  ylyvsrai,  aXA'  on  yiyvB- 
ton  yiyvoixsvov  ea-nv.  He  wishes  to  reduce  the  ro  (piXouix^evoy 
to  the  same  rules  ;  and  therefore  asks  if  it  does  not  come  under 
the  description  of  the  yiyvofjisvov  or  iicL<ryj)V.  And  the  subse- 
quent words,  xat  toZro  {id  est  ro  (piXov[j.svov)  oipOL  ovruug  s^^i  wsite^ 
ra  rcorspac,  are  an  additional  proof  of  it.  Had  the  author 
wished  to  convey  the  sense  ascribed  to  him  by  the  translator, 
he  would  have  used  some  such  expression  as  ojjc  ovrou;  lyzi  xai 
xaror.  ro  <f'tAoviJ.Bvov,  tj  yiyvo'^svovy  -^  itoLTyov  Ti  uVo  rs. 

The  subsequent  page  furnishes  us  with  an  additional  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  a  very  inferior  knowledge  of  the 
language  from  which  he  has  so  often  undertaken  to  translate. 
He  gives  us,  '  For  whatever  position  we  adopt  is  some  how  or 
other  circutttventedy  and  is  not  willing  to  remain  where  we  esta- 
blished it,'  as  the  sense  of  irepLepysrai  yap  lioog  ^%i  Tj^'iv  o  dv 
•jXo^x[j.2^cCt  y.oCi  ovK  e^sKsi  (xsveiv  oits  av  lSpv<ru}ii.Sx  dvro.  We 
must  beg  leave  to  inform  him  that  itepiepp^oixon  does  not  mean 
to  be  circumvented,  but  to  go  about,  to  go  around,  to  change 
its  situation.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Taylor  erroneously  supposes,  a 
verb  passive,  but,  as  grammarians  call  it,  a  verb  deponent.. 
The  sense  of  the  words  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  reply 
which  Socrates  makes  to  this  complaint — Ts  rjixsrsps  irpoyovs 
zoiy.Ev  eivoci  Avj^aXa  ra  Jtto  tra  Kiyoitsva — ^alluding  to  the  images 
C>f  Daedalus,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  endued  with 
a  loco-motive  power.  So  again  in  the  very  next  page,  from  a 
want  of  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  answer  made  by  Socrates, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  destroyed  all  the  spirit  and  force  of  the  passage. 
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*  I  do  not  comprehend  what  you  say,'  («x  IV^^aa;  'foT^  Xsyoi^hots) 
6bserves  Euthyphro  :  *  And  yet  you  are  younger  than  1/  remarks 
Socrates.  Now  we  contend  that  a  mere  English  reader  cannot 
possibly  see  the  propriety  of  the  answer.  He  never  can  under- 
stand what  connexion  there  is  between  youth  and  intellect ; 
nor  will  he  perceive  that  a  man  of  twenty-six  ought  to  have  a 
more  quick  perception  than  one  of  forty.  But  when  he  learns 
that  sTroy^ai  means  to  follow^  and  is  told  that  Euthyphro's  com- 
plaint is  equivalent  with  *  I  cannot  folloiu  your  observations,  or 
I  cannot  keep  pace  with  what  is  said,*  the  neatness  and  the  witti- 
ness  of  the  reply  appear  to  him  at  once.  We  object  also  to 
the  translation  of  Ha<  yoip  vvv,  sifsiorj  lit  dvnc  ri<T^oc,  oi'jt£rpoL'jt& 
given  by  Mr.  Taylor.  The  force  of  the  words  is  not  adequately 
conveyed  by — *  For,  when  you  drew  near  for  this  purpose,  you 
receded.*  They  would  have  been  more  properly  represented 
by — *  For,  when  you  were  come  to  the  very  point,  you  flew  off.' 
So  much  for  the  Euthyphro,  from  which  we  turn  to  the 
Protagoras.  This  dialogue  has,  in  our  estimation,  as  great 
merit  as  any  one  that  has  assumed  an  English  garb  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  Taylor.  But  even  in  this  we  meet  with  some 
extraordinary  mistakes — mistakes  which  certainly  would  have 
excited  in  us  great  surprise,  had  we  been  less  accustomed  to 
find  them  in  the  present  work.  We  beg  leave,  for  instance,  to 
ask  the  translator  where  he  discovered  that  aroTT&y  ^^yroi  ri  rot 
lOeAw  BiTTziv  Ttacpovros  ydp  £>csiv8  nre  itpogzi'^ov  rov  vav,  eite^ocv- 
ixvoiLy  rl  oivrs  ^oLi^d*  signified,  '  However,  I  wish  to  tell 
you  something  strange ;  though  he  was  present  I  did  not  attend 
to  him,  and  even  forgot  to  look  at  him  ? '  We  can  assure  him, 
that,  until  his  days,  iTTfAavQavOjotyyv  re  d'jts  ^ay^d  signified,  I  even 
frequently  forgot  he  was  there.  What  could  have  been  passing 
in  his  brain  when  he  made  this  mistake,  we  leave  others  to  de- 
termine. To  us  it  appears  that  a  confused  idea  of  the  word 
^ioLl^x  was  the  cause  of  this  ridiculous  error ;  although  every 
one  knows  that  £rsXa-/^a.v6{j.rfV  rs  dvry  ^socy.cx,  is  barbarous  and 
inexplicable.  We  further  crave  permission  to  inquire  how  he 
learned  that  sim^dv  os  toiyn.trtd  //.£  k-d.  rn  -/.ottb  6  virvo;  dyr^y.sv, 
sv^v;  dvoicrdg  efoj  Ssvpo  litopevoiJ^r^v  \  was  of  the  same  import 
with  *  but  soon  falling  asleep  from  luearinessy  ivhen  I  anvoke  I  came 
hither  %  ? '  Let  him  ask  a  mere  school-boy,  and  he  will  be  told 
that  it  means,  *  but  the  moment  I  awoke  from  the  sleep  into  which 
I  had  been  thrown  by  fatigue^  I  started  up  and  came  hither.* 
Surely  the  translator  of  Plotinus,  Pausanias,  Orpheus,  Plato, 
and  we  know  not  how  many  others,  should  not  have  mistaken 
so  obvious  a  phrase.     Surely  such  a  man  ought  to  know  also 
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that  it  is  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  to  make  an  author  un% 
equivocally  assert  a  thing  wh^n  he  only  expresses  a  aurmise^» 
xa)  oJ>c  a,'/  ^x'Ju.a,^oi[jii  (says  Plato,  p.  315,  E.)  si  itOLi^r/.ci  rS  Wccv* 
cxvla  ruyya.vi.i  av  *  /  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  a  favourite  of 
Pausanias.'  '  Nor  did  I  wonder  that  he  was  beloved  by  Pausa- 
nias,'  says  the  translation.  Mr.  Taylor  may  look  upon  such  re- 
marks with  contempt,  and  dismiss  them  with  the  reply  of  mere 
verbal  criticism.  It  is  true,  we  confess,  that  they  are  so.  It  is  also 
equally  true,  tliat  to  confound  sV.  av  ^ocvu^d^onu  h  with  bk  iSau- 
y^oLo-a  on,  does  not  bespeak  the  scholar  who  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  translating  Plato  ;  and  indeed  the  inaccuracy  into  which 
Mr.  Taylor  has  been  betrayed  by  his  deficiency  in  that  species 
of  criticism,  is  no  mean  proof  of  its  value  and  necessity. 

Were  we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  might  object  to  a  pas- 
sage which  occurs  in  the  next  page  *,  and  say  that  *  I  direct 
my  attention  to  many  other  things  besides  this,'  is  not  the  true 
sense  of  xa)  aKXccr  itphs  tacurri  [sc.  svXcc^sia]  Icry.s^xpac; .  But  we 
cannot  avoid  considering  the  manner  in  which  he  has  rendered 
the  following  words,  as  a  mark  of  extreme  inattention : 
^G(rx  yxQ  lyou'^rai  ccXXyiAss  kolkol  £%£iv  ac'/jp'-viroL  (puasi  r^  '^'■^XV* 
sSbU  ^DjU-sraif.  *  No  one  is  enraged  with  another  on  account  of 
those  evils  which  he  thinks  arise  from  nature  or  AWT  X»*  That 
this  proceeded  from  carelessness,  is  evident ;  for  the  w^ords 
occur  a  few  lines  afterwards,  where  they  are  properly  translated 
nature  or  fortune.  Had  Mr.  Taylor  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
a  second  time  what  he  had  written,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
reason!  ig  was  utterly  destroyed  by  him.  A  careful  re-perusal 
o  his  work  would  have  saved  him  also  from  a  similar  mistake 
■wli!ch  occurs  'ut  page  128  of  the  same  volume,  where 
iiT  t  Hat  ro  skoLiov  70ii  j^cv  (^vroig  octtcktiv  scri  TtccyKocycov^  y.cci  rr>i; 
hp\i.  'rroXB^ia;ra,rov  talg  rw-v  o^aawv  ^mujv  ttAtjv  ra7$  -ia  d'/SpuntH 
is  made  to  signify — '  Thus,  too,  oil  is  a  very  excellent  thing 
for  all  plants  ^  but  is  most  hostile  to  the  hairs  of  all  animals  ex- 
cept man.*—  So  completely  does  the  work  under  consideration 
fail  as  to  the  character  which  Mr.  Taylor  would  affix  to  it ;  and 
so  entirely,  in  numberless  cases,  does  it  not  only  '  lose  a  word 
cf  the  ong.nai,'  but  even  destroy  its  meaning. 

In  our  L'.st  number  we  produced  an  instance  of  ungramma- 
tical  construction :  the  present  dialogue  furnishes  another. 
*  But  the  boy  most  ha|  plly  born  for  that  art,  would  be  found 
to  be  him  who  made  the  greatest  proficiency  §.'  We  do  not 
approve,  moreover,  of  the  expression  *  most  happily  born  :*  the 
foice  of  k^-^i:(rraT05  would  have  been  better  expressed  by  *  one 
who  is  bcm  with  a  genius  best  suited/  &c.  The  charge  which 
we  have  now  brought  against  Mr.  Taylor  may  appear  to  many  to 


*  Vol.  V.  p.  1 1 L        t  Page  S23.  C.         |  Vol.  v.  p.  1 18.        §  Page  121. 
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h'ave  been  sufficiently  supported  by  the  evidence  already- 
produced  :  but,  as  we  before  said,  we  are  determined  to  put  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  •,  and  we  proceed,  in  consequence,,  to 
the  remainder  of  the  dialogue. 

Ka*  yap  si  ]U/^v  r/^  ifzpl'  aurwv  'fcvftoy  cvyys'^oiro  orcvoov  ruJv 
hiiLrjy.opwy,  rdx  av  kcc)  toiovtsg  Koysg  cl>i(jv(r£i£v  tj  JlspiyJ,£8§,  ij 
a,AAOu  rivo$  twv  Ixavar/  siTTsTv*,  we  had  always  -  understood  to 
mean- — *  and,  indeed,  were  a  man  to  converse  with  any  of  our 
public  orators,  such  as  Fericks^  or  any  other  ivho  is  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence i  he  would  hear  the  same  sort  of  arguments  upon 
these  very  topics,'  Not  so  Mr.  Taylor  :  he  has  found  out  that 
they  mean — '  For,  if  some  one  should  discourse  with  some  one 
of  the  popular  orators,  perhaps  l:ye  would  hear  arguments  of  this 
kindy  such  as  Pericles  d^iiveredy  or  some  other  eloquent  i7ian\.^ 
Serranus,  we  observe,  has  committed  the  very  same  mistake ; 
but  he  is  rightly  corrected  by  Stephanus. 

Mr.  Taylor,  as  we  have  frequently  remarked,  declares  it  to 
have  been  his  endeavour  '  not  to  lose  a  word  of  the  original ; ' 
but  in  the  following  passage,  which  occurs  at  page  331,  C, 
his  endeavour  has  not  bee;i  crowned  with  any  great  success — . 
^-Hy  yoLp  ^EOu^oLi  ro  £\  /Ssas;  roZro,  -/.oci  II  coi  ^c-ks7  aAsy^Bc^ocr 
d>X  IjW-i  ^£  y^oii  ct.  'T'o  S'ayA  te  y.olI  trs  rouro  Asyiu,  oi6tj.£-/o$  ovroug 
th  Koyoy  (SaA'T'ifr  av  eAsy^£<r^cci,  st  r<f  r»  si  d^sXoi  dvroij. 
This  is  translated — ^ I  have  nothing  to  do  with ^  said  I,  with  I  will ^ 
and  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you,  let  it  be  reprobated.  And  let  us  also  he 
persuaded  that  the  subject,  of  our  conversation  ivill  be  discussed  W 
the  best  manner,  when  the  particle  if  is  removed  from  it  \?  Now,  iiv 
the  first  place,  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  original  which  corre- 
sponds with  if  it  is  agreeahk  to  you,  let  it  be  reprobated.  ET  coi  ^OKsJi 
h>^yyj<y^cLii  which  the  translator  supposed  to  mean  so,  implies  a 
very  different  thing.  To  ^'  ^as  rs  xai  (fZy  we  conceive,  he  could 
make  nothing  of :  he  therefore  omitted  it  entirely  j  and  as^  to 
^toij^syoc,  that  he  has  turned  into  oiou^svoi.  So  much  for  his 
fidelity  !  But  if  he  will  condescend  to  listen  to  us  who  have 
not  lest  in  the  mists  of  Flatoni^m  what  little  sense  we  had,  he 
may  learn  that  the  pa'ragraph  above  quo-ted  signifies,  '  I  do  not 
wish  to  argue  with  your  if  you  will,  and  if  you  please,  I  wish  the 
argument  to  be  between  you  and  ME. — I  say  between  you  and 
me,  because  I  conceive  that  the  subject  will  be  best  discussed 
w^hen  if  is  discarded  from  it.*  Had  any  man  but  Mr.  Taylor 
committed  such  a  mistake — ^  quantos  egisset  triumphos  ! '  Poor 
verbalists  would  have  thought  themselves  happy  in  escaping 
with  the  loss  of  their  ears,  had  they  suiicred  such  a  blunder  to 
have  disgraced  their  page.     But, 

"  Solet  a  despectis  par  refeiri  gratia  ;  '* 
*  Tom.  i.  p.328.  E.         f  Vol.  v.   p.  123.         \  Vol.  v.  p.  125^ 
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and,  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  declared  that  no  man  but  himself  has 
read  Plato  *  ivith  a  view  to  understand  him/  we  shall,  without 
ceremony,  say  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  read  Plato  nvkhout  ability  to 
understand  him. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  happy  talent  of  this 
gentleman  for  conjectural  criticism  :  he  seems  to  have  indulged 
them  to  some  extent  in  the  following  paragraph ;  but,  from  his 
total  silence,  it  is  only  by  comparing  his  translation  with  the  ori- 
ginal author,  that  we  can  discover  what  he  has  done  in  that  line. 

*  For  one  thing  always  resembles  another  in  a  certain  respect, 
contraries  alone  excepted ;  for  white  has  no  similitude  to  black,  nor 
hard  to  soft ;  and  so  with  respect  to  other  things  which  appear  to  be 
most  contrary  to  each  other,  and  which,  as  we  before  observed,  pos- 
sess another  power,  and  of  which  one  does  not  resemble  the  other. 
But  there  are  other  things,  such  as  the  parts  of  the  face,  in  which  the 
one  is  similar  to  the  other.  So  that,  although  you  should  confute  these 
things  after  this  manner,  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  all  are  similar  to 
each  other ;  yet  it  is  not  just  to  call  those  things  similar  which  pos- 
sess a  certain  similitude  to  each  other,  as  neither  is  it  just  to  call 
those  things  which  possess  a  certain  dissimihtude  dissimilar,  though 
they  have  but  very  little  of  the  similar.'     Vol.  v.  p.  125. 

In  our  lives  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  many  passages 
in  which  so  much  impertinent  liberty  has  been  taken  with  the  text, 
and  so  many  gross  blunders  have  been  committed.  Plato's  words 
are — Ka<  ya,p  onovv  orujovv  dy^YjysTrrj  itpoceoi^s,  ro  ya,p  Xsvkov  rat 
^fAavi  scTTiv  6  p,7j  ifpo^soiKS,  X.OU  ro  aryJ.ripov  ru>  ^oLKoLy.(Z  kou  roiXXx 
a  ooxel  svavriMrocra,  sivoci  dXKr;Xoi$,  kou  a  rors  s^olixsv  olXay^v  Bvvoluav 
sy^siv,  >cai  ovy.  s'lvoci  rb  irspov  oiov  rb  erspov,  roL  rou  Ttp^o-coitH  wopicc, 
du^riykit-t]  iTposeoiycs,  ka)  etrn  rh  srspav  oTov  rb  srspov  wa-rs  rovT'cu  ye 
ruj  rpoTtu)  xoiv  rccurx  iKzyyjiiCi  si,  ^ovXoio,  aV  a/ncarot.  so'riv  ot/^oioc 
dXXrjXois.  dkx'  oy%)  rd  oi/^oi6v  r)  lyji'jrcL,  o^qix  ^Uaiov  viocXelv  6v  $a 
rd  dvotj-oKiv  ri  'i'/j^yrc/,,  avo'^oia,  xav  tdvu  ctuycpov  ayy\  rb  o/aoiov. 
Tom.  i.  p.  331.  D. 

In  this  short  sentence,  *  contraries  alone  excepted"*  is  foisted  in 
by  Mr.  Taylor  without  the  smallest  authority.  The  same  is  to 
be  said  of  '  But  there  are  other  things.''  And  *  so  that  although 
you  should  confute  these  things  after  this  manner^  if  you  are  of 
opinion  that  all  thitigs  are  similar  to  each  other ^  is  no  more  the  sense 
of  ojcrre  rovru)  ys  rui  rpoitu)  xav  rocvta  eXkyyoi^y  si  ^ovXoio,  w^ 
ditOLvrd  Ifrnv  qij^oio,  dX>.y]K(JiSy  than  it  is  of  '  Anna  virtimque  cano* 
Had  he  possessed  any  penetration,  he  would  have  seen  that 
0  ^^  is  a  corrupt  reading  \  and  had  he  condescended  to  profit 
by  the  labours  of  verbalists^  he  would  have  adopted  either  the 
ecriv  on  or  Icrriv  r,  of  Stephanus.  The  sense  of  the  passage  is, 
*  Any  one  thing  does  in  some  re»pect  resemble  any  other ;  for 
w^hite  has  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  black,  and  hard  to 
soft ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  other  things  which  appear  most 
contrary  to  each  other.     And  even  the  things  whose  power  we 
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lately  pronounced  to  be  distinct,  and  said  that  the  one  was  not 
Uke  the  other— ^aa,  for  instance,  the  different  parts  of  the  face — 
even  these  hav6  a  sort  of  resemblance,  and  the  one  is  like  the 
other.  So  that  by  this  mode  of  reasoning  you  might,  if  you  pleased, 
prove  all  these  to  be  similar  to  each  other.'  Nor  let  it  appear 
strange  that  Protagoras  should  aflirm  that  white  and  black,  hard 
and  soft,  are  '  similar  to  each  other : '  black  so  far  resembles 
white,  as  they  are  both  colours  :  hard  and  soft  are  so  far  alike,  as 
they  are  each  of  them  the  qualities  of  substance.  Mr.  Taylor's 
contempt  of  those  verbal  critics,  as  he  is  pleased  to  style  them, 
has  occasioned  him  to  neglect  in  like  manner  an  emendation  in  the 
Apology  of  Socrates,  proposed  by  Muretus,  approved  by  Forster, 
and  confirmed  by  a  manuscript  fragment  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
Toy;  msli  (j^ov,  kireiSoiv  ri'^r)>Too(ri,  riu^ujpYi(rx<r^ey  cu  acvSpsiy  rdvrd  ravTOi. 
ADTToyvrEX  dirsp  kyco  v^ds  JAuttsv,  kdvvixiv  hY,M7iv  ij  ^pr^jjAricy  r;  aAAoJ- 
rou  TfpotepQv  sTtifjus^sitr^on  rj  dpatYjs,  conveys  a  sentiment  much  more 
worthy  of  the  great  philosopher,  than  is  conveyed  by  the  com- 
mon reading  XvTfovvrA'2.  For  it  was  in  all  points  of  view  worthy 
of  him  to  recommend  to  the  Athenians  to  punish  his  sons,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  punished  his  fellow-citizens,  whenever 
they  saw  them  prefer  wealth  to  virtue ;  that  is,  to  rebuke  them 
for  their  folly.  But  to  request  them  to  punish  his  sons  as  they 
had  punished  him,  when  the  sons  gave  them  the  same  trouble 
that  he  had  given,  and  when  they  pursued  wealth  in  preference 
to  virtue,  carries  absurdity  in  its  face.  For  Socrates  offended 
the  Athenians  by  reproving  their  avarice  and  love  of  fame, 
which  they  attended  to  at  the  expense  of  their  morality  ;  and 
it  was  impossible  that  his  children  could  occasion  that  pain  by 
sailing  down  the  stream,  which  he  had  given  by  struggling 
against  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  dialogue  under  our  immediate  con- 
sideration :  it  will  furnish  us  with  a  few  more  specimens  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  proficiency  in  Grecian  literature.  'ExKpouujv  rov^ 
KoysSf  xai  om  e9i Xcyv  $i^6ya,i  Xoyov  *,  is  interpreted  '  without  de- 
viating from  the  subject  so  as  to  prevent  another  from  speakingf .' 
He  best  knows  how  deviating  from  the  subject  could  prevent 
another  from  speaking  j  but  to  us  it  is  not  so  obvious :  we  are 
aware  that  $i$ovoci  koyov  does  sometimes  mean  to  give  a?iother  an 
opportunity  of  speaking;  but  it  does  not  mean  so  in  this  place :  it  here 
implies  to  give  a  reason,  or  an  ansiver ;  as  in  the  Laches,  p.  1 8 1 ,  C. 
spwrao-Qon  y.ou  h^ovoa  Koyov  is  to  interrogate  and  to  reply.  But 
if  there  be  arry  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  original  will  remove  it. 
E;  ^£v  ouv  Kcu  Hp'jjroLyopoL^  oiuoXoyBi  !^x-jX6rzpoi  slvcci  l.ctJzpdrov$, 
^lOcXs^^Yjyoci  s^ccpKslXujycpdrsi.  si  Ss  avriiroislracif  oiaXsyso-^uj  spcvtoovrs 
Kou  aTroKpiyofxsvo^,  {j.rj  £(p  sy.da-rr,  epwrricra  ^^olkcw  Xoyov  dirorBivMV 
^Kufscuy  rovs  Aoyoy;,  xocl  ovk  JSiAwv  ^i^ovon  Aoyov,  aAA'  ditoij^r^nvvtcv 

*  Tom.  i.  p.  33q,  C.  t  Vol.  v.  p.  13^, 
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It  is  clear  that  the  laJtter  part  of'  this. sentence tfi^fies  *  getting 
ii4  ot  the  tiue  subject  of:  the  disc©urne,  unwilling  to  give  an 
answer,  and  running  out  into  a  prolix  harangue,  until  many  of 
the  audif  nee  forget  what  the  jquestioii  w:asJ  Again,  when  he 
i;€pre3ents  (^iKocrotpis:.  yxp  sff-ri  TraXaiorxrvj  yiOLi  ir}.si(rrri  rtiy'EXArivccv 
sv  KpYiTri  xsc)  AoL-ytsSxiy.i>yt,  by  '  philosophy  is  very  ancient  among 
the  Greeks,  and  particularly,  in  Crete  and  Laccdaemon,'  instead 
qi  '  theLacedscnionians  and  Cretans  were  the  first  who  cultivated 
philosophy,  and  with' 'them. it  has  flourished  more  than  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,' we.  look  in  vain  for  th?it. extreme  accuracy  which 
was  promised  by  the'  translator.  But  this  is  an  error  v/hich 
does  not  very  materially  injure  the  sense.  The  following  en- 
tirely subverts  it — 'But  the  worthy  m^n. conceals  the  faults  of 
his  parents  and  country  5  and  if  any  unjust-conduct  has  led  him  to 
be  enraged  with  them,  he  is  their  tv e'diflt on  to  himself ^  and  compels 
them   to  love  and  praise  their  own  offspring^  rov;  .^'dyochii.;  (s^py) 

sTtcuvsiv  dvccy.y.7Xia-^a.i,  y.a)  'civ  ri  opyic^tvtri  'roi^  yovevcnv  yj  itarplh 
a^i/CTy^svrsf  *,  durWg.  koLMrMs  'n'a>pa,u,vBi'iTB«,i.  yisc)  Ciot.Khd.r'^za-'lxi' 
Ttpocccvixyy.oi^ovT'CLg  ■  iscuWi'f  •  (piXsh  toqs.  .layrfcv  .  xa)  iiraivslv  f .' 
That  is,  *  but  the  good  man  conceals  the  faults  of  his  parents 
and  country,  and  compels  himself  to  praise  them  ;  and  if  any- 
unjust  treatment  has  raised  his  anger  against  them,  he  soothes 
c^ud  r.econcile^  himself  to  them^  forcing  himself  to  love  and  extol 
luhat  is  so  nearly  related  to  him.^  'EauroY-^  refers  most  undoubt- 
edly to  dr/oiboi)g  not  yw^v-xiv  and  irafpl^r.  aud  if  any  thing  in  this 
translator  could  ex,cite  more  than  common  surprise,  the  blmiders 
which  he  has  committed  in  so  clear  a  passage,  would  have 
done  so. 

Mr.  Taylor,  in  a  note  on  the  Republic  to.  which  we  have 
more  than  once  alluded,  calls  in  q\iestiqn,  or,  to  speak  more 
properly,  roundly  denies,  the  merits  of  all  who  have  gone  before 
Kim  ;  and  this,  forsooth,  because  they  happened  to  understand 
their  author,  and  forbore,  to  obtrude  pn  tlie- world  a  rash  and 
unnecessary  emendation  of  a  place  whibh  needed  not  such  cor- 
rection. Let,  therefore,  the  following  passage  determine  how 
well  this  quick-sighted  gentUm2in  has  deserved  of  his  author,  or 
how  far  he  recollected  what  had  been  written  but  a  few  pages 
before. 

'  For  now  it  is  just  to  attend  to  the  ccihcidence  in  opinion  of 
Trotagoras  and  Socrates  with  each  other ,  and  if,  indeed,  Prota- 
goras wishes  still  to  in  err og ate,  Socrates  should  answer  ;  but  if 
he  wishes  to  reply  to  Socrates,  Socrates  should  interrogate.' 

■  *  Sic  cum  Sceph.  viilgo  ^lOLhy-Yfihrs^,         \  Tom.  i.  p.  31G,  S. 
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The  words  of  the  original  are — -^vv  ^s  ^Uonov  Icrtp,  a  wiJ^oXo- 
YYjo-drYjV  'jTpi/i  dAXrjXco  Ylpcvrayopac  kou  1.'jJKpa,rr^s •  Uponro-yocxs  ij.lv 
ft  er<  /3ouA£rat  Ir/wrav,  a.T:oi<.c'ivz(x^oii  Hui-Apchrj-  si  Se  ^  ^ovX&rcci 
"^WKpdrsi  diroy-plvsa-^di,  ap'xtoiv  rov  Swxcarr^  *.  Mr.  Taylcr  ought 
to  have  seen  that  it  was  iir.poss  ble  that  these  words  should  have 
the  meaning  which  he  has  a:iixed  to  them.  He  ought  to  have 
perceived  the  absurdity  of  talking  about  the  coincidence  of  opinion 
between  Protagoras  and  Socrates ;  for  the  fact  is,  there  had 
been  no  coincidence  of  opinion  between  them.  They  had  been 
disputing  from  the  commencement  of  the  dialogue ;  first,  as  to 
the  possibility  of  teaching  virtue ;  secondly,  as  to  the  sense  of 
some  expressions  in  Simonides.  The  a  wp.OAoy^;crarrjy  refers  tq 
the  agreement  which  had  been  formed  between  tl-em  respecting 
the  marker  of  coru:  acting  the  dialogue  :  dxx'  cJrwcr)  iSiXw  (says 
Socrates)  Ttoir^a-ai  »  o  'nooTJtj.&idbz,  crvvov<xiQL  re  y.aci  diccAoyoi  -jj^^y 
yr/yo-'vrat.  ai  (j.r;  pj-jX^rxi  ILp'jjrayQpocs  d'n'Oxplvs(T^ai,  ovroi  u.h ,Bpwr 
rdtco,  kyw  SI  d7roxpivc>utj.(x.i  .  .  .  susiSdv  Sa  syM  dito-.i.pivrjj^ixi  litic^ 
dv  ovrog  fiovAr^txi  spcordy,  irdXiv  ovrof  i[jiol  Xcyov  vTrocr^ercu  oiloIou^. 
Tom.  i.  3^8.  C.  The  above  passage  ought  therefore  to  have 
been  translated  somewhat  after  this  manner — *  Yet  now  it  is 
but  just,  according  to  what  was  agreed  on  between  Socrates 
and  Protagoras,  that  Socrates,  if  Protagoras  choose  to  put  any- 
further  questions,  should  answer  j  but,  if  he  prefer  the  part 
of  the  respondent,  that  Socrates  should  put  his  questions.*  The 
reader  will  observe  that  we  prefer  the  marginal  reading  of 
Stephanus.  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Irepoy  instead  of  2a;>icar->j, 
which  in  sense  is  the  same  ;  but  we  prefer  the  latter,  as  more 
agreeable  to  the  general  style  of  the  passage. 

We  have  thus  seen,  from  a  multitude  of  instances,  how  far 
Mr.  Taylor  has  fulfilled  his  engagement- — vix.  that  of  giving 
the  *  full  force  of  every  expression  of  his  author/  We  have 
observed  also,  that  he  can,  when  occasion  serves,  add  to  his 
original :  we  shall  now  show  that  he  can  as  easily  detract  from 
it.  '  Or  though  they  (feasting  and  drinking)  should  he  folloived  by 
nothing  of  this  ki7id,  ai'e  they  bad  in  consequence  of  making  men.  re- 
joice\?''  So  says  the  translation :  but  the  original,  oj  nav  ff  fi 
rot/Va'v  fig-  ro  v(rrspcv  p'^r^^h  7tapa(rx£vdL,r,  yalpciv  J'  i'^otoj^  r.oi^i.  ro 
^s  d^dprcL'/Ovra  yjx\pi\y.  rov  y-CCKOU'iroivrj  shj  ojv  \.  This,  as  all  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  language  will  see,  is  of  the  following 
import.  '  Or  although  they  shoidd  not  produce  at  some  future 
period  any  of  these  consequences^  yet  they  afford  men  pleasure.  But 
to  receive  pleasure  from  our  faidts  may  he  considered  as  a  punishment 
of  our  vices.  We  read,  it  will  be  observed,  with  Stephanus,  whose 
words  are :  '  Lectio  hizc  est  veterum  exemplorum,  altera  ttutem  qii<z 
ixtat  in  pracedentihus  editionihus  est  ista^  yoi'.pz^.v  l\  po'vov  TTOiij,  oihtag 
i*a,v  ytocKd^,  on  ^olUvto,  x^'^p^^^  itotsi,  xa)  otttj  ovv.*  This  reading,  we 
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presume,  being,  unintelligible  to  our  translator,  instead  of  seeking 
for  information  on  the  passage,  he  mutilated  it  '  ad  libitum,' 
This  gentleman  indeed  (from  carelessness,  we  suppose)  occa- 
sionally omits  whole  clauses,  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  sense. 
Take  an  example  of  the  kind  :    it  occurs  at  page  151,  vol.  v. 

*  If  therefore  we  had  immediately  said  to  you  that  it  is  ignorance, 
you  would  have  derided  us.  For  ye  have  acknoivledged  that  those  that 
err  in  the  choice  of  pleasures  and  pains  (and  these  are  things  good  and 
evil)  err  through  'want  of  science ^  ^c* 

Every  attentive  reader  must  observe  the  absurdity  of  making 
the  latter  clause  in  this  sentence,  a  consequence  of  the  former^ 
with  which  it  has  no  connexion :  but  this  is  owing  to  Mr. 
Taylor  s  negligence  :  for,  had  he  said,  as  says  Plato,  *  If  then 
we  had  immediately  said  to  youy  It  is  ignorance,  you  ivould  have 
laughed  at  us.  But  now  if  you  laugh  at  us,  you  will 
LAUGH  AT  YOURSELVES  ALSO ;  for  you  have  acknoivledged  that 
such  as  err  in  the  choice  of  pleasure  and  pain  (and  these  are  things 
good  and  evil)  err  from  a  ivaat  of  knowledge,*  all  would  have  been 
plain,  and  the  consequence  just  and  natural.  The  original  is. 
El  /x£v  ovv  rors  ivOvg  uiuv  s^irofi^sy  on  aw/O-Oia,  >ia.rocy£\a.re  dtv 
Xj^xv  vvv  Ss  av  Y^[j.u:v  KOLTocyEXars,  y.a)  v(j.cvv  oivruv  Ha,ra,yeXci<rs<r5£. 
kol]  yoLo  yas?;  oolKO'k'jy'f.Y.oirz  sitKrrr^u.riS  h^'cux  B^afLOCcrdvelv  ifep)  rtvv 
rihvMV  ccipBcriy  xa;  X'jitxv  rovg  e^ajxccprdvovTas  {rxvtx  Se  gtrnv  dya^x 
rs  xai   KQLKa).     Tom.  i.  p.  357-  D. 

We  have  now  attended  Mr.  Taylor,  with  some  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness, through  two  of  the  dialogues ;  and  the  dialogues  on 
which  we  have  fixed,  certainly  have  as  fair  a  claim  to  correct- 
ness, as  any  of  those  in  the  present  volumes  which  have  come 
from  his  pen.  But  how  much  they  fall  short  of  that  exactness 
and  fidelity  which  he  had  given  us  reason  to  expect,  is  apparent 
from  almost  every  page.  The  fair  and  impartial  judge  will 
own  with  sorrow  and  regret,  that  little  is  to  be  found  in  this 
ponderous  and  expensive  work,  that  deserves  his  approbation 
and  regard.  He  will  confess  too,  that  the  dignified  style  of 
Plato  is  badly  represented  by  the  harsh  and  dissonant  language 
with  which  the  translation  abounds.  '  Nil  sine  lahore '  is  a 
maxim  universally  true.  Had  Mr.  Taylor  condescended  to 
write  less,  and  read  more,  we  should  perhaps  not  have  found 
so  great  reason  to  express  our  unqualified  disapprobation  of 
his  labours.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  to  translate  the 
Greek  philosopher  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  public  patro- 
nage, would  require  much  greater  attention  and  care  than  he 
seems  to  have  bestowed  upon  him,  as  well  as  a  much  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  in  which  he  wrote, 
than  Mr.  Taylor  can  justly  pretend  to.  His  contempt  of  what 
he  calls  verbal  criticism  has  led  him  to  despise  those  niceties  of 
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speech,  without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  Greek  writers,  or  to  ascertain  their  precise 
meaning :  and  the  consequence  has  been  such  aS  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  folly.  We  intend  not  to  say,  that  an  atten- 
tion to  mere  verbal  criticism  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  produce  an 
able  and  accomplished  scholar;  but  we  do  and  will  affirm, 
that  not  one  instance  is  to  be  found  of  an  able  and  finished 
scholar  who  was  not  a  proficient  in  verbal  criticism..  Indeed, 
this  is  so  obvious  to  such  as  are  adequate  judges,  that  we  are 
always  inclined  to  suspect  those  who  are  most  eager  in  their 
condemnation  of  it,  to  be  so  in  consequence  of  their  own  de- 
ficiency. 

* facere  quse  non  possunt,  verbis  elevant.' 

How  it  would  be  possible  to  translate  any  of  our  country- 
men's writings  into  a  foreign  language  without  skill  in  its  pe- 
culiar idioms,  we  leave  those  who  are  more  acute  than  ourselves 
to  explain.  To  us  it  appears  impossible — as  impossible  as  to 
read  a  language  without  knowing  its  characters.  If  this  be  the 
case  (as  it  undoubtedly  is)  with  a  living  language,  what  shall  be 
said  of  such  as  have  long  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  which,  in 
the  course  of  transcription,  have  suffered  much  corruption  ? 
We  must  unquestionably  expect  just  translations  of  writings  in 
such  languages,  from  those  alone  who  are  accurately  acquainted 
with  their  respective  particularities ;  who  can  determine  what 
words  were,  or  were  not,  in  use  in  the  ages  of  the  respective 
writers;  who  can  form  a  reasonable  judgement  as  to  the  state  of 
the  text,  and  can  decide,  with  tolerable  precison,  between  the 
true  and  genuine  readings,  and  the  errors  or  interpolations  of 
transcribers.  So  far  therefore  is  verbal  and  emendatory  criti- 
cism from  meriting  the  abuse  heaped  on  it  by  Mr.  Taylor  and 
«ome  others,  that  we  are  indebted  to  it,  in  skilful  hands,  for 
clearing  up  innumerable  obscurities,  and  removing  innume- 
rable blemishes  from  the  pages  of  ancient  writers. 

Another  cause  to  which  may  be  ascribed  the  imperfections 
of  the  present  work,  we  lock  for  /;;  that  rage  ofihifig  every  tJmig 
which  appears  to  influence  Mr.  Taylor.  He  has,  in  our  appre- 
hension, reversed  the  old  maxim,  and  has  regarded  not  so  much 
the  *  quale '  as  the  *  quantum.^  But  human  abilities  are  not  of 
such  extent  as  to  allow  of  an  attention  to  a  multiplicity  of  af- 
fairs. It  requires  much  thought,  much  labour,  and  much  per« 
severance,  to  execute  a  single  work  worthy  of  being  handed 
down  to  posterity.  What  the  poet  has  said,  we  vv^ould  re- 
commend to  the  notice  of  every  candidate  for  fame  :  v/e  would 
say  to  them — Before  you  venture  to  submit  your  writings  to, 
the  public  eye,  consider  them  repeatedly;  •  mmmi  prertiatsp 
in  annum*     But  it  is  impossible  that  Mr,  Taylor,  the  translator 
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of  PatisamaSy  Orpheus^  AlanouSy  Plotlniis,  Aptileius,  PlatOy 
Maximtts  TyriuSy  ^c.  and,  as  has  been  said,  the  squarer  ef  the 
circky—At  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  so.  Indeed, 
the  many  oiTiissions  observable  in  the  work  under  consideration 
induce  us  to  suspect  that  he  did  not  even  honour  it  with  a 
second  perusal. 

The  ridiculous  vanity  which  he  possesses  has  been  another 
and  a  fertile  cause  of  imperfection,  since  it  has  seduced  him  in- 
,to  errors  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  modest 
man.  Thinking,  as  he  does,  that  his  attainments  are  superior 
in  value  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  neces- 
sarily views  his  own  productions  through  the  most  powerful 
magnifiers  of  self-love  and  approbation  j  and  he  consequently 
obtrudes  his  most  crude  and  undigested  works  on  the  public,  as 
of  infinitely  greater  consequence  than  those  of  all  mankind. 
We  are  ever  ready  to  say,  itoivroi  oiv$pa,  y^crj  aryanioivy  oa-ns  xal 
on  ovv  ?s3y£i  (pfovriiracvg  i^oy.svov  TTcaypa,  -/.ccl  dv^psiujg  iirc^l-jov  ^;a- 
itov&iroi^*'.  but  we  cannot  consider  Mr.  Taylor  as  coming  under 
that  description.  Had  he  passed  the  time  which  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  defence  of  pagan  absurdities,  in  acquiring  sound  and 
useful  information ;  had  he,  instead  of  adopting  the  wild  reveries 
of  Platonic  commentators,  men  who  busied  themselves  in  father- 
ing on  their  founder  sentiments  of  which  he  possibly  never 
dreamed,  and  who  have  attempted  to  discover  profound  wisdom 
beneath  every  expression  v/hich  they  were  unable,  without  this, 
to  explain ;  had  he,  we  say,  instead  of  doing  this,  contented 
himself  with  collecting  what  would  contribute  to  the  rational 
illustration  of  his  author,  he  would  have  had  a  much  stronger 
claim'to  our  approbation  than  he  has  at  present.  And  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves,  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  us 
to  have  journeyed  through  fields  enriched  with  wholesome 
fruit,  than  to  have  toiled  through  paths  overgrown  with  thorns. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  v/e  delight  in  censure,  or  that  we 
have  fixed  on  the  worst  parts  of  the  works  as  the  subjects  of  our 
animadversions — ^No.  Any  other  dialogues  would  have  af- 
forded equal  scope  for  objection.  Does  any  man  doubt  it  ? 
Let  us  convince  him  of  this  truth.  Take  a  proof  from  the 
Laches. 

•  You  speak  well,  Laches  j  but,  perhaps,  I  from  not  speaking  clearly 
am  the-cause  of  my  not  perceiving  that  you  do  not  answer  that  which  I 
askedi  bat  something  else.*     Vol.  v.  p.  193. 

_We  must  beg  to  be  informed  how  the  obscurity  of  the  que- 
stion .put  by  Socrates  to  Laches,  could  render  Socrates  more  or 
less  capable  of  perceiving  that  the  answer  made  by  Laches  was 
irrelevant  to  the  subject  ?     Mr.  Taylor,  we  suppose,  can  ex- 

*  Plat.  Euthyd 
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|>iain  it ;  which  is  more  than  we  can  do.  In  the  mean  time  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  saying,  the  original  has  nothing  to 
do  with. perceiv'mg,^  It  only  saysj '  Well  said,  Laches  *,  but,  per- 
hapS)  from  nst  speaking  c'leatly^  I  am  the  cause  of  your  not  making 
that  reply  which  L  had  irt.  iny  thoughts  nvhen  I  asked  the  question y 
but  a  differejit  OJie.^  Ev  agy.Afygic,  cu  Aa%-/j^'  aXX'  "la-ujg  ijM  ccttio; 
QV  coc'pivs  £i7fu:Vi  TO  cs  a'7tbyiplys<r^a,i,  [j.Yj  rSro  o  ^lavos/xsvo^  YjpoiJ,Yjv, 
aAA*  itBoov  *.  What  could  haye  induced  Mr.  Taylor  to  give  so 
ridiculous  a  translation  of  the  words,,  it  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture. We  have  before  observed  that  he  does  not  sufficiently 
r.ttend  to  the  general  scope  of  his  autiior,  upon  which,  where 
the  words,  abstractedly  considered,  will,  admit  of  a  twofold 
meaning,  every  thing  depends  -,  and  we  corroborate  this  asser- 
tion by  the  following  example,  which  occurs  in  page  200  of  the 
fifth  volume. 

*  Nic.  Tell  me  this  :  do  you  say  that  it  is  better  to  all  men  to 
live ;  and  that  it  is  not  more  advantageous  to  many  to  die  i 

'  Lach,  I  do  say  this. 

*  Nic.  To  those  ther^ore  to  'whom  it  is  advantageous  to  die,  do  you 
think  the  same  things  4readful,  as  to  those  to  whom  it  is  better  to 
live?' 

H^d  Laches  affirmed,  as  Mr.  Taylor  makes  him  do,  that  it 

wa$  '  better  to  all  men  to  livcy  and  that  it  was  '  not  advantageous 
to  many  to  die,  the  subsequent  question  of  Nicias  would  have 
been  most  absurd.  The  original,  though  it  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  imply  this,  will  be  found,  we  think,  on  consideration, 
not  to  do  so.  The  words  of  Plato  are,  NIK.  S'j  Tfa,cn  ^ig  du^sivov 
sivau  ^rjy  ;  ko.)  oy  TToAXsTf  xos7rr6v  ys  re^vdvaA  ;  A  AX.  "Eyoyye  rovri 
ys  f .  The  rooro  ys,  in  our  apprehension,  confines  the  assent  of 
Laches  to  the  latter  part  of  the  question.  We  would,  therefore, 
thus  freely  translate  the  passage  :  ^  Do  you  say,  then,  that  life  is 
preferable  for  every  man  ;  and  are  there  not  many  to  nvhom  death 
luould  be  more  advantageous  ?  Lach.  /  allow  that  there  are.* 
By  understanding  the  passage  in  this  manner  we  avoid  all  ab- 
surdity ;  the  reasoning  proceeds  as  it  ought  -,  and  the  subse- 
quent question  of  Nicias  is  well  timed  and  well  placed.  A 
similar  inattention  to  what  the  context  requires,  has  betrayed 
Mr.  Taylor  into  a  like  mistake  a  few  pages  afterwards ; 
where,  in  the  dialogue  named  Lysis,  he  translates  p^  ov  ^ourd 
erg  xtpAuTi— *  see  luhether  it  is  not  this  ivhich  prevents  you  /*  "while 
the  sense  evidently  requires,  /  fear  it  is  not  this  which  prevents 
you,, 

Before  we  quit  the  Laches,  we  will  venture  to  propose  an 
emendation  of  a  passage  which  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
slightly  corrupted — h  ^Iv  yap  <Tuy£(pspa(rhiV .  roji^g,    ^rrov   oiv  rou 


"^  Torn.  ii.  p.  190.  E.  Ed.  Steph.        f  Tom.  ii.  p.  195.  Ed.  Steph. 
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roioxitoi)  fc'dcr  vyv  ^t',  tr^v  Evavrtav  yap  (scil.  ftfAijv),  w;  o/?af,  Aa;^>j^ 
Nm/a  fSfro,  fu  ^'t^  £;^e/  xa)  crou  axovfroci  iroTiow  rotv  <xv^po7v  a-ufJ.'^T^^os 
£{,  5^XiK.  Ti  $s,  cv  Au<ri[xa,^£  ;  &7rOT£  oiv  ol  'ffXehvs  tTraivcycriv  ij/xwy, 
rouro;^  jxixkeif  ^prjO-dai ;  AT.  Ti  yap  6?v  r/^  TToToi,  cZ  Soix^arff  ; 
2I^K.  ^H  xai  o-y,  cy  MeATjcr/a,  oyrdy^-  av  7roTo<;  ;  xav  eTr/;  xsp)  dywvlccs 
TOv  vieos  (TQi  ^fivX-^  itt}  r)  ^prj  dcrxBiv,  dpx  roTf  itXaiOTiy  oiv  r^^tjov 
'Tsi^Oio,  Yj  Kslvuj  o<r7ii  rir^/yoLvii  Ctto  'rronSorcityi  dyoc^cv  TTSirai^EviJ.svos 
y]  Y.'Xi  rj(X'A.rjXi6s*  ;  Here,  instead  of  OTTorf,  we  would  read  oirola. 
How  easily  oiroi'  av  might  be  turned  into  ottot  av,  and  thence  into 
Q'TTOTs  av,  is  obvious.  The  sentence,  thus  amended,  we  would 
translate  as  follows: — 'Had  these,  indeed,  coincided  in  opinion, 
this  would  have  been  less  necessary  j  but  now,  since  Laches, 
as  you  see,  differs  from  Nicias,  it  is  certainly  proper  to  learn  to 
whom  you  give  your  suffrage.  Soc.  What  then,  Lysimachus, 
will  you  adapt  those  measures  luhich  the  majority  of  us  recommend? 
Lys.  What  can  one  do,  Socrates  ^  Soc.  Would  you  do  so 
also,  Melesias  ?  And  if  you  were  consulting  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  your  son  should  prepare  himself  for  a  gymnastic  con- 
test, would  you  follow  the  advice  of  the  majority  of  us,  or 
would  you  follow  his  who  had  been  educated  under  a  skilful 
master,  or  had  even  exercised  the  art  himself? '  Mr.  Taylor 
translates  the  words  o-aors  oiv  o\  itKz'iov;  BTtocivujtnv  vj^oovy  rooroig 
ft£AA£ij  Xp^i^^^^h  hy  ^  if  the  many  praise  uSy  ivill  you  make  use  of 
them  P*  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  what  goes  before,  and 
follows  after  it  ?  By  what  mode  of  construction  can  this  sense 
be  drawn  from  the  words  ?  We  believe  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  an  example,  in  which  sTtaivsuj  governs  a  genitive :  TjjxaJv 
is  unquestionably  governed  by  irXsTovs ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
Plato's  meaning  is  such  as  we  have  represented  it,  and  that 
OTTors  is  a  corrupt  reading. 

Now  we  are  speaking  of  corruptions,  we  know  not  whether 
the  following  passage  in  the  Lysis  have  not  suffered  a  small  one ; 
it  is  as  follows : 

'A/ja  [J^Y,  (^v  y  eyuj)  cJ  Meve^evs,  to  ifOLpoLTtOLv  ov-x.  opQw$  l^ijrojjjxsy  • 
'^Ey.oiys  Sokc7,  cZ  DwKcart;,  6  Auo'ig.  na)  a,aa  sliraiv  i^pvSpiocc-^v, 
i^oKsi  yap  jj^oi  axovr  aurov  ev.<ps\jysiv  to  Ks-^^lv  Sid  to  (T(poSpa  itpog-' 
i'X&iv  rov  vovv  ro^s  Xsyofji^svois'  StJaO^  5'  r/  xa)  ors  rjKpOoiro  [^ovk'] 
Qvrujg  Byjjov.  'EycZ  ovv  ^ovX6y,£vo$  rov  rs  Msve^svov  dvaifavtratt 
kql)  sxsivo'j  y,<tThc  tti  (piXocro(pla,  ovroo  y^sra^ocXoiv,  Trpof  rov  Auo-h 
siroiOvy^YiV  rovg  Koyous.  Ka«  fiTTov,  cJ  Aycr<,  aXij^ij  ju-o;  SoKsig  Xeyei\ 
Qti  h  oc^ous  kar-KOirovu.sv,  oJ>c  av  itors  ovrwg  kitXoLvuju.s^a,  Tom.  2. 
213.  D. 

We  are  almost  inclined  to  suspect  the  oJk  which  we  liav^ 
inclosed  within  crotchets.  If  it  be  omitted,  the  olfoii  liyjjjv 
v/e  should  refer  to  itpaciyiiv  rov  vouv  ;  it  it  be  retained,  we 
should  refer  the  words  to  rjouSplccosv.     Mr.  Taylor,   and  the 

♦  Tom.ii.  p.  184.D. 
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Latin  translator  Serranus,  have  completely  mistaken  the  senses 
of  the  words.     The  former  thus  renders  them  : 

'  Consider  therefore,  Menexenus,  whether  the  investigation 
has  been  perfectly  right.  I^ysis  replied,  To  me  it  appears  so^ 
Socrates  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  said  this,  he  blushed  :  for 
he  appeared  to  me  unwilling  to  avoid  what  was  said,  through  the 
great  attention  he  paid  to  the  discourse.  !_,  therefore,  being  v/ill- 
ing  that  Menexenus  should  cease  from  sp?aking  ;  and  being 
delighted  with  his  philosophy^  thus  transferred  my  discourse  to 
Lysis,  and  said,  O  Lysis  !  what  you  have  asserted  appears  to 
me  to  be  true  ;  I  mean,  that  if  we  have  rightly  considered,  wi 
shall  not  in  any  respect  have  wandered  from  the  truth.^ 

To  any  man  who  is  conversant  with  the  Greek,  it  must  be 
manifest  that  Lysis  asserted  the  investigation  not  to  have  been 
properly  conducted.  L  must  be  apparent  also,  that  hfKo^  (5''ijV 
hz  Y^yipoxro  [oJx]  ovtuj^  l^wv  is  not  noticed,  and  that  th^ 
whole  sentence  is  violated  and  distorted.  Plato  evidently 
means  to  say; 

'  Consider  then,  Menexenus,  whether  our.  inquiry  have  KOT 
been  improperly  conducted.  To  me  it  appears  so,  said  Lysis; 
and  upon  saying  so,  he  bluvhed.  For  it  appeared  to  me  that 
what  he  said  had  escaped  from  him  involuntarily,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  attention  which  he  had  paid  to  the  conversation  ;  for  he 
had  manifestly  listened  very  attentively*.  Desirous,  therefore, 
of  silencing  Menexenus,  and  delighted  with  the  love  of  knowledge 
which  I  observed  in  Lysis ,  I  transferred  the  conversation  to  him, 
and  said.  Lysis,  you  appear  to  me  to  have  justly  observed)  that,  had 
our  inquiry  been  properly  cofiductedy  we  shjuld  Jiot  have  fluctuated 
as  ive  have  done^ 

The  blush  of  Lysis  was  occasioned  by  his  sense  of  having, 
replied  to  a  question  which  was  put  to  Menexenus. — It  is  truly 
curious  to  observe  the  shifts  to  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  re- 
duced in  translating  the  above.  By  omitting  ^r)  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence,  he  has  made  Lysis  alHrm  that  the  inquiry  had  been 
rightly  conducted.  But  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  it,  he 
perceived,  that,  according  to  Socrates^  Lysis  had  aflirmed  it  t6 
have  been  improperly  conducted.  How  was  this  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  Why,  by  making  iTrAavo/'^iSat  the  imperfect,  equivalent 
to  what  is  called  by  grammarians  the  future  perfect. — In  some 
instances,  however,  Mr.  Taylor  do'^s  not  regard  such  trifles  as 
contradictions  and  impossibilities  j  we  may  select  an  example 
from  the  following  paragraph  :  '  More  than  any  thing 
therefore  it  will  follow,  if  temperance  is  alone  the  science  of 


*  We  thus  translate  the  words,  upon  the  supposition  that  oy>c  is 
not  genuine  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  general  sense  of  the.  pas^ 
sage  will  be  the  same.      Rev. 

Crit.  Rey.  Vol.  3.  September i  1804'.  C 
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science,  and  the  science  of  ignorance,  that  neither  he  who  knoivs 
the  medical  arty  nor  he  luho  does  noty  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  true  or  pretended  physician  ;  nor  can  ajiy  other  person  %vho 
is  knowing  in  any  thin^  whatever  be  able  to  accomplish  this^  except 
him  who  is  knowing  in  the  same  art,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
artists*.*  So  then,  Mr.  Taylor,  jieither  he  who  is  a  phy- 
sician, nor  he  who  is  not,  can  distinguish  the  true  from  the  pre- 
tended physician  ;  and  yet  he  who  is  *  knowing  in  the  same 
art,'  that  is,  a  ph^sician^  can  do  so  ! — that  is,  a  physician  both 
cany  and  cannot,  make  this  discovery.  Does  Plato  assert  such 
nonsense  ?  Let  us  hear  him.  Uxvros  apcc  p^aAAov,  h  ij  <no:^fO' 
<rvyrf  sna-Tr^tjiriS  eTrirrYjiMri  fj^oyov  e<ru  ko.)  avETtKrtrj^ocrvyriS  Ivicrrr^u.r^, 
cvts  IxTpov  oiavifivoLi  otscrs  za-roci  sTTL<rrdiji£yov  rd  rrj^  reyvYjC,  Ij  aij 
iitKrroLij.svitVf  Trcoo-iroiovij.svoy  Se  rj  ohu^Evoy  o^re  a,\>.ov  ov^ivac  roi'v 
kifKrra.ii.kyjjy  y.oLt  oriovv  TtXr^vys  rov  aiirov  oaoVep^vov,  uxritsp  o\  a/.Aoi 
^TjjULiGL'^yoif.  The  English  reader  will  be  surprised  when  we 
inform  him  that  Plato  says — *  It  is  self-evident,  that  if  tempe- 
rance he  the  knowledge  of  science,  and  the  knowledge  of  igno- 
rance only,  it  (temperance)  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
physician  who  is  skilled  in  his  profession,  from  him  who  is  not 
skilled,  but  merely  pretends  or  thinks  that  he  is.  Nor  can  it 
distinguish  who  is  skilled  in  any  other  art,  excepting  only  tlic 
possessor  of  its  own  art,  as  is  the  case  with  other  artists/ 
Thus  Plato  says,  reasonably  enough,  that  a  temperate  man, 
according  to  the  account  of  Critias,  would  be  unable  to  distin- 
guish the  real  and  pretended  physician  *,  he  could  only  distin- 
guish who  was  really  temperate,  and  who  was  not.  So,  in  the 
Cratylus,  Mr.  Taylor  fathers  his  own  nonsense  upon  Plato  : 

*  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  jliixion  contrary  to  every  jluxion  is  mt 
fortitude,  but  that  which  jlows  contrary  to  the  just  ^  So  that  for- 
titude and  justice  are  directly  opposed  to  each  other  !  Plato, 
however,  gives  a  very  different  account :  ^^Mv  oJv  on  oJ  mic^ 
jiOT)  Yi  ivoLvrloL  porj  dvoplcc  strrh,  dWa,  rf,  lioLpd  ro  $i,i7,iov  pstfTTt.-^ 

*  It  is  manifest  that  the  motion  which  is  contrary  to  every 
motion  is  not  fortitude,  but  it  is  the  motion  which  is  contrary 
to  that  which  opposes  justice.' 

Discoveries  in  history  are  of  the  last  importance ;  and  it 
would  be  unpardonable  in  us  to  conceal  from  the  public 
Mr.  Taylor's  merit  in  this  particular.  Soctates  is  represented 
in  the  Hipparchus,  at  page  362  of  the  present  translation,  as 
saying, 

*  I  therefore  being  your  friend  dare  not  deceive  you,  and  oppose 
the  mandate  of  so  great  a  man,  (Hipparchus),  after  whose  death 
the  Athenians  were  under  tyrannic  subjection  to  his  brother  Hip- 
pxas.  y^nd  you  must  have  heard  from  all  old  men,  that  there  never 
nvas  a  tyranny  in  Athens  till  these  three  years  past.* 
* *" '      '       '  '  ^^^,._^„_^__^____^___  ^  ^^ 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  262.  f  Tom,  u,  p.  Ill,  Q^ 
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So  then,  according  to  this  account,  the  tyranny  of  Hippias 
commenced  three  years  before  this  was  spoken  by  Socrates  ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  ask  of  the  old  men  what  had  happened 
three  years  before  !  ! — And  can  Plato  be  supposed  capable  of 
making  Socrates  assert  such  a  falsehood  ?  Can  he  have  repre- 
sented him  so  ignorant  of  history,  and  even  so  forgetful  of  the 
transactions  of  his  own  time,  as  to  state  that  to  have  happened 
in  his  life- time,  nay,  within  three  years  of  the  time  when  he 
spoke,  which  took  place  long  before  he  was  born  ?  No* 
But  Mr.  Taylor,  with  his  usual  luck  at  blundering,  has  given 
a  meaning  to  the  words  of  his  author  which  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  convey.  Plato  says,  '  after  whose  deaths  the  Athenians 
continued  three  years  under  the  despotic  government  of  his  brother 
Hippias :  and  you  must  have  heard  from  all  old  men  that  these 
n.uere  the  only  years  in  which  a  despotic  government  existed  in 
Athens,  cj  /cal  aTto^ccvovro^  rplx  sti^'  srupa,yve6^y}(ra,v  'A^TjvaTot 
VTfo  rou  dhxpQj  dvrou  ^lititlnu .  xai  TTavrwy  av  nov  'tcxXoi.imv  yptstroig 
on  T'x'jta  [j^ovx  roL  irrj  rvpoi.vy);  sysvsro  &v  'AQijva/j.  Tom.  ii. 
p.  229.  B. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II. — Munimenta  Antiqua ;  or  Observations  on  antient  CaS" 
ties.  Including  Remarks  on  the  whole  Progress  of  Architecture^ 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  military ^  in  Great  Britain  :  and  on  the 
corresponding  Changes^  in  Manners^  Laws,  and  Customs.  Tend- 
ing  both  to  illustrate  modern  History :  and  to  elucidate  mafiy  in» 
teresting  Passages  in  various  antierit  classic  Authors.  VFith 
Plates.  By  Edward  King,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  ^c.  Vol.  U.  Fo^ 
lio,     3/.  13/.  6^.     Boards.     G.  a7id  W.  Nicol. 

ALTHOUGH  our  return  to  the  durable  fortresses  of  this 
accomplished  antiquary,  has  been  long  obstructed,  we  have  not 
ceased  to  admire  the  persevering  efforts  of  his  skill  and  erudi- 
tion. The  title-page  adequately  announces  an  arduous  enter- 
prise, its  character  and  tendency.  In  the  second  division  of  his 
comprehensive  plan,  Mr.  King,  amidst  various  interesting  in- 
quiries, distinctively  examines  the  military  works  of  the  Romans  in 
Qur  island,  imitated  afterwards,  in  many  respects,  by  the  Britons 
and  the  Saxons.  We  shall  trace  his  progress  as  minutely  as  the 
nature  of  our  journal  will  allow,  enumerate  facts,  abridge  rea- 
sonings and  conjectures,  and  glance  at  remarks  which  seem  de- 
sultory or  irrelevant. 

Dissertations  by  former  antiquaries  on  the  general  architec- 
ture of  the  Romans^— a  paucity  of  remains  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept military  walls  and  camps, — and  investigations  already  pur- 
sued with  success  by  general  Roy  and  general  Melville,  through 
many  principal  stations,  roads,   and  ports,  —  have  iuflueuce4 
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Mr.  King  to  comprcjhcnd  this  department  of  his  work  *  in  thf 
smaller  compass.' 

Works  entirely  Roman  arc  considered  in  preference  to  Brito~ 
Roman  fortresses.  The  last  are  distinguished  as  places  of  de- 
fence originally  formed  by  the  Britons^  improved  or  adapted  to  use 
by  the  Romans^  and,  in  more  recent  ages,  occasionally  convert- 
ed into  strong-holds  by  the  Saxonsy  Danes^  and  Normans,  Among 
the  few  military  structures  entirely  Roman,  of  which  *  the  par- 
ticularities' are  explained,  Richborough,  in  Kent,  the  earliest 
and  best  preserved,  *  claims  our  first  attention.'  Mr.  Boys  of 
Sandwich,  occupier  of  the  land,  who  had  indefatigably  traced 
these  walls  and  foundations,  furnished  the  author  with  exact 
plans.  Aided  by  his  own  observations  on  the  spot,  he  is  induced 
to  conclude  that  Richborough  may  be  considered  as  a  conv 
plete  illustration  of  the  general  mode  of  constructing  orighial 
Roman  fortresses  m  Brit  am. 

Discovered  medals,  coins,  and  historical  fragments,  support 
the-opinion  that  in  the  time  of  Claudius  this  castrum  was  formed 
near  the  usual  landing-place  of  the  Romans,  where  Julius  Gae-i- 
sar,  *  after  he  sailed  from  the  heights  near  Dover,  is  with  good 
reason  believed  to  have  arrived  ;'  and  St.  Paul,  unexpectedly  in- 
troduced, is  also  supposed  to  have  landed.  To  elucidate  the  dis- 
putable opinion  that  Vespasian,  actual  conqueror  of  Britain^ 
here  held  a  command  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  we  are  referred 
to  strong  reasons  adduced  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry  in  his  History 
of  Great  Britain.  *Here  Agricola  also  first  arrived,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  time  of  Domitian.^  "*" 

Richborough  commanded  one  of  the  mouths  of  an  sestuary 
where  once  floated  the  navy  of  Rome,  between  the  Isle  of  Tha- 
n^t^  then  really  an  island,  and  the  British  shore.  Nunc  durat 
solum.  Meadows,  bordering  on  the  insignificant  rivulet  the 
Sai-re  or  Stour.,  have  usurped  the  tract.  Reculver,  a  similar 
fortress,  commanded  the  other  entrance  of, this  port. 

The  walls  of  Richborough  (it  is  presumed  by  Battely  (An- 
tiq.  Rutupin.,)  Harris,  Lelandy  and  Lewis,  on  whose  reasonings 
Mr.  King  relies)  were  begun  about  the  year  43  ;  and  were  in 
part  completed  or  enlarged  under  the  emperor  Severus,  about 
the  year  205.  The  first  stone,  the  author  imagines,  was  laid  by 
Aldus  Plautius,  tlie  prsetor,  and  earliest  governor  of  the  fortress  ; 
whose  wife,  Pomponla  Gracina,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  tried, 
as 'Vac jtus  narrates,  for  embracing  a  strange  superstition,  was 
by  the  Roman  laws  acquitted  of  *  any  thing  immoral.'  The 
early  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  its  progress  in  Britain, 
subjects  of  a  lengthened  note,  we  must  abandon,  to  pursue  the 
principal  subject. 

Situate  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  promontory  *  close  to  a 
steep  precipice  ^r/j-/w<s/v/,'  at  the  foot  of  which  was  once  the  ha- 
ven, Richborough  is^  conjectured  Xd  have  been  originally  founded 
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on  a  small  and  distinct  island :    Thanet  was  then  an  isle  on  a 
xnuch  larger  scale.     *  The  slip  of  land  between  this  spot  and 
Gursom  is  even  now  sometimes  quite  overflowed.' 
;    In  these  remains,  are  discoverable  the  principal  parts  of  a  pey-, 
feet  stationary  camp.  ; 

The  upper  division  was  allotted  to  the  generals  and  chief  of- 
ficers, the  lotuer  to  the  legions.  In  the  first,  Mr.  King  presumes, 
was  situate  the  pra^toriiim^  with  its  parade  \  the  principiay  com- 
prising the  augurale  or  place  for  sacrifice  ;  and  the  sacellimiy^  or 
t;emple  containing  the  principal  ensigns,  particularly  the  eagles ^ 
—  objects  of  superstitious  veneration  among  the  Romans, — 
thought  to  be  the  '  abomination  of  desolation '  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures.  It  appears  to  the  author  highly  probable,  that  some 
of  the  same  kind,  which  had  been  placed  in  this  identical  build- 
ing by  Vespasian^  were  afterwards  carried  by  him  against  J.^rti^- 
salem,  and  are  alluded  to  in  the  tremendous  prophecy  of  th^.de- 
struction  of  that  city.    Similar  fancies  are  frequent. 

The  four  great  gates  of  a  stationary  camp  are  traced  amidst 
"the  walls  of  this  castrum  ;  the  decuman,  or  largest  gate,  which 
allpv/ed  ten  men  to  pass  abreast — the  postern  or  first  principal 
gate,  near  the  quarters  of  the  chief  officers,  —  the  pn^toiian 
gate,  here  also  the  luater  gate,  —  and  the  second  principal  gate, 
nearly  opposite  to  tfie  postern. 

On  the  outside  of  the  walls,  the  Roman  toiuers,  of  which'  the 
foundations  have  been  discovered,  were  added,  as  their  construc- 
tion evinces,  after  the  completion  of  the  original  fabric. 

Unaided  by  engraved  plans,  we  can  only  attempt  to  exhibit 
an  imperfect  sketch  of  an  encampment  esteemed  among  our 
most  valuable  and  genuine  military  remains. 
•  Its  form  only  deviates  from  a  square  in  obedience  to  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  ground,-  Of  its  magnitude  and  construction, 
tlie  north  ivall  and  its  rriasonry  offer  an  interesting  specimen, 

*  On  approaching  the  ruins,  the  eye  is  struck  with  the  magnificent 
appearance  of  the  north-eastern  wall,  commonly  called  the  north  Avail ; 
which  is,  on  the  outside,  in  some  parts,  near  30  feet  high,  from  the 
ground  .;  and,  in  many  others,  about  23  : — and  is  560  feet  in  length  ; 
and  at  least  5  feet,  in  depth,  or  breadth,  from  the  lower  row  of  bricks 
down  to  the  foundation.  —  Its  thickness,  at  bottom,  is,  in  general, 
from  11  to  12  feet;  but  it  is  in  some  parts  even  thirteen  feet *.' 
Vol.ii.  Y,Q, 

To  oeconomy  of  labour  and  expense,  the  Romans,  in  these 
Structures,  appeared  not  inattentive. 

The  outer  surfaces  were  facings  formed  by  lines,  or  courses 
of  squared  stones  and  of  brick^  in  alternate  rows.    The  internal 


■  *  *  In'most  parts  the  wall,  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet,  is  eleven  feet  thfee 
inches  thick ^  and  afterwards  only  ten  feet  eight  inches.' 
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.  part,  between  these  *  two  uprights,'  was  filled  with  the  common 
materials  of  the  country,  slate,  chalk,  flint,  grit,  free-stone,  or 
other  rubbish  indiscriminately ;  with  cementy  or  mortar^  spread 
or  poured  over  the  mixture  at  proper  distances.  The  solidity 
of  this  workmanship  has  been  proved  by  its  duration,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  either  to  an  accurate  admixture  of 
the  substances  which  formed  the  cement,  or  to  a  just  distribu- 
tion of  the  cement  itself  accommodated  to  the  quality  of  the 
materials. 

At  RicHBOROuGH  the  foundations,  as  Mr.  Boys  relates,  were 
thus  compacted : 

*  First  t'wo  rows  of  bolder  stones  lie  on  the  natural  soil,  which  is 
a  solid  pitsand  ; — then  a  thin  stratum  of  chalk  nodules  ; — next  a  sin- 
gle row  of  holders  ;  and  over  them  another  thin  layer  of  small  chalk  ; 
-—all  these  being  without  cement : — then  holders  again,  mixed  with 
mortar  ;  —  and  so  the  masonry  proceeds  internally,  with  a  confused 
mixture  of  large  holders,  ochre  stones,  sand  stone,  and  blocks  of 
chalk,  with  fossil  pholades  bedded  therein,  and  also  halani  on  their 
surfaces ;  —  the  whole  cemented  with  a  mortar  formed  of  hme,  grit, 
large  and  small  pebbles,  sea  shells,  and  fragments  of  baked  bricks.* 
Volii.  p.  7. 

On  walls  which  have  so  long  withstood  the  assaults  of  time, 
contemplation  must  be  indulged.  The  descriptions  which  fol* 
low  will  compensate  for  their  extent  by  tiie  curious  researches 
which  they  develope. 

^  The  outside  of  this  great  north-east  wall  is  very  beautiful  to  the 
eye  ;  as  well  as  magnificent.  It  is  composed  (as  far  as  now  remains), 
in  general  of  seven  great,  and  fair,  distinct  rows  of  stone ;  each  of 
them  very  nearly  four  feet  thick  :  —  and  each  of  them  consisting,  in 
general,  of  seven  courses  of  separate  stones. 

*  The  measure  of  the  great  combined  courses  sometimes  varies  a 
little  (some  being  foiu-  feet  three  inches,  whilst  others  are  only  three 
feet  three  inches  in  breadth,  or  rather  in  depth  ;)  which  may  there- 
fore perhaps  indicate  an  intention  of  forming  them  about /owr  Roman 
feet  in  breadth,  or  depth,  upon  an  average. 

*  These  great  courses  of  stone  are  separated  from  each  other,  by 
six  smaller  courses  of  bricks,  composed  each  merely  of  a  double  row 
of  bricks,  that  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  (or  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  thickness);  but  are  of  very  different  breadths;  from 
eight  inches  to  a  foot ;  and  of  very  different  lengths  ;  —  some  being 
fourteen  ;  —  some  sixteen  inches  long  ;  —r  ?ind  some  seventeen  and  an 
half ; — a  variation  of  dimensions  to  be  met  with  in  some  other  Roman 
structures. — For  in  the  old  wall  of  Verulam,  was  a  brick,  now  worked 
up  in  the  wall  of  the  abbey  at  St.  Alban's,  which  is  very  nearly  two 
feet  in  length  :  and  there  is  one  at  Dover  near  three  feet  in  length. 

*  The  composition  of  these  bricks  is  also  as  various  as  their  dimen- 
sions.  rr- Some  of  thtm  are  entirely  red  throughout  their  whole  sub- 
stance ;  (hke  our  modem  bricks  ;)  only  of  a  deeper  colour: — some 
are  red  on  the  outsides ;   but  of  a  deep  blue  within  j  —  the  internal 
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aub«tance  being  formed  of  a  different  earth  from  the  outside ;   (per- 
haps for  the  sake  of  sparing  the  better  and  scarcer  material. ) 

*  And  here  again  we  find  a  great  similarity  to  other  Roman  works; 
for  in  the  walls  of  Chesterford,  Verulam,  and  Silchester,  are  exactly 
the  same  varied  appearances. 

*  Some  of  the  bricks  also,  here  at  Richborough,  are  of  a  yellow 
colour ;  having  plainly  been  composed  only  of  mud  and  clay  taken 
from  the  neighbouring  shore.  And  some  of  these  latter  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  merely  dried  by  the  sun  ;  but  how  the  red  ones 
should  become  of  that  colour,  without  the  aid  of  fire  ; — or  how  any 
(except  the  yellow  ones)  should  have  been  dried  in  the  sun  ;  as  has 
been  hastily  conjectured  by  some  antiquaries,  I  cannot  comprehend. 

*  Let  them  have  been  formed  how  they  will ;  the  whole  produce* 
still  a  very  beautiful  effect  to  the  eye. 

*  The  structure  is  every  where,  uniformly,  of  this  sort  of  style  ;— 
except  in  some  very  few  parts  ;  where  reparations  have  plainly  been 
made  in  Saxon  times ;  and  with  squared  stones  of  a  much  smaller 
size ;  and  with  herring-bone  work.'     Vol.  ii.  P.  8. 

That  any  bricks,  red  or  yellow,  dried  by  the  sun  alone  in  this 
climate,  should  be  durable  in  exposed  situations,  is  assuredly  a 
ridiculous  conjecture. 

*  The  several  alternate  rows,  or  courses  of  stone  and  brick,  (here 
described,  as  appearing  in  this  wall,)  werc  by  the  Greeks,  who  lived 
in  Roman  times,  called  ScfxsXioi  or  ^zuJaXioLx  and  are  the  kind  of  or- 
naments alluded  to  by  St.  John,  as  being  so  highly  beautiful,  accord- 
ing to  every  one's  apprehension,  in  his  days  ;  when,  in  his  emblema- 
tical representation  of  the  walls  of  the  Holy  City,  in  the  prophecy 
of  the  Revelations,  he  speaks  of  such  being  formed  of  precious 
stones.  The  word,  hwsKioL,  is  in  our  translation  of  the  passage, 
very  improperly  rendered,  as  far  as  relates  to  a  consistency  with  our 
modern  ideas,  foundations  ;  instead  of  courses  :  and  this  mistranslation 
occasions  much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  most  persons,  who  attempt 
to  read  the  prophet's  sublime  description. 

*  Nevertheless  the  reason  why  these  alternate  rows  either  of  brick, 
or  of  smooth  fiat  stones,  were  antiently,  called  9e/xf A<a  9e,a&X<oj, 
foundations,  (though  the  word  seems  now  so  uncouth,  and  inapplica- 
ble, in  our  ears,)  is  yet  apparent  enough.  For  whoever  examines 
Roman  walls  attentively,  will  find,  that  most  usually  the  broader  al- 
ternate rows  of  rude  stone,  or  flints,  or  rubble,  and  mortar,  were  evi- 
dently constructed,  merely  by  having  the  whole  mass  flung  carelessly 
into  a  great  caisson,  or  frame  of  wood,  whose  interior  breadth  was  that 
of  the  wall ;  and  whose  depth  was  that  of  the  space  between  the  al- 
ternate rows  of  bricks  ;  and  whose  length  was  sometimes  more,  and 
sometimes  less,  just  as  suited  convenience ;  and  that  the  parts  thus 
reared,  one  at  the  end  of  another,  on,  and  over  each  row  of  bricks, 
were  united  together  afterwards,  merely  by  means  of  very  small  loose 
stones,  and  mortar,  thrown  into  the  narrow  space  left  at  the  ends  be^ 
tween  them. — As  therefore  these  caissons  were  removed  up  from  one 
row  of  bricks  or  smooth  stones  to  another  superior  row,  in  constant 
repetition,  according  as  the  wall  advanced  in  height;  and  were  placei 
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successively  upon  every  row ;  those  substantial  rows  of  bricks  regu- 
larly placed,  might  veiy  well  be  called  dsy^aXioiy  or  QsuJ'aicc,  or  fouri" 
tfaiions  ;  because,  indeed,  such  they  really  were,  the  whole  way  up,  to 
those  identical  building  frames. 

*  And,  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  those  numerous 
^mall  sqiiare  holes,  found  in  some  of  the  RomSri  walls,  and  even  at 
'Richboroughy  perforating  their  substance,  at  different  heights,  were 
left  by  the  very  timbers  made  "use  of  to  support  th  se  caissons. 

*  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  be  here  asserted,  that  all  Roman 
walls  were  just  go  built ;  —  because,  where  the  outsides  of  the  alter- 
hate  courses  were  not  to  be  left  quite  rough ;  but  Were  to  be  adorned 
with  a  smooth  facing  of  regular  squared  stones;  as  many  of  them  now 
Appear  to  be  ;  and  were  moreover  of  gi-eat  thickness  ;  it  is  very  pro- 
bable such  facings,  on  each  side  of  the  wall,  might  be  first  regularly 
raised,  by  masonry,  in  lieu  of  the  sides  of  caissons  ;  and  then  the  con- 
fused heap  of  stones,  rubble,  and  mortar,  might  be  merely  thrown  in 
between  those  strong  facings.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

In  this  north-eastern  wall  is  a  side-gate,  which,  being  situate 
nearest  to  the  quarters  of  the  chief  officers,  was  originally,  by 
the  Romans,  denominated  one  of  the  principal  gates,  but  has 
been  since  nam.ed  the  postern  gate.  Almost  indistinguishable 
externally,  its  peculiar  construction  and  sudden  turn  cannot  be 
clearly  explained  without  a  delineation. 

i?his  passage,  at  first  parallel  with  the  wall,  quickly  turns  at 
a  right  angle  to  enter  the  encampment.  Its  width,  which  in  the 
first  direction  is  four  feet,  spreads,  on  its  turning,  to  seven  feet 
eight  inches.  Its  length  in  one  direction  is  ten  feet  four  inches, 
in  the  other,  fifteen  feet.    The  whole  of  the  internal  area  of  the 

freat  castrum,  now  a  corn-field,  is  seen  at  one  view,  .with  its 
illock,  covered  with  briars,  on  which  stood  the  pratorium. 
On    its    northern  side,  as    is   usual  in  ancient  remains,  the 
wall  is  observed  to  be  in  better  preservation  than  on  its  southern 
face. 

In  the  worth-western  wall  an  open  space  of  peculiar  breadth 
indicates  the  situation  of  the  decuman  gate,  a  discovery  which 
Mr.  King  vindicates  with  confidence.  No  fragments  of  wall  re- 
main in  the  opening:  a  complete  pavement  is  found  of  solid 
stones  similar  to  that  of  the  postern  gate,  twenty-one  feet  one 
inch  in  breadth,  affording  *  exactly  sufficient  space  for  ten  men  to 
march  abreast.'  Adapted  to  sudden  sallies,  and  consequently 
rnore  open  to  assault,  this  gate  owed  its  strength  rather  to  its 
defenders  than  to  its  construction :  a  decision  which  the  au- 
thority of  passages  in  Casar  and  Livy  seems  to  confirm. 

An  error,  by  which,  as  the  author  candidly  confesses,  he  was 
once  himself  deluded,  is  here  discovered  in  the  able  work  of 
general  Roy — *  the  mistaking  the  praetorian  gate  for  the  de- 
cuman,' and  t\iQ  front  of  a  Roman  camp  for  its  rear.  Citations 
from  Polybius  and  Livy  by  which  the  general  has  endeavoured 
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to  illustrate  his  opinion,  are  ingeniously  turned  against  him  by 
Mr.  King. 

Within  the  postern  gate,  directing  the  sight  *  from  the  great 
north-west  wall'  and  *  from  the  decuman  gate  on  the  right,  to- 
wards the  left/  we  perceive  no  wall,  but  merely  overlook  a  steep 
precipice.  The  eye  rests  *  upon  marshes,  which  were  once  thi 
sea.'  *  Besides  this  defence'  of  the  precipice,  at  the  eastern 
corner  of  the  camp  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  a  continua- 
tion and  return  of  the  wall  from  the  summit  to  the  shore  by  a 
fortified  descent  which  contained  the  third  ox  prxtorian  gate ; 
or,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  part  of  the  elevated  ground  has  fallen, 
and  that  the  v/alls  were  originally  continued  in  straight  lines  on 
a  level  above  the  existing  stream,  the  pmtorian  gate  m.ay  be 
placed  *  directly  opposite  to  the  decuman  gate '  and  turned  to- 
wards the  sestuary.  _  ' 

The  pratorian  gate  was  always  nearest  to  the  quarters  of  the 
general  and  to  the  pra^torium,  on  the  side  of  the  encampment 
most  exposed  to  attack.         *   - 

'i  A  fragment  of  wall  only  remains  next  to  the  precipice,  where 
a  large  breach  is  seen  on  the  side  of  the  camp  opposite  to  the 
postern  entrance.  Here,  it  is  presumed,  was  xhQ  fourth  gate,  call- 
ed by  the  Romans  the  second  principal  gate,  near  the  quartets  of 
the  chief  officers. 

The  foundations .  of  the  round  tG*wers,  about  eighteen  feet  in 
diameter,  subsequently  added  at  the  north  and  west  corners,  are 
less  deep  than  those  of  the  wall  itself ;  the  alternate  courses  of 
brick  range  differently,  and  the  angles  of  the  original  walls  pro- 
ject considerably  into  the  basis  of  the  towers.  The  strength  of 
the  original  castrum  was  in  no  respect  diminished  by  these  ad- 
ditions, attributed  to  the  sera  of  Severus, 

After  our  rapid  survey  of  the  exterior  walls,  we  enter  the  in- 
ternal  area.  An  admeasurement  seems  to  show  the  extent — 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-ivest  ivally  466  feet  y — and  from 
the  north-west  wall  to  the  steep  bank  on  the  south-eastern  side, 
536  feet.  Mr.  Boys  thinks  the  camp  was  once  a  regular  paraU 
lelogram. 

T'rom  the  postern  gate  a  straight  ideal  line  is  drawn  through 
the  enclosure,  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  castrum.  On  the 
right,  Mr.  King  places  the  lower  camp  ;  disposes  in  streets  the 
tents  and  huts  of  the  common  soldiers  ; — places  in  the  midst  the 
equites,  or  Roman  horse  5— on  each  side,  the  troops  named  tri- 
arii  and  principes  \ — and  beyond  these,  on  each  side,  the  hastati^ 
with  the  '  mercenaries,  or  foreign  troops.' 

On  the  left  of  this  imaginary  line,  extends  the  upper  camp. 
Here  he  fixes  the  tents  of  the  principal  officers,  of  die  young 
patricians,  and  of  the  '  noble  volunteers'  named  imperatoris  con^ 
tubernales:  here  he  spreads  the  pavilion  of  the  general,  and  raises 
the  pr^etorium. 
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Beneath  the  site  of  this  supposed  praetorium,  has  been  found 
a  regular  platform  144'  feet  six  inches  in  length,  104-  feet  in 
breadth,  and  five  feet  in  depth ;  of  impenetrable  masonry  com- 
posed of  flint  stones  and  strong  mortar,  a  coat  of  which  is  spread 
over  the  whole  surface,  extends  to  the  edges,  and  affords  no 
break  or  appearance  of  building  except  an  elevated  basis  in  the 
centre,  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

This  raised  foundation,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part,  extends 
in  length  forty-six  feet  eight  inches,  and  in  breadth  twenty- 
two  feet.  The  two  aU^  which  form  the  transverse  of  the  cross, 
are,  'eacli,  thirty-two  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and  seven  feet 
six  inches  in  breadth.' 

On  the  platfonriy  *  there  cannot  remain  a  doubt,'  was  *the  great 
parade  or  fl?/^7/;W^  belonging  to  the  pratorium  /  and  on  thej^w«- 
datioH  which  we  have  described,  sometimes  called  St.  Austin* s 
crosSf  rose  tie  sacellum.  The  walls,  one  foot  and  half  in  thick- 
ness, formed  in  the  *body  of  the  building'  *  a  sort  of  room,'  forty- 
three  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  nineteen  feet  in  breadth, 
*  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  principal  eagles  of  the  several  legions 
to  be  placed  at  the  upper  end.*  The  two  wings,  each  internally 
thirty-one  feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  and  half  in  width,  a  pro- 
portion inappropriate  to  other  purposes,  were  *  admirably  well 
adapted  to  receive,  as  mere  cells,  the  numerous  military  stan- 
dards of  the  subordinate  divisions  to  be  placed  leaning  against 
the  walls.' 

A  Christian  chapel,  it  is  admitted,  was  probably  in  later  ages 
constructed  on  this  spot.  '  Places  of  pagan  superstition  were 
often  used  for  Christian  worship-,'  and  as  thesefoundations  differ  in 
shape  from  a  catholic  cross,  St.  Austin  is  not  permitted  to  obli- 
terate the  recollection  of  an  augurale  and  sacellum.  To  his  con^ 
jectures  Mr.  King  adds  a  few  corroborating  facts, 

*  On  removing  the  earth  around,  to  clear  the  surface,  there  v/ere 
found,  boars'  tusks ;  cinders  ;  and  wood  coals  ;  and  other  indications 
of  remains  of  sacrifices  ;  besides  pieces  of  brass,  iron,  and  lead  ;  and 
pieces  of  broken  vessels :  and  flat  pieces  of  alabaster,  with  numeral 
letters  on  them.'     Vol.  ii.   p.  19. 

Not  only  the  platform  of  the  augurale,  but  the  *  whole  ground- 
plot  of  the  castrum  had  originally  been  smoothed'  and  rendered 
compact  *  over  the  natural  soil.' 

*  In  digging  under  all  these  foundations,  to  make  these  various 
discoveries,  was  found,  at  the  bottom  of  all ;  (and  therefore  plainly 
in  a  place  where  it  must  have  been  lost,  and  buried  before  the  tuorh 
nvere  Jirst  btgun,)  a  little  bronze  figure  of  a  Roman  soldier,  playing 
upon  a  pair  of  bag-pipes.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  Ephippia,  or  horse  trappings*  of 
some  Roman  knight;  and  to  have  been  designed  to  be  suspended  be* 
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fore  the  breast  of  the  horse  ;  hung  on,  by  leathern  thongs  passing 
through  the  two  cavities  behind  the  pipe  ;  and  secured,  at  bottom, 
by  another  thong  passing  through  a  similar  cavity  in  the  brass  work, 
beneath  the  feet,  which  part  is  now  broken  off. 

*  The  whole  equipment  of  the  figure  is  most  curious  ; — the  precise 
form  of  the  bag,  and  pipes  ;  —  and  the  manner  of  holding,  and  ma- 
naging them  ;  the  helmet ; — the  purse,  or  antknt  scr'tpy  on  one  side  ; 
— and  the  short  Roman  sword,  or  dagger,  on  the  other ; — and  the 
coat,  and  belt. — And  the  whole  is  a  proof,  that  the  bag-pipe  was  ori- 
ginally no  Scotch,  but  a  Roman  instrument;  —  a  fact  that  is  also 
strongly  corroborated  by  the  bas-relievo  at  Rome  mentioned  by  Dr, 
Barney  :  where  a  Grecian  sculptor  has  given,  in  like  manner,  the  re- 
presentation  of  this  instrument. 

*  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Scotch  borrowed  the  modern  bag-pipe, 
from  the  old  Roman  double  pipe  ;  —  as  they  did  the  plaidy  and  the 
mode  of  wearing  it,  from  the  Roman  toga**     Vol.  ii.  p.  21. 


*  A  similar  little  bronze  was  found  on  the  outside  of  the  walls  ; 
and  otner  bronze  figures  have  also  been  found  here  j  particularly 
a  figure  of  Mercury  : — and  a  vast  quantity  of  Roman  coins,  of  such 
kinds  as  might  be  expected  in  a  camp,  that  is,  of  small  ones,  of 
little  value,  have  also  been  frequently  dug  up.'     VoL  ii.  p.  22. 

To  sketch  the  characteristic  features  of  a  Roman  stationary 
encampment,  we  have  halted  at  Richhorough :  through  the  re- 
maining posts,  our  march  will  be  accelerated. 

"We  proceed  to  Portchester,  a  station  of  the  highest  antiquity, 
where  *  Vespasian  unquestionably  planted  his  tremendous  stan^ 
dards^  and,  perhaps,  first  landed.  The  fortress  is  minutely 
described.  Its  ancient  dimensions  exceed  those  at  Richhorough. 
A  strong-hold  during  so  many  ages,  from  the  sera  of  the  Saxons 
to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabethf  it  has  received  '  vast  and  ex- 
tremely various  additions,'  which  are  here  *  brought  into  one 
fair  state  of  comparison.*  Courses  of  brick,  as  before  described, 
divide  the  ancient  stone- work.  Of  the  original  towers  three  re- 
main ;  i\iQ  fourth  is  replaced  by  a  Saxon  keep  tower.  The  Ro- 
man, Saxon,  and  Norman  portions  of  the  building,  are  acutely 
discriminated,  and  judiciously  illustrated  by  plans.  Roman  for- 
tresses of  similar  construction,  in  form  and  disposition  of  ma- 
terials, to  Richhorough  and  Portchester,  are  observable  in  re- 
mote regions,  particularly  at  Nicopolis,  and  near  Cairo  in 
Egypt. 

At  Pevensey^  the  ruins  are  explored  with  equal  diligence. 
Here  we  contemplate  the  remains  of  a  grand  decuman  gatc^ 
twenty-nine  feet  in  breadth,  with  massive  round  towers  on  each 
side,  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  T^is  castrum,  following  the  ir- 
regularities of  tlie  ground,  differs  from  the  usual  square  form  j  a 
variation  to  which  many  acute  and  learned  observations  are  di- 
leaed.   The  traces  of  Saxon  and  Norman  additions,  frequent  in 
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tliis  once.  map;nificeHt  structure,  are  laboriously  Investigated, 
and  accurately  explained  by  many  interesting  plans,  and  by  en- 
graved vievi^s  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Grimm. 

'  To  preserve  this  fine  remain,'  one  of  the  towers  undermined 
has  been  propped  by  new  stone-work  :  a  hint  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Venerable  ruins,  displaying  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and 
manners,  might  be  thus  often  saved  from  prostration,  and, 
without  considerable  expense,  reserved  to  instruct  future 
^es.,  '    ' .    '■'■.' 

*  The  examination  of  the  plans,  and  mode  of  structure  of  these 
three  great  fortresses,  at  Richborough,  Portchester,  and  Peveiisey, 
is  sufficient  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  antient 
Roman  munuions,  in  this  island.  And  almost  every  other  remain, 
that  we  can  discover  of  their  works,  either  perfect,  or  imperfect,  will 
help  to  confirm  the  idea  which  the  examination  of  these  three  conveys.' 
Vohii.  p.  49. 

We  must,'  with  regret,-  hurry  through  the  remaining  encamp- 
ments, 

*  At  Castor,  in  Norfolk,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, we  find  the  vestiges  of  another  of  the  oldest  Roman  camps  in 
Britain  j — where  have  been  dug  up  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Roman 
coiiis,  and  medals ;  and  also  bronzes,  and  antient  Roman  lamps.'  Vol. 
ii.  p.  49. 

Bur^h  Castle,  near  Yarmouth,  Chesterfordy  in  Essex,  and  for- 
tresses of  equal  and  of  inferior  importance  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  are  successively  noticed.  A  comparative  vieiu  of 
Jloman  castra,  with  their  variations  and  irregularities,  delinea- 
ted by  engraving,  accompanies  the  narrative. 

At  Chesterford  no  towers  appear.  They  are  supposed  *to 
have  been  merely  constructed  of  wood,  and  placed  on  the  walls.* 
Of  this  practice,  and  other  instructive  particulars  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  army,  Josephus  supplies  the  evidence. 
.  The  union  and  power  created  by  Roman  discipline  render 
their  victories  less  astonishing.  Their  camps  were  cities  ;  the 
boundary  fortified,  the  interior  calculated  either  for  a  temporary 
or  a  durable  abode.  The  usual  habitations  of  our  warlike  abori^ 
gines  were  less  stable  than  the  most  exposed  and  transitory  posts 
of  their  oppcsers. 

Temporary  campSy  entrenchments ,  or  earthworks,  are  not  left 
unconsidered.  In  Scotland,  where  they  abound,  many  are  well 
preserved.  The  camp  at  KirUoddo,  so  admirably  described  by 
general  Roy,  shows  the  space  occupied  by  10,000  men  to  be 
about  2280  feet  in  length,  by  1080  feet  in  breadth.  '  The  di- 
mensions of  the  ccstra  already  described  are  comparatively  in- 
significant. 

•  With  regard  to  their  mode  of  abiding  in  these  camps  and 
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castra,*  Mr.  King  lias  added  his  own  ingenious  remarks  to  In- 
formation laboriously  collected  from  the  best  ancient  and  mo- 
dern authorities.  The  order  of  encamping,  the  characteristic 
difference  of  the  Hygiman  from  the  Folybian  mode,  the  allot- 
ments of  the  several  ranks  of  the  army  on  the  ground,  the  divi- 
sions, appellations,  distinct  services,  armour,  weapons,  and 
costume  of  the  Roman  troops,  are  luminously  detailed. 

From  the  military  remains  of  the  Romans — after  noticing 
the  wall  of  Sever  us  y  and  their  admirable  roads — our  indefatigable 
guide  conducts  us  to  their  domestic  habitations  ;  of  which  the 
prospect  is  humiliating. 

*  A  few  fragments  oi piihlic  baths  ; — and  a  few  traces  of  villas  ': — a 
few  mutilated  figures,  and  statues  ; — some  tessellated  pavements  ; — 
small  votive  altars  ; — and  funeral  inscriptions ;— are  all  the  marks  of 
their  once  fancied  greatness,  and  splendour.— And  surely,  had  there 
ever  been  any  other  kind  of  existing  specimens  of  magnificence  ; — had 
there  ever  been  superb  buildings,  eidier  of  stone,  or  brick  ;  some 
other  distinguished  fragments. o/"j-«f;6  must  have  remained,  as  well  as 
those  few  that  have,  from  time  to  time,  actually  been  discovered  at 
Bath  ;  or  preserved  at  Dover ;  or  at  Leicester  ; — or  in  the  walls  of 
the  castra,  at  Richborough,  Portchester,  and  Pevensey  j — or  near 
the  great  wall  of  Severus. 

*  To  take  it  for  granted  that  such  did  exist,  but  were  destroyed 
by  the  Saxons,  and  Normans,  is  surely  hardly  allowable  : — for  where 
any  considerable  parts  of  Roman  structures,  have  really  ever  been 
removed,  and  taken  away,  either  by  the  Saxons,  or  the  Normans^ 
there  seldom  fails  to  be  evidence  of  such  facts,  from  the  appearanct^ 
of  the  Roman  bricks  used  in  the  succeeding  Saxon,  and  Norman 
works ; — as  at  Colchester  castle  ;  and  at  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.     • 

*  If  even  the  most  trifling  parts  of  their  structures,  such  as  tessel- 
lated pavements,  and  the  very  flues  of  their  stoves,  have  remained,  in 
the  perfect  state  we  now  find  so  many  of  them  ;  surely  it  may  with 
good  reason  be  asked,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  greater  and 
more  substantial  parts,  (if  any  such  there  ever  v/ere)  should  have 
left  no  traces? — and  the  plain  conclusion  must  be,  that  in  general 
the  superstructures  were  at  best  slight, — :ind  often  of  wood; — and 
not  like  those  very  few  more  stately  edifices,  whose  remains  have 
really  been  found  so  long  preserved  any  where  ; — either  at  Bath  ; 
— or  at  Leicester  ;— or  at  Canterbury  ; — or  at  Dover.*  Vol.  ii, 
p.  162. 

Raillery  is  employed  to  combat  our  early  prejudices  in  favour 
of  Roman  magnificence  in  private  as  well  as  in  natio?ial  struc- 
tures. Tessellated  pavements,  their  materials,  texture,  and 
design,  are  minutely  examined.  The  mere  fmgi I ity  of  these 
Jloors  cannot,  in  our  judgement,  necessarily  imply  a  sllg/jt  smper^ 
structure  :  nor  can  a  few  traces  of  inconsiderable  porticoes,  or  of 
co?ifi7ied  apartments,  satisfactorily  prove  a  general  inelegance  in 
their  dwellings,  or  that ,  their  buildings  seldom  exceeded  in  ele- 
vation a  single,  story.     Although  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Lysons 
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at  Woodchester,  and  the  learned  speculations  of  Mr.  King  on 
the  Laurefit'me  villa  of  Cicero,  may  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to 
his  conclusions,  ivc  perceive  no  adequate  facts  to  show  '  that 
the  Rovia)2S  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  import  into  this  coun- 
try any  much  higher  specimens  of  domestic  convenience  and  com* 
fort: 

Of  AMPHITHEATRES,  BASILICv'E,  ARCHED  WALLS,  Or  ARCHED 

GATES,  frequent  in  Italy,  the  traces  here  are  rare.  Hence  it  is 
imagined  that  Britain  was  considered  as  a  remote  and  inferior 
province. 

Roman  arches  in  England  are  usually  of  rude  construction, 
and,  in  number,  inconsiderable.  This  subject  gradually  leads 
to  a  novel  and  excellent  dissertation  on  the  earliest  use  of  the  arch 
in  buildings. 

*  Arches,  and  domes,  were  indeed  only  in  an  imperfect  degree,  and 
on  a  small  scale,  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Britain.  Nor  is 
this  at  all  surprising  ;  if  we  are  indeed  to  conclude,  that  the  arch  it^ 
self  was,  in  those  days,  in  reality  only  a  recent  invention:  Vol.  ii^ 
p.  222. 

Neither  holy-writ,  nor  Homer  (in  the  original),  nor  Herodotus^ 
nor  does  the  Greek  language  itself,  possess  a  ivord  properly  de- 
noting this  form.  No  arches  existed  in  Solomon's  Temple,  in 
Egyptian  Thebes,  in  the  Pyramids,  at  Babylon,  in  the  ancient 
Hindu  buildings,  at  Persepolis  in  Persia,  among  the  Remains 
at  Pacstum,  at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  or 
even  in  Rome  itself  '  long  prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.* 

The  ARCH  '  ivas  probably  invented  by  Archimedes,  only  a  little 
before  the  Augustan  age: 

In  the  Supplement  to  Montfaucon's  Antiquities,  on  two  re- 
presentations of  Egyptian  has  reliefs,  we  observe  an  arched  ca* 
nopy,  and  an  arched  donr-ivay.  We  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  date  of  their  execution,  which,  we  may  pre- 
sume, was  after  the  period  to  which  Mr.  King  ascribes  this  in- 
vention. 

From  the  rude  structure  of  the  arch  In  England,  are  we  au- 
thorised to  consider  the  arch  itself  of  recent  invention  ?  The 
criterion  of  excellence  in  architecture  is  durability.  Ornament 
is  easily  superadded.  By  exact  execution,  correct  radii,  or 
close  union  of  solid  parts,  can  7nodern  builders  rival  the  stability 
of  arches,  still  enduring,  tur?jed  by  the  Romans  with  ruder  stones 
and  wider  interstices,  but  more  adhesive  mortar  ?  Is  tlie  appro- 
priate application  of  rough  materials  a  proof  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge ?  We  are  precluded  from  discussing  these  interesting 
questions,  and  constrained  to  confess  that  the  authorities  v/hich 
Mr.  King  has  laboriously  combined,  are  powerfully  in  favour  of 
his  decisions.     Difficulties  he  thus  surmounts  : 

*  As  to  the  celebrated  jf-7t>«-j' o/'-/?(7Wf,  which  have  been  so  often 
spoken  of  as  being  constructed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus :— from  the 
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rery  account  which  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  Strabo,  and  PHny, 
give  of  them,  as  it  stands  in  their  own  words,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  the  real  work  of  Tarquin  was,  in  some  parts,  mere 
excavation  of  rock  ; — and  in  others,  (where  any  thing  hke  vaulting 
was  needful,)  formed  of  strong  side  walls,  covered  originally  some- 
what in  the  manner  of  the  vaulting  under  the  hanging  gardens  at 
Babylon  ;  or  else  merely  with  timber : — and  that  the  whole  was, 
after  many  ages,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  only,  arched  over  by  Agrip- 
pa.»     Vol.ii^   p.  269. 

«  And  that  noble  dome,  the  Pantheon^  to  have  been  built  by  Agrip. 
pa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, — and  the  first  great  patron  of  arts, 
and  of  science. 

*  Some  persons  indeed  have  conceived,  that  the  portico  only  of  the 
Pantheon,  was  built  by  Agrippa  ; —  and  that  the  dome  itself  was  of  a 
prior  date, — But  for  such  conjecture,  there  is  no  other  support  than 
mere  fancy  :  whilst  the  perfect  silence  of  all  preceding  ages,  concern- 
ing its  existence,  bears  almost  positive  testimony  to  the  contrary. — It 
is  hardly  possible  to  suppose,  that  so  wonderful  a  structure  as  this 
dome  should  never  have  been  mentioned,  or  taken  the  least  notice  of, 
befoi-e  the  time  of  Augustus,  if  it  had  really  been  in  existence  ;  when 
so  much  was  said  in  the  Augustan  age,  and  has  been  said  ever  since, 
concerning  the  wonderful  boldness  of  the  invention,  and  the  marvellous 
execution  of  the  design. 

'  And  as  there  is  no  good  reason  for  conceiving  the  Pantheon  to 
have  existed  before  that  age,  so  also,  when  all  circumstances  are  duly 
considered,  we  must,  I  am  persuaded,  form  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
conclusion,  concerning  the  Arco-felice  of  brick,  at  Cumis  ; — and  even 
concerning  the  aqueduct  of  Ancus-Martius,  notwithstanding  the  name 
it  bears, 

*  In  short  they  appear  every  one  of  them,  to  have  arisen,  in  their 
present  arched  state,  nearly  coaeval  with  the  Pantheon  ; — with  the  se- 
pulchre of  Augustus  \\\m^e\i  \ — and  with  many  arched,  vaulted  temples, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, — all  of  which  seem  evidently  to  have 
been  deemed,  in  that  age,  as  structures  of  a  kind  both  novel  and  un^ 
common.*     Vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

Roman  walls,  particularly  those  of  Antonimis  and  SeveruSy 
with  the  line  of  march,  '  military  garhy  and  general  appearance 
of  Roman  soldiers  (from  the  representations  on  Trajan's  Pillar), 
form  the  concluding  subjects  of  the  work. 

Under  Roman  protection,  the  Britons,  although  they  reverted 
to  barbarism,  improved  in  industry  and  civilisation.  To  Roman 
invasion,  in  itself  unjustifiable,  but  salutary  in  its  effects,  Mr. 
King  attributes  the  overthrotu  of  druidical  superstition,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

Castrorum  imperiis  functi,  we  terminate  a  long  cam- 
.paign  ;  acknowledging  that  many  enthusiastic  appeals  to  religious 
feeling,  fanciful  allusions  to  scripture-history,  unsupported  con- 
jectures, and  distasteful  repetitions,  have  been  designedly  over- 
looked. These  defects  are  almost  absorbed  bv  genuine  merits, 
penetrating  research,  solid  learning,  and,  on  the  whole,  rational 
deductions  from  accumulated  facts. 


(      32      )  '^ 

Art.  III. — ^/i  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of  rare  and  valttahle 
Editlo?is  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics  ;  including  Scriptures 
de  Re  Rustica,  Greek  Romances,  and  Lexicons  and  Grammars  i 
to  which  is  added  a  complete  Index  Analyticus,  The  whole  pre--' 
ceded  by  an  Account  of  the  Polyglot  Bibles y  and  the  best  Editions 
of  the  Greek  Septuagint  and  Testament.  By  Thomas  Frognall 
Dibdin,  A.  B.  ^c.     8w.      12^.     Boards,     Dwyer.      1804. 

THE  work  which  we  ^re  now  called  upon  to  notice,  is  the 
second  of  th?  kind  that  has  been  the  produce  of  our  soil.  The 
advantage  of  them  to  the  classical  scholar  is  sufBciently  ob- 
vious ;  and  the  rapid  sale  which  the  various  editions  of  Har- 
wood's  work  experienced,  is  a  proof  that  English  students  have 
been  sensible  of  their  utility,  iiut,  notwithstanding  the  general 
usefulness  of  Dr.  Harwood's  View  of  the  Classics,  it  laboured 
under  some  indisputable  imperfections,  that  have  frequently  sur- 
prised us.  Not  to  mention  that  many  important  and  early  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  were  omitted,  the  confused 
manner  of  arrangement  certainly  called  for  amendment.  We 
mean  not  to  disparage  that  performance :  far  from  this,  we  feel 
grateful  for  what  has  been  done :  but  the  inconvenience  which  was 
produced  by  intermixing  editions  of  'Ca^  fourteenth  with  those,  of 
the  fifteenth^  sixteenth^  and  even  seventeenth  centuries,  could  not 
but  be  felt.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  Homer.  Jn 
the  doctor's  catalogue  of  the  various  editions  of  that  poet,  the 
Iliad,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1676,  stands ji^rj/,  after  which  comes 
the  editio  princeps  of  1488;  even  Barnes's  edition  of  171-1 
stands  before  those  of  the  fifteenth  century.  We  considered 
the  manner  also  in  which  the  respective  authors  were  arranged, 
as  objectionable.  For,  by  placing  them  according  to  the  ssra  in 
which  they  flourished  instead  of  alphabetically,  an  index  be- 
came necessary ;  and  this,  in  the  later  editions  of  the  work,  was 
too  full  of  errors  to  be  of  much  use. 

But  if  Dr.  Harwood's  performance  had  been  less  exceptionable 
than  it  really  was,  the  many  valuable  editions  of  the  classics  v/hich 
have  been  published  since  his  time,  rendered  it  desirable  that  som.e 
hand  should  supply  his  inevitable  deficijncies.  This  has  been 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  His  views  in  the  present  work,  to- 
gether with  the  sources  whence  his  information  has  been  drawn, 
will  be  best  explained  by  himself;  and  the  modest  manner,  iii 
which  he  speaks  of  his  labours,  cannot  fail  to  secure  to  him  the 
candour  he  requires. 

*  My  chief  authorities'  (says  he)  *in  the  crihcal  department  are, 
Morhof,  Le  Long,  Fabricius,  Stollius,  Ernesti,  Masch,  .Har;vood, 
Ilarles,  and  Marsh's  Michaelis :  the  Prolegomena  of  Mill  and  Wet- 
stein,  the  Bibliotheca  Critica  published  at  Amsiei-darn,  1779,  &c.  and 
our  own  principal  Reviews.  To  which  may  be  added,  the  Notitias 
Literariae  of  the  Blpont  C lassies ^  hereafter  noticed  :  these  I  have  carQ-» 
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fully  consulted,  considering  them  in  general  as  the  most  interesting 
part  of  those  editions.  In  order  however  that  the  present  work  might 
receive  every^  advantage  which  I  was  capable  of  affording  it,  I  perused 
the  preface  of  ApoUonius  Rhodius  by  Beck ;  of  Athenaeus  by 
Sweighceuser ;  of  Cicero  by  Beck  ;  of  Diodorus  Siculus  by  Eich- 
stadt ;  of  Eutropius  by  Verheyk  ;  of  Herodotus  by  Wesseling  ;  of 
Homer  by  Heyne  ;  of  Horace  by  Mitscherlich  and  Doering  ;  of  Ju- 
venal by  Ruperti ;  of  Lucretius  by  Wakefield  and  Eichstadt :  of 
Cornelius  Nepos  by  Staveren  ;  of  Petronius  Arbiter  by  Antonius ; 
of  Pindar  by  Heyne  ;  of  Plutarch  by  Wyttenbach  ;  of  the  Parma 
edition  of  Prudentius ;  of  Quintilian  by  Spalding ;  of  Tacitus  by 
Oberlin  ;  of  Velleius  Paterculus  by  Krause ;  of  Virgil  by  Heyne 
(edit.  1788) ;  and  of  the  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica  by  Schneider:  from 
these  I  have  endeavoured  to  glean  every  thing  which  could  enable  me 
to  estimate  the  real  value  of  an  edition. 

*  In  the  bibliographical  and  typographical  department^  I  have  had  re- 
course to  Mallinkrot,  Chevillier,  Maittaire,  Wolfius,  Clement,  De 
Bure,  Laire,  Denis,  Audiffredi,  Panzer,  and  Renouard  :  to  which 
authorities  may  be  added  occasional  references  to  bibliographical  dic- 
tionaries (French  and  English)  and  to  pubhc  and  private  catalogues.* 


*  In  perusing  the  following  pages,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
reader  not  to  discover  errors  and  tautology  ;  for  the  former,  I  can 
only  solicit  his  indulgence,  and  express  my  thanks  for  the  detection 
of  such  as  have  escaped  me  :  ('  quis  posset,  says  Aldus,  in  his  preface 
to  Strabo,  unquam  vitare  hanc  cornmunem  tetnpestatem  ac  calamitatem  lihro* 
rum  r'V  t:he  latter  is  probably  unavoidable  ;  as  in  referring  to  so  many 
writers,  whose  sentiments  are  technically  expressed,  and  consequently 
difficult  to  be  cloathed  in  the  EngUsh  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
imite  elegance  with  perspicuity. 

*  My  object  in  tliis  undertaking,  however  imperfectly  effected,  has 
been  to  promote  the  study  of  bibliography  ;  and  whatever  success  or 
failure  may  attend  it,  I  shall  feel  happy  in  the  reflection  of  having 
been  the  first  to  present  my  fellow-countrymen,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  critics 
on  the  respective  merits  of  the  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,^     Pref.   p.  ix. 


*  Should  ray  own  publication  be  approved  of,  I  may  be  induced 
to  follow  it  up  with  tl  similar  work,  on  the  remaining  Gr^ek  and  Latin 
•■writers  including  the  fathers :  Avhicli  may  be  succeeded  by  an  account 
bf  the  most  curious  and  rare  books  in  the  English  and  French  Ian- 
guages,*     p.  XX. 

The  account  of  the  editions  of  the  chief  classical  writers 
which  is  now  before  us,  receives  no  small  addition  in  value  and 
importance  from  the  very  copious  and  accurate  information 
which  is  prefixed  respecting  the  polyglot  bibles,  ?md  the  most 
esteemed  editions  of  the  sacred  volumes.  No  less  than  six  of 
the  Septuagint  (exclusive  of  that  published  by  Dr.  Holmes  since 
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Har\VvOod*stime)anakventy-four  of  tiieNewTestament,are  added 
to  the  fist  of  those  mentioned  in  the  doctor's  ^  View.'  This  part 
of  the  work  deserves  great  praise  for  the  industry  and  research 
v.-hich  it  exhibits ;  and  we  sliall  select  Mr.  Dibdin's  observa- 
tions on  the  celebrated  Cornplutensian  bible,  as  no  unfavourable 
specimen  of  his  performance.  After  having  given  us  the  title 
page  at  large,  he  thus  proceeds. 

.• ,  ♦  llils  is  the  celebrdted  Polyglot  Bible,  of  which  cardinal  Ximenes 
was  the  promoter  and  patron  :  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  more  learned  parts  of  it,  it  is  said  he  undertook  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  though  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  employed  various  learned  men  to  compose  it,  and  gave  4000  crowns 
for  seven  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible:  the  entire  expense  of  this  mag- 
nificent production,  amounting  to  50,000  ducats,  was  cheerfully  de- 
frayed by  the  liberality  of  the  cardinal. 

*  The  four  first  volumes  comprehend  the  Septuagint:  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Greek  text  is  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  with  a  Latin  interpretation, 
and  the  margin  is  filled  with  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals.  The  fifth 
volume  is  an  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  vocabulary  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  sixth  volume  forms  the  New  Testament,  in  Greek,  with  a  col- 
lateral Latin  translation  (the  Vulgate)  ;  in  the  margin  is  a  sort  of 
concordance,  referring  to  similar  passages  in  other  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  According  to  Clement  (t.  iv.  14-7)  there 
are  only  two  jnarg'inal  observations  in  the  New  Testament ;  one  re- 
lating to  the  omission  of  the  doxoiogy,  the  other  to  the  insertion  of 
the  three  witnesses  in  heaven  —  passages  well  known  to  the  biblical 
student,  and  on  which  a  great  number  of  commentators  have  written, 
with  various  ability  and  success. 

*  The  Complutensian  Polyglot  was  begun  to  be  printed  in  1502, 
was  completed  in  1517,  but  not  pubHshed  till  15^2,  owing  to  some 
doubts  which  were  started  by  the  church  of  Rome,  whether  it  was 
proper  to  bring  it  into  general  circulation.  See  Masch,,t.  i.  195  ;  and 
Marsh's  Miehaehs,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  4-32.  The  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.  giv- 
ing permission  for  the  publication,  was  dated  22d  March,  1520:  the 
copies  were  not  circulated  till  1522. 

*  A  great  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  literaiy  world  to  examine  the 
manuscripts  from  which  the  Polyglot  was  composed.  Professor  Mol- 
denhawer,  who  was  in  Spain  in  1784^,  went  to  Alcala  for  the  very- 
purpose  of  discovering  those  MSS.  ;  and  there  learnt,  to  his  inex- 
pressible chagrin,  that  about  thirty-five  years  before  they  had  been 
sold  by  an  illiterate  librarian,  *  como  memhranas  inutileSi  to  one  Toyro 
a  dealer  in  fireworks,  for  the  purpose  of  making  rockets  !  Martinez, 
a  man  of  learning,  and,  particularly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language, 
heard  of  it  soon  after  they  were  sold,  and  hastened  to  rescue  these 
treasures  from  destruction :  he  arrived  time  enough  to  save  a  fenxt 
scattered  leaves  !  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  library  at  Alcala. 
'  Oh,'  says  Michaelis,  *  that  I  had  It  in  my  power  to  immortalise  both 
hbrarian  and  rocket  maker!'  —  *The  author,'  continues  he,  *of  this 
inexcusable. act  was  the  greatest  barbarian  of  the  present  (18th)  cen- 
tury, and  happy  only  in  being  unknown. 

*  Of  the  intrinsic  value  ot  this  work,  Mills  observes,  speaking  of 
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-  the.  New  Testament:  'In  grandi  illo,  nunquam  satis  celebrando  opere 
Bibliorum  Complutensium,  &c.  Optandum  omnino  esset,  ut  cditio 
haec  magnifica,  sicut  omnium  prima  erat,  ita-  sola  quidem  fuisset,  cu- 
jus  textus.(demto  uno  et  altero  vitio  supra  memorato  quse  in  iterata 
proinde  Bibliorum  istorum  editione  sustulit  Arius  Montanus )  integer 
ct  iliibatus  in  editiones  posteriores  quasque  transiisset.'  See  Pro- 
legom.  (edit.  Kuster.)  sect.  1115.  The  opinion  of  Wetsteiu  is  not 
so  favourable  : — He  says '  Hanc  editionem  Complutensem  ejusque  edi- 
torem  tantum  non  in  coelum  tollunt  laudibiis.*  And  again,  ^Dcnique 
si  quis  ea  quse  hactenus  propbsuimus,  ignorare  malit,  hoc  saltern  sciat, 
editionem  Complutensem  -N.  T.  Grscam,  omnium  doctorum  consensu 
depravatissimam  judicari/  &c.  See  Prolegom.  (xjdit.  Semler)  p.  310— 
15 — 17.  It  must  however  be  remarked  that  according  to  Michaelis, 
Wetstein  has  inserted  readings  in  his  ov/n  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  are  generall/  found  in  the  Complutensian  edition  ;  and 
which  he  preferred  to  the  common  text.  *  He  degrades  it  therefore,' 
says  Michaelis,  'in  words,  but  honours  it  in  fact.' 

*  From  the  bull  of  Pope  Leo  X.  affixed  to  the  work,  it  appears 
that  about  609  copies  were  struck  off:  a  small  number,  exclaims  Cle- 
ment, and  not  sufficient  for  public  Hbraries  !  Michaelis  informs  us, 
(vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  442)  that  it  is  wanting  in  many  of  the  public  libraries 
in  Germany,  and  was  not,  for  many  years,  even  in  that  of  Gottingen  : 
the  copy  in  the  Gottingen  library  cost  480  florins,  and  the  lat« 
Miinchhausen  gave  an  order  to  his  commissioner  to  bid  as  high  as  900 
florins.  Goetze  informs  us  that  about  fifteen  copies  are  to  be  found  in 
Germany.  See  Masch,  t.  i.  339,  and  the  various  authorities  cited  in 
note  i :  according  to  the  preface  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  p.  26,  it 
appears  to  have  been  rare  even  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

'  In  our  own  country,  a  variety  of  copies  may  be  traced  besides 
those  which  are  contained  in  public  libraries.  The  Harleian  copy, 
Bibl.  Harl.  vol.  i.  N°  1,  was  purchased  of  Osborne  the  bookseller,  by 
the  Rev.  Caesar  de  Missy  for  42/.  ;  and  this  very  copy  brought  the 
same  sum  at  the  sale  of  de  Missy's  books  in  1777,  N°  388.  At  Dr. 
Mead's  sale,  N°.  30,  a  fine  copy  was  sold  for  30/. ;  at  the  Cr^venna 
sale,  N°  1,  for  370  florins  ;  at  the  PineUi,  N°.  4910,  a  damaged  copy 
was  sold  for  25/.  14j-.;  at  the  late  sale  of  Dr.  Geddes's  (March  1804.) 
an  imperfect  copy  was  sold  for  11/.  9^.  The  catalogues  of  Gaignat, 
due  de  la  Valliere,  and  Krohn,  each  contain  a  copy  :  I  saw  a  fine  one 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Payne  and  Mackinlay,  booksellers. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  Polyglot  of  cardinal  Ximenes  is  a  pubhca- 
tlon  of  great  rarity  and  beauty;  and  its  intrinsic  excellence,  consider- 
ing the  infantine  period  of  bibUcal  criticism  when  it  was  executed, 
redounds  to  the  eternal  honour  of  its  patron.  See  the  histories  of  Bau- 
dier,  Flechier,  and  MarsolHer,  (the  latter  is  the  more  modern  one,) 

, whose  account  of  the  university  of  Alcala,  the  Polyglot  Bible,  and 
other  literary  projects  suggested  by  the  cardinal,  is  very  interesting. 
The  chief  historian  of  Ximenes  is  Alvaro  Gomez  or  Gomecius,  whose 
work  in  one  volume  foho  (Complut.  1569)  is  extremely  rare  :  it  was 
the  basis  of  every  subsequent  history.  In  the  year  1761,  Vaughan 
translated  the  imperfect  work  of  Baudier.  MaUinkrot,  p.  110,  has 
given  some  account  of  this  Polyglot;  and  a  short  sketch  of  it  appears 
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in  Mr.  ButWr'^  elegant  and  interesting  work,  Horse  Biblicae,  &ee 
p.  123,  7.  -Consult  also  Panzer,  t.vi.  41-1 — 2;  and  Vogt,  92:  In 
lk>wyer's  *Ofigin  of  Printing'  (p.  15fi)  there  is  a  long,  ingenious 
but  unfinished  essay  by  the  Rev.  Caesar  de  Missy  on  this  Complutcn- 
sian  Polyglot :  he  thinks  that  it  is  antedated ;  but  his  reasons,  besides 
being  in  contradiction  to  the  united  testimony  of  all  historians,  do  not 
appear  to  be  conclusive.'     p.  i. 

Every  classical  scholar  will,  we  bcTieve,  join  Michaells  in  la- 
menting liis  inability  to  immortalise  the  librarian  and  rocket- 
maker  above  alluded  to ;  and  will  think  with  us,  that  those 
persons  were  not  less  worthy  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
whose  ignorance,  or  inattention,  in  appointing  so  illiterate  a  fel- 
low to  so  important  a  trust,  v/as  the  mediate  cause  of  this  irre- 
p«mble  loss.  The  number  of  manuscripts  thus  destroyed  has 
been  supposed  to  be  very  great ;  for  Moldenhawer,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  Dibdin,  says  *  one  Rodan  assured  Bowyer  that  he  had 
5een  the  receipt  which  was  given  to  the  purchaser,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  money  was  paid  at  two  different  instal- 
ments.' Mr.  Marsh  has  endeavoured  to  lessen  the  value  of  the 
M-SS.  by  supposing  them  not  to  have  been  vellum  but  paper 
ones.  His  reason  for  this  supposition  is  tliat  rockets  are  not 
made  with  vellum.  This  however  we  think,  with  Mr.  Dibdin, 
to  be  a  very  weak  sort  of  argument,  as  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  vellum  is  a  substance  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  ;  and, 
besides,  they  were  expressly  designated  as  *  useless  parchments , 
memhranas  inutiles.  The  other  Polyglots  of  importance,  noticed 
in  the  present  work,  are  that  of  Antwerp,  in  8  vols,  folio  1569, 
that  of  Michael  I.e  Joy  printed  at  Paris  in  10  vols,  folio,  ann. 
164-5,  that  of  the  justly  celebrated  "Walton,  printed  at  London 
in  6  vols.  foHo  ann.  1657,  and  that  of  Leipsic,  printed  ann.  1750. 
These  are  the  principal  Polyglots.  Mr.  Dibdin  indeed  inserts 
among  the  number  the  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  printed  at  Lon- 
don ann.  1669.  But  though  this  be,  as  he  justly  observes,  an 
indispensable  companion  of  Walton's  Polyglot,  we  cannot  pro- 
perly deem  it  a  Polyglot  Bible ^  as  the  latter  word  is  now  from 
Jong  custom  appropriated  to  the  sacred  volumes.  In  the  account 
of  the  Parisian  Polyglot,  an  interesting  anecdote  is  given  re- 
specting the  fate  of  the  enterprising  projector  of  that  work  (who 
fell  a  victim  to,  the  mortified  pride  of  tiie  ambitious  Richelieu), 
which  we  are  umviUing  to  withhold  from  our  readers :  it  is  as 
follows — 

*  The  Parisian  Polyglot  was  completed  by  the  care  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Michael  Le  Joy  ;  a  name  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  bi- 
bHographer  with  many  singular  reflections  on  the  caprices  of  fortune, 
and  on  the  unexpected  and  miserable  fate  of  an  enterprise  wiiich  ori- 
jrinally  promised  an  abundant  hardest  of  fame  and  profit  to  the  edi- 
tor. 

*  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who9e  name  is  so  often  connected  with  tU(? 
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rnic  arts,  watched  the  progress  of  this  work  with  an  anxious  eye,  and 
seemed,  rightly  perhaps,  to  think  that  nothing  but  his  own  name  was 
wanting  as  its  promoter  and  patron,  to  secure  it  both  a  rapid  sale  and 
extensive  celebrity  :  Richelieii^s  Polyglot  might  probably  have  carried 
a  charm  with  it  which  the  humble  name  of  Le  Joy  was  unable  to  in- 
spire. The  artful  cardinal  first  began  to  win  the  favour  of  Le  Joy 
by  throwing  one  Sionita  (his  rival  and  enemy)  into  prison:  and  then 
came  forward  with  a  magnificent  offer  of  10(),000  crowns  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  publication,  promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
the  editor  and  his  family  under  his  especial  protection.  These  were 
splendid  temptations,  and  nothing  but  more  than  stoical  apathy,  or 
unaccountable  caprice,  could  have  withstood  them  :  Le  Joy  was  not 
to  be  moved  by  prayers,  promises,  or  entreaties,  and  the  offer  of  the 
cardinal  was  rejected.  *  Whether,  says  Le  Long,  he  thought  the  sum 
inadequate  to  the  value  of  the  work,  or  meditated  on  obtaining  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  it ;  or  whether  intoxicated  with  its  splendour,  he 
was  resolved  to  be  the  sole  partaker  of  all  the  celebrity  attached  to 
it,  the  overtures  of  Richeheu  were  pertinaciouslyrejected.'  Astonished 
at  so  unexpected  an  opposition,  the  cardinal  employed  all  those  wily 
and  successful  aits  which  he  so  eminently  possessed,  to  depreciate  a 
Work  he  had  before  wished  to  patronise,  and  resolved  that  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  by  which  the  Polyglot  of  Le  Joy  might  ^e 
brought  into  disrepute.  He  employed  one  Simeon  de  Muis,  to  write 
a  tract  which  should  point  out  its  errors  and  imperfections  ;  Muis 
readily  complied,  and  in  a  composition  of  500  pages  was  dexterous 
enough  to  discover  a  multiplicity  of  errors,  which,  had  he  been  en- 
gaged on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  he  might  have  denominated 
beauties.  The  tract  of  Muis  is  said  to  be  in  the  Musaeum  Renaldinum, 
and  has  never  yet  been  published. 

*  When  it  was  known  that  Muis,  supported  by  such  a  patron,  had 
attacked  the  Polyglot,  a  number  of  pamphleteers  entered  the  lists 
against  Le  Joy,  who  was  doomed  to  feel  the  bitter  effects  of  so  for- 
midable an  opposition.  About  this  time  the  English  booksellers  of- 
fered to  take  600  copies  at  half-price  ;  but  the  pride  of  the  editor  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  humbled  to  comply  with  so  mortifying  a  propo- 
sal: the  Polyglot  therefore  did  not  sell,  and  it  is  said  a  great  number 
of  copies  were  destroyed  as  waste  paper.'     v.  via. 

Thus,  by  the  artful  villany  of  Richelieu,  (such  conduct  deserves 
not  a  milder  name)  the  praiseworthy  and  enterprising  projector 
of  this  great  work  was  brought  to  utter  ruin.  The  motives,  which 
induced  Le  Joy  to  refuse  the  offers  of  the  cardinal  we  do  not 
think  it  so  difficult  to  account  for  as  some  have  supposed.  He 
probablyexpected,that,in  the  splendour  of  Richelieu's  name, that 
of  Le  Joy  would  be  swallowed  up  ;  and  whilst  the  latter  might 
be  considered  as  the  mere  instrument  of  executing  the  project, 
the  former  would  be  esteemed  not  merely  as  the  patron,  hut  even 
as  the  framer  of  the  design.  Such  a  sacrifice  he  was  unwilling 
to  make,  and  was  indisposed  to  run  the  hazard  of  exclaiming 

with  the  poet,  Sic  vos  nm  vobis. The  policy  of  refusing 

the  cardinal's  invitation  is   another  consideration. 

It  must  be'  evident  that  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Dibdin's  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  analyse.  A  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
executed  will  give  a  much  more  correct  idea  of  its  merits  than 
could  be  conveyed  by  any  thing  which  we  can  advance. 
In  selecting  such  a  specimen,  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  an  author  who  has  not  appeared  before  the  republic  of 
letters  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  being  the  only  one  that 
will  suit  the  limits  of  our  journal.  This  is  certainly  some- 
what disadvantageous  to  Mr.  Dibdin ;  since  his  diligence  must 
most  conspicuously  appear  in  the  enumeration  of  those  among 
the  classics,  which  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  great 
number  of  editions,  as  is  the  case  with  Virgil,  Horace,  and 
Cicero.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  however,  we  hope 
to  communicate  a  tolerably  just  opinion  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  present  publication.  In  order  to  do  so,  v/e  have  extract- 
ed the  following  unabridged  account  of  the  different  editions  of 
Pindar. 

*  PINDARUS. 

^  Aldus.     Venet.     Oct.   1513.     Sine  schoUis. 

*  E ditto  princeps  :  ivith  the  Hymns  of  Callimachus.  In  the  '  Pythia,* 
and  *  Nemea,'  Aldus  appears  to  have  consulted  a  much  better  MS. 
than  in  the  *  Olympia :  *  in  the  Isthmia  he  has  consulted  an  ancient, 
but  very  corrupt  MS.  The  preface  of  this  edition  is  extremely  in- 
teresting :  after  giving  a  sketch  of  the  war  that  ravaged  Italy,  and 
suspended  his  typographical  labours,  Aldus  takes  a  review  of  what 
he  has  already  done  in  the  cause  of  literature,  and  meditates  on  hi» 
probable  future  efforts  :  from  a  part  of  this  preface  we  learn  that  he 
had  already  exercised  the  art  of  printing  twenty  years,  which  proves 
that  he  began  about  1493.  Those  who  have  not  the  original  work 
may  consult  the  preface  as  extracted  by  Maittaire,  t.  ii.  248.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  scarce  edition  ;  I  saw  a  copy  of  it  on  liellum  in  lord 
Spencer's  library,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Bibl.  Revickzk.  SuppL 
22*.  The  Callimachus  of  this  edition  is  very  inaccurately  reprinted 
from  the  ancient  one  mentioned  at  p.  67  ante.  See  U Imp.  des  Alde^ 
t.  i.  97  ;  Harles,  Fair.  B.  G.  t.  ii.  68. 

*  Calergi.     Romge.     4to.     1515.     Gr.     Cum  scholiis. 

*  First  edition  with  the  scholia ;  which,  however,  is  not  much 
praised  for  its  accuracy  by  Paul  Stephens.  In  the  Olympian,  Nemean, 
and  Isthmian  poems,  the  readings  are  preferable  to  the  Aldine  ;  in 
the  Pythian  they  are  inferior.  This  edition,  which  is  scarcer  and 
dearer  than  the  preceding  one,  formed  along  with  it,  the  basis  of 
many  subsequent  pubhcations  according  to  Heyne.  Edit,  secund. 
praef.  p.  107. 

'  Ceporini.      Basil.      Oct.      1526-56.      Gr.      Cum  scholiis. 

*  The  first  edition  was  published  by  Cratander,  the  second  by  his 
heirs.  In  the  preface  which  is  written  by  Ziving/ius,  there  is  an  in- 
genious account  of  the  hfe  and  merits  of  Pindar.  At  the  end  of  the 
work  there  is  an  epistle  in  which  Zwinglius  bewails  the  premature 
death  of  Ceporinus  (in  December,  1525,)  and  gives  a  sketch  of  his 

*  *  Vendu  chez  le  Pr.  de  Soubise,  901  llv.  tourn.' 
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life  and  manners.  Many  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  passages  in  Pindar.  It  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent edition  formed  on  the  preceding  one  of  Calergiis. 

*  In  the  edition  of  1556,  Dr.  Askew  wrote  the  following  remark  ; 
**  Omnium  cdit^ionum  Pindari  longe  emendatissima  est  Cratandri  edi- 
tio.'*  Dr.  Harwood,  and  after  him  count  Revickzky,  says,  this  was 
written  in  the^rst  edition  :  whether  the  catalogue  be  erroneous  I  know 
not,  but  the  above  sentence  is  distinctly  printed  after  the  second  edi- 
tion. See  BibL  Askev.  N°  2695.  The  first  edition  is  very  rare  and 
valuable ;  Harles  does  not  state  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
two  ;  Harwood  calls  the  second  "  not  so  correct."  See  Harles  /«- 
trod.  L.  G.  t.  i.  271  ;  Ibid.  Fabr.  B.  G.  t.  ii.  69. 

*  Bruhachius.     Francof.     4'to.     154-2.     Gr.     Cum  scholiis, 

*  An  indifferent  edition  founded  on  Calergus's :  in  the  margin 
there  are  various  readings  from  the  Aldine  edition. 

*  Morel.     Paris.     4to.      1558.      Gr.     Sine  scholiis. 

*  A  beautiful  and  excellent  edition  founded  on  Brubachius*s,  and 
prob?bly  edited  as  well  as  printed  by  WiUiam  Morel.  Fabricills, 
Bibl.  Grac.  t.  i.  555,  mentions  a  Parisian  edition  of  this  date,  cum 
schol*.y  which  I  conceive  to  be  erroneous  ;  as  from  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  Maittaire,  in  Fit.  Steph.  et  Typog.  Parisiens.  I  find  no  other 
Parisian  edition  of  Pindar  but  the  one  published  by  H.  Stephens.  Mr. 
White  in  his  Cat.  of  1801,  N'3570,  mentions  a  quarto  Greek  edi- 
tion of  1558  by  Stephens,  which  date  is  discountenanced  by  Che- 
vilHer  and  Maittaire.  See  Maittaire,  t.  iii.  706-9.  A  beautiful  copy 
of  the  above  edition,  by  Morel,  was  sold  at  Mr.  Bridges's  sale  for 
1/.  6x.  ;  at  Dr.  Mead's,  N°2005,  for  2/.  2x. ;  at  Dr.  Askew's,  N*' 
2604,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Mason  for  1/.  12j'.  6d.  See  BibL 
Revickzk.  p.  12  ;  Harles  Fabr.  B.  G.  t.  ii.  69. 

*  H.  Stephanas.     Paris.     Oct.     1560456-86.     2  vol. 

*  These  Greek  and  Latin  editions  contain  the  poems  of  Pindar, 
with  those  of  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Stesichoras,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Bac- 
chyhdes,  Simonides,  and  Alcmanes :  the  edition  of  Morel,  and  the 
scholia  of  Ceporinus*s  edition,  are  chiefly  followed.  The  third  edit, 
of  15S6  contains  some  notes  from  a  MS.  of  Casaubon,  which  were 
not  reprinted  by  subsequent  editors.  Of  the  editions  of  Stephens^ 
that  of  1560  is  the  most  correct. 

*  Paul  Stephens  pubhshed  three  editions  at  Geneva ;  namely  in 
1600,  1612,  1626:  they  are  taken  from  Stephens's  and  contain  no- 
thing entitled  to  particular  notice.  Plantin  published  an  edition  in 
1567,  after  the  first  of  Stephens's,  which  is  called  by  Harwood 
"  beautiful  and  correct."  Consuh  Harles,  Fabr.  B.  G.  t.  ii.  70  ;  Ibid, 
Introd.  L.  G.  t.  i.  272. 

*  Schmidii.^     Witteberg.     4to.     1616.     Gr.  et  Lat,     Cum  schoL 

*  Heyne,  in  the  preface  to  his  quarto  edition,  has,  with  great  tem- 
per and  judgement,  pointed  out  some  of  the  errors  and  absurdities  of 
this  work,  especially  in  those  parts  relating  to  the  "  ratio  metrica:" 
yet  is  Schmid  called  by  him  "  editorum  Pindari  facile  princeps  !" 

'  *  Harles  is  incorrect  in  saying  Fabricius  supposed  this  scholia  edition  to  have 
.been  printed  by  Morel;  Fabricius  under  the  scholia  editions  simply  says, "  Paris, 
4to.  1 558."  He  afterwards  distinctly  specifies  Morel's  editioii  under  those  "  suie 
sshotiis,  Gr?^ 
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This  editor  has  undoubtedly  perfonncd  a  valuable  service  to  his  au- 
thor, by  having  examined  three  MSiS.  in  the  Palatine  libraiy,  and 
inserted  some  fragments  from  the  B'lhloth,  ylugusttna,  collated  by 
Hocschclius  in  the  text  of  the  "  Olympia  and  Pythia.'*  The  text 
contains  many  valuable  readings  from  ancient  works,  and  various 
passages  of  the  poet  are  explained  in  a  sagacious  and  successful  man- 
ner :  It  is  allowed  to  be  a  more  erudite  edition  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  Schmid  published  a  specimen  of  it  in  1611,  4to.  See 
Harles,  Fair,  B.  G.  t.  ii.  71—2;  Ibid. ////;W.  /..  G.  t.  i.  27'i. 
The  copies  on  large  paper  are  rare,  and  much  sought  after. 

*  Bencd'tctu     Salmurii,  4to.  1620,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

*  Schmid's  edition  is  chiefly  followed  ;  but  Benedict  is  allowed  by 
scholars  to  have  given  a  more  correct  and  valuable  one. 

*  Westii  et  Wdstedll,  Oxon.  fol.  1697,  Gr.  et  Lat. 

*  This  beautiful  and  celebrated  edition  is  formed  on  that  of  Schmid, 
adopting  its  version,  and  the  arguments  and  annotations  of  Benedict, 
It  contains  the  readings  of  five  MSS.  iu  the  Bodleian  library,  not, 
however,  of  any  particular  importance  ;  it  has  also  a  multitude  of 
other  readings  which  w^re  collected  chiefly  by  Schmid.  Of  this 
edition  Heyne  observes,  "  Modcstiam  et  tequitatem  virorum  facile 
probes  ;  etiamsi  doctrinie  subtilitatem,  criticum,  acutum,  etsubactum 
in  admittendis  vol  rejicicndis  intcrpretationibus  et  lectionibus  aesti- 
mandls  desideres  ingenium."  Daives,  in  Miscell.  Crit.  sect.  ii. 
p.  37.68  (ed.  1781),  has  given  "  Oxoniensium  Pindari  editorum  de- 
sideratae  ay.pi^iicf.s  specimen,"  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  con- 
sult, with  the  Appendix  of  Burgess,  p.^S53.  Upon  the  whole,  we 
must  allow  that  the  editors  of  this  magnificent  work  have  taken  in- 
finite pains  to  bring  together  every  thing  which  could  illusti-ate  and 
improve  the  reading  of  the  poet;  and  notwithstanding  they  have 
since  been  eclipsed  by  the  taste  and  erudition  of  Hcyne,  their  edition 
will  long  remain  a  splendid  monument  of  classical  research  and  typo- 
graphical beauty. 

*  The  large  paper  copies  of  this  work  which  were  imknown  to 
De  Bure,  are  extremely  rare,  and  bring  a  very  great  price.  A  copy 
is  in  Bibl.  Bridges,  p.  208 ;  at  Dr.  Askew's  sale,  N°2651,  a  most 
sumptuous  copy  was  sold  for  14/.  \0s.  Lord  Spencer  is  in  possession 
of  a  copy  from  Bibl.  Revickzk.  Suppl.  p.  16.  Mr.  Faulder,  in  his 
Catalogue  of  1797,  N°755,  marked  a  copy  in  vellum  binding  at  21/. 
A  copy  is  in  Mr.  White's  Catalogue,  1801,  N°  11096,  without 
price.  It  is  curious  enough  that  two  copies  of  this  edition  of  Pin- 
dar, in  the  year  I'lO^  (seven  years  after  its  publication),  were  sold 
for  IOj-.  and  12j-.  at  the  sale  of  a  Mr.  Humphryes's  library  at 
Oxford. 

*  Fotvl'iSi  Glasguce,  duod.  1744-54-70,  3  vols. 

*  Of  the  first  of  these  Greek  and  Latin  editions  Harwood  ob- 
serves—" I  have  carefully  read  this  edition  twice  through,  and  affirm 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  the  Glasgow  editions  of  the 
Greek  classics."  The  edition  of  1770  is  not  so  correct,  according 
to  Harles. 

*  Boiuyer  edited  and  printed  a  very  elegant  and  correct  little  edition 
in  1755,  Greek  and  Latin  ;  the  Latin  version  is  from  the  Oxford 
edition  of  169i ;  it  is  now  scarce.     The  reputation  of  this  learned 
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printer  had  long  made  all  his  classical  publications  rare.     This  edition 
is  slightly  mt^ntioned  in  Nichols's  Lire  of  Bowyer,  p.  259. 
«  HeyntU  Gottingen,  4to.  ITYS-t,  Gr.  et  Lat.    2  vol. 

*  Hid.  Ibid.  8vo.  1798,  Gr.  et  Lat.  3  vol, 

*  The  /frj/  edition  by  this  celebrated  scholar  and  critic,  was  highly 
treasured  by  the  learned  world  *.  The  great  judgement  displayed 
in  the  choice  of  the  text  and  its  punctuation,  the  various  readings, 
and  the  care  with  which  all  former  editions  appeared  to  have  been 
consulted,  rendered  it  a  performance  far  exceeding  all  previous  publi- 
cations. "  \\\  the  preface,  (says  Harles)  all  the  fountains  and  rivulets  of 
Pindaric  literature,  are  laid  open  with  the  utmost  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion." The  second  volume  contains  a  critical  account  of  MSS.  and 
editions  (which  Harles  has  almost  invariably  copied),  and  the  Latin 
Tersion  of  Koppius,  corrected  by  Heync.  In  the  catalogue  of  count 
Revickzky,  page  13,  there  is  described  to  be  a  large  paper  copy  of 
these  two  volumes  or\  fine  vellum  paper,  which  was  given  to  the  count 
by  Heyne  himself:  I  consider  it,  says  he,  as  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
duction which  has  issued  for  some  time  past  from  the  German  press  I 
This  valuable  copy  is  now  in  the  library  of  lord  Spencer. 

*  In  tlie  year  1791  Heyne  published  "  Additamenta  ad  Lectionis 
varietatem  in  Pindari  Carminum  Editione,  Gotting.  1773,  notatam 
ab  editore  C.  H.  Heyne." 

*  In  the  year  1798  Heyne  brought  out  his  second  edition  of  Pin- 
dar, which  far  surpasses  the  first,  great  as  its  merits  undoubtedly  are ! 
It  is  pubhshed  in  three  thick  volumes,  which  would  be  better  di- 
vided into  slxy  as  the  two  last  volumes  have  each  t^ivo  distinct  parts. 
This  edition  has  received  many  valuable  acquisitions,  not  only  from 
the  professor's  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  poetf,  but  from  the 
Pindari  Fragmenta  of  »S'c^«f/V/^r:j:,  the  work  of  Misigarelli,  and  the 
"  De  Pindari  Metris,"  et  "  De  Metris  Grxcorum,"  of  Hermannus. 
T\iQjirst  volume  contains  the  entire  text  of  Pindar,  under  which  are 
the  copious  notes  of  Heyne  and  others.  The  first  part  of  the  second 
volume  contains  the  Latin  version  with  the  Scholia  in  Olympia ;  se- 
cond part  of  the  second  volume,  the  Scholia  on  the  remaining  poems. 
The  first  part  of  the  third  volume  contains  the  valuable  Pmdaric 
Fragments  of  Schneider,  corrected  by  Heyne,  about  which  the  pro- 
fessor seems  to  have  been  particularly  anxious  (sec  pref.  p.  xx.)  : 
the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  has  three  indexes  of  words,  pro- 
per names,  and  the  most  memorable  writers  of  the  Scholia  ;  the 


*  *  I  have  read  this  edition  of  Pindar,'  (says  Harwood)  *  and  it  possesseth 
singular  merit :  I  can  pronounce  it  by  far  the  best  edition  of  Pindar.  The 
Greek  tj^pe  is  singularly  beautiful.  Mv  friend  Dr.Lovvth,  the  late  worthy 
and  learned  bishop  of  London,  once  showed  me  a  copy  of  this  edition  oa 
miriting-paper,  and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  most  elegant  books  I  ever  saw.' 

*  f  Heyne,  in  the  first  page  of  his  preface,  thus  modestl)''  speaks  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  his  two  editions — ^"  Conscquutus  eram  opera  mea,  quod 
volebam,  ut  in  promptu  cjsent  cxemplaria  ad  scholas  interpretando  Pindaro 
habendas,  atque  stadium  Pindari  inter  nostrates  accenderetur.  Intcrpretatus  euni 
sum  aliquoties;  quoties  autem  novas  lectiones  instituerem,  viMam  multa 
quidsm  me  nondum  satis  intelligae,  incidebam nec minus  in  loca,  in  quibus sentiebam, 
ipsuM  me  antta  nihil  iniclkxisse,  aid  parum  acute  vlu'ust:.'" 

'  I  Argent.  4to.  1776'.' 
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whole  of  which  was  compiled  by  a  learned  young  man  of  the  name 
of  F'wrello,  The  indexes  are  followed  by  an  epistle  of  Hermannus 
to  Heyne,  concerning  the  rhythms  of  Pindar. 

*  After  an  edition  so  full,  correct,  and  profoundly  learned  as  this 
tecond'^  one  of  professor  Heyne,  the  public  perhaps  cannot  expect 
much  farther  elucidation  of  the  sublime  strains  of  Pindar.  There 
^re  ^ome  fine  paper  copies  of  this  work  which  I  would  recommend  the 
student  to  procure,  if  he  is  anxious  to  make  marginal  notes,  as  the 
common  paper  copies  are  very  wretchedly  printed :  those  on  fine 
paper  sell  for  one  guinea  more  than  the  common  ones.'     p.  286. 

Of  Mr.  Dibdin's  performance  we  entertain  a  very  favourable 
opinion ;  but,  in  a  work  of  such  a  nature,  some  mistakes  will 
slip  from  the  most  careful  pen ;  and  we  trust  to  Mr.  Dibdin*s 
candor  for  a  favourable  acceptance  of  what  we  shall  offer  to 
his  consideration  on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  the  Herodotus 
published  by  Borheck,  he  says, 

*  The  Jirst  volume  contains  the  Greek  text  of  Reizius  ;  the  se- 
cond the  Latin  version  and  commentaries  of  Gattererus,  *  dc  ordine  e't 
concilio  Herodoti,'  originally  written  in  German,  in  CathoL  Bibiioth. 
Harles.  Introd.  L.  G,  t.  i.  289.'      P.  156. 

This  description  of  Borheck's  publication,  taken  from  Harles, 
contains  almost  as  many  errors  as  words.  The  text  (with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  It)  Is  not  taken  from  Reitzius, 
the  first  volume  does  not  contain  the  Greek  text.  The  second 
volunte  does  not  contain  the  Latin  version  and  commentaries  of 
Gattererus.  The  fact  is,  the  first  volume  contains  the  first  five 
hooks  of  the  history ^  together  with  that  part  of  the  commentaries  of 
Gatterus  ivhich  relates  to  them.  The  second  contains  the  remaining 
hooks y  the  re?7iainder  of  the  commentary ^  the  Fragments  of  CtesiaSy 
and  the  Life  of  Hom.er.  No  Latin  version  Is  annexed  to  It,  nor 
does  It  appear  to  have  been  Borheck's  intention  to  publish  any. 
As  to  the  Greek  text,  Reitzius  is  followed  in  the  first  four 
books  only  •,  they  were  all  that  Reitzius  had  then  published. 
Borheck's  own  words  are,  '  Horum  (/.  e.  Herodoti  et  Ctesiae) 
contexta  e  Petri  Wesselengii  editlone  Amstelodami,  1763 — 
vulgata  repetilj  Is  enim  vir  longe  erudltisslmus  hos  optime  recen- 
Suit  auctores.  In  qtiatuor  tamen  libris  Herodoti prioribus  clarissimi 
viri  Reitzii  novissimam  recensionem^  Lipsia  editamy  in  auxilium 
quoque  vocaviy  plurimiasque  ex  hac  interpunctlones  verborum 
retinul.'  Praef.  vol.  I.  p.  vi.  Of  -the  value  of  the  work  neither 
Harles  nor  Mr.  DIbdin  speaks  :  we  will  therefore  add  that  it  is 
most  wretchedly  printed,  on  most  wretched  paper  \  and  that, 
notvv'lthstanding  the  care  which  was   taken,  as  Borheck  assures 

*  *  In  the  years  1792 — 5,  -S.-'i^i  published  two  volumes  of  his  edition  of  Pin- 
dar, includino^  only  the  three  first  poems.  In  his  preface,  p.  19,  Heyne  speaks 
•of  having  followed  Ecck  in  the  Scholia,  though  with  considerable  corrections, 
cliiefly  from  a  valuable  MS.  at  Gottiugen.'  .  • 
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as,  m  correcting  the  press,  a  very  considerable  number  of  errors 
are  to  be  found  in  the  text. 

Harles,  whom  Mr.  Dibdin  has  implicitly  followed  in  the  above 
account,  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  He  had  par- 
tialities which  often  warped  his  judgement,  and  rendered  him 
blind  to  the  failings  of  some,  and  the  merits  of  others.  No- 
thing but  fond  friendship  or  gross  flattery  could  have  induced 
him  to  speak  of  Reiske,  who  was  a  bold,  rash,  and  sometimes  in- 
judicious critic,  in  the  high  strain  of  panegyric  that  he  has  done; 
and  nothing  but  the  most  unscholar-like  prejudice  could  have 
prompted  him,  in  conjunction  with  Reiske,  to  pronounce  Taylor, 
the  celebrated  editor  of  Demosthenes,  *  in  sagacity^  sound  criii- 
£ism,  and  Latin  composition,  not  comparable  to  V/olf.'  Reisk? 
was  particularly  inveterate  against  English  scholars,  and,  ^  v/ith 
his  usual  liberality  towards  English  editors'  (as  Mr.  Dibdin 
justly  observes),  *  has  severely  attacked  Taylor  and  Marklund, 
and  called  the  latter  a  clergyman^  from  his  frequent  references 
to  St.  Paul's  epistles.'  Our  countrymen  indeed  have  expe- 
rienced but  scurvy  treatment  from  foreigners.  One  gentleman*, 
whose  work  was  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  our  journal, 
silently  attempts  to  rob  us  of  all  claim  to  matliematical  know- 
ledge ;  another  depreciates  the  talents  of  our  ablest  critics  ;  and 
a  third f  will  not  allow  us  to  know  the  quantity  of  a  Greek 
word. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Dibdin ;  he  Is,  we  apprehend,  incor- 
rect also  in  his  account  of  Tyrwhitt's  Aristotle.  '  This  edition,' 
(says  Mr.  Dibdin)  '  was  Superintended  in  the  publication  by 
JDn  Burgess,  a  luminous  scholar.  It  has  an  Index,  and  the 
Latin  version  of  Goulston  corrected :  the  text  is  not  formed  on 
any  particular  edition,  but  adopted  according  to  the  judgement 
of  Tyrwhitt.'  The  truth  is,  this  work  was  not  superintended 
by  Dr.  Burgess  alone;  but  several  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
university  were  associated  with  him,  v/ho,  in  some  instances, 
acted  against  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Burgess  in  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  publication.  This,  if  our  memory  do  not  de- 
ceive us,  has  been  stated  by  the  bishop  himself  in  one  of  his 
fasciculi.  With  respect  to  the  Latin  version,  it  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  called  that  of  Goulstone,  his  being  very 
paraphrastic,  whilst  that  of  Tyrwhitt  is  very  close.  The  trans- 
lation is  Tyrwhitt's  own.  We  are  very  much  mistaken  also,  if 
this  edition  of  Aristotle's  Poetics  did  not  appear  in  quarto  as 
well  as  octavo,  and  that  too  in  a  very  sumptuous  manner.  We 
are  almost  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  quarto 
impression,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dibdin,  has  been  ascribed 
to, Dr.  Randolph.     The  work  we  allude  to,  and  which  we  are 

■  ■  ■■'  .  -     ■        -  ■■ 

*  Bossut.     See  Grit.  Rev.  vol.  i.  p.  131,  Third  Series. 

t  Hermannus,    See  our  critiq^ues  on  the  Oxford  edition  of  Homer. 
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disposed  to  think  Ir,  the  quarto  edition  of  '1\  rwhitt's  Aristoflc,  13 
thus  characterised  by  Mr.  DiWin — *  Ox.  4 to.  1794*^.  This  is 
one  of  the  )T»ost  vSplendid  and  beantifiil  works  that  ever  issued 
from  the  Clarendon  press.  The  editor*s  na-me  is  not  affixed  to 
it ;  but  report  assigns  it  to  Dr.  Rntidolph,  the  present  bishop  of 
Oxford.  Some  very  few  copies  were  magniHcently  struck  off 
on  large  pnprr.'  Mr.  JDibdin  is  also  mistaken  (if  Tyrwhitt  be  to 
be  credited)  in  ascribing  to  Goulston  an  edition  of  the  Poetics  : 
according  to  that  critic,  he  published /?'/>  jL/?//^  version  ofily.  The 
manner  too  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  second  edition  of  Shutz's 
jiischylus,  leads  us  to  think  he  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  Porson's 
different  readings,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  edition,  are 
inserted  as  an  appendix  in  the  third  volume  of  Shutz's  first  edi- 
tion. We  will  moreover  take  the  liberty  of  hinting,  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  different  editions  of  Epictetus,  Mr.  Dibdin  ought  to 
have  distinguished  between  those  which  contain  the  Encklridi&n 
only^  and  those  which  include  Arian's  Discourses  as  well.  We 
think  likewise  that  Mr.  Dibdin  has  sometimes  been  too  lavish 
of  his  praise.  Where  did  he  learn  that  Taylor^ s  translation  of 
Plato  was  a  work  of  celebrity  ?  It  was  just  wet  from  the  press 
when  Mr.  Dibdin's  performance  was  sent  there  ;  and  could  not 
at  that  time  have  been  either  celebrated  or  otherwise.  S-ince  that 
time,  we  have  had  occasion  to  examine  it,  and  have  borne  our 
testimony  to  its  meanness  and  absurdity.  We  have  not  seen 
the  lexicon  edited  by  that  gentleman,  and  therefore  cannot  de- 
termine as  to  its  copiousness  or  value ;  we  have  great  doubts, 
however,  of  its  deserving  that  character.  We  will  further  beg 
leave  to  suggCvSt  to  Mr.  Dibdin  that  he  would  have  more  com- 
pletely fulfilled  the  design  mentioned  by  him  in  his  preface, 
•  that  of  presenting  to  his  fellow  countrymen,  in  their  oiun  Ian- 
guagCy  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign 
critics,'  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  always  to  translate  their 
remarks;  which  is  frequently  not  done.  Blemishes,  however,  of 
the  kind  which  we  have  noticed,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  nu- 
irterous  in  the  work  before  us ;  neither  are  they  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  lessen,  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  value  of 
IvTr.  Dibdin's  labours.  We  can,  with  strict  propriety,  recommend 
his  volume  to  the  classical  student ;  and  we  hope  he  will  find 
s^T-fficient  patronage  to  encourage  him  to  give  a  second,  com- 
prising such  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  are  omitted  in  the 
one  of  which  we  now  take  orn-  leave. 


*  Tyrwhitt 's  Svo.  ed.  appeared  also  In  1794.    Rev^ 
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Art.  IV. —  Sir  Tnstirm ;   a  luetrkal  Romance  of  the  thirteenth 
Century  ;  by  Thomas  of  Ereiidoune,  called  the  Rhy?fier,     Edited 
from  the  Auchinlcck  MS.     By  Walter  Scott,  Esq.    Svo.    1/.  1/. 
Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.     1 801'. 

MONTFAUCON,  in  a  catalogue  of  manuscripts  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  library  at  the  Louvre,  enumerates  cod.  6776.  Zf 
Roman  de  Tristan  et  Iseidt,  traduit  de  Latin  en  Frangois  par  Lucas, 
Chevalier  et^  Sieur  du  Chatel  dn  Gast  pres  de  Salisberiy  Anglois  ; 
avec  figures.  This  translation,  by  Lucas  of  Salisbury  into  Norman- 
French,  of  the  story  of  Sir  Tristan,  must  have  been  in  conti- 
nental circulation  before  the  year  12^5;  as  in  the  Poesies  du 
Roi  de  Navarrcy  written  in  that  or  the  following  year,  mention 
is  made  of  the  romance  in  these  words : 

"•  De  mon  penser  ainie  mieux  sa  compaignic 
Ou'onques  Tristan  ne  lit  Iseul  s'amie.' 

We  sur.pect  this  to  be  the  source  of  the  versified  romance 
ascribed  to  Chretien  de  Troyes,  Tlie  introduction,  at  least, 
must  be  prior  to  the  year  1191 ;  for  it  addresses  Philip  count 
of  Flanders,  who  died  in  that  year :  yet  it  is  unlikely  to  have 
precedes!  the  year  11 8i),  in  which  the  news  arrived  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  because  a  crusade  to  dehver  jeru- 
lialem  is  proposed  to  the  hero  by  his  king.  The  composition 
therefxjre  may,  with  considerable  confidence,  be  referred  to  the 
year  1190.  It  is,  no  doubt,  oi'ae  of  tiiose  romances  which 
Richard  Lion-heart,  who  possessed  a  well  known  taste  for  tales 
of  chivalry,  called  into  "being.  The  residence  of  tlie  English  au- 
thor, so  near  the  palace  of  Clarendon,  increases  the  probability 
of  his  pursuing  the  patronage  of  this  prince.  The  work  wai 
translated  into  German  verse  by  Godfrey  of  Strasburg  in  125G. 

Lucas  of  Salisbury  was  favourably  situated  for  deriving  infor- 
mation from  Welsh  sources.  He  is  indeed  stated  to  have  trans- 
late4  his  Tristan  from  the  Latin  *.  But  he  may  have  been  sup- 
plied with  his  Latin  text  by  some  Welsh  ecclesiastic  of  die 
neighbourhood,  or  by  some  Uving  bard  of  Rhees  ap  Gryffyth, 
the  host  and  guest  of  Henry  II.  The  scenj  of  the  adventures 
is  laid  in  Cornwall  and  in  Brittany,  where  the  Armorican  «'•  - 
lect  prevailed.  The  proper  names  occurring  in  the  romance 
are  chiefly  Welsh.  Trystan,  in  that  language,  signifies  the  tt^ 
multuous.  He  was,  according  to  the  bards,  the  son  of  Tallwz, 
a  chieftain  of  the  sixth  century,  and  rich  in  hogs.    In  the  Triads 

*  Q.  iVVas  not  Latin  us€d  for  wcfn-y  or  verse,  in  tte  tvvclfth  century?  Attend 
to  the  following  passage  in  the  preface  to  a  romance  of  the  year  I'JOO,  concern- 
ing Charlemagne.  '  Baiidoin,  cornte  de  Hainault,  trouva  a  Sens,  en  Bourgogne, 
Ja  Vie  de  Charlemayne  :  et  mourant  la  donna  a  sa  soait  Ylond,  qui  m'  a  pric 

tue  je  la  mette  en  roman  jans  rime:  parce  que  tcl  se  delitera  el  roraan  ^vii  del 
<a^  n'cmt  cure ;  et  jp^ce  que  h  ro-cvm  se^.i  rzyetu  gard5.' 
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he  is  ranked  with  Greldiol  and  Gwgon,  as  one  of  the  three  fa- 
mous heralds  of  Britain,  and  surpassing  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  war.  Trystan,  Gwair,  and  Kai,  were  called  the  three 
"diademed  princes. '  Trystan,  Caswallon,  and  Kynan,  were  called 
the  three  faithful  lovers.  This  last  epithet  still  clings  to  his 
•name  in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  the  wife  of  Mark  Meir- 
zion  his  uncle,  Essylt  (or  Iseult)  the  heroine  of  the  romance. 
The  subordinate  names,  too,  are  of  rren uine  British  origin ;  as 
Morgan,  Roland  Riis,  Urgan  (Urien),  Brengwain,  Ganhardin, 
Beliagog.  The  ftw  French  names,  such  as  Blanchefieur,  are, 
no  doubt,  translations  of  harsh  Welsh  sounds.  All  the  phse- 
nomena  conspire  to  point  out  the  Mabinogion,  or  native  ro- 
mances of  W-ales,  as  the  nest  of  this  celebrated  story. 

Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  the  rhymer  of  the  poem  here  edited, 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation  in  1286.  He  flourished 
later  by  a  century  than  the  author,  and  by  half  a  century  than 
the  German  translator,  of  this  romance.  He  is  supposed  by  his 
editor  (p.  xxxix)  to  have  derived  the  materials  of  his  work  from 
the  Strathclwyd  Britons.  In  this  case  no  French  names  would 
occur  in  his  vernacular  version.  Instead  of  Blanchefieur  we 
should  find  Gwenblaendardd.  But  the  few  Frenchified  nanles 
of  Lucas  are  all  preserved,  Gouvcrnail,  Triamour,  Florentin. 
It  follows  that  he  is  refashioning  not  the  British  or  Cimbric 
original,  but  the  Norman  version.  Robert  of  Brunne  was  no 
admirer  of  the  liberties  taken  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  witU 
his  model. 

*  I  see  in  song  in  sedgeying  tale 
Of  Erceldoune  and  Kendale  ; 
None  them  sayes  as  they  them  wrought. 
And  in  ther  saying  it  semes  nought ; 
That  may  thou  here  in  Sir  Tristram.' 

Sir  Trystan  (the  Welsh  spelling  of  his  name  seems  entitled 
to  the  preference),  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is,,  in  point  of  time> 
the  first  of  all  the  numerous  story-books  about  the  knights  of 
the  round  table,  and  the  companions  of  Arthur.  Its  history  is 
likely  to  be  the  history  of  the  whole  class.  It  derives  clearly 
f  #  m  a  Welsh  source.  By  Norman  romancers  attached  to  the 
British  princes,  it  was  found  up  in  EngLjid,  translated  into 
prose  and  verse,  and  thus  handed  over  to  the  continent.  Sir 
Lancelot  *  of  the  Lake,  said  to  have  been  translated  at  the  com- 

r  '  11.  ■  ■    I  I  I  ■  .  II    ..       I.  I     I    .»i      I  ■     I      ,  .    .1  I     .         I    ■  I    .  1. 

*  Galland  attributes  to  Wace  of  Jersey,  who  composed  in  1160  the  Rov7an  de 
Rou  it  dcs  Dues  ifc'  Normandie,  the  fabulous  Hi.^t:ory  of  Sir  YwainC;  or  ..iie  Chenjalier 
du  Lion.  Wace,  in  the  Roman  de  Rou,  says  that  king  Henry  the  Secoud  allowed 
him  a  pension,  but  that  else  he  could  not  afford  to  translate :  this  pens.on  wai 
a  pr^bendai  stall  at  Bayeux. 

Livres  ecrire  et  translater, 

Ne  treiz  gaire  qui  r.^.a  ne  dont;  * 

Fors  le  roi  Henri  le  second 
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mand  of  Henry  the  Second  by  Robert  Browne,  may,  however, 
dispute  v/lth  Sir  Trystan  tlie  prize  of  antiquity :  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  it  were  edited  in  its  oldest  Enghsh  form  with'  ail 
the  obtainable  illustrations.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  at  tlie 
'celebrated  carousal  given  at  Abertsivi  in  1176,  by  Rhees  the 
gallant  and  accomplished  prince  of  Gwyneth,  were  first  pub- 
lished to  the  English  the  exploits  of  Arthur.  '  Among  deeds  of 
arms  and  other  shows,  (says  Powell)  Rhees  caused  all  the  poets 
of  Wales  to  come  thither,  and  provided  chairs  for  them  .to  be 
set  in  his  hall,  where  they  should  dispute  together  to  try  their 
cumiing  and  gift  in  their  several  faculties ;  and  great  rewards 
and  rich  gifts  were  appointed  for  the  overcomers.'  This  Rhees 
of  the  W  elsh  deserves  to  rank  with  the  Berenguiers,  counts  of 
Barcelona,  for  his  critical,  useful,  and  decisive  influence  on  the 
revival  of  poetic  literature,  by  the  fashion  which  his  taste,  and 
the  leisure  which  his  patronage,  bestowed  on  the  bards.  To 
this  period  of  Welsh  culture  must  be  ascribed  many  of  those 
compilations,  which  profess  to  contain  the  poems  of  the  bards 
of  Arthur. 

From  whatever  quarter  we  derive  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  they  should  speedily  be  snatched  from 
the  precarious  custody  of  mouldering  manuscripts,  and  perpetu- 
ated by  the  printing-press.  The  phiiologer,  the  poet,  and  the 
antiquary  have  much,  the  historian,  tlie  statesman,  and  the  phi- 
losopher have  some,  profit  to  expect  from  attending  to  these  in- 
fantine lispings  of  the  epic  Muse.  They  serve  to  endear  by  as- 
sociation those  indigenous  spots  and  ancient  halls,  the  supposed 
scenes  of  celebrated  event.  They  respect  the  stock  of  fablcrv, 
out  of  which  may  best  be  derived  the  substance  of  future  epo- 
poeYas.  They  illustrate  the  manners  of  remote  ages,  record  the 
intermarriages  of  eminent  fajmilics,  and  attacli  pedigrees,  as  it 
were,  to  the  gods.  They  nourish  and  preserve  a  complacence 
in  courage,  generosity,  independence  j  and,  by  aggrandising  our 
forefathers,  invigorate  our  own  emulation. 

Those  romances  of  chivalry  which  concern  Charlemagne 
and  his  twelve  peers,  may  reasonably  be  left  to  the  care  of 
French  antiquaries.  But  those  which  respect  British  champions, 
such  as  Arthur  and  his  knights,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Bevis  of 
Southampton,  Harold  of  Arden,  ought  surely  to  find  a  British 
editor.  We  should  think  it  most  advisable  to  reprint  at  full 
length  the  ancient  poems,  provided  with  the  requisite  interpre- 
tation or  glossary,  and  enlivened  by  numerous  notes,  such  as 
those  here  attached  to  the  several  cantos  of  Sir  Tristrem.  We 
feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Scott  for  having  set  the  example  of  so  in- 

Me  fit  donner,  Dieu  li  rcnde, 
A  Baietis  une  provende. 
See  Brcquigny'e  Analysis  of  the  Roman  de  Ron,  contained  in  tlie  fifth  volume 
of  the  NoUeei  et  ExtraiU  da  MavuscnU,  dc  la  Blbl'wiheque  National.      Paris,  At:  FJI. 
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tcresting  a, republication,  and  for  having  set  it  so  well.  The 
attention  with  wliich  this  book  is  executed  does  much  honour 
to  his  erudition,  his  industry,  and  his  taste.  A  preHmlnary  dis- 
sertation compiles  very  curious  particulars,  (l)  of  the  poet,  (2) 
of  the  romance,  and  (3)  of  the  manuscript  he  protects.  We 
have  already  given,  however,  on  some  of  the  points  in  discus- 
sion, especially  those  of  the  second  subdivision,  mtimations  of 
a  different  opinion. 

A  conclusion,  abridged  from  the  French  metrical  romance.  Is 
supplied  both  in  prose  and  rime  by  the  ambidexterity  of  Mr. 
Scott's  pen.  The  modern  stanzas  very  completely  and  happily 
imitate  the  form  and  manner  of  the  old  poem  :  they  run  thus. 

*  The  companyons  fiftene, 

To  death  did  thai  thringe  ; 
And  sterveth  bidene. 

The  Tristrem  the  yinge  ; 
Ac  Tristrem  hath  tene, 

His  wounde  gan  him  wring. 
To  hostel  he  hath  gene. 

On  bedde  gan  him  fiinge 
In  ure  ; 

Fcle  salven  thai  bringe. 
His  paine  to  rccure. 

*  But  never  thai  no  might, 

With  costc,  nor  with  payn. 
Bring  Tristrem  the  wight. 

To  heildom  ogayn  : 
His  wounde  brast  aplight. 

And  blake  was  the  bane  ; 
Non  help  may  that  knight. 

The  sothe  for  to  sayne, 
Bidene, 

Save  Ysonde  the  bright^ 
Of  Cornwal  was  quene. 

*  Tristrem  clepeth  aye,. 

On  Ganhardin  trewe  fere  ; 
— "  Holp  me,  brother,  thou  may. 

And  bring  me  out  of  care  ; 
To  Ysonde  the  gaye. 

Of  Cornwall  do  thou  fare  ; 
In  tokening  I  say. 

Mi  ring  with  the  thou  bare^ 
In  dern  ; 

Bot  help  me  sche  dare, 
Sterven  wol  ich  gern. 

*'  Mi  schip  do  thou  take, 

Witii  godes  that  bethe  new  ; 
Tuo  seyles  do  thou  make, 
Beth  different  in  hew  ; 
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That  tone  schall  be  blake. 
That  tother  white  so  snewe  j 

And  tho  thou  comest  bake 
That  tokening  schal  schew 

The  end, 
Gif  Ysonde  me  forsake, 

The  blake  schalt  thou  bende."— 

*  Ysonde  of  Britanye, 

With  the  white  hondc. 
In  dern  can  sche  be, 

And  wele  understonde. 
That  Ysonde  the  fre. 

Was  sent  fpr  from  Inglonde. 
— "  Y-wroken  wol  Y  be 

Of  mi  fals  husbonde 
Saunfayle, 

Bringeth  he  haggards  to  honde, 
And  maketh  me  his  stale  ? " — 

*  Ganhardin  to  Inglonde  fares, 

Als  merchaunt,  Y  you  saye  ; 
He  bringeth  riche  wares 

And  garmentes  were  gaye  ; 
Mark  he  giftes  bares, 

Als  man  that  miche  maye, 
A  cup  he  prepares. 

The  ring  tharein  can  laye, 
Bidene ; 

Brengwain  the  gaye, 
Y-raught  it  the  quene. 

*  Ysonde  the  ring  knewe, 

That  riche  was  of  gold. 
As  tokening  trewe, 

That  Tristrem  her  yold ; 
Ganhardin  gan  schewe. 

And  privihche  hir  told. 
That  Tristrem  hurt  was  newe, 

In  his  wounde  that  was  old, 
Al  right : 

Holp  him  gif  sche  nold 
Sterven  most  that  knight. 

*  Wo  was  Ysonde  than. 

The  tale  tho  sche  hard  thare, 
Sche  schope  hir  as  a  man. 

With  Ganhardin  to  fare  ^ 
O  bord  are  thai  gan, 

A  wind  at  wil  thame  bare ; 
Ysonde  was  sad  woman, 

And  wepeth  bitter  tare. 
With  eighe : 

The  seyls  that  white  ware, 
Ganhardin  lete  fieighe. 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  3.  Seftemher,,  180^. 
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Ysonde  of  Britany<», 

Wkh  tlie  vvhito  hondc. 
The  Rchip  sche  can  sf, 

SeyliHg  to  loHdc ; 
The  white  seyl  tho  marked  sche^^ 

— "  Yonder  cometh  Ysondt;, 
For  to  revc  fro  me, 

Miin  fals  husbonde ; 
Ich  sware, 

For  il  tho  it  sehal  be, 
That  sche  hir  hider  bare.'^— 

To  Tristrem  sche  ffan  hye, 

O  bed  thare  he  liiyne, 
— "  Tristrem,  s©  mot  Ich  thyC;. 

Hcled  sehalt  thou  bene, 
Thi  schippe  I  can  espye 

The  sothe  for  to  sain, 
Ganhardin  is  comen  neighe. 

To  euren  thi  painc,. 
Aphght."—. 

— **  What  seyl  doth  thare  fliain,* 
Bame,  for  God.  almight  ?  " — 

Sche  wencth  to-  ben  awrake, 

Of  Tristrem  tbe  trewe, 
Sche  seyth — "  thai  ben  blake^ 

As  piche  is  thare  he  we." — 
Tristrem  threw  hym  bake, 

Trewd  Ysonde  imtrewe. 
His  kind  hert  it  brake. 

And  sindrid  in  tuo  ; 
Above, 

Cristes  mcrci  him  take  ! 
He  dyed  for  true  love. 

^  Mumeth  olde  and  yinge, 

Murneth  lo\\'e  and  heighe. 
For  Tristrem,  &wete  thinge. 

Was  mani  ^^'ate  eighe  ; 
Maidens  thare  l^ondes  wringc^ 

Wives  iammeren  and  crii ; 
The  belles  eon  t^tai  ring, 

And  masses  con  tJliai  seye,, 
For  dole  'y 

Prestes  praied  aye,. 
For  Tri&tremes  sole. 

*  Ysonde  to  land  wan, 

With  seyl  and  with  ore  5, 

Sche  mete  an  old  man. 
Of  herd  that  was  hore  ; 

Fast  the  teres  ran. 
And  siked  he  sore, 

— **'  Gone  is  he  than,. 
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Of  Inglond  the  flore, 

In  lede  ; 
We  se  him  no  more : 
Schir  Tristrem  is  dede  !  "— * 

*  When  Ysonde  herd  that. 

Fast  sche  gan  to  gonne, 
At  the  castel  gate 

Stop  hir  might  none  : 
Sche  passed  in  thereat, 

The  chaumbre  sche  won  j 
Tristrem  in  clotli  of  stat 

Lay  stretched  thare  as  ston 
So  cold — 

Ysonde  loked  him  on, 
And  faste  gan  bihold. 

*  Fairer  ladye  ere 

Did  Britannye  never  spye, 
Svviche  murning  chere, 

Making  on  heighe : 
On  Tristremes  here, 

Doim  con  sche  lye  ; 
Rise  ogayn  did  sche  nerc. 

But  thare  con  sche  dye 
For  woe : — 

Swiche  lovers  als  thei 
Never  schal  be  moe.'     p.  193* 

To  the  poem,  which,  as'the  reader  will  petceive,  is  not  Very 
intelligible,  a  sufficient  glossary  has  been  provided ;  and  eluci- 
datory notes  have  been  appended,  which  are  drawn  up  with 
propriety  and  research,  but  which  might  more  conveniently 
have  been  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  several  cantos.  An  abs- 
tract of  two  ancient  fragments  of  French  metrical  romances 
on  the  subject  of  Sir  Trystan,  existing  in  Mr.  Douce's  manu- 
script, also  occurs  :  it  was  communicated  by  Mr.  George  Ellis, 
the  hope  of  poetic  archaeology. 

There  is  an  anonymous  Italian  poem,  entitled  Inamorntnento 
di  Trhtano  ed  Isotta,  printed  in  1526,  and  probably  written  by 
Marco  Guazzo,  which  is  the  only  attempt  we  recollect  to  mo- 
dernise this  favourite  story  of  our  ancestors.  It  will  not  re- 
cover its  ancient  popularity :  our  correcter  notions  of  the  Im- 
portance and  duty  of  conjugal  fidelity  will  prevent  Essylt  (for 
such  is  her  original  and  Welsh  name)  from  ever  becoming  a 
favourite  heroine.  The  vulgar  disguises  of  Trystan,  however 
diverting  to  a  coarse  and  rude  age,  would  in  these  times  appear 
to  degrade  the  hero.  At  most,  in  the  comic  style  of  La  Fon- 
taine could  the  story  now  be  told  with  effect :  yet  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  popular  of  romance-books :  it  is  quoted 
in  the  Amadis,  aa  the  delight  of  princesses  j  and  has,  no  doubt, 

lis 
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contributed  frequently  to  inspire  that  rotatory  cupidity  which 
infected  even  the  daughters  of  Charlemagne. 

This  volume,  though  good,  is  too  dear :  it  exposes  the  con- 
cerned to  a  suspicion  of  rapacity :  it  retards  the  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  the  metrical  romances  of  chivalry. 


Art.  V. — Three  Tracts  on  the  Syntax  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
Hehreiu  Tongue ;  with  an  Appendix ^  addressed  to  the  Hebrew 
Nation.  By  Granville  Sharp,  l2mo.  Is.  Boards,  Vernor 
Mnd  Hood.      ISO^. 

THE  benevolent  and  indefatigable  author  of  this  work  is  too 
well  known  to  the  world  from  his  former  publications,  to  re- 
quire any  panegyric  from  us  on  his  character  or  his  writings. 
We  shall  therefore,  without  further  introduction^  advert  to  the 
contents  of  this  letter,  the  subject  of  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered  as  of  peculiar  difficulty,  and,  when  regarded  as  an 
anomaly,  one  of  the  most  inexplicable  that  occurs.  That  a  con- 
junction copulative  should  have  the  effect  of  changing  the  verb 
it  introduces  from  preterite  to  future,  and  vice  versd,  appears,  at 
first  view,  a  solecism  not  to  be  explained ;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  the  many  grammarians  who  have  hitherto  attempted  to 
explain  it,  have  not  been  altogether  successful.  Whether  Mr. 
.*?harp  be  more  fortunate,  remains  to  be  shown.  Let  us  attend 
to  what  he  has  advanced. 

Having  begun  witli  stating  the  rules  laid  down  by  Buxtotfin 
his  Thesaurus  Grammaticus  Lingua  sancta  Hebraa,  as  also  those 
of  Schickard,  Sanctus  Pagninus,  and  Bythner,  who  have  no  better 
means  of  indicating  the  conversive  1,  than  an  arbitrary  assigna- 
tion of  points ;  and  proceeded  to  show  that  the  distinctions  of 
Masclef  Grey,  and  Gregory  Sharp,  by  whom  the  INIasoretic  points 
were  discarded,  are  not  determinate,  any  more  than  those  in  the 
Grammar  printed  for  Terry  *  \ — Mr.  Sharp  refers  his  readers  to 
the  only  sentence  he  had  hitherto  found  in  any  of  the  gram- 
marians, which  had  the  appearance  of  leading  him  towards  the 
proper  research.     This 

*  is  in  p.  538,  of  the  learned  John  Buxtorf 's  "  Thesaurus  Gramma^ 
iiius  Lingua  sancta  Hebraa/^  before  cited.  "  Hoiv  therefore  '*  (says 
he)  *^  shall ii  be  hio-rvn, tvhen  it  is  simply  a  copulative,  or  zuhen  it  is 
also  CONVERSIVE  ?  Elias  replies  "  (continues  he)  "  in  the  book  Hab' 
bachur  Or  at.  sect.  5,  *^^  If  another  PRitTERPERFECT  tense  shall  hai^e 
gone  before  (or  a  future  tense  put  for  a  pr^^ter  tense)  "  [he  must 

*  This  grammar  was  drawn  up  either  by  Dr.  Dodderidgk,  or  his  successor 
Dr.  Ash  WORTH,  but,  it  is  commonly  understood,  by  the  latter.  It  was  the 
grammar  used  by  his  pupils  at  Daventry,  and,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  gentle- 
man educated  under  him,  was  there  considered  as  hii.  He,  at  least,  first  printed 
it  at  the  Oxford  prest;. 
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mean,  I  suppose,  by  having  also  a  1  prefixed  to  it]  '•Uhen  it  is  coym* 
LATiVEi  if  other'wise  it  s/jail  be  (ieemecl  coiiVEKSivE\  as  nm))^  1i)ti  '>D 
IVho  hath  wrought  and  done  P  Isai.  xli.  4.  Therefore  "  (says  h^)  "  he 
must  look  where  he  should  begin  the  sentence,  or  [^where']  he  should  joia 
word  to  ivord,  or  sentence  to  sentence  *.  "     P.  9. 

But  this  rule,  whatever  light  it  may  afford,  being  after  all  in- 
complete, as  Mr.  Sharp  shows  in  his  remarks  upon  it,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  to  add,  that 

*  The  only  useful  hint,  then,  that  a  learner  can  borrow  from  Rabbi 
Elias,  is  that  "  he  must  look  where  he  should  begin  the  sentence,  and 
[^  where]  he  should  join  word  to  word,  and  sentence  to  sentence,"     p.  11. 

Yet,  even  for  this,  he  has  given  no  general  rule, — Mr.  Sharp, 
as  necessary  to  the  unden^tanding  of  his  own  rules,  intro- 
liuces  it  with  the  following  remarks. 

*  1st, — ^That  the  verses  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  from  period  to 
period,  do  freiquently  contain  more  sentences  than  one,  sometimes  even 
two  or  three  sentences. 

*  And  2dly, — That  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  one  sentence,  para^ 
^raph,  or  sentiment,  is  obviously  extended  throughout  several  adjoining 
verses. 

*  For,  respecting  the  1st,  we  have  sometimes  a  narrative,  explain- 
ing the  occasion  of  a  particular  command,  law,  or  speech,  or  occasional 
«peeches  and  their  answers  or  effects,  with  the  connecting  narrative 
between -them,  each  of  which  must  be  deemed  a  separate  sentence  ;  for 
even  the  connecting  narrative  after  a  speech  is  the- commencement  of 
a  new  sentence  ;  so  that  several  different  sentences  are  frequently  con- 
tained in  one  verse. 

*  And  respecting  the  second  consideration,  on  the  contrary  part, 
it  is  equally  obvious,  that  sometimes  the  connection  of  the,  sense  of 
the  narrative  or  speech,  extends  through  several  verses,  so  as  to  form 
but  one  entire  sentence, 

*  This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  regularity  in  the  He- 
hrew  tongue  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  to  a  peculiar  accuracy  of  expression 
in  the  idiom  of  the  language,  of  which,  it  is  probable,  the  Rabbi 
Elias  was  sufficiently  aware,  though  lie  has  not  explained  it ;  but  it 
will  be  rendered  perfectly  familiar  to  the  meanest  capacity  by  the  ex- 
amples  of  the  following  rules,  respecting  1  conversive  ;  and  therefore- 
I  have  only  to  request  my  readers,  carefully  to  follow  Rabbi  Rlias'i^ 
rule,  viz.  "  Videndum  ergo,  ubi  scntcntiam  inchoet,  aut  vocem  voci,  sen- 
tentiam  sententia  copulet."  And  if  they  do  this,  I  shall  not  be  appre- 
hensive of  any  contradiction  to  ray  rules ;  which  are  as  follow  : 

*  RULE  L 

*  1  prefixed  to  future  tenses  converts  them  to  perfect  ienses ;  and 

"  *  Quomodo  ergo  cognoscetur  quando  ^im^Xifnter  copulativum  vel 
fiimul  etiam  conversivum  sit  ?  Respondet  Elias  in  hbro  Habbachur — 
Si  praecesserit  alium  prateritura  [velfuturum  loco prateriti  positum)  turn 
copulativum  est ;  sin  minus,  conversivum  judicabitur :  ut  T])i}))^  !?ii3  '•D 
Qtiis  fecit  et  operatus  est  ?  Jes.  xli.  4.  Videndum  ergo,  ubi  senten- 
tiam  mchoet,  aut  vocem  voci  sententiam  sententis  copulet." 
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when  prefixed  to  verbs  in  the  perfect  tense  it  regularly  converts  thera 
to  the  futurf  tense.  This  is  the  necessary  construclion  for  both  case* 
(fiot  only  "  tnterduniy'  "  sometimesy*  as  the  grainmarians  tell  us,  but) 
al<waysy  constantly  and  regularly,  in  every  sentencey  that  is  independent 
of  the  three  particular  circumstances  described  in  the  subsequent 
three  rules,  or  general  exceptions. 

*  But  there  is  one  instance  of  irregularity y  or  particular  exception, 
which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  I  beheve  it  to  be  the  only 
particular  exception  throughout  the  whole  Hehrenu  Scriptures;  and 
particular  exceptions  m  all  other  languages  are  numerous  ;  for  instance, 
there  are  more  than  three  hundred  particular  exceptions  to  the  most 
comprehensive  rules  that  can  be  foimed  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Enghsh  tongue  ! 

*  The  only  instance,  then,  of  irregularity y  or  particular  exception, 
respecting  1,  that  I  have  been  able  to  find,  is  in  that  portion  of  the 
119th  Psalm,  wherein  1  is  the  leading  letter  of  each  sentence,  as  an 
(icrosticy  or  alplsabetic  psalm  ;  which  probably  ought  to  be  considered 
merely  t^s  a  poetical  licence  for  that  kind  of  composition. 

<  RULE  II. 

*  When  1  is  prefixed  to  a  verb,  which  immediately  follows  another 
verb  of  the  same  tense,  without  a  prefixed  1,  and  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  ^  in  that  case  is  merely  cofijunctivey  and  the  second  verb  to  which 
it  is  prefixed  (and  even  a  third  or  fourth,  if  they  are  of  the  same  tense, 
and  follow  in  the  same  sentence  with  a  prefixed  "1  to  each)  must  be 
construed  according  to  its  proper  tense,  whether  future  or  imperative, 
and  often  also  the  perfect  tense  ;  but  not  always  ;  as  there  are  a  few 
instances  of  exception,  some  of  which  shall  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

*  RULE  in. 

*  A  prefixed  1  does  not  aifect  or  convert  any  verb,  in  the  imperati*ve 
mood,  nor  any  verb  or  verbs  in  the  future  tense,  which  follow  an  im-< 
perative  mood  in  the  same  sentence.  But  to  perfect  tenses  the  pre- 
fixed 1  is  conversive  without  hindrance  from  a  preceding  imperative  verb. 

*  RULE  IV. 

*  After  an  Interrogation y  either  of  the  emphatical  M,  or  of  the  in- 
terrogatory relatives  ""O  or  HD,  the  prefixed  1  doth  not  influence  any 
verb  or  verbs  of  the  future  tense,  or  the  present  tense  j  but  in  perfect 
tenses  the  "1  is  regularly  conversive,  and  is  not  influenced  by  a  pre- 
ceding interrogation. 

'  Addition.— RULE  V. 

*  [The  following  rule  is  an  addition  to  this  letter  (since  it  was  first 
wrote,  and  communicated  to  several  learned  men,)  being  drawn  from 
a  parenthesis  in  a  sentence  of  Rabbi  Elias,  which  the  author  of  this 
tract  did  not  understand,  for  want  of  an  example,  when  he  first  wrote 
this  letter ;  but  having  since  found  an  example  in  the  sacred  text,  he 
thinks  himself  bound  in  justice  to  Rabbi  Elins  to  adopt  his  rule,  and 
to  add  it  to  the  other  rules  ;  viz.  **  If  a  future  tense  put  for  a  prce- 
terperfect  tense  "  (which  must  be  by  having  a  prefixed  l)  "  precedes 
a  preter  tense," J)\^\'mg  also  a  prefixed  1,)  "  the  latter  is  [merely^ 
copulative."  The  use  of  this  rule,  most  probably,  will  very  seldom 
occur,  but  the  following  example  has  been  found  in  1st  Samuel  vii, 
16.  !?t^1?Dli^  to^tyi  (a  future  tense  converted  to  the  preter  tense)  "  and 
Samuel  JUDGED  Israel  all  the  days  of  his  life;  ni'm  and  he  went 
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from  year  to  year,  :i!lG1  and  he  circuited  Bethel,  and  G'llgal,  ami 
Mispehi  (the  vaus  prefixed  to  the  two  last  verbs  are  merely  copula- 
tive, because  the  preceding  verb  is  a  converted  future,  "  loco  prateriu 
positumi^  and  the  next  verb  which  follows  is  also  a  converted  future) 
t02lu^''"1  **  and  HE  judged  Israel  in  all  these  places  J''  Thus  the  pareur 
thesis  of  Rabbi  Elias  is  in  some  degree  established  on  Scripture  au- 
thority.]'.    P.  11. 

To  illustrate  and  confirm  these  several  rules,  examples  are 
produced  under  each :  but,  as  the  application  of  these  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Hebrew  scholar,  we  shall  refer  him 
to  the  book  itself,  having  stated  the  rules  as  a  guide  to  what 
be  may  expect  from  their  use. 

Mr.  Sharp,  however,  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  volume 
before  us,  has  evidently  a  view  beyond  the  simple  illustration  of 
Hebrew  grammar,  useful  as  that  object  may  be ;  for  he  every 
where  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  render  his  examples 
subservient  to  the  illustration  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the 
Jews,  and  the  subversion  of  the  popish  superstition,  wliich  is 
done  with  all  the  energy  of  primitive  zeal,  a»d,  we  may  add, 
with  all  the  charity. 

The  Second  Tract  comprised  in  tliis  volume  is  *  an  Account  of 
some  other  particulars  in  the  Hebrew  Tongue :'  but,  as  these 
have  their  uses  restricted  to  the  reader  of  Hebrew,  we  do  not 
detail  them.  The  like  observation  applies  to  the  third 
tract,  which  contains  remarks  *  on  tlie  Pronunciation  of  the 
Hebrew  Vowel  Letters,  without  Points :  being  an  Attempt 
to  restore  a  regular  Sound  to  the  original  Hebrew  Vowels,  by 
a  fair  and  reasonable  Exertion  of  ^/)'mi>/<5^)?,  in  comparing  De- 
rivatives of  various  Languages  with  their  original  Hebrew 
Source/  This  short  tract  discovers  much  ingenuity  ;  but  it  will 
ever  be  a  hard  task  to  pronounce  by  the  eye. 

To  these  three  tracts  is  subjoined  an  Appendix,  in  which 
the  author  distinctly  avows  the  ultimate  object  of  his  work  to 
be  what,  from  the  tenor  of  the  illustrations  in  the  first  part,  we 
have  precisely  atated ;  and  what  he  has  further  advanced  upon 
these  topics,  we  tliink  no  reader,  though  indifferent  to  them,  can 
peruse  without  receiving  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  We 
trust  that  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  this  excellent  man  to 
promote  the  love  and  practice  of  the  Christian  rehgion  will  not, 
and  cannot,  be  in  vain. 


Art.  VL — Literary  Hours  ;  or,  Sketches,  Critical^  Narrative,  and 
Poetical.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M,  D,  Vol.  IJL  Hvq.  9x. 
Boards.     Cadell  a;/^  Davies.     1804-, 

THE  Literary  Hours  of  Dr.  Drake  have  twice  agreeably  occu- 
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pied  our  literary  minutes  *.  His  third  score  of  dissertations  is 
marked  by  an  analogous  choice  of  topic,  and  a  persevering 
urbanity  of  criticism.  Of  the  new  papers,  those  have  most 
novelty  vi^hich  relate  to  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  and  to  the 
poets  who  have  chosen  it  for  a  theme  :  an  extract  from  the 
fifty-third  number  may  gratify,  and  perhaps  instruct,  the 
reader. 

*  Few  parts  of  the  Gothic  mythology  are  more  loaded  with  ab- 
surdity and  puerile  invention,  than  that  which  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  matter  and  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  and  as  much 
of  the  imagery  is  scarce  explicable,  and  were  it  easily  so,  yet  would 
it  be  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  sublime  poetry,  I  shall  drop  the 
grosser  figurative  language,  and  explain,  in  more  intelligible  terms, 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  northern  sages. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  observes  the  Voluspa,  a  poem  forming  part 
of  the  more  ancient  Edda,  *'  there  was  neither  sea,  nor  shore,  nor 
refreshing  breezes.  There  was  neither  earth  below  nor  heaven  above 
to  be  distinguished.  The  whole  was  only  one  vast  abyss,  without 
herb,  and  without  seeds.  The  sun  had  then  no  palace  ;  the  stars 
knew  not  their  dwelling  places  ;  the  moon  was  ignorant  of  her 
pov/er." 

*  It  was  then  that  the  first  Almighty  cause,  operating  on  the 
chaotic  mass,  and  separating  the  element  of  fire,  formed  in  the  south 
a  world  luminous  and  glowing.  To  inhabit  this  immense  region  of 
primal  heat  and  hght,  called  MiispelshJem,  and  out  of  which  the  sun 
was  afterwards  taken,  he  created  spirits  or  genii  of  fire,  over  whom 
presided  Surtur,  the  demion  or  black  prince  of  that  element.  In  the 
ether  extremity  of  the  universe,  the  north,  arose,  by  the  same  creative 
fiat,  realms  of  ever-during  frost,  mountains  of  eternal  ice,  whose  ap- 
pellation was  Nifiheim,  and  in  whose  dark  and  dreary  caverns  were 
lodged  tremendous  giants,  termed  giants  of  the  frost.  Then,  in  the 
vast  and  temperate  space  between  these  two  extremes,  the  v^^orlds  of 
ice  and  fire,  he  called  into  existence  terrestrial  matter,  but  as  yet 
loose  and  uncircumscribed  by  figure. 

*  At  this  period,  according  to  the  Edda,  the  Omnipotent  ceased  to 
act  upon  m.atter  by  his  direct  agency,  having  created  inferior  divi- 
nities, to  whom  he  allotted  the  arrangement  of  the  terrestrial  parti- 
cles, the  structure  of  the  lower  heavens,  and  the  formation  of  man. 
These  divinities  were  Odin  and  his  offspring,  who  infixed  the  earth, 
Circumfused  the  ^Ir,  and,  seizing  upon  the  fires  of  Muspelshiem, 
formed  the  sun.  They  then  erected  for  themselves,  in  the  higher  re- 
gions of  the  atmosphere,  a  glorious  mansion,  under  the  title  of  Asgard, 
or  the  court  of  the  gods.  Having  thus  prepared  the  earth,  and  con- 
structed an  abode  in  the  heavens,  worthy  of  their  own  dignity,  they 
proceeded  to  create  the  human  species,  calling  the  man  Aske  and  the 
woman  Emla.  These  were  liable,  by  their  original  Constitution,  to 
mortality  ;  but  the  valiant,  and  the  valiant  alone,  were  admitted,  after 
death,  into  Valhalla,  the  palace  of  Odin,  where  they  enjoyed  peculiar 

*  See  oiiT  Sfcoad  Scries,  vol.  ixvi.  p.  1 1, 
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Kappiness  for  a  series  of  ages,  whilst  the  cowardly,  and  those  who 
died  of  lingering  disease,  were  plunged  into  Niflhelm,  the  northern 
hell,  the  seat  of  darkness  and  desolation. 

*  This  state  of  things,  however,  «u/z.  the  duration  of  the  earth, 
the  existence  of  the  gods,  and  their  places  of  future  punishment  and 
bHss,  Valhalla  and  Niflheim,  was  ordained  but  for  a  season.  After  a 
long  revolution  of  time,  the  spirits  of  fire,  who,  along  with  the  giants, 
had  always  been  at  enmity  with  the  gods,  rush  forth,  headed  by  Sur- 
tur,  followed  by  Lok,  the  evil  principle  of  the  Scandinavians,  and 
accompanied  by  the  most  horrid  monsters  ;  they  consume,  with  de- 
vouring flames,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  stars,  destroy  the  gods  in 
battle,  and  perish  themselves  in  the  general  conflagration.  On  thisi 
great  event  the  first  Almighty  Being,  he  who  governs  all  things, 
again  appears,  restores  the  conflicting  elements  to  order,  calls  into 
being  fresh  agents,  and  a  new  earth,  infinitely  more  perfeet  than  the 
preceding,  springs  into  light  and  beauty  ;  here,  for  the  good  and 
\-irtuous,  is  ■  prepared  a  seat  of  ineffable  and  eternal  happiness,  en- 
titled Gimler,  or  the  palace  of  gold,  and,  in  the  utter  extremity  of 
the  universe,  remote  from  light  and  life,  rises  the  mansion  of  ever- 
lasting misery,  the  receptacle  of  the  wicked,  named  Nastrond,  whose 
walls  are  composed  of  the  carcases  of  serpents,  and  through  whose 
gates  pours  poison  in  a  tiiousaad  torrents. 

'  From  this  broad  outHne,  a  general  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
Gothic  mythology,  which  is  singular,  perhaps,  in  attributing  de- 
struction to  the  subordinate  deities,  and  in  preparing  for  mankind 
two  heavens  and  two  hells  ;  of  the  former,  the  first  consecrated  to 
the  vahant,  the  second  to  the  good ;  of  the  latter,  one  destined  to 
the  cowardly  and  diseased,  the  other  to  the  wicked  and  profane.  It 
is  characteristic  hkewise  of  this  rehgion,  that,  as  understood  by  its 
more  rational  votaries,  it  preserves  distinct  and  free,  from  all  the  mu- 
tations incident  to  matter,  the  first  almighty  essence,  the  cause  of 
causes.  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  vulgar,  who  con- 
founded the  great  author  of  all  things  with  the  first  of  his  agents 
Odin.  Of  this  formidable  deity,  whose  attributes  had  such  a  power- 
ful influence  over  the  minds  of  his  worshippers,  I  shall  now  endea- 
vour to  give  the  most  interesting  particulars,  preceding  the  account, 
however,  by  a  short  nomenclature  of  the  family  of  Odin  and  his 
associates,  or  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Edda. 

*  Odin  had  by  his  wife  Frea  or  Hertha,  whom  the  northern  sages 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  fertihty,  and  as  allegorically  represent- 
ing the  earth,  Thor,  his  first  born,  the  most  valiant  of  the  gods,  their 
defender  and  avenger,  and  who  presided  over  the  atmosphere,  and 
ruled  all  its  commotions.  Balder,  the  second  son  of  Odin,  was  the 
god  of  eloquence  and  splendour,  and  guided  the  steed  of  day.  Niord, 
though  not  of  the  family  of  Odin,  was  the  god  of  the  sea,  the  Nep- 
tune of  the  Scandinavians.  Frey,  the  son  of  Niord,  presided  over 
the  seasons,  Tyr,  the  protector  of  champions  and  brave  men,  dis- 
pensed victory  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Brage  was  the  god  of  poetr}' 
and  music.  Heimdcdler  was  the  guardian  of  the  bridge  Bifrost,  or 
the  rain-bow,  which  connects  heaven  with  earth.  Hoder,  a  son  of 
Odin,  was  a  god,  though  bhnd,  irresistibly  strong,  and  his  name  was 
pronounced  with  terror,     Vidar  was  the  god  of  silence.     Vile,  the 
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»on  of  Odin  Tand  Rimla,  the  daughter  of  the  3un,  was  the  god  of 
archer)',  and  singularly  intrepid  in  war.  Ullcr  was  the  god  oi  swift- 
ness, whose  velocity  was  sucji,  tliat  no  one  could  stand  against  him. 
JPorsete,  the  last  and  twelftli  god,  independent  of  Odin,  presided  over 
contrv)versies,  and  inhabited  a  palace  in  heaven  called  Gl'itner. 

*  The  same  number  of  goddesses,  with  Hertha  at  their  head,  arc 
noticed  in  the  Edda.  Second  to  Hertha  was  Saga.  Eira  was  the 
goddess  of  medicine.  Gchone  of  virginity.  Tylla  of  dress  and 
ornament,  Freya  of  Igve.  Lofna  of  reconciliation.  Vara  of  fidehty, 
Snotra  of  learning.  Vora  of  penetration,  Lyna  pf  safety.  Synia 
was  the  portress  of  the  palace  of  the  goddesses.  Gna  the  messenger 
pf  Freya. 

*  Besides  these  deities,  whose  natnes  and  number  sometimes  var}', 
laok,  the  evil  principle  and  calumniator  of  his  associates,  is  frequently 
enumerated  among  the  gods.  He  generated  three  monsters,  who 
were  brought  up  among  the  giants,  namely,  the  wolf  Fenris,  the 
serpent  of  Midgai-d,  or  the  serpent  which  surrounds  the  earth,  and 
Hela  the  queen  of  death.  These,  with  the  giants  and  the  genii  of 
iirc,  wage  perpetual  enmity  against  the  divinities  of  Asgard. 

*  As  of  many  of  these  divinities,  however,  there  is  little  worth  re- 
Cording,  their  agency  being  trifling,  unaccommodated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry,  and  unoperative  as  to  society,  I  shall  only  select 
those  whose  attributes  were  characteristic  of  the  people  who  adored 
them,  and  to  whom  were  attached  ihe  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
^bks. 

*  Odin,  the  chief  divinity  among  the  Scandinavians,  was  worship- 
ped as  the  god  of  war,  and,  in  the  great  temple  of  Upsal,  was  re- 
presented holding  a  sword  in  his  hand.  The  Edda  describes  him  as 
a  "  terrible  and  severe  god ;  the  father  of  shdughter  ;  the  god  that 
can-ieth  desolation  and  fire  ;  the  active  and  roaring  deity ;  he  wha 
giveth  victory  and  reviveth  courage  in  the  conflict."     . 

*  In  Asgard,  or  the  realm  of  the  gods,  the  Olympus  of  the  north, 
Odin  had  several  palaces.  In  Gladheim,  or  the  mansion  of  joy,  a 
large  and  magnificent  hall,  he  administered  justice,  sitting  on  an  ele- 
vated seat,  surrounded  by  the  twelve  gods.  Justice  was  also  fre- 
quently dispensed  by  him  and  his  brother  deities  under  a  large  ash- 
tree,,  named  hydrasU.  This  enormous  tree,  whose  top  reaches  to  the 
highest  heaven,  and  whose  branches  cover  the  earth,  has  three  roots, 
"which  diverge  to  an  infinite  distance  from  each  other ;  under  the  Jirsi 
root,  which  is  in  heaven,  flows  the  hallowed  stream  of  time-past,  with 
whose  sacred  waters  three  virgins  perpetually  sprinkle  the  tree,  and 
support  the  beauty  of  its  foHage  ;  their  abode  is  for  ever  under  the 
ash,  and  they  dispense  the  date  and  destinies  of  man  ;  their  names  are 
Urda  the  past,  Werandi  the  present,  and  Skulda  the  future.  Under 
the  second,  which  extends  to  the  land  of  the  giants,  is  placed  the 
spring  of  Mimer,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  divine  liquor  of 
Odin  ;  and  beneath  the  ihtnJ,  which  covers  N'lflheim  or  hell,  and  is  the 
food  of  the  monstrous  serpent  Nidhoger,  flows  the  fountain  Vergelner, 
the  source  of  the  infernal  rivers.  On  this  tree  sits  an  eagle,  whose 
piercing  eyes  discover  ail  things,  whilst  a  squirrel  is  incessantly  oc^ 
cupied  in  running  along  the  branches,  and  conveying  news  from  eveiy 
part  of  the  universe. 
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*  The  principal  city  of  Odin  was  Valascialf,  built  of  the  purest 
silver,  and  here  was  estabhshed  his  throne,  called  Lidscialf,  or  the 
terror  of  nations,  and  from  whence  he  beheld  all  the  regions  of  the 
earth.  On  his  shoulders,  whilst  sitting  on  this  throne,  sate  constantly 
two  ravens^  named  Hugo  and  Mumin,  who,  being  let  loose  every 
morning,  flew  through  every  province  of  the  globe,  and,  returning 
at  night,  whispered  in  his  ears  whatever  they  had  heard  and  seen, 
whence  Odin  is  frequently  termed  the  god  cf  the  ravens. 

*  It  was  in  Valhalla,  however,  one  of  his  most  superb  palaces,  he 
received  the  souls  of  those,  who  died  contending  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle ;  and  every  warrior,  previous  to  the  engagement,  took  a  vow  to 
send  him  the  spirits  of  the  slain,  for  whom,  when  dying  sword  ii» 
hand,  the  gates  of  Valhalla  were  ever  open.  To  this  deity  prayers 
were  offered  for  success  in  conflict,  and  such  was  his  entluisiasm  for 
martial  deeds,  that  he  was  supposed  often  personally,  mounted  on 
his  sable  steed  Sleipner,  a  horse  with  eight  feet,  to  mingle  in  the 
contest,  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  hero,  to  strike  those  destined 
to  perish,  and  to  speed  the  parting  spirit  to  the  halls  of  heaven. 

'  The  palace  of  Valhalla  was  in  every  respect  adapted  for  the 
Elysium  of  the  warrior ;  its  very  construction  and  its  Qrnameuts 
w^ere  warlike.       • 

*  Broken  shafts  of  many  a  spear 
Emblazoning  the  roofs  appear  ; 
The  domes  with  shields  are  cover'd  o*er. 
And  couts  of  mall  surround  the  floor. 
Behold  !  Valhalla  proudly  shrouds 
Her  towers  in  the  ambient  clouds  : 
Five  hundred  portals  grace  the  side, 
With  forty  more  unfolding  wide. 
Thro'  every  gate  in  war  array. 
With  banners  streaming  to  tlie  day. 
Eight  hundred  warriors  passage  find, 
When  for  martial  deeds  inclined. 
Five  hundred  domes  aspiring  high. 
With  forty  others  pierce  the  sky  ; 
There,  gods  in  mazy  lab'rinths  roam — 
One  portal  leads  to  every  dome. 

*  In  this  magnificent  dwelHng  the  souls  of  the  valiant  enjoy  the 
'daily  pleasure  of  arming  themselves,  of  ranging  in  order  of  battle, 
and  of  cutting  each  other  to  pieces ;  but  when  the  hour  of  repast 
approaches,  they  hasten  to  the  conviv^^il  board,  and  free  from  pain 
or  wound  or  animosity,  feed  heartily  on  the  flesh  of  the  boar  Serim- 
ner,  who  is  daily  renewed,  and  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  most  nu- 
merous party.  ^  With  this  food,  esteemed  as  the  highest  delicacy, 
they  drink  to  intoxication  plentiful  draughts  of  mead,  wliich  is  de- 
livered to  them  by  virgins  named  Valkirics  in  the  skulls  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  who  are  hkewise  employed  by  Odin  to  select  in  battle 
those  who  are  to  perish.  This  mead  or  hydromel  is  the  product  of 
a  goat  called  Heidruna,  from  whose  paps  every  day  flows  into  a  vase 
a  quantity  sufficient  to  inebriate  ,the  company.  In  the  Edda  of 
Saemund  the  following  hues  are  descriptive  of  the  joys  of  Valhalla. 
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Their  swords  the  Mono-heroes  wield  : 
And  daily  on  each  other  bear 
The  dread  conflicting  storm  of  war. 
Scarr'd  in  the  fight,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  home  on  stately  steeds  they  ride  ; 
K  Then  with  the  gods  in  splendid  halls. 

Drink  oblivion  to  their  brawls  : 
Serimner's  flesh  a  feast  affords, 
And  concord  reigns  around  their  boards. — 
Heidruna,  wildest  of  the  train, 
That  sport  on  hill  or  russet  plain. 
Near  Odin's  hall  salacious  breeds, 
And  on  tlie  leaves  of  Insrad  feeds. 
His  spacious  hora  shall  fill  tjbe  bowl, 
That  hfts  to  rapture  Odin's  soul ; 
And  ever  drinking,  ever  dry — 
Still  the  copious  stream  supply. 

*  Odin,  however,  is  usually  represented  as  sitting  apart  from  the 
heroes,  drinking  wine  instead  of  hydromel,  and  under  no  necessity 
of  supporting  himself  by  food.*     p.  291. 

Dr.  Drake  professes  to  nwke  a  complete  enumeration  of  the 
English  versifiers,  who  have  occasionally  hymned  the  Scandina- 
vian divinities.  He  has,  however,  omitted  Jemingham's  Rise 
and  Progress  of  Scandinavian  Poetry  ;  Johnstone's  Sagas ;  an 
ode  contained  in  that  imitation  of  Chatterton,  published  in  the 
Monthly  Magazine  (vol.  x.  p.  656) ;  Bichard's  Odin ;  and  the 
recent  excellent  translations  of  Mr.  Herbert.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  expedient  to  have  extended  these  notices  to  the  conti- 
nental poets  who  have  also  sought  a  passport  to  immortality,  by 
plucking  the  apples  of  Iduna.  The  chorus-dramas  and  odes  of 
Klopstock  ;  the  Death  of  Balder,  by  Ewald  ;  the  Northern 
Flowers,  by  Grater ;  and  some  newer  efforts  of  the  Danes, 
might  have  supplied  various  specimens  of  wild  invention  and 
vigorous  diction.  At  page  354,  Dr.  Drake  calls  Balder  the  god 
of  the  sun,  and  the  Apollo  of  Scandinavia.  For  this  opinion 
the  Runic  sagas  supply  no  authority.  The  sun  was  a  goddess 
among  the  Goths ;  and  was  to  become  the  prey  of  the  wolf 
Fenris.  So  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  Edda  (we  employ  the 
translation  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  454,) 

*  Ere  the  throat  of  Fenris  yawn 
To  ingorge  the  lamp  of  day. 
Shall  the  sun  a  daughter  bear, 
Who,  in  spite  of  shower  and  sleet, 
Rides  the  road  her  mother  rode.' 

Dr.  Drake  has  probably  been  betrayed  into  this  position  by  a 
note  of  Percy^s,  in  the  Northern  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  73,  where 

the  bishop  strives,  and  vainly  strives,  to  identify  the  Celtic  god 
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Belinus,  who  was  the  sun,  with  the  Gothic  god  Balder,  who^ 
was  not. 

Original  poems,  and  reviewals  of  the  poetical  works  of 
Robert  Herrick,  of  Joshua  Sylvester,  and  of  Michael  Bruce, 
form  the  more  prominent  subjects  of  the  other  papers,  which 
display  a  mind  comprehensively  versed  in  British  literature,  and 
fbndly  susceptible  of  poetic  gratification. 


Art.  VII. — The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ;  abridged.  Vols,  II.  and  III.  4^to.  Small  Papery  4/.  4/, 
Large  Paper,  71.  4^s.  Boards.  C.  and  R.  Baldwin.  1804. 
WE  proceed  to  notice  the  continuation  of  this  very  important 
and  valuable  work,  and  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  editors,  far  from  relaxing,  seems  to  be  augment- 
ed. To  every  paper  attention  is  paid  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance •,  and  a  few  only  of  the  most  trifling  articles  are  omit- 
ed.  The  notes,  which  connect  the  early  philosophical  attempts 
with  science  in  its  present  state,  though  not  numerous,  are  im- 
portant; and  our  curiosity  has  been  greatly  gratified  by  seeing  thus, 
in  their  embryo,  the  first  rudiments  of  many  modern  discoveries. 
From  Dr. Hook  we  derive  valuable  hints;  and  perhaps  the  situ- 
ation of  the  authors  may  enable  them  to  pursue  his  early  disco- 
veries among  the  papers  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. The  passages  selected  from  his  Lampas,  where  they  have 
long  lain  unnoticed,  by  professor  Robison,  render  us  anxious 
for  some  additional  information  ;  information  which  may  yet 
exist  among  the  papers  which  have  not  hitherto  been  examined. 
The  biographical  sketches  in  the  first  of  these  volumes  are 
Sihort,  but  satisfactory.  In  the  second,  we  have  peculiarly 
distinguished  the  lives  of  Horrox,  Lewenhoeck,  Kepler,  Di- 
emerbroeck.  Van  Helmont,  sir  W.  Petty,  Paracelsus,  De  la 
Hire,  Plott,  Sanctorius,  Cudworth,  Kunkell,  Pell,  and  Ber- 
nouilli.  There  are  some  others  of  less  importance.  In  general 
the  accounts  are  very  satisfactory,  without  the  slightest  inflation 
of  style,  or  extravagant  commendation,  which  so  often  disgust 
us  in  similar  attempts.  We  shall  select,  as  specimens,  the  lives 
of  Horrox  and  Haliey. 

*  Tliis  splendid  genius  was  bom  at  Toxteth  in  Lancashire,  about 
the  year  1619.  From  a  grammar  school  in  the  country,  he  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  academical  studies.  He 
began  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to  apply  to  the  study  of  a<5tronomy  j 
but  from  his  want  of  books,  and  the  moderate  circumstances  of  his 
father,  he  could  make  but  small  progress  in  it.  About  three  years 
after  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Wm.  Crabtree,  of  Brough- 
ton  near  Manchester,  who  was  also  engaged  in  the  same  studies,  and 
with  whom  a  correspondence  was  carried  on  till  his  death.  Thus  en- 
couraged, young  Horrox  assumed  new  vigour,  procured  other  booki? 
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and  instruments,  and  was  pursuing  his  studies  and  observations  wi'tft 
great  assiduity,  wlien  his  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  hand 
of  death,  the  3d  of  Jan.  1()40,  in  the  ^2d  year  of  his  age. 

*  What  we  see  of  his  writings,  in  the  book  noticed  in  tliis  artickv 
is  sufficient  to  show  how  great  a  loss  the  world  had  by  his  death* 
He  had  just  finished  his  "  Venus  in  Sole  visa,*'  1639,  a  little  before* 
This  was  published  in  \€)Q^y  by  Hevelius,  as  above  noticed.  His 
other  posthumous  works,  or  rather  his  imperfect  papers,  were  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  WalUs,  as  stated  in  the  article  above,  with  some  account, 
of  his  life  ;  in  which  we  find  he  first  asserts  and  promotes  the  Kepla- 
rian  astronomy  against  the  hypothesis  of  Lansberg  ;  which  he  proves- 
to  be  inconsistent  Vt'itli  itself,  and  neither  agreeing  with  theory  nor 
observations.  He  vindicates  Tycho  Brahe  from  some  objections  made 
to  his  hypothesis,  and  gives  a  new  theory  of  the  moon  ;  to  which  are 
added  the  hmar  numbers  of  Mr.  Flamsteed.  There  are  also  extracts 
from  several  letters  between  him  and  Mr.  Crabtree,  on  various  astro- 
nomical matters  ;  with  a  catalogue  of  astronomical  observations. 

*  There  are  two  things  particularly  which  will  perpetuate  the  me* 
mory  of  this  very  extraordinai*)^  young  man.  The  one  is,  that  he 
was  the  first  person  that  ever  predicted  or  saw  the  planet  Venus  in 
the  sun.  Though  he  was  not  aware  of  the  great  use  that  was  to  be 
made  of  it,  in  discovering  the  parallax  and  distance  of  the  sun  and 
planets,  yet  he  made  from  it  many  useful  observations,  corrections, 
and  improvements  in  the  theory  of  the  motions  of  Venus.  Secondly, 
his  new  theory  of  lunar  motions  ;  which  Newton  himself  made  the 
ground-work  of  all  his  astronomy,  relative  to  the  moon  ;  and  who  al- 
ways spoke  of  our  author  as  a  genius  of  the  first  order.*  Vol.  ii, 
p.  12. 


*  Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  useful  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  born  in  London,  An.  1656,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School  there  ;  from  whence  he  was  sent  1673  to  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  chiefly  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  astro- 
nomy, in  which  he  soon  distinguished  himself  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, being  only  in  his  nineteenth  year  when  he  produced  the  above  paper 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  on  the  aphelia  and  eccentricity  of  the 
planets.  He  made  a  great  number  of  accurate  obsen^ations  in  astrono- 
my ;  and  the  forming  in  that  way  an  entire  new  catalogue  of  all  the  stars 
was  a  favourite  object ;  but  finding  that  project  already  occupied  by  He- 
velius and  Flamsteed,  he  formed  the  design  of  completing  the  scheme, 
by  the  addition  of  the  stars  about  the  south  pole,  which  could  not  be 
seen  by  those  astronomers  in  the  latitude  of  Dantzic  or  Greenwich, 
For  this  purpose,  he  left  the  university  before  he  had  taken  any  de- 
gree, and  sailed  for  the  island  of  St.  Helena  in  1676,  when  he  was 
only  twenty  years  of  age.  Here,  with  great  diligence  he  soon  com- 
pleted his  catalogue  of  those  stars,  with  which  he  returned  to  En- 
gland the  latter  end  of  1678,  when  the  Royal  Society  immediately 
elected  him  one  of  their  members,  and  the  king  (Charles  2d)  gave 
him  a  mandamus  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  for  the  degree  of  A.  M- 
In  1679  he  went  to  Dantzic,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society  ta 
endeavour  to  adjust  a  dispute  between  M,  Hevelius  and  Mr.  Hook» 
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concerning  the  preference  between  plain  and  telescopic  sights  in  astro- 
nomical instruments  ;  from  whence  he  returned  in  about  two  months. 
*  In  1680  he  set  out  on  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  to  esta- 
blish a  friendly  communication  among  the  astronomers  of  Europe. 
In  Paris  he  completed  his  observations  on  the  great  comet  of  that 
year,  which  he  had  before  seen  in  England.     He  returned  to  En- 
gland in  1681,  and  married  a  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  for 
fifty-five  years  after.     In  1683  he  published  his  «  Tlieory  of  the  Va- 
riation of  the  Magnetical  Compass  ;*'  in  which  he  supposes  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth  to  be  one  great  magnet,    having  four  magnetical 
poles  or  points  of  attraction,  &c.     The  same  year  also  he  entered  on 
a  new  method  of  finding  the  longitude,  by  an  accurate  observation  of 
the  moon's  motion.     In  the  beginning  of  IGB^,  contemplating  Kep- 
ler's laws  of  the  periods  and  distances  of  the  planets,   he  concluded 
that  the  centripetal  force  must  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  reciprocally.     He  found  himself  however  unable  to 
make  it  out  in  any  geometrical  way  ;    and  therefore,  after  applying 
in  vain  for  assistance  to  Mr.  Hook  and  sir  Christopher  Wren,  he  re- 
paired to  Cambridge  to  Mr.  Newton,  who  fully  supphed  him  with 
what  he  so  ardently  sought.     But  Halley  having  now  found  an  im- 
mense treasure  in  Newton,  could  not  rest  till  he  had  prevailed  with  the 
owner  to  enrich  the  public  with  it;  and  to  this  interview  the  world  is  in 
some  measure  indebted  for  the  immortal  Principia  of  Newton.     That 
great  work  was  published  in  1686  ;  and  Halley,  who  had  the  whole 
care  of  the  impression,  prefixed  to  it  a  discourse  of  his  own,  giving  a 
general  account  of  the  astronomical  part  of  the  work;  and  also  an  ele- 
gant copy  of  verses  in  Latin.     In  1687  he  undertook  to  explain  the 
reason  why  the  Mediterranean  Sea  never  rises  higher,  though  there  is 
no  visible  discharge  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  that  runs  into 
it  from  nine  large  rivers,  besides  many  small  ones,  and  the  constant  set- 
ting in  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits;  which  he  accounted 
for  by  the  great  quantity  of  waters  raised  from  its  surface  by  evapo- 
ration, which  he  showed  by  a  calculation  was  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpose.    Halley's  active  and  elevated  mind  next  ranged  through  va- 
rious other  fields  of  science  ;   hence  resulted  his  tracts  on  the  con- 
struction of  sohd  problems,    or  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth 
powers,  with  a  new  method  for  the  number  and  the  limits  of  their 
roots;  exact  tables  of  the  conjunctions  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  with 
their  use  in  discovering  the  parallax  and  distance  of  the  sun  ;  new  ta- 
bles for  showing  the  values  of  annuities  on  lives,  calculated  from  bilk 
of  mortahty  ;    the    universal  theorem  for  finding  the  foci  of  optic 
glasses.   But  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  his  valuable  discove- 
ries, then  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  the 
Hiilosophical  Transactions,  of  which  for  many  years  his  pieces  were 
the  chief  ornament  and  support,  in  all  the  sciences,  astronomy,  geo- 
metry, and  algebra,  optics  and  dioptrics,  ballistics  and  artillery,  spe- 
culative and  experimental  philosophy,   natural   histor)',   antiquities, 
philology,  and  criticism  ;  all  abounding  with  ideas  new,  singular  and 
useful. 

*  In  1691,  the  Savilian  professorship  of  astronomy  at  Oxford 
being  vacant,  Mr.  Halley  applied  for  that  office,  but  without  success  j 
refusing  to  deny  or  coaceal  his  sceptical  turu  of  mind,   though  his 
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own  extraordinary  merits  were  supported  by  the  interest  of  Newton, 
he  was  rejected,  and  the  office  bestowed  on  Dr.  Gregory.  In  1698 
he  procured  from  king  William  the  appointment  of  captain  of  a  ship, 
sent  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  establishing  his  theory  of  the  va- 
riation of  the  compass,  which  he  had  advanced  in  1683.  He  made 
another  voyage  on  the  same  design  the  year  following,  and  returned 
to  England  in  September  1700,  with  numerous  observations  ;  from 
whence  he  soon  after  published  his  general  chart,  exhibiting  at  one 
view  the  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  these  seas  where  the  English 
navigators  were  acquainted.  He  was  also  soon  after  sent  out  again 
on  a  third  voyage,  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  tides  in  every  part 
of  the  British  channel,  of  which,  in  1702,  he  published  a  large  chart. 
Soon  after,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  he  made  two 
journeys,  to  inspect  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  to  examine 
certain  ports,  which  the  emperor  intended  to  construct  or  improve. 
He  returned  in  i703,  v.  lien  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  Wallis 
as  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  and  was  at  the  same  time  honour- 
ed with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  Here  he  soon  employed  him- 
self in  translating  into  Latin,  from  the  Arabic,  ApoUonius's  Sec- 
tion of  a  Ratio,  and  in  restoring  the  same  author's  two  last  books  on 
the  Section  of  a  Space,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappus  ; 
which  were  published  in  1706.  He  next  prepared  an  edition  of  the 
whole  works  of  Apollonius,  and  ventured  to  supply  the  whole  eighth 
book  of  the  Conies,  the  original  of  which  was  lost.  To  this  he  add- 
ed, Sercnus  on  the  Sections  of  the  Cylinder  and  Cone,  in  Greek, 
with  a  Latin  translation  ;  and  pubhshed  the  whole  in  1710.  Besides 
these,  the  Miscellanea  Curiosa,  in  three  volumes  octavo,  had  come 
out  under  his  direction,  in  1708,  consisting  chiefly  of  pieces  of  his 
own,  extracted  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

*  In  1713,  Dr.  Halley  succeeded  sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society ;  which  he  resigned  in  1721,  having 
been  appointed  Astronomer  Royal  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Flamsteed  in 
1719.  And  although  he  was  now  sixty-three  or  sixty -four  years  of 
age,  yet  here  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years  he  watched  the  heaven* 
w^th  the  closest  attention,  hardly  ever  missing  an  observation,  and, 
witliout  any  assistant,  performed  the  whole  business  of  the  observa- 
tory himself. 

*  About  1737  he  was  seized  vnih.  a  paralytic  disorder  in  one  of  his 
hands.  However,  he  still  continued  to  come  regularly  once  a  week, 
to  meet  his  friends  in  town  on  Thursdays,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  at  what  is  still  called  Dr.  Halley's  club.  But  his  pa- 
ralytic disorder  increasing,  his  strength  gradually  decreased,  till  he 
expired  Jan.  14,  1742,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  his 
corpse  was  inten-cd  in  the  church-yard  of  Lee,  near  Blackheath. — 
Beside  the  works  before-mentioned.  Dr.  Halley's  principal  publica- 
tions are,  1.  Catalogus  Stellarum  Austrahum.  2.  Tabulae  Astrono- 
micje.  3.  The  Astronomy  of  Comets.  With  a  multitude  of  papers 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  from  volume  xi  to  volume  Ix.'  Vol. 
ii.  p.  326. 

In  this  volume  v.^e  find  an  abridgement  of  Dr.  Hook's  collec* 
tions,  which  fill  the  vacancy  between  the  volumes  of  the  Transr 
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actions,  from  the  time  of  their  being  discontinued,  to  that  of 
their  republication.  They  commence  after  the  twelfth  volume 
of  the  original,  and  extend,  in  the  abridgement,  from  p.  473, 
to  551.  The  second  volume  completes  the  thirteenth  of  the 
original  work.  The  following  note,  on  the  cause  of  a  newly 
observed  irregularity  in  the  measure  of  degrees  of  latitude,  is 
.peculiarly  important.  It  is  a  communication  from  Dr.  Hut- 
ton. 

*  In  all  the  measures  of  degrees,  in  different  latitudes,  when  com- 
pared with  each  other,  irregularities  have  occurred,  the  lengths  of 
any  of  them  appearing  to  be  either  too  great  or  too  little,  in  respect 
of  the  others^  and  that  by  diff fences  which  have  no  uniformity  or 
harmony  among  themselves.  But  in  the  last  measurement  abovemen- 
tioned,  I  am  told  there  is  an  aberration  in  the  conclusions  which  runs 
in  a  pretty  regular  and  uniform  series,  which  will  probably  appear  in 
a  paper  of  major  Mudge,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  to  be  in  the 
next  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  this  year  1805. 
Now  those  irregularities  have  usually  and  chiefly  been  ascribed  to  er- 
rors in  the  terrestrial  measures.  But  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  devia* 
tions  principally  arise  from  the  celestial  observations,  viz.  the  ob- 
served lalatudes,  resulting  from  the  observed  zenith  distances  of  cer- 
tain stars.  These  zenith  distances  are  probably  all  or  most  of  them 
erroneous,  in  consequence  of  the  deviations  of  the  plumb  hne  of  the 
zenith  sector,  produced  by  the  unequal  attractions,  on  the  plummet, 
of  the  inequalities  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  some- 
times in  excess  from  hills,  and  sometimes  in  defect  from  valleys  and 
seas.  And  this  cause  will  very  well  account,  not  only  for  the  usual 
irregularities,  but  particularly  for  that  uniform  deviation  in  major 
Mudge's  degrees,  which  are  of  this  nature,  that  in  going  from  south 
to  north  the  terrestrial  lengths  of  those  degrees  become  successively 
shorter  and  shorter,  from  beginning  to  end,  instead  of  measuring 
longer  and  longer,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  oblate  spheroidal 
figure  of  the  earth.  Now  this  aberration  appears  to  be  exactly  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  position  of  the  part  of  the  meridian  here 
measured,  which  consists  of  almost  three  degrees,  extending  from 
Dunnose  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  north-east  corner  of  Yorkshire, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees.  Now  by  casting  an  eye  on  the 
map  of  England,  or  of  Europe,  we  perceive  the  English  channel  on 
the  south  end  of  the  line,  and  the  still  farther  extended  northern  sea 
at  the  north  end.  And  these  hollows  will  naturally  occasion  a  de- 
fect of  attraction  on  the  plummet,  the  one  on  the  south  and  the  other 
on  the  north,  according  as  it  is  near  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  de- 
pressions. Hence  then,  at  Dunnose,  or  the  south  end  of  that  meri- 
dian line,  the  plummet,  or  the  lower  end  of  the  apparent  vertical  line, 
will  be  drawn  toward  the  north,  while  at  the  north  end  of  the  meri- 
dian line  it  will  have  a  deviation  to  the  south,  and  that  in  a  more  con- 
siderable degree  than  the  former,  on  account  of  the  more  extensive 
depression  of  the  northern  ocean.  In  consequence  the  zenith  points 
of  the  plumb  line  will  deviate  the  opposite  way,  viz.  at  the  southern 
station  the  apparent  zenith  will  be  too  far  to  the  south,  while  at  the 
northern  station  it  must  be  directed  too  far  to  the  north.     Hence  it. 
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must  happen  that  the  celestial  dIfFerence  of  latitude  between  the*e 
two  stations,  ht'xng  the  distance  between  those  two  apparent  zeniths^ 
will  be  greater  than  the  true  or  terrestrial  difference,  by  the  sum  of 
the  said  two  deviations.  From  which  it  follows  that,  between  those 
two  stations,  the  celestial  arcs  appearing  to  be  too  large,  the  observed 
or  celestial  degrees  will  change  faster  than  the  terrestrial  or  measured 
degrees,  or  vi-ill  have  measures  less  than  the  truth,  and  that  always 
more  and  more  in  defect,  in  receding  from  the  south,  and  approach- 
ing to  the  north,  on  account  of  the  greater  defect  of  matter  at  this 
latter.  Thus  then  we  have  a  probable  cause  of  the  inverted  order  in 
the  measures  of  the  degrees.  Hence  also  most  other  measured  me- 
ridians will  be  erroneous,  especially  in  the  parts  near  seas,  or  near 
large  mountains.  And  that  insulai;  situations  must  be  worst  of  any, 
having  the  plumb  hne  deviating  to  the  north  at  the  south  end  of  the 
land,  to  the  south  at  the  north  end,  to  the  east  at  the  west  side,  and 
to  the  west  at  the  east  side;  thus  producing  errors  in  all  obsen-ed  la- 
titudes and  longitudes.  But  suffice  it,  at  present,  just  to  give  the  hint 
of  a  probable  cause  of  such  errors  and  aberrations.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  198. 

In  the  third  volume  we  particularly  distinguish  the  lives  of 
the  reverend  Edvi^ard  Bernard,  doctor  David  Gregory,  Bonetu3 
author  of  the  Sepulcretum  ;  doctors  Croone,  Drelincourt,  and 
Charleton  j  Lemery,  Bidloo  ;  sir  W.  Molineux  ;  Confucius,  sir 
Hans  Sloane,  Mr.  Plukenet;  doctor  Robert  Sibbald,  and  sir  The- 
odore Mayerne.  But,  from  this  volume,  no  biographical  infor- 
mrttion  appears  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  us  to  select 
any  extract. 

As  WQ  approach  nearer  our  own  times,  the  articles  are  pro- 
portionally more  valuable ;  and  the  notes,  which  connect  the 
former  with  the  present  state  of  science,  m.ore  interesting.  The 
work  is  now  no  longer  a  publication  of  curiosity :  it  is  impor- 
tant and  useful.  The  editors  seem  to  have  felt  the  force  of  an 
observation  v.^e  had  occasion  to  make,  viz.  —  that,  though  a  pa- 
per may,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  appear  of  little  value, 
yet  It  is  not  an  object  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  the  progress  of 
opinions  on  each  subject,  from  the  crudity  of  their  first  con- 
ception to  the  more  scientific  form  of  matured  investigation. 
The  principle  is  allovved  in  note  125  of  the  present  volume.  It 
is,  perhaps,  too  great  an  honour  to  admit  any  thing  to  be  owing 
to  our  remarks,  or  we  should  not  have  received,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume,  an  ostentatious  display  of  obligation  to  the  '  li- 
terary journal,' for  suggesting  an  improvement  recommended  in 
the ^W^  volume  of  the  present  series  of  w/r  Journal  (p.  21-1);  viz, 
— a  more  scientific  division  of  the  table  of  contents.  The  ad- 
vantages are  obvious :  but  the  suggestion  is  so  very  level  to  the 
comm.onest  capacity,  that,  had  the  change  been  made  without 
notice,  we  should  have  claimed  no  merit  from  it.  "We  now  first 
learn,  from  the  editors,  or  publishers,  that  It  Is  meritorious y  and 
must,  of  course^  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  praise. 
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Art.  VIII. — Aji  Account  of  Travels  i?:io  the  Interior  of  Southern 
Africa,  In  n.uhich  is  considered,  the  Importance  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  different  European  Powers^  as  a  Naval  and 
Military  Station  ;  as  a  Point  of  Security  to  our  Indian  Trade 
and  Settlements  during  a  War  ;  and  as  a  territorial  Acquisition, 
and  commercial  Emporium  in  Time  of  Peace :  with  a  statistical 
Sketch  of  the  whole  Colony  ;  compiled  from  authentic  Documents. 
By  John  Barrow,  Esq,  tsfc.  Vol.  II.  Illustrated  with  several 
Efigravings,  i4o.  \L  I5s.  Boards,  Cadell  afid  Davies. 
1804. 

WE  examined  the  first  volume  of  this  work  at  some  length, 
in  our  Second  Series,  vols,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. ;  nor  have  we  hesi- 
tated in  considering  it  as  the  most  complete  account  of  Southern 
Africa  that  we  have  yet  seen.  Dulness,  policy,  and  vanity  had 
hitherto  contributed,  in  different  ways,  to  distort  the  picture. 
Too  acute  not  to  perceive  the  defects  of  the  country,  too  honest 
to  exaggerate  its  advantages,  vv-ithout  any  inducement  to  depress 
or  exalt  its  inhabitants,  Mr.  Barrow  seems  to  have  given  a  just 
description  of  that  remote  part  of  the  globe,  and  to  have  dis- 
played, with  impartiality,  its  merits  and  defects.  Second  vo- 
lumes often  hang  heavy  :  frequently  the  offspring  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  first,  they  *  drag  a  slow  length  along.'  Mr.  Barrov/'s 
chief  object,  in  the  present,  is  to  offer  a  statistic  view  of  the 
Cape ;  to  consider,  in  different  relations,  its  advantages,  and  to 
point  out  the  utility  of  retaining  it  as  a  British  possession.  Little 
was  said  on  this  subject  in  his  former  volume,  since,  as  our  au- 
thor observes,  its  advantages  were  supposed  to  be  generally  felt 
and  acknowledged.  But  as  it  is  resigned,  and  may  be  yet  re- 
gained, these  inquiries  it  may  soon  be  proper  to  pursue.  Some 
farther  account  of  the  country  is  also  added,  from  new  excur- 
sions j  and  useful  charts  of  several  of  its  harbours  are  subioined. 
The  prefixed  view  of  Cape  Town  m/ay  possess  the  merit  of  a 
resemblance  ;  but,  as  an  engraving,  it  is  very  indifferently  exe- 
cuted. Mr.  Daniell's  drawings,  we  have  reason  to,  think,  will 
give  a  more  correct  idea  of  that  singular  country,  and  its  dif- 
ferent inhabitants. 

Many  years  since,  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Sparrman's  Travels  in 
South  Africa*,  M^e  pointed  out  the  extent  of  this  part  of  the 
<Jontinent  to  the  east,  with  the  advantages  that  m.ight  be  derived 
from  it,  and  the  injuries  likely  to  ensue  from  an  inattention  to 
this  geographic  fact.  Our  author's  chart,  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume,  fully  established  this  circumstance ;  and  the  charts,  in 
the  present,  of  different  bays  on  the  south,  will  probably  save 
many  a  distressed  mariner.  The  work  commences  v/ith  some 
just  observations  on  the  importance  of  studying  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  countries,  and  the  advantages  which  cur 

*  See  CrIt.Rev.  First  Series,  VqI.  Ix.  p,  322, 
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most  rancorous  enemies,  the  French,  have  derived  from  this  me» 
thod.  Generally,  however,  they  have  published  some  part  oS 
the  knowledge  they  attained  :  they  have  seldom  misled  us,  though 
the  whole  detail  of  truth  has  not  always  been  communicated. 
M.Vaillant,  alone,  is  accused  of  wilfully  deceiving  his  readers  from 
political  motives.  In  the  chart  before  published,  we  remarked 
some  discordance  between  the  longitudes  there  laid  down,  and 
the  narrative.  This  the  author  notices,  and  apologises  for.  The 
cause  was  not  very  diiFerent  from  one  that  has  often  produced 
similar  effects,  the  distance  between  the  narrator  and  the  en- 
graver. In  the  first  chapter  of  the  present  volume,  Mr.  Barrow 
explains  the  principles  on  which  his  map  was  constructed, 
points  out  the  little  errors  that  occur  in  it,  and  confirms,  by 
additional  observations,  its  general  accuracy. 

A  military  expedition  to  the  Kaffer  frontier  leads  our  author 
again  eastward.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  little  insurrections 
and  disturbances  of  the  rebel  boors,  but  shall  select  some  pas- 
sages which  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  country.  We  must 
premise,  that,  while  the  extremity  of  Africa  was  supposed  to  be 
a  projecting  point,  it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that,  as  on  the 
southern  point  of  Asia,  the  mountains,  trending  south  and 
north,  projected  by  some  bolder  clifFs  into  the  southern  ocean, 
iind  thus  formed  a  barrier  that  for  ages  had  remained  unpassed. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  fact :  the  mountains,  at  this  extremity 
of  Africa,  trend  east  and  west,  forming  ridges,  rising  above 
each  othxcr,  as  the  traveller  proceeds  northward ;  while  they  in 
like  manner  rise  progressively  on  the  west.  The  fertile  land 
lies  between  the  first  line  of  terraces  and  the  sea,  and  again 
between  the  contiguous  ones.  As  the  mountains  seem  to  have 
been  divided  by  some  violent  convulsion,  apparently  to  have  been 
deft^  the  intei-vening  valleys  are  named,  by  the  Dutch,  kloofs^ 
Again,  as  the  terraces  rise  from  the  western  coast,  their  more 
sloping  sides  are  towards  the  east :  the  interchange  of  hill  and 
valley  is  therefore,  on  the  east,  less  distinguishable;  and  each  is 
more  fertile.  This  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  country,  to 
explain  some  of  its  physical  peculiarities. 

*  I  liave  already  expressed  my  doubts  with  regard  to  the  Cape  pe- 
ninsula having  originally  been  separated  from  the  continent  of  Africa, 
according  to  the  general  opinion  of  writers,  who,  drawing  their  con- 
clusions h-om  a  supposed  retreat  of  the  sea  to  prevail  universally,  have 
not  given  themselves  the  trouble  to  examine  any  further  grounds  for 
uich  a  conjecture.  The  more  I  have  attended  to  the  isthmus  that  now 
unites  them,  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that,  instead  of  its  having,  in 
latter  ages,  been  covered  with  the  sea,  the  time  is  yet  to  come  when 
that  event  will  take  place.  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  surface 
is  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  high  water  mark; 
that  the  sand  upon  it,  except  where  it  is  drifted  into  ridges,  is  seldom 
three  feet  deep,  and  it  rests  upon  sandstone  or  hard  gravel.  I  can 
uowadd,  that  ridges  of  blue  schistns  aad  granite  rocks  appear  on  va- 
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lious  parts  of  the  surface  so  elevated.  Admitting  that  the  sandstone 
and  the  gravel,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  were  the  fragments  of  the 
mountains  by  which  this  plain  is  enclosed  on  tv/o  sides,  yet  neither 
the  schistus  nor  the  granite  could  have  been  adventitious  ;  these  two 
materials  must  have  been  primeval,  and  they  abound  cu  the  most  ele- 
vated as  well  as  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  isthmus  ;  in  situations  thaj: 
cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But 
if  the  sea  has  retreated  one  hundred  feet,  in  its  perpendicular  height, 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa  must  have  been  an  island  at  the  time 
that  the  Cape  promontory  was  an  island.  What  changes  may  have 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  canals  and  the  inland  parts  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Suez  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  thousand  years  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire,  but  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  so  long  ago,  was  a  flat 
sandy  isthmus,  not  much  higher,  nor  lower,  in  all  probability,  than 
at  the  present  day. 

*  I  shall  now  offer  my  reasons  for  supposing  the  sea  to  be  gaining 
upon  the  land  in  Southern  Africa.  The  plain  that  skirts  the  Lion's 
Rump,  and  is  washed  by  Table  Bay  and  the  sea,  usually  called  the 
Green  Point,  is  lower,  much  lower,  than  the  isthmus,  and  must  con- 
sequently, at  the  same  time,  have  also  been  covered  \%ath  the  sea. 
Now  there  is  not  one  single  appearance  to  denote  that  such  has  ever 
been  the  case.  The  Lion's  Hill  dechnes  in  a  gentle  and  uninter- 
rupted line  into  the  plain,  an  appearance  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  it  ever  been  beaten  by  the  billows  of  the  ocean.  This  is 
further  obvious  by  attending  to  the  side  of  the  plain  next  to  the  wa- 
ter, where  (the  loose  materials  being  swept  away  by  the  violence  of 
the  surge)  the  rocky  ridges  of  schistus  and,  in  places,  of  granite,  run 
like  so  many  artificial  piers,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  a  mile,  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  scolloped  out  in  the 
sam.e  manner,  demonstrating  an  encroachment,  rather  than  a  retreat, 
of  the  ocean.  The  two  ridges  also  of  the  isthmus  that  bound  the 
two  bays,  one  to  the  northward  and  the  other  to  the  southward,  are 
the  highest  parts  of  its  surface,  and  seem  to  have  sensed  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  progress,  rather  than  marking  the  retreat,  of  the  sea.' 
Vohii.  p.  63. 

So  far  the  author's  reasoning  is  decisive:  and  we  think  also, 
that  TAguilla's  bank,  extending  in  a  circle,  beyond  the  whole 
of  the  southern  coast  to  the  37th  degree  of  south  latitude,  ma-y 
have  been  once  a  part  of  the  continent. 

*  But  the  strong  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Cape  isth- 
mus having,  at  no  ^reat  period  of  time,  been  covered  with  the  sea, 
.rests  on  the  sea-shells  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  sand  that  is 
accumulated  on  its  surface.  Such  shells  may  exist,  though  I  never  saw 
them  except  on  the  shores  of  the  bays,  but,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
whole  strata  of  these  may  be  found  buried  in  the  sides  of  the  Lion's 
Hill,  many  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  shells  have 
not  been  brought  into  that  situation  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  but 
by  birds.  There  is  scarcely  a  sheltered  cavern  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  that  rise  immediately  from  the  sea,  where  living  shell  fish 
may  not  be  found  any  day  in  the  year.  Crows  even,  and  vultures,  as 
-well  as  aquatic  birds,  det?.ch  the  sliell-fish  from  the  rocks,  and  mount 
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with  them  in  their  beaks  into  the  air ;  shells  thus  carried  are  said  t« 
be  frequently  found  on  the  very  summit  even  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
In  one  cavern,  as  I  have  already  observed,  at  the  entrance  of  Mossel 
Bay,  I  disturbed  some  thousands  of  birds,  and  found  as  many  thou- 
sands of  living  shell-fish  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  heap  of  shells 
that,  for  aught  I  know,  v^'ould  have  filled  as  many  thousand  waggons. 
The  presence  of  shells  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  no  argument  for 
the  presence  of  the  sea.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

"VVe  have  noticed  this  fact,  as,  in  many  respects,  curious^ 
since  it  tends  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  shells,  in  places 
to  which  the  sea  has  never  had  access.  We  mean  not  to  rest 
on  it  securely,  till  further  inquiry  have  added  to  its  force,  but 
to  leave  it  floating  in  the  mind  of  the  geologist. 

Our  author  seems  to  think  that  this  southern  part  of  Africa 
is  of  an  rera  prior  to  the  other  continents.  His  arguments,  how- 
ever, do  not  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  v/ith  physical  geo- 
graphy, for  the  facts  recorded  may  be  cbserved  in  many  other 
countries,  which  have  no  peculiar  claim  to  high  antiquity.  The 
great  difliculty  seems  to  arise  from  the  rapidity  and  the  short 
duration  of  the  floods  of  the  torrents,  as  well  as  from  the  want 
of  great  rivers.  We  shall  not  engage  in  an  examination  of  our 
author's  theory,  which  is  not  very  clearly  explained,  but  only 
remark  that  the  face  of  the  country,  v.^hich  v/e  have  just  de- 
scribed, will  explain  the  phjenomena.  It  is  now  agreed,  that 
springs  do  not  arise  from  rains,  but  from  clouds  condensed  by 
the  mountains.  The  sudden  and  violent  rains  excite  rapid 
torrents,  of  a  proportionally  short  duration ;  but  the  rivers,  pro- 
duced by  condensed  clouds,  would  scarcely  fnid  their  way 
to  the  ocean,  unless  their  height  could  overtop  the  mountain^. 
They  wander  consequently  between  the  hills,  till  they  find  some 
minute  opening  to  the  south,  through  which  they  pour  streams 
greatly  diminished  by  the  absorption  of  the  dry  earth.  The  wai- 
ters, however,  are  not  lost:  tliey  percolate  between  the  surface  and 
the  granitic  substratum,  furnishing,  near  the  shore,  springs  of 
excellent  water,  at  no  great  depth.  Some  rivers  find  their  way 
to  the  east  j  but,  on  the  west,  scarcely  a  rivulet  can  be  found  5  art 
argum.ent  successfully  employed  to  disprove  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Africa  from  the  western  coast ;  so  generally  is  the  fact 
allowed.  V/e  have  here  spoken  of  the  larger  riyers :  thos^ 
which  really  fall  in  numerous  streams  into  the  southern  ocean, 
arise  chiefiy  from  the  first  range  of  hills. 

From  Mossel  to  Plettenberg's,  and  alm.ost  to  Aigoa  Bay,  the 
country  is  one  vast  forest  of  the  finest  trees.  The  fertility  of 
this  spot  is  owing  to  the  profusion  of  tlie  percolating  water, 
which  bursts  out  in  numerous  rills  •,  but  all  these  bays  are  exposed 
to  the  south-east  winds,  the  prevailing  ones  of  winter.  Th^ 
jiarbour  is  safe  in  summer.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  however,  the 
K-nysna,  about  eighteen  miles  to  the  west  of  Plettenberg's  Bay, 
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lYiay  become  an  important  station.  The  entrance  is  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the  depth  of  water,  from  four  to  three 
fathoms,  in  the  mid  channel ;  a  deptli  sufficient  for  vessels  of  500 
tons,  though  even  larger  may  be  built  there,  and  sent  out  light 
without  a  cargo.  The  extent  of  the  forest  is  said  to  be  250  miles," 
and  the  breadth .  of  the  vale,  from  the  sea  to  the  hills,  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles,  containing  many  fertile  plains,  and  probably 
capable  of  supplying  corn  sufficient  for  the  whole  colony. 

Iron  ore  is  not  uncommon  in  this  part  of  Africa :  but  coals 
for  smelting  it  do  not  exist ;  and  even  the  immense  woods,  which 
we  have  mentioned,  would  be  soon  exhausted  by  the  operations 
2iecessary  for  malleable  iron,  independently  of  the  impropriety 
of  consuming  fuel,  where  the  supply  is  furnished  so  slowly. 
Masses  of  native  iron  are  occasionally  found;  and  one,  on  the; 
Table  Mountain,  has  a  broad  extremity  not  unlike  the  flook  of  an 
anchor.  From  this  fact  our  author  engages  in  some  speculations 
respecting  the  period  when  the  sea  might  have  covered  this  spot: 
but  we  have  now  reason  to  suppose  it  may  have  another  and 
very  diiferent  origin. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  extreme  verge  of  the  African  con^ 
tinent  have  been  greatly  misrepresented.  The  Dutchman, 
though  careful,  plodding,  and  industrious  in  Europe,  is,  at  a  di- 
stance from  his  own  home,  a  monster  of  sensuality  and  cruelty. 
His  indpience  is  unconquerable  ;  his  gluttony  unsatisfied  ;  and 
humanity  never  stands  in  the  way  of  his  passion  or  his  revenge. 
Such  at  least  is  the  picture  now  before  us  j  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  it  overcharged. 

*  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  convey,  by  any  description,  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
so  inconceivably  different  is  it  from  that  of  the  same  class  in  Europe, 
or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  farmers  in  the  back 
settlements  of  North  America  are  enabled,  by  hard  labour,  to  raise  a 
superfluity  of  provisions  beyond  their  own  consumption,  chiefly,  how- 
ever, in  the  article  of  grain ;  of  animal  food  they  have  no  redundancy. 
The  peasantry  of  Europe  labour  six  days  in  the  week,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  can  barely  earn  a  scanty  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  famihes.  But  a  boor  of  the  Cape  neither  knows  the  corroding 
pain  of  an  empty  stomach,  nor  hears  his  children  cry  for  a  morsel  of 
bread, — of  meat  I  ought  to  say,  for  bread  they  rarely  taste.  A  tra- 
veller, on  enteiing  their  miserable  hovels,  needs  never  despair  of  find* 
ing  their  tenants  unprovided.  Salted  beef,  or  flesh  of  the  larger  kinds 
of  game,  he  will  generally  find  hanging  in  the  chimney,  and  it  is  an 
equal  chance  that  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  a  slaughtered  slieep 
sliould  be  suspended  from  the  roof.  A  Cape  boor  never  works. 
Every  day  throughout  the  whole  year  is  to  him  a  holiday.  The 
greatest  exertion  he  ever  makes,  and  which  has  pleasure  for  its  object 
as  well  as  profit,  is  the  killing  of  game.  Nor  is  the  exercise  he  takes 
on  such  occasions  to  be  measured  by  the  activity,  energy,  or  the  fa- 
tigue that  an  European  sportsman  must  sometjijies  undergo.  A  Dvitch 
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boor,  in  the  first  instance,  never  traverses  the  heath  on  foot,  but  gene- 
rally fires  from  the  saddle.  He  considers  the  labour  even  of  carrying 
his  musquet  to  be  too  fatiguing,  and,  therefore,  has  a  Hottentot  boy 
trained  to  ride  or  to  run  after  him  as  his  armour-bearer,  an  office  not 
likely  in  this  country  ever  to  be  productive  of  rank  or  emolument. 

*  Such,  however,  are  the  mistaken  notions  imbibed  by  listening  to 
persons  who  are  really  ignorant,  or  interested  to  mislead,  that  the 
peasantry  of  the  Cape  have  been  represented  as  a  poor  and  distressed 
people,  overwhelmed  with  debt,  burdened  with  taxes,  and  oppressed 
by  tlie  government  in  a  variety  of  ways.  How  far  such  statements 
are  founded  in  truth,  will  best  be  shewn  in  our  statistical  sketch  of 
the  settlement.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  just  observe,  as  a  position 
to  be  proved  hereafter,  that  the  peasantry  of  the  Cape  are  better  fed, 
more  indolent,  more  ignorant,  and  more  brutal,  than  any  set  of  men, 
bearing  the  reputation  of  being  civilised,  upon  the.  face  of  the  whole 
earth.'     Vol.ii.  p.  78. 

It  is  not  only  an  unpleasing  view  of  human  nature,  that  we 
are  compelled  thus  to  contemplate ;  but  the  country,  which  af- 
forded food  and  supplies  for  numerous  families,  is  now  devoured 
by  ono,  fierce  untameable  animal.  Like  the  tiger  in  the  desert, 
he  drives  the  other  animals  from  his  haunts,  and  makes  a  com- 
parative solitude  of  an  area  of  several  miles. 

Algoa  Bay  was,  for  a  time,  a  military  station  ;  and  the  farmers 
around  found  considerable  advantages  from  thus  easily  dispos- 
ing of  their  property ;  and  the  activity  of  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers planted  numerous  gardens.  The  whole  country,  within  a 
moderate  distance,  partook  of  their  attention ;  and  the  settler 
soon  perceived  a  very  beneficial  change  in  his  circumstances  and 
situation.  The  Hottentot  also  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the 
alteration  produced  by  British  influence. 

Among  the  many  errors  and  prejudices,  removed  by  a  more 
attentive  and  impartial  examination  of  persons  able  to  distin- 
guish, and  superior  to  an  interested  perversion  of  the  truth,  we 
may  reckon  what  is  now  ascertained  of  the  character  of  the 
Hottentots.  It  is  within  a  short  period,  that  an  attempt  to  form 
a  regiment  of  this  race  v/as  treated  with  the  severest  ridicule. 
We  now  find,  that,  as  soldiers,  they  are  *  an  orderly,  tractable, 
and  faithful  body  of  men,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  their  officers  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.'  During 
three  years'  service,  they  continued  to  deserve  the  same  charac- 
ter: one  man. only  deserted;  and  this  was  occasioned  by  cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiar  nature. 

*  A  Hottentot  is  capable  of  strong  attachments  ;  with  a  readiness 
to  acknowledge,  he  possesses  the  mind  to  feel,  the  force  of  a  benevo- 
lent action.  I  never  found  that  any  httle  act  of  kindness  or  attention 
was  thrown  away  upon  a  Hottentot ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  joy  that  sparkled  on  his  coun- 
tenance, whenever  an  opportunity  occurred  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
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his  debt  of  gratitude.  I  give  full  credit  to  all  that  Monsieur  Le  Vail- 
lant  has  said  with  regard  to  the  fidehty  and  attachment  he  experienced 
from  this  race  of  men;  of  whom  the  natural  character  and  disposition 
seem  to  approach  nearer  to  those  of  the  Hindus  than  of  any  other  na- 
tion.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

The  Dutch  boors,  however,  prefer  the  Malay  slaves  to  the 
mild,  the  faithful,  and  attentive  Hottentots  :  they  seem  to  dread 
a  day  of  horrible  retribution ;  and  may  they  soon  meet  it ! 

The  KafFers  have  been  equally  misrepresented.  Our  author's 
description  of  this  race  is  very  advantageous :  the  passage  is 
long,  but  too  interesting  to  be  curtailed.  Congo,  a  KafFer  chief, 
had  been  driven,  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  feud,  from  the  more 
eastern  regions,  and  encroached  on  the  Dutch  territory.  Witli 
a  manly  confidence,  he  approached  the  little  force  with  Mr. 
Barrow,  attended  by  only  thirty  of  his  own  people. 

*  On  being  told  how  necessary  it  was,  for  the  sake  of  preser/ing 
tranquilhty,  that  he  should  quit  his  present  station  among  the  boors, 
he  replied,  with  great  firmness,  that  the  ground  he  then  stood  upon 
was  his  own  by  inheritance,  for  that  his  father  had  been  cheated  out 
of  it  by  a  Dutch  Landrost  of  Graef  P.eynet ;  that,  however,  being 
desirous  of  remaining  in  friendship  with  the  English,  he  would  remove 
eastward  in  the  course  of  three  days ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  cross  the  Great  Fish  River,  as  there  was  a  deadly  hatred,  or, 
as  he  expressed  it,  there  ivas  blood  between  Ga'tka  and  himself;  and  that 
Gaika  was  then  much  too  powerful  for  him. 

*  The  decided  tone  in  which  he  spoke,  at  the  head  of  his  small 
party,  when  surrounded  by  British  troops ;  his  prepossessing  coun- 
tenance, and  tall  muscular  figure,  could  not  fail  to  excite  a  strong  in- 
terest in  his  favour.  An  open  and  manly  deportment,  free  from  su- 
spicion, fear,  or  embarrassment,  seems  to  characterize  the  Kaifer 
chiefs.  Though  extremely  good-humoured,  benevolent,  and  hospita- 
ble, they  are  neither  so  phant  nor  so  passive  as  the  Hottentot.  The 
poorer  sort  are  sometimes  led  to  seek  for  service  among  the  boori;,- 
and  engage  themselves  for  so  many  moons  in  consideration  of  so  many 
head  of  cattle  ;  and  they  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  duped  out  of 
their  hire  hke  the  easy  Hottentots.  The  conversation  with  Congo 
ended  by  recommending  him  to  withdraw  his  people  and  their  cattle 
from  the  banks  of  the  Sunday  River,  to  which  he  gave  a  kind  of  re- 
luctant assent. 

*  The  whole  of  the  party  that  accompanied  this  chief  were  tall, 
upright,  and  well  made  men ;  affording  a  clear  proof  that  animal  food 
is  by  no  means  necessary  to  promote  the  grov/th  of  tlie  human  spe- 
cies, or  to  add  strength  of  fibre  to  the  muscular  parts  of  the  body  ; 
on  the  contrary,  reasoning  from  the  general  make  and  stature  of  the 
Dutch  boors,  who  gorge  themselves  with  animal  food  floating  in  fat, 
from  morning  till  night,  one  v/culd  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  so  far 
irom  being  necessary,  it  is  not  even  conducive  to  strength  of  muscle  ; 
but  that  its  only  tendency  was  to  produce  a  laxity  of  the  fibres,  a 
sluggish  habit  of  body,  and  extrem.e  corpulency ;  for  the  Dutch 
boors,  though  of  a  monstrous  size,  possess  neither  strength  nor  ac- 
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tivlty.  Perhaps,  indeed,  these  two  qualities  maybe  considered  as 
corrcLitivef!,  and  that  the  defect  of  the  former  may  be  more  owing  to 
a  want  of  tlie  latter  than  to  the- nature  of  their  food.  Those,  perhaps, 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  tlie  peasantry  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  a  tall,  strong,  and  brawny  race  of  men,  sub- 
sisting on  butter-milk  and  potatoes,  will  think  it  unnecessary  to  pro- 
duce the  Kaffers  as  instances  of  the  above  remark;  it  may  serve,  how- 
ever, to  shew  that  diiference  of  climate  has  no  power  to  alter  the  ge- 
neral principle,  and  that  the  same  cause  produces  the  same  effect  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  in  the  southern  comer  of  Africa.* 
Vol.ii.  p.  112. 

Their  society  appears  to  be  formed  with  regularity  j  their 
dwellings  co*:veiiient  5  their  food  almost  exclusively  vegetable, 
consisdng  chiefly  of  seeds  and  various  roots,  mixed  alone  with 
the  partly  animalised  fluid  milk,  which  they  employ,  like  some 
of  the  northern  nations  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  in  a  curdled 
atate. 

*  I  observed  in  the  former  volume,  that  the  Kaffers  were  not  the 
aborigines  of  the  southern  angle  of  Africa;  that  they  might,  perhaps,- 
derive  their  origin  from  some  of  those  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs 
known  by  the  name  of  Beduins.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
they  are  of  Arabic  origin.  Their  pastoral  habits  and  manners,  their 
kind  and  friendly  reception  to  strangers,  their  tent-shaped  houses,  the 
remains  of  Islamism  discoverable  in  one  of  its  strongest  features,  the 
circumcision  of  male  children,  universally  practised  among  the  Kaffer 
hordes,  all  denote  their  affinity  to  the  Beduin  tribes.  Their  counte- 
nance also  is  Arabic  ;  the  colour  only  differs,  which  in  some  tribes 
varies  from  deep  bronze  to  jet  black,  but  most  generally  the  latter  ig 
the  prevailing  colour.  Nor  can  I  suppose  they^owe  this  colour  to 
their  connection  with  those  blacks  which  are  usually  called  Negroes, 
as  they  have  no  resemblance,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  to  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  this  race  of  human  beings.  To  the  Ethiopians,  or 
Abyssinians  they  have  a  much  closer  resemblance.'     Vol,  ii.   p.  117. 

The  line  of  separation  of  the  negroes  from  the  Kaffers  has 
been  stated  differently.  Colonel  Gordon  thought  that  from 
Cape  Negro  on  the  western  coast,  to  Cape  Corientes  on  the 
east,  a  line  passing  obliquely  across  the  continent,  from  about 
latitude  17*^  to  23*^  south,  formed  the  boundary  of  each  nation. 
But  this  line  is  not  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  west  j  and,  on  the  east,  we  find  the  Mo- 
zambique negroes.  To  the  southward  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment on  the  river  De  la  Goa,  the  inliabitants  are  Kaffers ;  and 
this  race  decs  net  extend  beyond  Mozambique  and  Soffala  on 
the  east. 

Canine  madness  and  the  small  pox  are  not  found  among  th-s 
Kaffers  j  ?tr\(^i  the  latter,  when  introduced,  is  soon  lost:  its  deadly 
poison  seems  in  a  short  time  to  become  harmless.  This  latter 
disease  cculd  not;  in  Mr.  Bairow's  opinion,  have  been  a  native 
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of  Arabia;  since  the  Arabs  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  carriers 
of  the  eastern,  and  conquerors  of  the  western  world  ;  and  the 
disease  would  have  been  known,  long  before  its  present  appear- 
•ance.  It  was  more  probably,  he  tliinks,  an  endemic  of  7iidiio- 
pia ;  a  country  which  had  little  connexion  with  its  neighbours, 
and  among  whom  it  was  of  course  long  confined.  Mr.  Barrow, 
however,  is  not  aware  that  ^Ethiopia  was  intimately  connected 
with  Egypt,  and  that  the  latter,  though  sometimes  the  conqueror 
of  the  former,  was  more  frequently  inferior  in  their  various  con- 
tests. To  whichever  side  the  superiority  is  to  be  ascribed,  the 
connexion  is  sufficientlv  proved ;  and  the  disease,  if  endemic  in 
xLllthiopia,  must  have  been  sooner  known. 

Mr.  Barrow  confirms  his  former  observation,  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  elevation  of  the  country,  or  rather  its  distance  from 
the  coast,  men  and  other  animals  are  of  a  larger  bulk.  The  hu- 
man race  was  here  found  both  considerably  enlarged  in  bulk, 
and  of  a  loftier  height.  The  great  Fish  river  was,  at  this  pe- 
riod of  our  author's  visit,  very  low,  and  the  hippopotami  had 
migrated ;  for  they  certainly  proceed  many  miles  from  their 
occasional  habitation,  in  search  of  fresh  water.  The  name  of 
sea-cow  i§  therefore  as  improper,  as  that  of  sea-horse. 

*  With  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  this  extraordinary  amphi- 
bious animal  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  so),  we  are  very  im.perfectly 
acquainted  ;  nor  have  I  seen  any  figure  that  conveys  an  accurate  re- 
presentation of  its  character,  shape,  and  magnitude,  except  in  a  draw- 
ing made  from  nature  by  Mr.  Daniel!,  from  which  a  print  will  appear 
in  his  intended  publication.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  good  figure  of 
the  African  rhinoceros,  which  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  In- 
dia covered  with  its  hide  of  mail.  The  skin  of  the  two-horned  rhi- 
noceros Is  comparatively  smooth,  and  has  none  of  the  folds  so  re- 
.markable  in  that  of  the  one-horned  species ;  but  it  is  so  thick  that 
the  Dutch  boors  cut  out  of  it  their  largest  sanihocs  or  hcrsc-rods, 
which,  if  well  prepared,  are  better  than  tho;',e  of  the  hippopotamus, 
and  transparent  as  amber.  The  head  of  this  animal  is  very  remarkable. 
Not  only  the  horns  sit  upon  the  nose,  but  the  eyes  also  are  placed  iu 
it,  being  directly  under  the  root  of  tiie  larger  horn  ;  and  they  are  so 
minute,  that  one  would  suppose  them  of  little  use  to  so  huge  a  crea- 
ture. But  nature,  always  provident,  has  remedied  this  seeming  in- 
convenience by  placing  them  in  projecting  sockets,  in  vrhich  they 
turn  in  all  directions  fike  those  of  the  little  cameleon.  Had  the  eye 
been  placed  in  the  usual  part  of  the  face,  just  below  the  projcpting 
forehead,  which  is  very  large,  the  visual  rays  would  have  embraced 
only  about  180  degrees,  or  half  of  the  horizon  ;  whereas,  in  their 
present  position,  they  have  a  much  greater  scope,  being  able,  I  should 
suppose,  v/ithout  any  motion  of  the  head,  to  sv.eep  from  260  to  270 
degrees.  Of  two  varieties  of  this  animal  Mr.  Daniell  has  made  excel- 
lent drawings,  in  one  of  which  the  upper  horn  is  almost  as  large  as 
th:  lov/er,  and  is  pointed  towards  it.'     Vol.  ii.   P.  125. 

Of  the  Qthernatural  productions  of  this  fertile  district^,  or  ra- 
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ther  of  those  districts  that  are  fertile,  we  need  not  offer  any  ad- 
ilitional  account.  The  Floras  of  the  botanist  are  filled  with  their 
treasures-,  the  green  and  hot-house  adorned  with  the  splendour  of 
tlieir  flowers,  or  perfumed  with  their  odours.  The  heaths,  the 
j  asmins,  the  stapeiise,  strelitziae,  and  protese,  are  sufficiently  known. 
.The  plumage  of  its  beautiful  birds  has  been  fully  displayed  by 
Vaillantj  in  which  department  alone  he  is  judicious  and  faithful, 
attentive  and  instructive.  The  noble  antelope,  called  the  harte- 
beest,  fills  its  forests ;  and  the  bush-deer,  with  their  spotted 
haunches,  whose  cry  resembles  the  barking  of  a  dog,  at  once 
adorn  and  enliven  them.  The  elegant  blue  antelope  has  again 
appeared,  again  to  be  driven  to  the  mountains,  or  its  race  to  be 
exterminated. 

The  political  situation  of  the  colony  must  now  be  interesting. 
The  larger  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  not  Hollanders,  but 
disbanded  soldiers  from  many  parts  of  Germany.  They  hang 
but  loosely  on  the  parent  country,  and  are  indifferent  to  its  fate. 
If  we  can  credit  our  author's  representation,  there  are  fev/  of  the 
mhabitants  of  this  extreme  part  of  Africa,  who  would  not  will-' 
ingly  admit  of  English  supremacy. 

Mr.  Barrow's  very  interesting  statistical  views  of  this  colony, 
pointing  cut  its  importance  as  a  military  and  naval  station,  in  a 
commercial  light,  and  as  a  depot  for  the  southern  whale  fishery, 
must  be  reserved  for  another  article.  The  topographic  descrip- 
tion, and  statistic  sketch  of  the  Cape,  will  also  then  claim  some 
share  of  cur  attention :  tl:LC3e  constitute  the  last  chapter  of  the 
work. 


Art.  IX, — Muclidis  Elementortim  Libri  prtorcs  XII.  Ex  Com- 
mand'ini  et  Gregorii  Versionibus  Latinis.  In  Usum  Juventutis 
Gcademic/E.  Edidity  pluribus  in  Locis  auxit,  et  in  depravatis 
emendavit  Samuel  Episcopus  Roffensis.  Svo.  9s,  6d.  Boards. 
Payne  ^^  Mackinlay.     1802. 

Art.  X. — Euclidis  Datorum  Liber  cum  ylddltamentOy  necnon 
Tractatus  alii  ad  Geometriam  pertinentes.  In  Usum  jfuventutis 
academiaz.  Curavit  ^t  edidit  Samuel  Episcopus  Asaphensis^. 
Svo.     7s.  Boards.     Payne  ^/ Mackijnlay.      1803. 

WERE  we  called  upon  to  enumerate  the  various  editions  of 
Euclid  which  have  been  published  in  this  country,  between  the 
year  1570,  when  Billingsley's  Euclid  was  pubhshed,  *  with  a 
verie  fruitfull  preface  by  Mr.  John  Dee  '  dated  from  ^  my  poore- 
house  at  Mortlake,'  to  the  present  timxe,  in  which  we  are  pre- 
sented with  tlie  first  twelve  books  from  the  episcopal  palace  at 
Bromley,  we  should  find  it  no  easy  task.  To  select  from  these 
such  editions  as  are  most  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  library  of 
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2  student,  would  be  far  less  difEcult :  but  to  determine  whether 
tlie  volumes  now  before  us  have  any  peculiar  claims  to  such 
distinction,  is  an  affair  of  less  labour  than  either;  and  to  this  our. 
attention  is  at  the  present  time  to  be  directed. 

Dr.  Horsley,  in  this  edition  of  the  Elements>  has  followed, 
with  trifling  variations,  the  text  of  Commandine  in  the  first  six, 
the  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books  -,  in  the  four  intermediate  books, 
he  has  adopted  the  translation  of  Dr.  Gregory,  as  given  in  the 
Oxford  complete  edition  of  Euclid  in  1703.  The  alterations 
and  emendations  made  by  the  learned  bishop  are  neither  very 
numerous  nor  very  important :  but  the  volume  is  throughout 
printed  with  tolerable  neatness  and  accuracy,  and  may  there- 
fore, if  on  no  other  account,  be  acceptable  to  such  as  wish  for 
a  handsome  modern  Latin  edition  of  this  part  of  the  Elements, 
We  are,  we  acknowledge,  at  some  loss  to  ascertain  what  mo- 
tives induced  his  lordship  to  publish  twelve  books,  and  only 
twelve,  of  the  Elements.  He  seems  to  consider  the  first  six, 
with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  as  not  laying  a  sufficiently 
extended  basis  for  the  young  mathematician  to  erect  his  future 
structure  upon.  Yet  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  benefit  that  can 
accrue  from  the  perusal  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
books,  is  that  of  being  made  acquainted  with  the  method 
adopted  by  so  exquisite  a  logician  and  geometer,  in  investi- 
gating the  nature  of  a  branch  of  science  then  imperfectly  un- 
derstood :  we  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  so  far  from  their 
being  well  fitted  to  assist  the  student  in  demonstrating  many  of 
the  rules  of  arithmetic,  they  would  rather  tend  to  impede  his 
progress  in  this  respect ;  and  the  reason  is  obvious, — for  it  i^ 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  Greeks,  with  their  imperfect  nu- 
meral characters,  should  possess  any  modes  of  unfolding  the 
properties  of  numbers  but  what  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those 
which  naturally  arise  out  of  the  arithmetical  notation,  blended 
with  the  analytical  compendiums  of  language,  now  prevalent 
among  Europeans.  If  this  statement  be  correct  (and  we  have 
little  fear  of  its  being  controverted),  it  would  be  h?st  either  to 
publish  the  fifteen  books  complete,  as  a  system  of  geometry 
which  every  professed  mathematician  ought  to  possess ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  work  (as  in  the  present  case)  is  in- 
tended for  young  students,  to  publish  only  the  first  six  with  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth.  Indeed,  we  must  be  free  to  affirm,  that, 
if  among  mathematicians  on  the  continent  the  geometrical  me- 
thod is  too  frequently  discarded,  it  is  no  less  true  that  among 
us  there  is  a  kind  of  superstitious  veneration  for  the  Elements 
of  Euclid.  We  acknov/iedge  that  these  Elements  demand  as 
great  a  portion  of  esteem,  for  their  orderly  arrangement,  their 
ace  iracy,  and  their  intrinsic  value,  as  any  of  the  works  of  an- 
tiquity which  have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  times :  but 
it  does  not  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  are 
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now  better  fitted  than  any  others  for  the  purposes  of  instru(?- 
tion.  Let  it  be  considered,  that,  when  these  Elements  were 
composed,  the  whole  of  mathematical  knowledge  extended  but 
a  little  way  beyond  the  precincts  of  pure  geometry ;  whereas, 
in  these  times,  tlie  principles  of  geometry  merely  form  a  foun- 
dation for  a  vast  and  extensive  edifice,  comprising  within  its 
boundaries  much  science  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  concep- 
tion :  so  that  the  time,  employed  by  a  student  in  learnijig  a 
great  portion  of  Euclid,  must  be  stolen  from  that  which  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  application  of  the  modern  analy- 
sis. In  addition  to  this,  let  it  be  recollected,  that,  though  these 
Elements  are  very  comprehensive,  they  do  not  contain  several 
propositions  of  great  use,  which  may  be  found  in  other  systems 
of  half  their  size*,  and  that  somiC  parts,  and  especially  the  theory 
of  parallel  lines  and  the  doctrine  of  proportion,  are  discussed  in 
such  a  manner  as  is  not,  in  all  respects,  satisfactory  to  the 
learned,  while  they  throv/  obstacles  in  the  v.-ay  of  the  student 
which  are  extremely  embarrassing.  On  these  accounts,  al- 
though we  would  by  no  means  advise  that  the  Elements  of  Eu- 
clid should  be  completely  set  aside,  we  must  strongly  protest 
against  their  being  put  into  the  hands  of  students,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  some  of  the  more  concise  works  of  geometry,  at  the  en- 
trance upon  their  mathematical  course. 

But,  to  return  to  the  edition  of  our  learned  prelate.  The  al- 
terations, as"  before  observed,  are  slight.  The  first  we  noticed, 
relates  to  the  theory  of  parallel  lines  3  a  doctrine  in  which,  it  is 
pretty  well  known,  that  even  that  profound  geometer  Dr.  Sim- 
son  erred,  by  assuming,  in  the  fifth  proposition  of  his  note  re- 
lative to  the  twelfth  axiom,  a  particular  case  of  what  the  whole 
was  intended  to  establish.  The  present  editor  has  fallen  into  a 
similar  m^istake,  in  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  the  same  axiom  : 
his  process  of  reasoning  takes  for  granted  another  axiom,  and 
implies  a  new  definition — that  of  lines  inclined  to  each  other ; 
and,  after  all,  this  attempt  at  a  proof  is  nothing  else  than  a  pe- 
titio  pr'inc'ipi'i,- 

In  the  second  book,  nothing  remarkable  occurs.  In  the  third 
book,  the  usual  definition,  that  '  equal  circles  are  those  which 
have  equal  diameters,*  is  given  as  an  axiom :  this  is  surely  an 
alteration  for  the  v/orse ;  the  thing  asserted  as  a  proposition  Is 
capable  of  proof  by  juxtaposition  of  parts,  and,  if  altered  at  all 
from  Euclid,  should  manifestly  have  been  placed  among  the 
propositions.  In  this  book,  however,  there  are  some  judicious 
alterations  in  the  diagrams  and  prcx)fs,  which  will  render  them 
less  perplexing  to  the  learner :  and  some  useful  corollaries  are 
extracted  from  Clavius.  The  fourth  book  v/ould  have  admitted 
cf  an  alteration  or  two,  which  we  sought  in  vain  in  this  edition. 
The  tenth  preposition,  as  enunciated  and  constructed  here,  is 
not'  properly  limited  ;  nor  is  its  application  to  the  constructioif 
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of  the  subsequent  problem  so  practical  and  simple  as  it  might 
be  readily  made,  by  proposing,  instead  of  the  tenth  proposition, 
the  following :  'To  inscribe  an  isosceles  triangle  /;/  a  given 
circle^  that  shall  have  each  of  the  angles  at  its  base,  double  the 
angle  at  its  vertex.'  To  this  enunciation  the  construction  and 
proof  may  be  very  easily  accommodated. 

In  the  fifth  book,  to  which  the  language  in  the  bishop's  pre- 
face induced  us  to  turn  v/ith  eagerness,  we  find  no  material  im- 
provement. The  order  of  the  definitions  is  rather  varied,  and 
ijome  remarks  are  added  upon  the  definition  of  greater  and  less 
ratio;  respecting  which  we  make  no  observations,  as  we  have 
neither  room  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  the  dispute  whether 
ratio  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  quantity.  The 
third  and  twenty-fourth  propositions  of  the  sixth  book  have 
here  undergone  advantageous  alterations :  but  we  v/ere  rather 
suprised  not  to  find  at  the  end  of  this  book  some  of  the  useful 
additions  of  Simson  and  Stone.  It  is  true,  tliese  two  geom.eters 
were  North  Britons ;  and  perhaps  the  bishop  may  conceive  it 
would  be  derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  dignified  episcopalian 
to  borrow  any  thing  from  the  works  of  presbyterian  mathema- 
ticians. 

The  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  contain  nothing  of  im- 
portance to  call  for  remarks :  but  the  remaining  three  are  in  a 
few  places  altered  and  amended.  All  together,  this  edition  of 
the  Elements  does  not  demand  eitlier  censure  or  praise  strongly 
marked :  we  do  not  think  it  superior  to  several  which  are  com- 
monly circulated,  nor  perhaps  should  we  be  justified  in  saying 
it  was  inferior  to  any,  except  Sinison's  and  Ingram's. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  second  volume,  on  which  there  will 
be  no  occasion  to  dwell  long.  It  contains  Euclid's  Data,  with 
an  additional  book  of  data  by  the  editor;  select  geometrical 
problems  ;.  a  book  on  the  properties  of  tlie  spliere,  taken  chiefly 
Irom  Theodosius ;  Archimedes  on  the  dimensions  of  the  circle, 
with  the  commentary  of  Eutocius  ;  a  tract  on  the  sieve  of  Era- 
tosthenes, aiKl  its  use  in  finding  prime  numbers ;  another  tract 
on  prime  and  composite  numbers ;  and  lastly  Dr.  Keiil's  disser- 
tation on  logarithms,  with  notes  and  an  appendix  by  the  editor. 
With  respect  to  the  Data,  we  think  the  bishop  would  have  done 
a  more  essential  service  to  students,  had  he  abridged  Euclid's 
piece,  rather  than  added  a  fresh  book  :  it  would  be  no  difiicult 
task  to  fill  a  whole  volume  with  new  data ;  but,  after  the 
first  forty  or  fifty  propositions,  we  should  estimate  the  value 
of  the  remainder  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  number.  Most  of 
the  select  problems  are  from  Newton's  Universal  Arithmetic  : 
tlie  solutions  are  by  the  editor,  and  furnish  favourable  speci- 
mens of  his  precision  and  skill  as  a  geometer.  The  book  on 
spherics  is  quite  elementary,  and  contains  nothing  but  what  is 
pretty  well  known.     Archim^des's  disquisition  on  the  dimcn- 
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sions  of  the  circle  will  alv'-nys  be  read  with  pleasure  by  the  mj\* 
thematician:  but  we  must  be  permitted  to  think  that  the  placing 
it  in  this  volume,  in  company  with  Eutocius's  tedious  commen- 
tary, is  completely  useless ;  especially  as  the  bishop's  third  vo- 
lume [noticed  in  our  Review  for  June,  1801]  contains  the  ex- 
planation of  a  method  of  finding  the  circle's  circumference,  far 
better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  students. 

The  tract  on  the  sieve  of  Eratosthenes  furnishes  some  cu- 
rious, but  not  very  useful,  information.  It  may  not  perhaps  be 
recollected  by  all  our  readers,  that  what  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Eratosthenes' s  sieve,  was  a  method  invented  by  that  ma- 
thematician for  finding  prime  numbers.  In  the  series  of  even 
numbers,  two  is  manifestly  the  only  prime  :  to  discover  the  rest, 
which  must  be  sought  among  the  odd  numbers,  Eratosthenes 
wrote  on  a  board,  or  a  paper  stretched  tight,  the  series  of  odd 
numbers ;  and  then  under  every  third,  fifth,  seventh,  &c.  of 
these  numbers  he  made  a  hole  in  the  board  or  paper,  thus  form- 
ing a  kind  of  sieve,  through  the  holes  of  which  he  supposed  all 
the  numbers  to  fall  except  the  primes,  which  he  made  to  remain 
upon  the  sieve.  The  method  was  certainly  ingenious ;  but  our 
author  estimates  its  value  far  too  highly.  Of  what  use,  we 
would  ask,  is  this  sieve  in  determining  whether  any  very  large 
number  proposed  at  random  be  a  prime  number  ?  The  addi- 
tional tract,  by  the  bishop,  on  prime  and  composite  numbers, 
exhibits  some  well-arranged  and  useful  propositions :  but  the 
sober  gravity  of  our  critical  bench  was  strangely  disturbed,  when, 
after  weighing  the  individual  merit  of  each  proposition,  we  had 
to  encounter,  at  p.  109,  a  long  table  of  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound 
sterli?ig !  This  reminded  som.e  of  our  quorum,  of  the  tables  of 
'weights  and  measures  towards  the  end  of  Waddington^s  Naviga^ 
tiony  and  of  the  reply  made  by  that  author  when  he  was  asked 
hov/  he  came  to  insert  them — *  Why,  the  press  ivaited-,  and  so — * 
and  so,  Mr.Waddington,  you  might  as  w^ell  have  introduced 
uiree  or  four  pages  from  honest  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. *  Simili  modo,'  says  the  bishop,  '  partes  aliquot  libra: 
ponderalis  inveniantur.'  And  really  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  table  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  avoirdupois  pound,  at  least, 
was  not  inserted :  in  conjunction  with  the  table  already  given, 
it  might  have  materially  assisted  the  Oxonians  in  adjusting  ac- 
compts  with  their  college  butlers. 

Dr.  Keill's  dissertation  on  logarithms,  with  some  useful  notes 
by  the  editor,  conclude  the  volume.  And  the  two  volumes  nov.'- 
examined,  together  v/ith  the  third  volume  (the  first  in  the  order 
of  publication),  we  believe,  complete  the  bishop's  undertaking. 
The  whole  tends  more,  in  our  opinion,  to  show  his  lordship's 
talents,  than  his  judgement,  as  an  author  on  the  rudiments 
of  mathematics.  That  which  is  useful,  and  that  which  is 
useless,  in  these  volumes,  may  be  divided    into    nearly   equal 
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portions.  The  tutor  who  would  make  use  of  this  course,  must 
lop  off  many  superfluous  branches,  and  engraft  on  the  stock 
several  which  the  bishop  has  disregarded.  It  is  truly  extraor- 
dinary that  Dr.  Horsley  should  not  give  the  student  any  direc- 
tions v/hatever  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and 
other  parts  of  the  modern  analysis :  besides  the  substance  of 
his  own  three  volumes,  he  advises  the  learner  to  study  Maclau- 
rin's  Algebra,  some  treatises  of  plane  and  Mercator's  sailing, 
and  the  elements  of  conic  sections.  '  From  this  period,'  says  he, 
*  we  leave  the  student  to  his  own  taste  and  genius  ;*  so  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  an  English  editor  of  the  Complete  Works  of  New- 
ton, it  "geems  a  matter  of  trifling  importance,  whether  a  young 
mathematician  learn  the  principles  of  fluxions  at  all,  or  learn 
them  erroneously  t 


Art.  XI. — Topography  of  Troy  and  its  Vicinity,  illustrated  and 
■explained  by  Drawings  and  Descriptions  ;  dedicated^  by  Permis'^ 
sion,  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  By  JVilliam  Gelly 
Esq.  M.  A.  isfc.  Folio.  10/.  lOx.  Boards,  Longman  j«i 
Rees.     1804. 

THE  controversy  excited  by  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Bryant, 
and  the  events  of  war,  which  led  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
to  the  East,  have  equally  contributed  to  illustrate  the  scene  of 
Homer's  immortal  poem.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  any  con- 
troversy could  have  arisen  on  the  subject.  The  descriptions  of 
Homer  are  not  general,  vague,  or  inconsistent.  In  his  com- 
prehensive mind  there  was  a  plan ;  and  events  are  appropriated 
to  a  given  spot.  A  plain  shore  is  described ;  two  rivers  of  un- 
-equal  magnitude  and  rapidity ;  a  city  well  fortified ;  an  acro- 
polis in  a  more  elevated  situation ;  warm  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river.  The  plain  is  said  to  lie  between  two 
promontories,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  It  is  never- 
theless extraordinary,  that  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the  Troad, 
flo  much  nearer  the  event,  should  have  spoken  with  hesitation 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  city,  and,  from  his  doubts  and 
misconceptions,  should  have  sanctioned  the  incredulity  of  others. 
.If  our  author  be  credited  (and  he  seems  to  us  highly  worthy  of 
credit),  the  whole  is  elear  and  appropriate :  the  events  accord 
with  the  scene,  with  some  inconsiderable,  and  probable,  change^ 
from  a  series  of  ages.  We  see  on  every  side  the  country  which 
Homer  saw  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  which  he  must  at  some  period 
have  sensibly  surveyed.  As  we  have  formerly  shown  also,  he 
might  well  haVe  conversed  with  those  who  had  seen  Ulysses  and 
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some  of  the  surviving  heroes  of  his  epic.  In  this  work'  we  rcalls? 
the  scenes  which  have  so  often  animated  us  in  the  page  o£ 
Homer, 

i parvam  Trojam,  simulataque  magnis 

Fergama,  et  arentem,  Xantlii  cognomine,  rivum, 
Scaeaequc Hmina  portx. 

The  JEgxan  Sea,  studded  with  the  numerous  islands  o\ 
Greece,  trends  northward  from  the  Mediterranean,  indenting 
deeply  the  western  coasts  of  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia,  before 
it  successfully  penetrates  the  continent,  on  the  far-famed  Helles- 
pont, which  leads  to  the  Propontis.  The  indentation,  imme- 
diately below  die  Hellespont,  is  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  trend- 
ing w^est,  and  a  little  to  the  north.  The  high  mountains,  inter- 
posed between  this  gulf  and  the  most  southern  bank  of  the 
Propontis,  are  the  source  of  numerous  rivers,  which  almost  in- 
sulate the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Troad ;  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  on  the  southern  coast,  was  the  site  of  ancient 
Troy.  Across  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  lies  the  island  Lesbos ; 
and  from  its  eastern  coast,  Mityiene,  Mr.  Cell  commences  his 
voyage. 

At  Mityiene  our  author  sees,  on  the  almost  opposite  coast  of 
the  Troad,  a  chain  of  elevated  mountains,  constantly  obscured 
by  a  dark  fog,  projecting  into  the  sea  at  Cape  Beba  (antecedently 
the  promontory  I^ectum),  and  gradually  rising  till  they  form  the 
celebrated  Ida.  Of  this  country,  and  of  these  broken  moun- 
tains, he  gives  clear,  pleasing,  and  characteristic  sketches.  From 
the  promontory  Lectum,  the  country  assumes  an  abrupt  aspect ; 
and,  on  the  first  plain,  led  by  the  coincidence  of  two  streams, 
Mr.  B-ryant  places  Troy.  The  early  travellers  adopted  the 
same  idea,  and  the  ruins  are  said  to  be  those  of  Alexandria  Troas : 
they  are  so  marked  in  the  map  of  d'Anviile.  The  country 
now  becomes  less  mountainous,  but  is  more  interesting  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Hellespont.  "VVe  see  Mount  Ida  in  a  new  direction, 
and  recognise  the  most  southern  of  the  tumuli ;  probably,  as 
our  author  supposes,  the  tumulus  of  Penelelis,  since  Protesilalis 
was  evidently  interred  on  the  Thracian  Chersonnesus. 

We  nov/  double  the  Sigear^  promontory.  Homer  places 
the  scene  of  action  between  two  promontories,  without  assigning 
them  any  names.  The  Sigean  is  undisputed  j  but  on  the  north 
u  more  projecting  point  is  still  observable,  called,  by  the  Turks, 
Koum  Kale.  Yet  from  the  description  of  Homer,  the  concur- 
ring testimony  of  Strabo,  with  the  present  appearances,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  much  ground  has  been  gained  from  the  sea.. 
ThC' coast  is  now  flat  and  sandy.  To  admit  therefore  of  a  shore 
of  ade<|uate  extent,  from  the  Sigean  to  the  Rhoctean  promon- 
lorv,  the  course  of  the  SimoYi  must 'hvive  been  chans^cd,  in  con?- 
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sequence  of  natural  operations  or  by  art.  Our  autlior  su- 
spects, that,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Its  present  embou- 
chure, it  assumed  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  fell  into  the 
sea,  near  what  was  then  the  mouth  of  the  Thymbrius.  This  he 
thinks  probable  from  his  observations  on  the  spotj  and  it  is,  in- 
deed, indispensable  to  his  system. 

In  contemplating  the  plain  on  which  the  Greeks  must  have 
been  encamped,  in  this  view  of  our  author's  topography,  it  wiU 
be  evident  why  an  elevated  spot  was  chosen  by  Hector  between  it 
and  Troy,  as  a  post  from  which  the  movements  of  the  Greeks 
were  to  be  ascertained  (II.  ii.  v.  794).  The  spot  selected  was  near 
the  camp,  since  the  son  of  Priam  was  to  trust  to  his  swiftness 
in  case  of  surprise ;  and  though  the  acropolis  was  elevated, 
some  intervening  hills  obstruct  the  view  from  it  of  the  v/hole 
plain.  The  tomb  of  ^syetes,  on  the  north-west  of  the  city, 
seems  adapted  in  every  respect  for  this  station,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  the  spot  selected. 

Between  the  two  promontories,  then,  was  the  camp  of  the 
Grecians.  On  the  right  was  the  station  of  Acliilles,  near,  and 
a  little  above,  the  Sigean  promontory ;  on  the  left,  that  of 
Ajax,  called  Aianteum  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  and  near  the 
Rhcetean  promontory,  since  we  know  this  was  the  station  of 
Ajax,  and  that  he  was  buried  near  it.  The  whole  of  this  space 
can  be  little  less  than  three  miles,  on  a  flat  shore,  where  the 
ships  could  be  drawn  on  the  land.  Here  was  sufficient  room 
for  the  1100  ships  of  which  the  Grecian  fleet  consisted,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  admitted,  as  we  think  it  must,  that  the  smaller 
ones  were  advanced  some  way  further  in-land  than  the  larger. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  they  were  arranged  itpov.poTcroLi,  like 
a  ladder.  The  rivers,  as  we  have  observed,  had  not  their  pre- 
sent course :  the  Simois  fell  into  the  Hellespont  further  on 
the  left :  and,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  reasoning,  we  shall 
select  his  observations  on  this  subject.  We  prefer  tliis  passage, 
as  it  has  but  a  slight  connexion  with  the  plates. 

*  That  the  Trojan  rivers  fell  into  the  Hellespont  near  the  site  of 
the  tomb  of  Ajax,  at  the  time  of  the  encampment  of  the  Greeks,  ap- 
pears probable  from  Homer,  for  if  the  streams  had  passed  the  camp 
near  the  station  of  Achilles,  the  fords  of  Simois  only  (if  such  existed) 
would  have  been  in  the  road  to  Troy.  No  such  fords  are  however 
mentioned,  nor  does  it  any  where  appear  that  the  river  passed  through 
the  camp.  If  again,  the  rivers  formed  the  boundary  of  the  camp  on 
the  side  of  Achilles,  the  united  streams  must  have  been  first  crossed, 
and  afterwards  the  Scamander  or  Xanthus  alone,  in  the  way  to  Troy, 
for  it  is  evident  the  fords  of  Xanthus  -.^lere  in  the  direct  road,  being 
passed  by  Priam  in  his  journey  to  the  camp,  and  by  the  Trojans  when 
flying  before  Achilles. 

*  We  find  no  mention  of  the  two  fords,  those  only  of  Xanthus  oc- 
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curring  in  tKc  Iliad.  These  fords  of  the  Scamander  were  also  above 
the  junction,  as  will  be  shown  at  a  futurc  opportunity.  That  the 
rivers  did  not  divide  the  station  of  the  Greeks  may  be  collected  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  mart,  the  places  of  worship,  and  cou.-ts  of 
justice,  having  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  These,  added 
to  the  communication  necessary  for  the  opposite  quarters  of  the  en- 
campment, are  sufficient  reasons  for  supposing  that  places  of  sych 
general  resort  were  not  in  a  position  liable  to  be  rendered  very  diffi- 
cult of  access  by  the  sudden  increase  of  a  guiphy  and  rapid  river. 

*  Moreover,  at  the  present  day,  the  Smiois,  when  deprived  of 
almost  the  whole  tribute  of  the  Xanthus,  has  a  channel  one  hundred 
yards  in  breadth  and  three  feet  in  depth,  it  must  often  have  become 
a  most  inconvenient  separation  to  the  encampment,  particularly  as  it 
runs  with  great  rapidity;  and  if  it  be  objected  that  the  Simois  during 
the  summer  is  only  an  inconsiderable  stream,  yet  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  armies  could  not  have  supported  such  a  separation  a& 
the  river  must  at  times  have  occasioned,  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage, for  so  short  a  space  as  a  month.  The  people  of  the  country 
said,  that  the  rains  in  the  first  w^eek  of  November,  previous  to  my 
visit  to  the  Troad,  had  filled  the  channel  of  the  Simois  ;  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December  I  saw  it  full  and  rapid  ;  and  I  saw  it  in  the  last 
week  of  January  equally  violent,  though  the  melting  of  the  snow- 
had  not  then  commenced  on  Ida,  which  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  only  supply  of  this  river.  If  then  we  are  tolerably  certain 
that  the  Simois  is  not  only  a  river,  but  a  large  one  during  three  or 
four  of  the  winter  months,  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
an  occasional  torrent,  or  an  immortal  rivulet.  Having  observed  that 
the  river  could  not  have  terminated  the  camp  on  the  right,  and  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  it  should  have  passed  through  the  camp,  it 
remains  to  be  shown,  that  the  left  was  bounded  by  the  stream. 
Homer  introduces  Achilles  saying,  that  Hector  would  never  attack 
the  camp  on  the  quarter  where  he  commanded.  We  also  find,  that 
when  the  ciimp  was  stormed,  it  was  at  the  station  of  Ajax.  Novr 
Ajax  defended  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  which  was  near  his  own.  Pa- 
troclus  came  to  his  assistance  and  drove  off  the  Trojans,  who  were 
pursued  to  a  little  distance.  That  hero  returning  to  the  ships,  met 
the  Lycian  auxiHaries,  who  had  not  fled  as  soon  as  the  Trojans,  and 
their  leader  Sarpedon  was  slain.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Lycians  were  engaged  at  the  left  of  the  Greek  camp  when  Patrodlus 
arrived  ^t  the  ship  of  Protesilaus,  and  even  more  to  the  left  than  that 
ship,  for  otherwise  they  would  have  escaped  prior  to  the  flight  of 
Hector,  as  all  who  saw  the  armour  of  Achilles  fled. 

*  The  intercepted  Lycians  were  slaughtered  between  the  ships,  the 
wall  of  the  camp,  and  the  river ;  consequently  the  river  must  have 
been  on  the  left  of  the  camp,  and  near  the  station  of  Ajax. 

*■  This  also  proves  that  the  stream  was  at  that  time  copious  and 
rapid,  for  if  not,  it  would  have  been  incapable  of  presenting  an  im- 
passable barrier  to  the  Lycians,  who  doubtless  would  have  crossed  it 
if  that  method  of  saving  themselves  had  been  practicable. 

'  The  Greeks,  when  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  overspread  the  Sca- 
mandrian  plain.     It  will  be  ahown  in  the  dissertation  on  plate  -17# 
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fliat  the  portion  distinguished  by  that  name  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scamander,  a  circumstance  almost  decisive  with  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  camp.'     p.  40. 

The  cause  of  the  change  of  the  direction  of  the  river  is  in-* 
geniously  explained.  The  sand,  brought  down  by  the  impetu- 
ous Simo'is,  is  not  lodged  wholly  at  its  mouth,  but,  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  stream  of  the  Hellespont,  on  the  left 
bank.  This  will  of  course  change  the  direction  of  the  river  to 
the  right,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  shore  is  fiat,  and  the  sand 
easily  accumulated.  The  ground  gained  is  still  very  evident  \ 
and  the  marshes,  which  probably  occasioned  the  pestilence  ia 
the  Grecian  camp,  still  exist  at  this  spot. 

Some  pleasing  representations  of  the  more  internal  parts  of 
the  Troad  follow ;  and  the  tumulus  of  the  Greeks,  the  large  tu- 
mulus near  the  fortification  or  wall  of  the  camp,  where  nume- 
rous undistinguished  bodies  were  interred,  seems  still  to  remain. 
It  retains  its  oiHce,  and  is  now  a  Turkish  burying-ground.  Our 
author  next  examines  the  division  of  the  plain  of  Troy  into 
three  districts :  that  between  the  junction  of  the  SimoYs  and 
Scamander  was  called  more  strictly  the  Trojan  or  the  Ilician 
Field ;  that  beyond  the  Scamander,  the  Scamandrian ;  and, 
thougli,  for  reasons  that  occur  in  the  passage  quoted,  we  do  not 
hear  from  Homer  of  tlie  Simoisian  Field,  we  may  suppose  its 
existence,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Mr.  Gell  differs 
from  Dr.  Chandler,  and  thinks  that  Chevalier  did  not  mistake 
the  Scamander  for  the  Simois,  as  that  author  seems  to  suspect. 
The  junction  of  these  two  rivers  Mr.  Gell  has  examined  with 
great  attention,  and  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy, 
lie  seems  also  to  liave  fully  proved  that  the  fords  were  above 
the  junction. 

The  19  th  plate  is  a  view  from  the  tomb  of  Archilochus  ; 
and  the  whole  plain  is  laid  down  with  a  protractor,  so  that, 
when  the  sides  are  raised,  it  has  the  effect  of  a  panorama.  We 
particularly  mention  this  plate,  because  we  found  it  peculiarly 
interesting.  With  a  slight  attention  it  places  you  on  the  spot, 
and  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  scene  of  the  ,au^ia 
kyjiiiov  oLXyzoL,  Yet,  interesting  as  it  is,  it  cannot  furnish 
many  subjects  of  remark.  Several  of  our  author's  observa- 
tions have  been  anticipated  ;  and  we  can  only  add  that  the  site 
of  Hiiwi  recens  was  probably  the  modern  Tchiblak.  We  have 
often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  this  city  was  much  nearer  to 
the  sea  than  the  Troy  of  Homer  j  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
much  nearer  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  as  the  sea  had  continued 
to  gain  on  the  land  from  the  date  of  the  Trojan  war.  The 
modem  Tchiblak  is  to  the  north  of  Pergama. 

We  must  pass  by  many  minuter  objects  represented  in  tliese 
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plates,  as  well  as  the  disquisitions  which  they  occasion.  We 
mean  not  that  they  are  uninteresting  -,  for  to  the  classical  scholar 
every  step  is  sacred ;  and  every  spot  between  the  Grecian  camp 
and  Troy  is  illustrated  by  our  author's  pencil.  We  must  sit 
down  before  the  city — not  hostilcly,  but  as  amateurs  and  anti- 
quaries. We  may  begin  with  observing,  that  if  Homer  had  a 
distinct  spot  in  his  mind's  eye,  if  he  described  an  existing  city, 
this  most  probably  miUSt  have  been  its  situation.  The  circum- 
stances, stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  are  so  strong  as 
to  enforce  conviction.  The  Sciean  gate,  for  instance,  was  near 
the  Erineos,  the  grove  of  wild  fig-trees  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
were  the  hot  springs.  The  springs  remain,  and  on  the  other 
side  is  an  elevation,  probably  the  situation  of  the  grove,  as  hence 
the  city  must,  as  has  been  represented,  have  been  most  assailable. 
At  the  lower  part  is  situated  the  modern  city  Bounarbashi ;  on 
a  height  behind,  at  a  distance  by  no  means  too  considerable  to 
be  included  in  the  city,  was  probably  the  acropolis.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that,  on  the  sides  of  this  hill,  remains  of  masonry  and  rude 
ornaments  are  discoverable  *,  we  mean  rude  in  comparison  of 
the  works  of  Greece  in  her  most  polished  period.  It  is  singu- 
lar, we  say,  since,  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  no  ruins  were 
said  to  be  discoverable.  Yet  we  cannot  refuse  the  testimony 
of  Homer  himself,  who  has  given  such  decisive,  appropriate 
descriptions,  as  are  realised  in  the  spot  before  us.  Ii  he  had 
in  his  mind  no  real  distinct  place,  it  is  beyond  calculation  that 
such  a  description  should  be  realised  in  tne  very  region  which 
uniform  tradition  had  fixed  as  the  scene.  The  hot  springs  in 
particular  are  still  found  at  about  6 14  of  Fahrenheit,  16^^  of  Cel- 
sius's scale.  The  cold  v/aters,  at  a  little  distance,  are  only  com- 
paratively cold,  as  the  cistern  into  which  they  are  poured  is 
larger,  and  consequently  the  waters,  newly  discharged,  are  mix- 
ed with  colder  ones.  Our  author's  observations  on  the  Erineos 
we  shall  add. 

*  The  Erineos,  or  hill  of  the  wild  fig-tree,  next  occurs.  This 
spot  has  long  been  sought  by  the  writers  upon  the  topography  of 
Troy,  and  some  have  represented  the  springs  of  Scamander  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  Bounarbashi  than  they  really  are,  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  in  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the  village  under  the  name 
"of  Erineos.  The  true  characteristics  of  the  Erineos  are,  that  it  was 
near  the  Scsean  gate,  for  the  springs  were  near  that  entrance,  yet  the 
Erineos  was  passed  in  the  ^vay  to  them.  The  Erineos  was  also  in 
the  direct  road  from  the  tomb  of  Ilus  and  the  fords  of  Xanthus  to 
the  Scaean  gate,  for  some  of  the  Trojans  being  routed,  in  the  battle 
of  the  eleventh  book,  fled  before  Agamemnon,  through  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  past  the  Erineos,  halting  w^hen  they  had  reached  the 
beech-tree  acd  the  Scsean  gate.  Homer  adds,  that  the  fugitives 
were  very  anxiguo  to  reach  the  city,  consequently  they  took  the 
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nearest  way,  and  Erineos  must  be  in  the  direct  line  betv^'cen  the  fords 
of  Xanthus  and  the  Scsean  gate.  It  was  also  not  distant,  and  in  the 
plain,  as  some  have  supposed  it,  but  close  to  the  city,  so  that  the 
wall  was  thrice  in  danger  of  being  scaled  from  it.  It  was  ornament- 
ed by  a  wild  fig-tree,  and  was  an  eminence,  for  the  wind  is  said  to 
beat  upon  it.  In  all  these  respects,  no  spot  could  correspond  better 
with  the  description,  than  the  Turkish  burial-ground  does  with  the 
Erineos  of  Homer,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  general  map.  The  cha- 
riot-road succeeded  the  Erineos  in  the  flight  of  Hector.  Now  the 
chariot'road  led  from  the  gate  toward  the  sea  and  camp  oi  the 
Greeks,  at  least  we  read  of  no  other  in  the  Ihad  ;  and  the  proof  is 
that  Hector  meets  in  his  way  some  of  the  Greek  troops  who  came 
from  the  camp,  and  who  are  commanded  by  Achilles  not  to  discharge 
their  weapons  at  him.  Having  passed  the  road,  he  came  to  the 
springs.  Now  had  not  the  Erineos,  the  projecting  tower,  and  the 
great  tower  of  Uion  been  on  the  right  of  the  road,  coming  from 
Troy,  the  chariot-road  would  not  have  been  in  the  way  of  a  person 
running  toward  the  springs,  and  without  such  a  disposition  the  track 
of  Hector  would  be  incomprehensible.  Achilles  approached  from 
the  banks  of  Scamander  on  the  left  of  the  road  from  Troy,  whither 
he  had  been  led  by  Apollo  under  the  disguise  of  Agenor.  Hector 
was  leaning  against  a  tower  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  suffered 
Achilles  to  get  nearer  the  Scxan  gate  than  himself,  before  his  courage 
forsook  him,  and  had  not  this  been  the  case,  the  way  to  security  in 
the  city  must  always  have  been  open  to  the  Trojan  chief.  Achilles 
m  this  pursuit  having  once  placed  himself  nearer  the  wall  than  his 
opponent,  had  a  smaller  circle  to  move  in,  and  consequently  easily 
prevented  the  approach  of  Hector  to  the  walls,  which  he  attempted 
three  times,  in  hopes  that  his  friends  would  be  able  to  pierce  Achilles 
with  missile  weapons  from  the  battlements.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  according  to  the  poet.  Hector  did  not  turn  till  he  had 
passed  the  springs  the  first  time,  when  directing  his  course  toward 
the  wall  he  was  prevented  by  Achilles,  who  obliged  him  to  retrace 
his  steps.  On  the  approach  of  Hector  to  the  walls  in  the  second 
circuit,  Achilles  intercepted  him  again.  Being  thus  compelled  to 
pursue  his  original  course.  Hector  passed  the  £untains  a  third  time, 
and  after  making  a  third  and  fruitless  essay  to  place  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  fortification  he  returned  to  the  springs,  resolved 
to  try  the  fortune  of  a  combat  Avith  the  enemy.  It  has  been  g'.-ne- 
rally  supposed  that  Hector  was  pursued  by  Achilles  thrice  round  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  was  afterv/ards  dragged  three  times  round  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fortifications  by  the  enraged  conqueror.  Achilles, 
hov/ever,  having  slain  his  adversary,  considered  for  a  moment  whether 
he  should  not  at  that  instant  attack  the  city,  and  endeavour  to  take 
it  while  the  Trojans  were  in  the  greatest  consternation  ;  but  having 
quickly  recollected  that  the  manes  of  Patroclus  were  unappeased,  he 
gave  up  all  idea  of  immediate  conquest,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
Heet,  dragging  after  him  the  body  of  the  Trojan  chief.'     p.  82. 

Mr.  Gell,  with  many  commentators  on  Homer,  rejects  the 
idea  of  Achilles  dragging  the  body  of  Hector  three  times  round 
the  city,  as  this  circuit  would  have  employed  many  hours,  \\k 
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which,  at  a  distance  from  his  Myrmidons,  he  might  have  beieti' 
intercepted  with  ease.  Indeed,  as  he  justly  observes,  the  worct 
Tf&pi  does  not  exclusively  mean  around.  If  the  system  just  ad- 
duced be  true,  he  might  have  dragged  him  in  trivimph  three 
times  in  view  of  the  tower. 

Our  author's  labours  are  then  employed  in  illustrating  other 
parts  of  the  spot  in  which  the  city  v/as  probably  once  situated. 
The  principal  part  was  the  acropolis ;  and  here  three  tumuli  occur. 
It  was  not  very  unusual,  he  remarks,  to  raise  tumuli  in  the  midst 
of  a  city ;  and  he  instances  the  tumulus  of  Autonous  at  Delphi 
and  that  of  Canathus  at  Thebes.  Besides,  Homer  mention^ 
Priam's  express  declaration  to  Achilles,  that  he  shall  be  interred 
within  the  walls.  The  second  is  probably  the  tumulus  of  P  iam^ 
who  is  said  by  all  the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  slain  by  Neop- 
tolemus,  at  the  altar  of  the  Hercean  Jupiter :  the  third  may  be 
that  of  Deiphobus,  who  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  Trojan 
heroes  after  the  death  of  Hector.  These  tumuli  were  ap- 
parently separated  from  the  acropolis  by  a  wall,  which  was  not 
a  part  of  the  defence.  The  last  view  that  we  shall  mention,  i^ 
one  of  the  whole  plain  taken  from  the  acropolis.  It  is  clear, 
brilliant,  and  distinct.  We  need  not  of  course  add  that  it  i$ 
interesting. 

Though  we  wished  to  have  finished  the  whole  in  one  article, 
we  find  it  now  necessary  to  pause.  Some  of  the  remaining  sub- 
jects will  require  discussions  which  would  lead  us  too  far ;  we 
shall  therefore  conclude  our  present  observations  with  a  general 
account  of  the  work,  its  ornaments,  and  illustrations. 

It  is  elegantly  printed  •,  and  the  vignette,  in  the  title,  is  a  deli- 
neation, from  fancy,  of  Troy,  IA/05  i^/j,  rising  almost  from  the 
banks  of  the  SimoYs  to  the  acropolis.  The  Introduction  con-> 
tains  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  the  journey,  in  which  we 
jnust  first  notice  our  author's  own  account  of  his  work. 

*  In  approaching  the  Troad,  each  bay,  mountain,  and  promontdr)', 
presented  something  new  to  the  eye,  and  excited  the  most  agreeable 
reflections  in  the  mind — so  that  in  a  few  days,  I  found  myself  in 
possession  of  a  number  of  observations  and  drawings,  taken  in  a  part 
of  the  world  concerning  which,  although  much  has  been  written, 
there  still  existed  a  great  deficiency  of  those  materials  which  might 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion,  without  encounter- 
ing the  difficulties  of  a  tedious  voyage.  I  thought  that  such  infor- 
mation would  gratify  men  of  literature  and  enquiry. — I  was  confi- 
dent, that  delineations  and  descriptions  of  a  fertile  plain,  watered 
by  abundant  and  perennial  streams,  affording  almost  impregnable  po- 
sitions, and  so  situated,  as  to  command  one  of  tlie  most  important 
passes  in  the  world,  must  be  interesting,  not  to  say  valuable,  to  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  I  was 
not  without  the  hope  of  convincing  others,  as  I  had  been  myself 
convinced,  that  the  history,  as  related  by  Homer,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fullest  testimony,  which  a  perfect  carrespoudence  between  the 
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|5f^8ent  face  of  the  coufltry  and  the  description  of  the  poet  can  poa- 
«>bly  give  to'  it. 

*  To  attempt  elegance  of  style  in  a  work  of  mere  description, 
would  be  so  much  out  of  place,  tliat  I  am  persuaded  an  apology  will 
not  be  required  for  such  imperfections  of  language  as  may  be  found 
in  this  volume.  I  am  well  aware,  that  my  anxiety  to  give  the  reader 
a  thprough  knowledge  of  the  country,  may  in  some  cases  have  led 
me  into  useless  repetitions,  while,  in  others,  the  mention  -of  many 
particulars  may  be  omitted,  which  1  have  falsely  imagined  were  ge- 
nerally known.  In  regard  to  the  plates,  I  can  truly  aver  that  they 
are  acciu-ate  copies  of  faithful  drawings  made  by  myself  on  the  spot, 
aYid  I  think  I  am  justified  in  observing,  that  those  who  are  interested 
iA  the  subject,  by  a  careful  examination  of  them  may  acquire  as  clear 
a  conception  of  the  plain  and  its  environs,  as  a  traveller  who  is  not  a 
draughtsman,  could  obtain  in  the  country  itself.  In  the  description 
of  the  plates,  I  have  confined  myself  for  the  most  part  to  the  single 
object  of  illustrating  the  topography  of  the  Iliad ;  yet  as  the  rela- 
tion of  the  few  occarrences  we  met  with  during  our  short  journey, 
may  not  be  entirely  uninteresting  to  some  of  mj  readers,  I  have  not 
omitted  to  insert  it.*     Introd.  p.  i. 

Our  travellers  seem  to  have  met  with  few  difficulties  in  thisl 
jt)tirney.  Every  assistance  tliat  they  wanted  was  offered  ;  and 
they  conciliated  perhaps  more  esteem  from  the  numerous  ablu- 
fidrts  of  the  modern  toilet.  They  pass  the  ruins  of  Alexandrii 
Troas,  where  there  are  different  remains,  *  though  not  compa- 
rable to  the  works  of  Grecians  in  other  countries/  They  next 
Eroceed  to  the  Troy  of  Priam,  where  they  find  fragments  of 
ouses  and  temples,  of  an  age  far  anterior  to  that  of  the  modern 
inhabitants,  and  of  a  superior  workmanship.  These  ruins  will 
be  the  subject  of  some  remarks  in  another  article. 

Though  the  moderns  have  represented  the  Simois  as  an  insigni-. 
iicant  stream,  it  is  really  a  considerable  river,  and  with  difficulty 
forded  in  many  places.  The  ^  yellow  Xanthus*  also  appeared  to 
ctir  travellers  by  no  means  so  small  as  even  Homer  describes  it. 

The  plates  which  represent  the  different  parts  of  the  coast 
and  of  the  Troad,  are  41  in  number:  some  of  these  are  vi- 
gnettes, some  small  parts  only  of  the  shore.  They  are  etchings 
coloured  •,  and  the  effect,  we  have  said,  is  peculiarly  clear  and 
brilliant.  Two  fragments,  one  in  white  marble,  probably  a 
metope  of  a  Doric  temple,  and  another  the  capital  of  a  column, 
jiot  urilike  what  occurs  in  someSaxon  churches,are  the  subjects  of 
figures  42  and  43.  A  plan  of  the  city  of  Troy,  and  a  map  of  the 
plain  of  Troy,  are  added.  One  other  addition  is  wanting — viz.  tl 
distinct  map  of  what  maybe  styled  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Atlt-amyttium  to  the  southern  curvature  of  the  Propontis, 
with  the  high  mountains  between  the  two  seas,  which,  we  have 
said,  are  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers.  The  map  of  the  plain 
of  Troy,  in  its  present  state,  is  so  wholly  destitute  of  collateral 
assistance  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  as  to  give  not   the 
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slightest  idea  of  its  situation  ;  and  the  small  part  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonncsus  introduced,  confuses  instead  of  assisting  the  mind. 
Though  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  Troad,  this 
\mfortun,ite  part  of  Europe  in  a  corner,  the  gross  error  in  the 
<Hrection  of  its  coast,  the  omission  of  the  northern  coast  of  Asia, 
and,  above  all,  the  inversion  of  the  map,  where  the  north,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  disturbed  so 
rnuch  our  former  ideas,  that  we  could  with  difficulty  recover 
them.  In  a  work  where  there  are  so  few  faults,  we  greatly  re- 
gret that  there  should  be  any.  We  ought  not,  however,  to  con- 
clude this  our  first  article  without  again  expressing  our  appro- 
bation of  the  design,  and  the  execution,  of  this  volume,  as  well 
as  the  pleasure  we  have  received  from  the  author's  labours. 


A;^T.  XII. — Letters  nvritte?!  by  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his 
Nepheiv,  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.  ( ajterivards  Lord  Camelford)  then 
at  Cambridge,    ^Small  ^vo.     5s.  Boards.     Payne.     1804. 

.  THE  slightest  observations  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of  genius 
will  always  command  respect ;  and  the  familiar  undisguised 
thoughts  of  lord  Chatham  must  not  only  bear  the  stamp  of  ge- 
nius, but  be,  in  every  view,  of  the  highest  value.  When  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  a  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  a  provincial 
town  of  some  note,  he  had  occasion  to  call  for  the  advice  of  a 
physician.  The  physician,  equally  distinguished  for  learning 
and  abilities,  at  that  time  spoke  of  his  patient  as  a  man  pecu- 
liarly acute  and  able — adding,  *  I  would  not  dispute  with  him 
even  on  a  medical  question,  if  he  had  half  an  hour  to  prepare 
for  it.* 

These  letters,  though  slight,  written  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  frequently  when  the  mind  was  harassed  with  disease 
or  occupied  with  more  important  business,  still  show  the  acute 
comprehensive  genius  of  the  author,  and  teach  us  what  might 
be  expected  from  him,  when  this  vast  power  was  exerted  with 
all  its  gigantic  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  perceive 
that  a  mind,  which  could  govern  the  world,  which  dictated  to 
Europe,  and  raised  the  desponding  spirits  of  a  nation  to  confi- 
dence and  to  victory,  can  thus  bend,  in  easy  familiar  language, 
to  give  lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  a  boy,  we  are  led  to 
admire  its  versatility,  as  much  as  we  were  before  astonished  at 
its  comprehensive  powers.  Yet  we  must  not  mislead  the 
reader.  These  letters  are  few  and  slight :  they  are  sketches 
only ;  yet  they  are  the  sketches  of  a  master,  and  such  as  will 
always  please,  always  interest,  without  borrowing  any  part  of 
the  pleasure  they  convey  from  a  contemplation  of  the  character 
or  rank  of  the  writer. 
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•  The  editor,  lord  GrenviUe,  by  whom  they  are  dedicated  to 
the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  introduces  them  by  a 
preface,  which  is  a  very  elegant  and  hnished  composition.  The 
following  remarks  are  highly  honourable  to  his  head  and  heart. 

*  The  editor's  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  both  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  they  were  written,  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed, would  alone  have  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  these  pa- 
pers public.  But  he  feels  a  much  higher  motive,  in  the  hope  of  pro- 
moting by  such  a  publication  the  inseparable  interests  of  learning, 
virtue,  and  religion.  By  the  writers  of  that  school,  whose  philoso- 
phy consists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue,  it  has  often  been  trium- 
phantly declared,  that  no  excellence  of  character  can  stand  the  test 
of  close  observation  :  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  domestic  servants, 
or  to  his  famihar  friends.  How  much  more  just,  as  well  as  more 
amiable  and  dignified,  is  the  opposite  sentiment,  delivered  to  us  in  the 
words  of  Plutarch,  and  illustrated  throughout  all  his  writings! 
"  Real  virtue,'*  says  that  inimitable  moralist,  "  is  most  loved,  where 
it  is  most  nearly  seen :  and  no  respect  which  it  commands  from 
strangers,  can  equal  the  never-ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  domestic  life."     p.  viii. 

Lord  Camelford  was  worthy  of  such  a  preceptor :  his  noble 
correspondent  was  not  mistaken  in  his  disposition  and  character. 
*  Suavity  of  manners,'  ^nd  '  steadiness  of  principle,'  *  correct- 
ness of  judgement/  and  *  integrity  of  heart,'  diGtinguishcd  him 
through  life. 

.  Of  some  works,  lord  Chatham's  opinion  does  not  accord  with 
the  sentiments  generally  entertained  •,  but,  instead  of  enlarging 
on  this  point,  we  shall  add  lord  Grcnville's  remarks,  which  are 
perfectly  in  unison  with  our  own  sentiments. 

*  Some  early  impressions  had  prepossessed  lord  Chatham's  mind 
with  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  political  writings  of  lord 
Bolingbroke,  than  he  might  himself  have  retained  on  a  more  impartial 
reconsideration.  To  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  the  "  Remarks  oa 
the  History  of  England  "  would  probably  appear  but  ill  entitled  to 
the  praises  v/hich  are  in  these  letters  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them. 
For  himself,  at  least,  the  editor  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  their 
style  is,  in  his  judgement,  declamatory,  diffuse,  and  involved :  defi- 
cient both  in  elegance  and  in  precision,  and  little  calculated  to  satisfy  a 
taste  formed,  as  lord  Chatham-'s  was,  on  the  purest  models  of  classic 
simphcity.  Their  matter  he  thinks  more  substantially  defective : 
the  observations  v^'hich  they  contain,  display  no  depth  of  thought,  or 
extent  of  knowledge  ;  their  reasoning  is,  for  the  most  part,  trite  and 
superficial ;  while  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  facts  themselves 
are  represented  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed.  The  principles  and 
character  of  their  author  lord  Chatham  himself  condemns,  with  just 
reprobation.  And  when,  in  addition  to  this  general  censure,  he  ad- 
mits, that  in  these  writings  the  truth  of  history  is  occasionally  v/arpcd, 
and  its  application  distorted  for  party  purposes,  what  farther  iiotic<; 
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can  be  wanted  of  the  caution  with  which  such  a  book  must  always  be 
regarded  ? 

*  Lord  Ciiatham  appears  to  have  recommended  to  his  nephew,  at 
the  same  time,  the  study  of  a  very  different  work,  the  history  of. 
Clarendon  :  but  he  speaks  with  some  distrUvSt  of  the  integrity  of  that 
valuable  writer.  When  a  statesman  traces,  for  the  instruction  of 
posterity,  the  living  images  of  the  men  and  manners  of  his  time  ;  the 
passions  by  which  he  has  himself  been  agitated,  and  the  revolutions 
in  which  his  own  life  and  fortunes  were  involved,  the  picture  will 
doubtless  retain  a  strong  impression  of  the  mind,  the  character,  and 
the  opinions  of  its  author.  But  there  will  always  be  a  wide  interval 
between  the  bias  of  sincere  conviction  and  the  dishonesty  of  inten- 
tional misrepresentation.'     p.  xv. 

•  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader  on  the  slightest  perusal  of  the 
following  letters,  that  they  were  never  intended  to  comprise  a  perfect 
system  of  education,  even  for  the  short  portion  of  time  to  which  they 
delate.  Many  points  in  which  they  will  be  found  deficient,  were  un- 
doubtedly supplied  by  frequent  opportunities  of  personal  intercoiu-se, 
and  much  was  left  to  the  general  rules  of  study  established  at  an  En- 

fhsh  university.  Still  less  therefore  should  the  temporaiy  advice  ad- 
ressed  to  an  indi^ndual,  whose  previous  education  had  laboured  under 
Some  disadvantage,  be  understood  as  a  general  dissuasive  from  the 
cultivation  of  Grecian  literature.  The  sentiments  of  lord  Chatham 
Vere  in  direct  opposition  to  any  such  opinion.  The  manner  in  which» 
even  in  these  letters,  he  speaks  of  the  first  of  poets,  and  the  greatest 
of  orators ;  and  the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
fro-m  their  immortal  works,  could  leave  no  doubt  of  his  judgement 
oii  this  important  point.  That  judgement  was  afterwards  most  un- 
<^(Jui vocally  manifested,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  que- 
stion with  a  still  higher  interest,  not  only  as  a  friend  aiid  guardian, 
but  also  as  a  father. 

*  A  diligent  study  of  the  poetry,  the  history,  the  eloquence,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Greece,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  wri- 
tings which  have  been  the  admiration  of  eveiy  age,  and  the  models  of 
ail  succeeding  excellence,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  considered 
by  him  as  an  essential  part  of  any  general  plan  for  the  education  of 
an  English  gentleman,  born  to  share  in  the  councils  of  his  country. 
Such  a  plan  must  also  have  comprised  a  much  higher  progress,  than 
is  here  traced  out,  in  mathematics,  in  the  science  of  reason,  in  natural, 
and  in  moral  philosophy  ;  including  in  the  latter  the  proofs  and  doc- 
trines of  that  revelation  by  vvhich  it  has  been  perfected.  Nor  would 
the  work  have  been  considered  by  him  as  finished,  until  on  these 
foundations  there  had  been  built  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  origin, 
nature,  and  safeguards  of  government  and  civil  liberty  ;  of  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  public  and  municipal  law  ;  and  of  the  theory  of  political, 
commercial,  financial,  and  military  administration  ;  as  resulting  from 
the  investigations  of  philosophy,  and  as  exempHlied  in  the  lessons 
both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  history.'     p.  xxiv. 

Criticism  cannot  be  more  just,  can  never  be  more  candid. 
We  lesiga  tlien  the  rod  to  tlie  editor,  with  the  most  thorough 
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acquiescence  in  his  opinions.  It  remains  only  to  add,  from  the 
work,  a  few  specimens  of  the  correspondence,  with  which  we 
have  been  greatly  delighted.  The  following  passage  may  be  of 
singular  utility  even  to  those  who  have  already  passed  their  boy- 
hood. 

*  You  are  already  possessed  of  the  true  clue  to  guide  you  through 
this  dangerous  and  perplexing  part  of  your  life's  journey,  the  years 
of  education  ;  and  upon  which,  the  complexion  of  all  the  rest  of  your 
days  will  infaUibly  depend  :  I  say  you  have  the  true  clue  to  guide 
you,  in  the  maxim  you  lay  down  in  your  letter  to  me,  namely,  that 
the  use  of  learning  is,  to  render  a  man  more  wise  and  virtuous ;  not 
merely  to  make  him  more  learned.  Macte  tiid  virtute ;  go  on,  my 
dear  boy,  by  this  golden  rule,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  become  every 
thing  your  generous  heart  prompts  you  to  wish  to  be,  and  that  mine 
most  affectionately  wishes  for  you.  There  is  but  one  danger  in  your 
way ;  and  that  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough  to  your  age,  the  love  of 
pleasure,  or  the  fear  of  close  application  and  laborious  diligence. 
With  the  last  there  is  nothing  you  may  not  conquer :  and  the  first  i« 
sure  to  conquer  and  inslave  whoever  does  not  strenuously  and  gene- 
rously resist  the  first  allurements  of  it,  lest  by  small  indulgencies,  he  ^ 
fall  under  the  yoke  of  irresistible  habit.  Vltanda  est  improha  Siren, 
Desidia,  I  desire  may  be  affixt  to  the  curtains  of  your  bed,  and  to  the 
wails  of  your  chambers.  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  never  can 
make  any  progress  worth  talking  of;  and  another  rule  is,  if  you  do 
not  set  apart  your  hours  of  readinj^,  and  never  suffer  yourself  or  any 
one  else  to  break  in  upon  them,  your  days  will  slip  through  your 
hands,  unprofitably  and  frivolously  ;  unpraised  by  all  you  wish  to 
please,  and  really  unenjoyable  to  yourself.  Be  assured,  whatever 
you  take  from  pleasure,  amusements,  or  indolence,  for  these  first  few 
years  of  your  life,  will  repay  you  a  hundred-fold,  in  the  pleasures., 
honours,  and  advantages  of  all  the  remainder  of  your  days.*     p.  10. 

The  course  of  study  we  do  not  fin  I  very  objectionable,  ex- 
cept in  its  order,  and  from  a  belief  that  sorne  general  familiar 
work  on  ontology  should  have  been  interposed  between  the 
course  of  logic  and  Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

'Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an  absolute  silence  for  a  long 
noviciate.  I  am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturnity :  but  I  liighly 
recommend  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras's  injunction;  which  is 
to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  ii  order  to 
collect  inaterials,  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper 
lights,  and  well-examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presumiiig, 
prompt,  and  flippant  in  hazarding  one's  own  sliglit  crude  notions  of 
things  ;  and  thereby  exposing  the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the 
mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company  before  it  is  fitted  cither  with 
necessaries,  or  anv  ornaments  for  their  reception  and  entertainment. 
And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such  temerity  and  pre- 
sumption, but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue,  that  is,  the  em- 
bracing errors  for  truths,  prejudices  for  principles  ;  and  when  that  is 
once  done,  (no  matter  how  vainly  and  weakly,)  the  adhering  perhaps 
to  false  and  dangerous  notions,  only  because  one  has  declared  f<^ 
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them,  arid  submitting,  for  life,  the  understanding  and  conscience  to 
a  yoke  of  base  aiid  servile  prejudices,  vainly  taken  up  and  obstinately 
retained.  This  will  never  be  your  danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  ofler  these  reflexions  to  your  thoughts.  As  to  your  manner 
of  behaving  towards  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you  describe, 
let  it  be  manly  and  easy;  decline  their  parties  with  civihty  ;  retort 
their  raillery  with  raillery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding  ;  if 
they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter 
in  return  their  neglect  of  them  ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly,  that 
you  came  to  Cambridge  to  learn  what  you  can,  not  to  follow  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  external  beha- 
viour to  them  be  as  full  of  pohteness  and  ease  as  your  inward  estima- 
tion of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt.  I  come  now  to 
tlie  part  of  the  advice  I  have  to  offer  to  you,  which  most  nearly  con- 
cerns your  welfare,  and  upon  which  every  good  and  honourable  pur- 
pose of  your  life  will  assuredly  turn  ;  I  mean  the  keeping  up  in  your 
heart  the  true  sentiments  of  rehgion.  If  you  are  not  right  towards 
God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man  :  the  noblest  sentiment  of  the 
human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the  test.  Is  gratitude  in  the  num- 
ber of  a  man's  virtues  ?  if  it  be,  the  highest  benefactor  demands  the 
warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise  :  Ingratum  qui  dixerit, 
crnnia  dixit.  If  a  man  wants  this  virtue  where  there  are  infinite  ob- 
ligations to  excite  and  quicken  it,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others 
towards  his  fellow-creatures,  whose  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared 
to  those  he  daily  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  never-failing  Almighty- 
Friend.  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  is  big 
■with  the  deepest  wisdom  :  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom  ;  and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.  This  is  eter- 
nally true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not : 
nay,  I  must  add  of  this  religious  wisdom.  Her  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace,  whatever  your  young  gentle- 
men of  pleasure  think  of  a  whore  and  a  bottle,  a  tainted  health  and 
battered  constitution.  Hold  fast  therefore  by  this  sheet-anchor  of 
happiness,  rehgion  ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most  dan- 
ger ;  the  stoftns  and  tempests  of  hfc.  Cherish  true  religion  as  pre- 
ciously as  you  will  fl^y  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  superstition  and 
enthusiasm.  The  lirst  is  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  human  na- 
ture ;  the  two  last  the  depravation  and  disgrace  of  it.  Remember 
the  essence  of  religion  is,  a  heart  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
man  ;  not  subtle  speculative  opinions,  but  an  active  vital  principle  of 
faith.'     ...  22. 

We  have  dwelt  with  more  pleasure  on  these  passages,  to 
show  the  witlings  of  the  day,  that  a  deep  heartfelt  sense  of  re- 
ligion is  not  inconsistent  with  genius  and  learning,  the  most 
acute  comprehension  and  the  profoundest  judgement. 

Once  more. 

♦  As  to  the  use  of  the  sword,  it  is  well  to  know  it  :  but  remember, 
luy  dearest  nephew,  it  is  a  science  of  defence  :  and  that  a  sword  can 
never  be  employed  by  the  hand  of  a  man  of  virtue,  in  any  other  cause. 
As  to  the  carriage  of  your  person,  be  particularly  careful,  as  you  are 
t^all  and  thin,  not  to  gzi  a  habit  of  stooping  j  nothing  has  so  poor  a 
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look  :  above  all  things  avoid  contracting  any  peculiar  gesticulations 
of  the  body,  or  movemeiits  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  It  is  rare  to 
see  in  any  one  a  graceful  laughter  ;- it  is  generally  better  to  smile 
than  laugh  out,  especially  to  contract  a  habit  of  laughing  at  small  or 
no  jokes.  Sometimes,  it  vvo-uld  be  affectation,  or  worse,  mere  morose- 
riess,  not  to  laugh  heartily,  when  the  truly  ridiculous  circumstances 
of  an  incident,  or  the  true  pleasantry  and  wit  of  a  thin^,  call  for  and 
justify  it ;  but  the  trick  of  laughing  frivolously  is  b'y  all  means  to  be 
avoided :  Risu  inepto,  res  ineptior  nulla  est.  Now  as  to  polite- 
ness;  many  ha^^e  attempted  deiinitions  of  it :  I  believe  it  is  best  to 
be  known  by  description  ;  definition  not  being  able  to  comprise  it. 
I  would  however  venture  to  call  itj  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  pre- 
ference of  others  to  ourselves  in  little  daily,  hourly,  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  hfe.  A  better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  pri- 
ority in  being  helped  at  table,  &c.  what  is  it,  but  sacrificing  ourselves 
in  such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  others  ?  And  thia 
constitutes  true  pohteness.  It  is  a  perpetual  attention,  (by  habit  it 
grows  easy  and  natural  to  us),  to  the  little  wants  of  those  we  are 
with,  by  which  we  either  prevent,  or  remove  them.  Bowing,  cere- 
monious, formal  compliments,  stiff  civihties,  will  never  be  pohteness  t 
that  must  be  easy,  natural,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And  what 
will  give  this,  but  a  miiid  benevolent,  and  perpetually  attentive  to 
exert  that  amiable  disposition  in  trifles  towards  all  you  converse  and 
live  with  ?  Benevolence  in  greater  matters  takes  a  higher  name,  and 
is  the  queen  of  virtues.  Nothing  is  so  incompatible  v/ith  pohteness. 
as  any  trick  of  absence  of  mind.  I  would  trouble  you  with  a  word 
or  two  more  upon  some  branches  of  behaviour,  which  have  a  more 
serious  moral  obligation  in  them,  than  those  of  mere  politeness  ;  which 
are  equally  important  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  I  mean  a  proper  be- 
haviour, adapted  to  the  respective  relations  we  stand  in,  towards  the 
different  ranks  of  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors.  Let  your  beha- 
viour towards  superiors,  in  dignity,  age,  learning,  or  any  distinguish- 
ed excellence,  be  full  of  respect,  deference,  and  modesty.  Towards 
equals,  nothing  becomes  a  man  so  well  as  well-bred  ease,  pohte  free- 
dom, generous  frankness,  manly  spirit,  always  tempered  with  gentle- 
ness and  sweetness  of  manner,  noble  sincerity,  candour,  and  openness 
of  heart,  qualified  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  discretion  and 
prudence,  and  ever  limited  by  a  sacred  regard  to  secrecy,  in  all  things 
entrusted  to  it,  and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  your  word.  To  in- 
feriors, gentleness,  condescension,  and  affability,  is  the  only  dignity. 
Towards  servants,  never  accustom  yourself  to  rough  and  passionate 
language.  When  they  are  good  we  should  consider  them  as  humihs 
amici,  as  fellow  Christians,  ut  conserv: ;  and  when  they  are  bad, 
pity,  admonish,  and  part  with  them  if  incorrigible.  On  all  occasiomi 
beware,  my  dear  child,  of  Anger,  that  daemon,  that  destroyer  of 
our  peace. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est,  animum  rege  qui  nisi  paret 
Imperat,  hunc  frxnis  hunc  tu  compesce  catenis.'     p.  3L 

The  verses  in  these  volumes  are  not  divided,  but  printed  as, 
prose,  probably  as  they  were  in  the  letters.  May  we  hence 
suppose  that    lord   Chatham  .was   unacquainted   with,  or  in- 


different  tOy  tlie  ruLes  of  prosody  ?    It  was  more  probably  :aCci-» 
Rental. 

We  cannot  add  any  thing  to  what  we  hare  said,  in  commen- 
dation of  the  work,  and  we  can  only  recommend  to  the  rising 
generation  to  imprint  every  letter  in  their  minds* 


Art.  XIII. — A  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  to  Bengal,  under- 
taken in  the  Tears  1789  and  1790  :  containing  an  Account  of  tht 
Sechcl/es  Islands  and  Trinccmaie  ;  the  Character  and  Arts  of  thi 
people  of  India  ;  with  some  remarkable  religious  Rites  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  Bengal,  To  tvhich  is  added,  a  Voyage  in  the  Red 
Sea  ;  i?tcluding  a  Description  of  Mocha,  and  of  the  Trade  of  the 
Arabs  of  Tcmen  ;  with  some  Particulars  of  their  MannerSy 
Custcms,  isfC'  Translated  from  the  French  of  L,  De  Grandpre* 
With  Engravings,  and  a  View .  of  the  Ciiailel  of  Calcutta, 
2  Vols,     Svo.     I5s.     Boards.     Robinsons.     1803. 

SUCH  is  the  intimate  connexion  of  this  country  with  Hin- 
dustan, so  jealous  are  our  enemies  of  the  power  we  have  ob- 
tained in  the  East,  that  every  publication  on  this  subject  must 
be  interesting,  and  from  a  Frenchman  peculiarly  so.  We  have 
very  lately  seen  in  the  Moniteur,  the  organ  of  consular  dictation, 
that  our  eastern  acquisitions  give  peculiar  pangs  to  the  French 
government.  The  conquests  of  Russia  in  Persia,  and  of  En- 
land  in  Hindustan,  are  there  represented  as  not  inferior  to  many 
of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Europe.  We  know  not  whether  this  be 
true  5  but  we  do  know  that  what  we  before  held  was  insecure 
without  these  additions,  and  that,  at  present,  European  plans  and 
intrigues  are  much  less  likely  to  produce  any  disastrous  effects 
than  at  a  former  period.  M.  Grandpre^s  object  was  a  commer» 
cial  one;  and  his  representations  are  not  devoid  of  candour, 
though  a  little  of  French  jealousy  is  occasionally  conspicuous. 

One  of  his  first  descriptions  is  that  of  the  Sechelles  Islands,  a 
group  to  the  north  of  the  Isle  of  France,  either  formed  by  the 
eddy  of  a  current  from  the  south,  or  the  projecting  points  of  2 
larger  island,  now  covered  by  the  sea.  The  shallows  around 
lead  us  to  the  former  system.  We  shall  select  M.  Giandpre'^ 
description  and  opinions. 

*  Airong  this  group  of  islands  some  are  nothing  more  than  barrc;i 
rocks  ;  but  four  of  them,  Maye,  St.  Anne,  Praslin,  and  Fregates, 
contain  water,  and  are  capable  of  cultivation.  Mahe  is  the  principal 
a:id  largest,  and  is  about  five  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  of  a 
ficccndary  height,  that  is  to  say,  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet,  as  I 
guessed  at  least,  for  I  had  no  time  to  make  exact  observations.  The 
whole  island  is  a  continued  mountain,  having  several  peaks  without 
aiiy  con^iderablt  vallies  between  them.     It  is  primitive  or  granitic^ 
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and  the  bare  sides  of  the  peaks,  rising  perpendicularly,  discover,  iu 
hiany  places,  granite  in  its  purity. 

*  This  mountainj  as  well  as  those  the  tops  of  wliich  compose  the 
other  islands,  have  undoubtedly  served  as  a  resting-place,  against 
which  the  ocean,  gradually  depositing  its  sediments,  has  formed  the 
bank  that  SuiTounds  them  ;  and  they  vrill  therefore,  in  a  ^course  of 
time,  be  united,  in  all  probability,  into  one  island. 

*  Let  us  for  a  moment  attend  here  to  the  physical  chanores  of  the 
globe,  and  the  gradual  organisation  of  banks  and  masses  from  mate"- 
rials  vi^hich  the  sea  heaps  together  in  her  bosom.  The  form  of  the 
Sechellcs'  bank  appears  to  mrnish  matter  for  reflexion  on  the  subject. 
If  we  remark,  that  the  currents  in  the  track  of  the  general  winds 
always  follow  the  impulse  of  those  winds,  that  is  here,  always  run  to 
the  north-west,  we  shall  easily  conceive,  that  these  peaks  of  granite, 
uniting  together  at  the  base  at  a  certain  depth,  have  collected,  for  a 
long  succession  of  ages,  all  the  loose  matter  and  extraneous  bodies 
which  the  waves  and  tides  have  thrown  in  their  way :  driven  against 
the  south-west  points  of  these  peaks,  these  materials  have  been  stop- 
ped there,  and  have  formed  the  bank  above  which  the  Sechelles  Islands 
rise. 

*  To  this  it  will  perhaps  be  objected,  that  some  islands  have  tlieii 
anchorage  to  leeward,  as,  for  instance,  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon,  and  those  of  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  where  no  soundings 
are  found  to  windward,  and  which  have  all  a  small  bank  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  the  current.  The  answer  is  simple  :  these  islands  arc 
volcanic.  The  Isle  of  France  bears  such  evident  vestiges  of  an  erup- 
tion, that  lava  is  found  at  every  step.  That  of  Bourbon  is  burn- 
ing at  present ;  the  peak  of  Salazes  is  a  volcano  ;  and  St.  Helena 
still  exhibits  the  traces  of  flames  on  her  mountains.  As  to  Ascen- 
sion, its  conflagration  is  so  recent,  that  its  soil  is  nothing  but  ashes; 
it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  recover  its  springs,  and  a  drop  of  water  is 
accordingly  not  to  be  found  through  the  whole  island. 

*  Whether  these  islands  are  the  wreck  of  a  mutilated  continent,  or 
have  been  thrown  up  by  a  submarine  explosion,  which  I  should  ratlier 
admit,  their  formation  has  been  accompanied  by  accidents  that  have 
given  cause  for  the  accumulation  of  the  banks  in  question,  which 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  those  gradually  organised  by  the  sea. 
These  islands  are  too  new  for  the  ocean  to  have  had  time  to  throw 
Up  against  them  the  materials,  which  form  shelves  and  masses  accu- 
mulated in  the  silence  of  ages. 

*  The  bank  which  surrounds  the  Sechelles  .extends  a  considerable 
distance  to  leeward  ;  but  nothing  can  thence  be  concluded  against 
what  I  have  advanced.  For  this  fact  to  subvert  my  theory,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  isle  of  Mahe  should  be  alone ;  whereas  it  is 
comprised  in  an  archipelago  situated  in  the  midst  of  two  others  still 
more  extensive,  and  at  no  great  distance  apart.  It  is  evident,  that 
at  various  depths,  never  very  considerable,  these  islands  are  all  joined 
together  at  the  base,  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Laccadive* 
even  to  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon.  The  mountains  of  this 
continent  form  the  islands  that  are  perceptible  and  known  to  us ; 
and  many  others  must  exist,  that,  from  their  want  of  elevation,  are 
condemned  to  remain  submerged.     The  isle  of  Mahe  is  surrounded 
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by  tops  of  this  kind,  which,  unable  to  rise  above  the  waves,  haie 
only  intercepted  the  materials  dragged  on  by  the  ocean  in  its  course: 
llicy  arc  now  covered,  and  foiTn  the  bank,  the  figure  of  which  an- 
swers to  their  situation.  It  is  probable,  that  the  leeward  part  of  the 
iSechelles'  bank  will  not  be  left  dry  till  long  after  that  to  windward ; 
because  the  currents,  having  now  no  obstacle  opposed  to  them,  carry 
off  with  them  into  the  immensity  of  the  deep  the  extraneous  bodies 
which  escape  from  the  inlands  of  this  archipelago  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  isle  of  Mahe  and  the  rest,  opposing  a  barrier  to  the  tides, 
force  them  to  deposit  the  sediments  they  contain  on  the  point  of  re- 
sistance. This  hypothesis  is  proved  almost  to  evidence ;  for  tlie 
bank  of  the  Sechclles  is  elevated  considerably  to  windward,  so  that 
we  find  only  a  very  small  depth  of  water  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
tides,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  south-east,  and  this  depth  must  necessarily 
diminish  daily.  In  short,  if  any  thing  can  give  weight  to  my  con- 
jecture, it  is,  that  the  harbour  of  the  Sechelles  very  sensibly  becomes 
shallower,  as  does  that  also  of  the  Isle  of  France  :  which  demon- 
strates, not  only  that  the  ocean  collects  in  those  places  the  extrane- 
ous bodies  by  vi'hich  they  are  organised,  but  also,  that  its  easy  and 
gradual  retreat  takes  place  in  these  climates  in  the  same  uniform  maa- 
ner  a«  our  philosophers  have  remarked  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.* 
Vol.  i.  p.  4. 

Our  author  lias  not  taken  into  the  account  one  cause  of  the 
formation  of  this  land — viz,  the  accumulation  of  coral  banks,  of 
which  we  suspect  a  great  part  of  these  islands  consists.  The  spice- 
trees,  which  were  carried  thither,  ajid  which,  though  they  d win- 
tiled  in  the  Mauritius,  flourished  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sechelles, 
were  destroyed  on  the  suspicion  of  the  arrival  of  anEnglish  force. 
Some  accidental  trees,  however,  sown  by  birds,  have  appeared, 
though  not  in  great  numbers.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile  ; 
but  horned  cattle  do  not  thrive  in  it.  Indigo  and  rice,  goats 
■i.vA  pigs,  flourish  and  improve  in  these  islands.  The  turtle, 
from  the  facts  recorded  by  our  author,  seems  occasionally  to 
make  voyages  of  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

M.  Grandpre,  after  appearances  and  adventures  not  new  or 
unusual  to  navigators  in  those  seas,  arrives  in  India,  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  gives  an  abstract  of  the  well-known  history  of  French 
politics  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  His  account  is  brought  down 
to  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  1790;  and  our  readers'  memory 
will  easily  supply  the  continuation.  His  history  of  the  com- 
merce of  India  is  by  no  means  new  or  interesting  ;  the  obser\^a.- 
tions  on  tlie  situation,  &c.  of  Trincomale,  are,  at  this  time,  of 
more  importance. 

-  *  Trincomale  presents  one  of  those  striking  traits  v/hich  charac- 
terise the  genius  of  a  nation.  In  the  hands  of  an  active  and  energetic 
government,  it  would  have  become  an  impregnable  fortress.  It 
might  have  secured  to  its  masters  the  possession  of  the  whole  coast 
of  Coromandel,  from  which  it  is  distant  only  twenty-four  hours  sail ; 
it  would  have  served  as  a  rallying  point,  both  against  the  powers  of 
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India  and  those  of  Europe;  it  would  have  been  an  arsenal  whence 
they  might  have  derived  every  means  of  attack  and  defence  in  the 
peninsula ;  and  its  harbours  and  road  would  have  admitted  of  a  for- 
midable naval  establishment :  in  a  word,  Trincomale,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enterprising  nation,  might  have  become  the  capital  of 
India.  Calcutta,  which  now  enjoys  that  pre-eminence,  is  situated 
much  less  favourably  for  war. 

*  Instead  of  feeling  these  advantages,  the  Dutch  contented  them- 
selves with  making  it  a  small  post  just  capable  of  defending  them 
from  any  shght  attack.  Nature  held  out  to  them  the  means  of  ren- 
dering it  a  second  Gibraltar ;  for  by  building  a  large  citadel  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  it  would  have  been  rendered  inaccessible.  This 
mountain  is  so  steep  as  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  on  every  side ;  it 
is  formed  like  a  tortoise,  and  would  admit  of  a  very  extensive  town» 
By  digging  wells  in  the  rock,  water  would  have  been  found  in  abun- 
dance ;  it  might  have  contained  magazines  of  provisions  for  the  ser- 
vice of  a  year  or  more ;  from  its  height  it  would  have  been  sheltered 
from  the  ricochet  and  enfilade  ;  and,  in  short,  would  have  protected 
so  effectually  the  back  bay,  that  it  might  have  blown  to  atoms  any 
jfleet  daring  enough  to  cast  anchor  in  it.  Instead  of  adopting  a  plan 
like  this,  the  first  settle?s,  struck  with  the  facility  of  barring  the 
isthmus  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  entrenching  themselves  at 
th6  foot  of  the  mountain  against  the  natives  of  the  country, 
imagined  they  could  do  nothing  better  than  construct  in  haste 
a  front  fortification  ;  and  even  in  doing  this  they  followed  a  de- 
fective method,  then  in  vogue,  and  which  was  merely  sufficient  to 
defend  them  against  the  blacks  of  Candy.  This  work,  very  solidly 
built  of  stone,  must  have  cost  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  and 
when  the  Europeans  at  length  became  rivals  in  the  seas  of  India,  and 
had  a  mutual  wish  to  dispossess  each  other,  the  Dutch  company,- 
actuated  by  petty  mercantile  views,  adhered  to  it  from  avarice.  If 
they  were  to  alter  the  system  of  defence,  and  estabhsh  themselves 
on  the  mountain,  what  had  already  been  expended  would  be  wholly 
lost ;  and  they  sacrificed  every  thing  to  so  trifling  a  consideration. 
They  continued,  as  well  as  they  could,  to  meliorate  their  actual  situ- 
ation, and  were  far  from  wishing  to  form  an  expensive  establishment, 
whilst  the  one  in  question  w;as  not  only  already  completed,  but  also 
required,  from  the  nature  of  the  fortification,  only  very  small  means 
for  its  defence  and  support.  Such  a  system  of  economy  was  clear 
gain  in  the  eyes  of  a  people,  who,  extending  their  views  no  further 
than  the  mechanism  of  trade,  consider  details  merely  without  looking 
to  important  results.  Hence,  notwithstanding  all  that  nature  had 
done  to  render  it  celebrated,  the  port  of  Trincomale  was  condemned, 
from  the  insensibiHty  of  its  masters,  to  remain  in  obscurity.'  Vol.  i, 
p.  61. 

The  remarks  on  the  chief  fortifications  of  the  island  are  appa- 
rently judicious,  and,  at  this  period,  interesting  :  but,  for  these, 
we  must  refer  to  the  work,  as  well  as  for  the  nautical  description, 
the  advantages,  and  inconveniences,  of  the  harbour.  The  misery 
of  its  masters,  the  Dutch,  was  extreme. 

M.  Grandpre  returns  to  India,  and,  from  the  shallov/ness  of 
the  coast,  coiijectures  that  the  land  has  been  gained,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  from  the  sea.     In  time,  he  supposes  tliat  even 
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Ceylon  may  be  joined  to  tlie  continent :  yet  he  candidly  a<Jds 
an  account  of  some  very  ancient  buildings  near  the  coast,  in  a 
low  situation,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  some  traces  of  Greciaft 
architecture  in  its  greatest  purity.  The  auth.or's  subsequent  hy- 
potliesis  of  the  sea  retiring  till  the  Mauritius  and  Maldives,  &c., 
as  far  as  the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (for  so  far  he  thinks 
the  chain  of  granitic  rocks  evidently  extends)  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  is  too  extravagant  to  become  the  . 
object  of  our  remarks.  The  speculations  on  the  difi'erent  races 
©f  men  are  also  too  hypothetical.  Our  author  supposes  that 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  have  tlieir  distinct  races,  and  that  the 
varieties  of  the  Asiatic  race,  spreading  to  Europe,  are  the  effect;* 
of  climate  only.  The  Albinos  he  seems  to  think  a  different  fa- 
mily, perhaps  a  different  species.  The  description  of  Indian 
manners  and  customs  needs  not  detain  us,  as  the  subject  is  suf- 
ficiently known.  Yet  our  author*s  familiar  manner  is  pleasing  ^ 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  he  has  made  some  additions  to  the  ac- 
counts of  former  travellers*  The  military  transactions,  by  which 
all  the  possessions  of  the  French  in  India  came  under  the  domi- 
nion of  England,  and  their  good  ally,  Tippoo,  lost  both  his  crown 
and  life,  are  shortly  dispatched,  M.  Grandpre  seems  to  flatter 
Inmself  that  they  may  be  n?gained,  or  that  the  English  power 
may  be  destroyed  by  fomenting  jealousies  among  the  native 
princes,  or  by  a  fortunate  reconciliation  between  the  Hindus 
and  their  Mohammedan  conquerors  j  but  even  these  expectations 
must  be  now  at  an  end.  An  account  of  the  fotmet  Fi'eilcli 
possessions  in  India  follows. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  Madras,  which  he  describes,  as 
well  as  its  trade,  and  the  principal^  powers  of  the  peninsula.  To 
the  Mahrattas  he  gives  all  the  honour  of  conquering  Tippoo.  He 
next  proceeds  to  Calcutta,  which  he  also  describes  y  but  his  ac- 
count contains  no  particular  information  of  novelty  or  interest. 
M.  Grandpre  does-  not  formally  reject  the  authenticity  of  the  San- 
scrit works  which  we  have  received ;  on  the  contrary,  he  expressly 
admits  them  to  be  genuine,  but  adds,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the 
improbability  of  the  Bramins  communicating  their  sacred  works, 
which  must  be  attended  v/ith  the  loss  of  their  east,  a  disgrace  to 
them  worse  than  death.  We  believe  the  best  Oriental  scholars  be- 
gin to  hesitate  respecting  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  pundits* 
communications,  tliough  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  our  having 
received  many  genuine  works.  At  present  the  difficulty  is  where 
to  draM^  the  line;  to  ascertain  what  we  should  certainly  reject,  and 
what  we  may  safely  retain.  Of  the  Bramins  however,  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  many  are  in  low  stations,  that  their  communi- 
cations may  be  concealed,  or  that,  among  the  number  to  whom, 
such  works  are  entrusted,  it  would  be  dillicult  to  fix  the  breach 
of  confidence.  Some  account  of  the  productions,  the  manufac- 
tures, and  the  reHgious  ceremomes>  of  Bengal  ii?  subjoined. 
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The  country  round  Bengal  is,  like  that  in  the  peninsula,  flat : 
not  a  calcareous  stone,  not  an  atom  of  granite,  is  found  till  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  M.  Grandpre  supposes,  with  great 
reason,  that  it  has  been  lately  abandoned  by  the  sea*  New 
islands  are  constantly  rising  \  but  these,  we  think,  are  produced 
by  causes,  whichj  though  common,  he  does  not  suspect,  vi'z.  \ 
the  accumulation  of  sand  from  the  river  meeting  the  opposing 
ocean.  If  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Hindoos  be  admitted,  they 
could  not,  of  coursCj  be  aborigines  of  this  comparatively  new 
country.  In  fact,  they  are  nat  the  original  inhabitants  of  India, 
but  migrated  tliither  from  the  nortli-west. 

M.  Grandpre  next  takes  the  command  of  a  ship,  laden  witli 
grain  for  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  is,  in  every  respect,  unfor- 
tunate. He  stops  at  Ccx:hin  on  this  coast,  for  repairs.  It  was, 
at  that  time,  a  Dutch  settlement-,  and  our  author  gives  a  short 
description  of  it.  At  Cochin,  meeting  with  treacherous  infor- 
mation, he  carries  his  cargo  to  Mocha. 

In  this  part  of  the  work  we  lind  an  apparently  faithful  picture 
of  the  Arabian  coast  and  Arabian  manners,  but  we  think,  on  the 
wliole,  that  there  are  no  very  considerable  additions  to  what  we 
have  been  told  by  other  travellers,  particularly  by  Bruce  and  Nie- 
buhr.  The  following  account  of  the  Bannians,  however,  is  more 
minute  and  interesting  than  we  have  seen  in  any  former  M'ork. 

*  Besides  that  of  the  Jews,  another  strange  cast  is  tolerated  here 
«ven  in  the  town  itself:  these  are  the  Bannians.  Of  all  the  variety 
of  religions,  sects,  societies,  and  casts  which  exist,  that  of  the  Ban- 
nians, beyond  contradiction,  is  the  one  that  does  most  honour  to  hu- 
manity. In  the  exercise  of  the  social  virtues  they  have  no  parallel. 
One  of  their  chief  precepts,  as  is  well  known,  is  to  love  every  thing 
that  breathes,  to  assist  every  thing  that  is  in  pain,  to  abhor  the  spill- 
ing of  blood,  and  to  abstain  from  food  that  has  enjoyed  life;  and  they 
practise  this  precept  in  its  utmost  rigour.  Nothing  can  induce  them 
to  take  any  other  nourishment  than  milk,  butter,  cheese,  rice,  and 
vegetables,'     Vol.  ii.  p^  178. 

*  Their  dress  is  a  white  robe  and  a  rose  coloured  turban  ;  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  animals  know  them  so  well,  that  the  pigeons  are  often 
extremely  troublesome,  and  no  bird  ever  flies  away  to  avoid  them. 
I  have  never  seen  a  Bannian  take  any  bird,  though  I  have  seen  in- 
stances of  their  feeding  them  on  the  bushes ;  though  I  have  seen 
them  scatter  rice  at  their  feet,  and  the  birds,  wild  to  other  men,  flock 
round  and  tranquilly  pick  it  up,  hke  so  many  poultry  in  a  farm  yard. 
In  short,  the  most  timid  animals  approach  them  -vithout  the  Icc^t 
apprehension  ;  and  the  most  successful  mode  of  hunting  would  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  disguise  of  a  Bannian,  were  it  possible  so  flagrantly 
to  abuse  the  confidence  which  the  amiable  manners  of  this  cast  have 
gained  them. 

*  Their  horror  at  every  thing  dead  can  hardly  be  described.  One 
of  them,  named  Ramji,  came  often  to  my  house  at  the  time  of  my 
meals  to  give  an  account  of  some  business  or  other  he  had  transacted. 
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for  me.  When  any  of  my  people  wished  to  play  him  a  trick,  they 
contrived  that  a  little  broiled  fish  should  fall  as  by  accident  upon  his 
hand.  The  poor  fellow  upon  this  would  cry  out  as  in  an  a^ony,  and 
run  to  wash  himself  with  an  eagerness  and  care,  that  could  only  be 
equalled  by  the  terror  he  felt  at  the  circumstance.  The  flies  in  all 
hot  countries  are  eager  for  drink,  and  are  very  often  drowned  in  the 
dishes  and  glasses.  Ramji  would  willingly  have  spent  a  whole  day  in 
restoring  one  of  these  insects  to  life.  A  method  was  pointed  out  to 
him  of  putting  them  into  salt  to  recover  them  ;  and  he  was  so  over- 
joyed at  the  discovery,  that  he  never  came  to  me  afterwards  without 
a  handkerchief  full  of  salt,  to  save  the  lives  of  as  many  as  he  could. 
These  marks  of  character,  though  trifling,  may  serve  to  depict  the  ex- 
traordinary good-nature  and  sweetness  of  manners  of  these  people. 

*  Their  disposition  is  frank  and  open  :  a  Bannian  is  ignorant  of 
prevarication  and  falsehood.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  Europeans 
IS  entrusted  to  them,  they  alone  being  able  to  deal  with  the  Arabs. 
What  they  receive  for  their  trouble  is  extremely  moderate,  yet  are 
their  probity  and  honour  proof  against  every  temptation.*  Vol.  ii. 
p.  180. 

The  manners  of  the  Arabs  are  described  at  length ;  but  a  little 
apparent  inconsistency  arises  from  the  author^s  not  always  di- 
stinguishing the  peculiarities  of  the  wilder  Arabs  from  those 
who  are  more  civilised.  The  following  picture  of  their  commev- 
cial  transactions  is  singular. 

*  The  strictness  of  manners  of  the  Arabs  must  necessarily  influence 
the  national  character :  accordingly  no  people  are  more  frank,  opep, 
and  sincere :  even  the  wandering  tribes  are  never  known  to  break 
their  word.  The  Arab  gives  no  note  nor  written  obligation  ;  neither 
bond  nor  security  is  necessary  to  bind  him  to  the  performance  of 
what  he  has  promised.  Two  merchants  conclude  a  bargain  without 
speaking  a  word;  the  one  touches  the  hand  of  the  other,  and  a  third 
spreads  a  carpet  over  them  ;  the  touching  of  hands  determines  the 
price  that  is  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  can  break  an  engagement  en- 
tered into  in  this  manner.  If  several  deal  together  they  sit  down  in  a 
circle  ;  the  seller  sets  his  price  by  squeezing  the  hand  of  his  neigh- 
bour on  his  right  side  a  certain  number  of  times  ;  and  such  as  intend 
to  offer  a  greater  or  less  price  for  the  goods,  augment  or  diminish  the 
number  of  these  tokens  accordingly.  The  person  on  the  left  of  the 
seller  signifies  the  price  which  has  thus  come  round  to  him ;  he  who 
first  gave  it  makes  himself  known,  the  buyer  and  seller  give  each 
other  the  hand,  which  a  third  party  separates  with  a  slight  blow,  and 
the  bargain  is  so  firmly  concluded,  that  it  cannot  be  broken.  I  have 
witnessed  transactions  of  this  nature.  It  is  an  established  rule,  that 
f  vessel  shall  not  dispose  of  any  of  her  goods  without  giving  notice 
to  the  body  of  merchants,  who  are  entitled  to  the  preference :  the 
owner  is  obliged  to  resign  at  least  a  part  of  his  cargo,  if  he  does  not 
sell  it  all  to  them,  before  he  disposes  of  it  partially.  On  such  occa- 
sions they  assemble  together  and  treat  in  silence,  the  hand  under  the 
carpet ;  the  bargain  is  concluded  without  any  dispute,  any  ill-will, 
and  without  even  a  word  being  spoken,  and  the  engagement  is  irrevo- 
cable. 
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*  Stich  good  faith  and  honesty  ought  to  confound  our  Europeans, 
who  deem  themselves  superior  to  all  other  nations,  yet  can  settle  no 
business,  however  trivial,  without  guarding  against  the  possibility  of 
mutual  fraud,  by  a  multitude  of.  forms,  dictated  by  mistrust,  and 
which  are  often  insufficient  to  protect  the  creditor  from  the  dishonest 
practices  of  the  debtor.'.    Vol.  ii.   p.  247. 

Attached  to  their  religion  and  their  manners,  the  Arabs  have 
no  reason  to  fear  any  revolution ;  but  we  cannot  think  with  the 
author,  that  Arabi  i  v/ill  ever  attain  any  rank  among  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  earth. 

*  Arabia  without  doubt  can  boast  of  having  been  peopled  at  as  re- 
mote a  period  as  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  high  mountains  of  gra- 
r.ite  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  country.  At  the  first  view  of  it  in  a 
map, it  appears  to  have  been  an  island  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world, 
before  the  existence  of  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  when  the  Persian 
Gulf  joined  the  Caspian  Sea.  Since  that  time  its  extent  has  continu- 
ally increased ;  and  in  the  lapse  of  some  centuries,  the  Straits  of  Ba- 
belmandel  will  probably  be  a  second  point  of  contact  betv/cen  Africa 
and  Asia.  There  is  already  but  seven  fathom  water  between  the  isth- 
mus of  Mehun  or  Perim,- which  is  the  usual  passage  of  vessels.  There 
is  a  depth  indeed  of  four-and-twenty  fathoms  in  the  wider  passage, 
but  this  depth  is  confined  to  the  middle  only,  and  is  found  no  where 
else  ;  in  many  parts,  the  sands  and  the  high  bottoms  prevent  large 
vessels  from  passing.  The  Red  Sea  is  deeper  than  the  narrow  strait, 
and  is  almost  every  where,  between  the  islands  and  rocks  which  it 
contains,  thirty  or  forty  fathom.  Many  parts  of  it  are  even  said  to 
be  unfathomable  ;  but  this  must  be  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
liaes  used  in  sounding  ;  and,  1  am  persuaded,  that  hereafter  it  will  be 
a  large  lake  like  the  Caspian  Sea,  when  time  shall  have  shut  up  the 
strait.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  254. 


*  In  attempting  to  calculate  the  ages  that  might  elapse  before  the 
ocean  will  have  quitted  the  coast  of  Arabia  opposite  Aden,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  would  be  lost :  while,  as  to  the  Red  Sea,  its  water  is  so 
shallow,  the  islands  and  sand-banks  with  which  it  abounds  are  so  evi- 
dently the  tops  of  hills  that  are  slowly  appearing,  and  its  retreat  is  so 
visible,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  anticipate  in  imagination  a  period  at 
which  this  vast  gulf  will  be  converted  into  a  valley.  It.  is  even  pos- 
sible, that  this  chance  may  be  accelerated  by  some  volcanic  explosion. 
The  enormous  mass  which  constitutes  the  mountains  of  Arabia  rests 
upon  no  solid  basis.  An  internal  conflagration  has  excavated  beneath 
their  foundations  immense  caverns,  which,  passing  under  the  bed  of 
the  Red  Sea,  communicate  with  Africa.  The  little  island  of  Gebel- 
tlior  still  burns  and  smokes,  from  the  effects  of  these  volcanic  j^ro- 
cesses.'     Vol.  ii.  p.25S.  • 

The  Introduction  of  volcanoes  in  this  passage  is  superfluous  : 
the  country  is  not  volcanic  ;  and  the  island  mentioned  is  a  soli- 
tary and  independent  instance.  Volcanoes  and  eartho^uakep, 
though  perhaps  not  very  distant  In  their  causes,  are  not  always 
conuected  :    though  volcanic  explosions  arc  generally  accompa- 
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nicd  by  earthquakes,  the  contrary  is  very  rare.  Some  of  the 
subsequent  geographic  remarks  must  be  read  in  the  work  it- 
self :  they  are  curious,  but  not  important.  M.  Grandpre  thinks 
that  the  island  Panchaia,  mentioned  byDiodorus,  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  some  subterraneous  explosion,  since  the  sea  is  ra- 
ther retiring  than  gaining  on  the  land,  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
these  mountainous  points  on  the  neighbouring  continent.  We 
cannot  now  enlarge  on  this  subject.  We  suspect  that  he  has 
looked  for  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  where  they  never 
existed ;  but  even  admitting  all  his  suppositions,  it  is  no  very 
improbable  hypothesis  that  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
spot  may  have  been  obscured  by  the  overwhelming  sands. 

Our  author  returns,  after  a  very  dangerous  navigation,  to  India, 
where  he  witnesses  the  distressing  scenes  of  famine,  and  gives  an 
interefiting  account  of  the  calm  fortitude  with  which  the  blame- 
less Hindu  meets  the  stroke  of  death.  The  method  also,  by 
which  the  Indian  shipwrights  careen  their  vessels  without  the 
assistance  of  any  machine,  is  particularly  curious.  The  labour  is 
immense  :  but  this  is  of  little  consequence  where  the  daily  labour 
of  eighty  men  can  be  obtained  for  two  shillings ;  and  on  a  sti- 
pend thus  sm.ail,  can  the  abstemious  Hindu  procure  subsistence 
for  a  family. 

The  translation  of  this  work  is  peculiarly  neat  and  correct, 
without  aiming  at  elegance  or  ornament.  In  general,  it  is  more 
concise  than  the  original  j  and  we  suspect  that  it  is  the  work  o£ 
a  seaman.  No  other,  v/e  think,  would  have  translated  chavira, 
*  capsize,'  overset.  The  plates  are  not  numerous,  and  are,  on  the 
whole,  inferior  in  execution  to  those  of  the  original. 
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POLITICS. 


Art.  14. — A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  on  the  prC' 

sent  State  of  his  political  Experiment,     Svo.     2s.     Budd,     1804. 

This  is  a  warm  expostulation  with  Mr.  Pitt,  for  having  assumed 
the  sole  management  of  public  affairs  at  a  time  when  a  "combination 
of  the  greatest  and  most  popular  talents  in  the  country  seemed  ready 
to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  people,  by  supplying  the  place  of  Mr. 
Addington's  inefficient  administration.  The  author  thinks,  that,  when 
Mr,  Pitt  placed  himself  dX  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  to  the  exclusion 
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cf  such  men  as  lord  Gjrenville,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Grey,  he  had  more  consideration  of  piivate  feehng  than  of  pubhc 
and  national  objects.  This  may  be  true  :  but  we  are  not  told  ex- 
pressly what  was  Mr.  Pitt's  choice  ©f  evils  ;  nor  is  he  accused  of 
creating,  although  he  certainly  acquiesced  in,  the  new  and  ver)'  un- 
expected arrangements.  The  origin  of  such  a  measure  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  in  some  track  which  our  author  has  not  thought 
proper  to  pursue.  He  proposes,  however,  a  mode  of  resolving  the 
problem  that  now  perplexes  the  public,  vv^hich  some  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
admirers  vrill  be  glad  to  adopt.  He  considers  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  as 
a  *  political  experiment,*  and  states  that  *  there  are  strong  grounds 
for  believing  that  the  experiment  Mr.  Pitt  has  chosen  to  try,  was 
decidedly  contrary  to  his  own  opinion  ;  but  that  the  reducing  it  to 
practice  was  the  only  mode  left  him  to  prove  its  inefficacy,  and  to 
conhrm  the  vahdity  of  his  own  sentiments.'  He  advises  the  minister, 
therefore,  to  state  to  his  sovereign  that  the  experiment  has  failed, 
and  to  recommend  a  government  more  comprehensive  of  great  talents. 
We  shall  not  weigh  tiie  probability  of  Mr.  Pitt's  taking  this  advice, 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  can  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  has 
not  been  treated  with  due  respect  by  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet, 
who,  among  many  causes  for  censure,  finds  some  for  praise,  and 
never  departs  from  the  urbanity  of  a  fair  opponent. 

Art.  15. — j4n  J^ssay  on  the  political  Relations  hetiveen  Russia  and 
France.  With  Remarh  hy  the  Translator^  H.  F,  Greville,  Esq. 
S-vo.     2s.  6d.     Ginger.     1804. 

Monsieur  Tinseau,  the  author  of  this  essay,  has  very  ably  demon- 
fitrated  the  dangers  which  menace  Europe  from  the  power,  and  per- 
haps yet  more  from  the  intngues,  of  Bonaparte  ;  but  the  proposed 
rem.edy — an  efficient  confederacy — is  what  appears  to  us  very  imprac- 
ticable, or  at  least  at  a  great  distance.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
our  young  statesmen  may  profit  much  by  studying  the  geographic  de- 
tails of  this  well-informed  writer,  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  which 
some  of  them  are  lam^entably  deficient.  The  translator's  preface  and 
notes  are  calculated  to  diminish  the  fears  excited  by  M.  Tinseau's 
statement,  yet  without  denying  that  there  is  every  ground  for  caution 
and  vigour.  The  weakest  of  his  arguments  is  perhaps  that  which 
is  derived  from  the  unpopularity  of  Bonaparte.  He  may  be  unpo- 
pular :  but  there  is  not  a  single  symptom  of  practical  disaffection  in 
the  whole  compass  of  his  extended  dominions  ;  and,  while  he  can 
cajole  Prussia,  Spain,  Sec.  and  keep  Great  Britain  so  entirely  on  the 
defensive,  that  she  can  by  no  exertions  disturb  the  internal  tran- 
quillitjr  of  France,  the  people  there  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  in- 
quire mto  the  rectitude  of  his  measures,  since  they  procure  to  them 
a  longer  respite  from  the  recent  horrors  of  the  revolution.  But  even 
if  his  popularity  were  to  end,  as  that  of  some  of  his  tyrannical  pre- 
decessors has  ended,  by  whom  and  by  what  are  he  and  his  govern- 
ment to  be  succeeded  ?  On  the  whole,  therefox-e,  we  feel  more  dis- 
position to  be  affected  by  M.  Tinseau's  statement,  than  by  Mr. 
Orevijle's  consolations* 
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Art.  16. — Fads  better  than  Arguments  :  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right 
Honourable  IViUiam  Windham.  From  a  Volunteer,  Svo»  4j. 
seiued.     Ginger.      1801'. 

This  is  an  elaborate  vindication  of  Mr.  Addington's  administration, 
and,  although  it  had  hitherto  escaped  our  notice,  appears  to  have  been 
published  when  he  was  in  place.  The  subject,  however,  has  now; 
lost  much  of  its  importance  ;  and,  while  we  concede  to  the  author 
many  of  the  arguments  he  has  advanced  in  defence  of  that  admini- 
stration, when  compared  with  the  preceding,  yet  we  can  see  no  great 
propriety,  and  certainly  no  great  consistency,  in  dividing  their  re- 
spective merits  so  widely*  We  cannot  forget  that  Mr.  Addington 
and  his  colleagues  were  Mr.  Pitt's  subalterns,  and  that  what  was 
wrong  in  Mi\  Pitt's  measures  was  as  much  their  blame,  as  any  mea- 
sure of  their  own  administration  can  be  their  praise.  As  to  Mr. 
Windham,  to  whom  our  author's  asperities  are  more  particularly 
addressed,  he  appears  to  have  been  selected  merely  upon  account  of 
his  dislike  of  that  system  of  national  defence  to  which  the  *  Volunteer  * 
belongs.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  expected  novelty  and  vigour^ 
and  have  not  been  been  wholly  disappointed :  but  the  instances  of 
successful  volunteer  exertions,  taken  from  the  histories  of  America,j* 
France,  Switzerland,  &c.  do  not  appear  to  us  quite  in  point.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Windham  has' 
p'oved^  nothing  agaijist  the  volunteers,  and  that,  as  an  unmilitary  man, 
his" assertions  'ought  to  be  allowed  very  little  weight :  still  less  credit 
does  he  deserve  as  a  statesman,  if  we  recollect  that  the  volunteer 
system  originated  with  his  own  administration,  and,  although  it  con- 
sisted comparatively  of  a  m.ere  handful  of  men,  was  yet  the  constant 
theme  of  ministerial  applause. — ^With  respect  to  his  having  since  ac- 
cepted a  commission  in  the  present  volunteer  army,  we  do  not  rank 
it  among  his  inconsistencies,  because  it  may  be  his  object  to  confirm 
the  strongest  argument  we  have  ever  heard  advanced  against  the  vo- 
lunteers, namely,  that  they  are  iniserably  offxeredl 

Art.  17. — Nine  Letters  on  Military  SubjeciSy  published  in  the  True- 
Briton,  in  the  Tear  180S.  Dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  his  Royal 
Highness,  Frederick  Duke  of  Torh.  By  the  Rev.  William  Martin 
Trinder,  LL.  B.  at  Oxford,  and  M.  D.  at  Leyden.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
Dwyer.     1804. 

Military  subjects  seem  to  be  those  on  which  every  man  is  thought 
competent  to  give  an  opinion.  Statesmen  and  lawyers  have  long  edi- 
fied the  public  by  their  systems  of  war,  and  plans  of  defence  ;  and 
we  have  now  a  divine  and  a  physician  who  is  so  little  fatigued  with 
the  reciprocal  cures  of  soul  and  body,  as  to  enter  on  the  minutest  ar- 
rangements of  the  art  military.  Surely, if  there  be  safety  'in  a  multi- 
tude of  counsellors,'  Britain  ought  not  to  despair.  The  advice,  how- 
ever, which  this  author  gives  on  the  properest  method  of  preserving 
the  health  of  the  troops,  appears  to  us  the  most  important  part  of  his 
pamphlet ;  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  he  be  not  himself  of  the  same 
opinion.  In  p.  46,  he  refers  his  readers  to  an  improvement  in  *the  air- 
bath,  according  to  directions  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  English 
Ohve  Tree,  which  '  (the  bath  or  the  pamphlet  ?)  *  because  of  its  great 
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•usefulness,  more  especially  in  the  army  and  navy,  no  military  maa 
should  be  without.  The  manual  exercise  recommended  in  this  book, 
or  to  Trindense  (as  some  persons  choose  to  term  it,  from  the  name  of 
the  author)  is  the  surest  way  to  preserve  health,  Sec.  &c.' 

Art.  18. — A  serious  and  Impartial  Address,  to  all  the  Independent  Elec- 
tors of  the  United  Kingdoms,  upon  the  recent  Middlesex  Election  /  in 
ivhlch  the  Proceedings  and  Transactions  of  that  extraordinary  Event 
are  candidly  and  constitutionally  discussed  ajid  Investigated  j  the  fatal 
Tendency  and  destructive  Consequences  of  such  a  Precedent  considered  ; 
and  the  ivhole  vle^wed  as  a  grand  National  Cause,  In  ivhlch  that  most 
invaluable  Privilege,  the  Elective  Franchise,  and  the  Representative 
System  Itself  are  most  Intimately  Involved,  By  I^Valter  Ho'iynvood 
Tate,  Esq,  an  Independent  Freeholder  of  the  Counties  of  Gloc ester  and 
Worcester,     Svo,     2s,     Longman  and  Rces.     ISOl. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  incoherent  pieces  of  declamation  that  have 
fallen  in  our  way  since  the  memorable  election  which  it  has  selected  as 
its  subject.  The  author,  indeed,  is  so  rapt  in  ecstasy  on  contemplating 
thehighprivilegeof  the  elective  franchise,andthedangers  of  corruption, 
that  he  has  overlooked  the  only  question  before  the  public  ;  and  has 
so  totally  lost  sight  of  *  the  proceedings  and  transactions'  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex election,  that,  if  his  readers  had  no  better  information,  they 
could  never  be  able  to  comprehend  what  had  happened,  what  had 
been  determised,  or  what  was  now  disputed.  The  author,  we  may 
add,  is  either  a  very  young  man  with  little  judgement,  or  an  old  maa 
with  a  frail  memory  ;  otherwise  he  never  would  have  launched  forth 
into  such  extravagant  praises  of  *  the  ever-independent  and  patriotic 
Wilkes,'  the  most  unprincipled  impostor  that  ever  disgraced  the 
profession  of  patriotism,  and  who,  for  his  apostasy,  was  discarded, 
with  contempt,  a  few  years  ago,  by  the  very  men  wlio  lately  voted 
for  sir  Francis  Burdett.  Yet  Mr.  Yate"  assures  the  electors  that  sir 
Francis  has  *  equal  claims,  if  not  greater,  to  their  applause  and  grati- 
tude.' 

RELIGION. 

Art.  19. — A  Discourse  on  the  Duties  ivhlch  Britons  owe,  especially  In 
the  present  eventful  Crisis,  to  themselves,  their  King,  and  their  Country  : 
particularly  addressed  to  the  Castor,  Ales-worth,  Upton  and  Suiton 
loyal  Company  of  Volunteer  Infantry.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Hodgson, 
LL.  B.  ^c.     Svo,     Is.     Longman  and  Rees.     1804-. 

Mr.  Hodgson  manifests  himself  to  be  a  zealous  clergyman  and  a 
vigilant  magistrate,  eager  to  serve  his  country,  and  to  set  an  ex- 
ample of  loyalty,  in  one  and  the  other  capacity.  Ho  selects,  with  much 
judgement,  the  example  of  the  prophet  Nehemiah,  and  handles  his 
subject  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  no  mean  abili- 
ties. But  he  has  given  Vv'-ay  to  an  unfortunate  inchnation  of  catching 
at  conceits  and  childish  trifles.  No  sooner  is  the  text  named  ['  In 
what  place  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  &c.']  but  his  fanciful 
humour  reminds  him  of  the  appropriation  of  this  instrument  to  the 
dragoon  service.  *  The  reader,  if  he  please,'  says  he,  *  may  amuse 
his  imagination  by  supposing  the  text  to  be  a  patriotic  admonition 
from  the  cavalr)'-  to  the  infantry.* 
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Vvlietlicr  from  a  liule  share  of  pride  in  his  office,  or  from  armif- 
lakcn  idea  that  the  circumstance  would  give  more  consequence  to  his 
address,  we  know  not,  but  the  Minister  is,  all  at  once,  absorbed  in  the 
Justice  of  peace  :  *  You  have  sworn  before  ml,'  says  Mr.  Hodgson, 
and  then  recites  the  oath  at  full  length  even  to  the,  So  help  you  God, 
One  would  suppose  that  the  orator  had  here  brought  civil  authority 
to  its  climax,  but  qui  compte  sans  son  hole,  compte  deux  fo'is :  *  You  hav^: 
pledged  yourselves  imdcr  your  own  signature  on  parchment  *  [he  it 
known  to  our  brother  cockneys,  that  to  subscribe  parchment  is  a 
thing  alarmingly  solemn  to  a  person  of  the  countr)',]  *  that  in  all 
cases  of  actual  invasion,  &c,  &.c,*  and  then  follows  a  page  and  quarter 
of  obhgation,  entered  into  by  the  good  men  of  Ca&tor,  Alesworth, 
Upton  and  Sutton.  The  preacher,  moreover,  is  not  always  scrupu- 
lous in  his  choice  of  words.  Debonair  is  a  little  too  finical  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  habiliments  of  a  soldier ;  and  griwiblcrsy  for  the  discon- 
tented part  of  the  people,  is  an  appellation  of  too  vidgur  usage  to 
be  admitted  into  a  sennon.  We  have  praised  and  we  have  blamed 
this  discourse,  as  its  diiFerent  parts  required.  ImpartjaUty  is  the 
critic's  chief  attribute.  Mr,  Hodgson's  loyalty  yield*  to  no  man's  ; 
but  his  quaintness  forces  even  muscles  like  ours  to  unbend  themselves. 
After  describing  the  horrors  attendant  on  the  successful  invasion  of 
this  country  by  the  French,  he  adds,  *  Such  a  dreadful  spectacle  of 
iiational  downfal  would  please  the  little,  unfeclingy  Corskan  tyrant  more 
than  all  the  acthnty  and  merriment  of  Sadler^s  JVells^  By  what  strange 
accident,  Mr.  Hodgson,  let  us  ask,  did  this  unlucky  sentence  pop  in- 
to your  tvorship*s  fancy  in  so  solemn  an  hour  ?  and  did  not  a  smile  at 
it  steal  insensibly  over  the  most  serious  face  in  your  congregation  ? 
If  Grtmaldi  and  all  Sadler's  Wells  together  had  united  their  powers 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  one,  the  effect,  according  to  our  opinion, 
could  not  have  been  more  certain. 

Art.  20. — Reflexions  on  the  Exercise  of  private  Judgement  in  Matffr^ 

cf  Religion  : — J  Discourse,  delivered  Ma^  22,  1804-,  at  Dudley,  bc^ 

fore  the  annual  Assembly  of  dissenting  Ministers,  and  published  at  their 

unanimous    Request.     By    John   Carrie.     Svo.     Is.  6d.     Johnson, 

ISOi. 

*  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  there  is  nothing  In  the  following  re- 
flexions, which  can  afford  just  ground  of  offence,  to  persons  whose 
opinions  are  most  opposite  to  those  of  the  author,  and  of  the  rch-r 
gious  denomination  to  Vv'^hich  he  belongs.  A  certain  degree  of 
warmth,  proportioned  to  our  ideas  of  their  importance,  is  the  natural 
and  necessary  attendant  of  a  serious  declaration  of  our  sentiments. 
Of  this  zeal  it  were  disgraceful  to  be  destitute  ;  it  is  a  generous  and' 
ncble  feeling ;  may  it  ever  glow  in  the  bosoms  of  my  friends  and  in 
yny  own.'     p.  v. 

This  moderation  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Corrie,  as  well  as  the 
ardour  which  accompanies  it.  The  whole  of  the  sermon  is  written 
jn  a  pleasing  style,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  dispassionate  calmness  ; 
and  although  we  of  the  establishment  do  not  accede  to  its  author's 
sentiments,  yet  we  bear  testimony  to  the  placid  spirit  manifested  in 
Kis  dissent. 
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<  Will  it  be  allowed/  says  he,  *  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
Rearch  the  scriptures,  to  enlighten  his  understanding  and  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  the  purest  hght  and  the  most  secure  guide  ;  that  to 
hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  is  what  may  be  of  great  importance 
both  in  this  world  and  another  ? — let  then  any  one  ask  himself,  which 
of  two  men,  in  other  respects  equally  prepared,  will  institute  this  en- 

3uiry  with  the  greater  probability  of  success — he  who  is  previously 
irected  to  frame  his  opinions  by  some  fallible  and  human  standard  ; 
he  whom  authonty  and  interest  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  man- 
kind, both  allure  and  deter ;  he  to  whom  rank  and  fortune  and  ho- 
nourable estimation  are  made  dependent  upon  the  adoption  of  certain 
previously-selected  tenets :  or  he  who,  free  from  all  merely  human 
hopes  or  fears,  advances  under  the  sole  guidance  of  an  unbiassed  un- 
derstanding, and  with  the  single  view  of  humbly  and  conscientiously 
discharging  what  he  esteems  an  important  and  a  solemn  duty  ?'  p.  16*. 

On  a  revisal,  Mr,  Corrie  and  his  dissenting  brethren  will  find  thi» 
ground  not  to  be  strictly  tenable.  Does  interest,  from  its  nature,  al- 
lure mankind,  and  does  authority  deter  them  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass, 
then,  that  the  body  of  dissenters  resist  interest  and  disobey  authority? 
or  how,  that  a  man,  bred  in  the  church  of  Enghnd,  and  going  to  re- 
side in  a  distant  country  where  interest  and  autliority  support  another 
persuasion,  does  not  instantly  adopt  it  ?  Because  the  authority  that 
deters  each,  is  not- the  authority  of  law  or  of  establishment.  *  Pre- 
viously-selected tenets'  are  the  sole  authority  that  binds  all  alike;  and 
but  a  mere  few  of  any  denomination — such  perhaps,  as,  to  great  natu- 
ral and  acquired  talents,  have  the  happiness  to  unite  a  very  honest 
mind — are  exempt  from  them,  Presbyterians  and  churchmen,  unita- 
rians and  Calvinists,  all  feel  the  same  authority  of  '  previously-selected 
tenets.*  From  their  fathers  they  learned  them  ;  from  their  cradle 
they  have  looked  upon  them  to  be  exclusively  right ;  and  in  the 
scriptures  they  find  texts,  which  they  sincerely  believe  to  authorise 
them.  *  Unbiassed  understanding,'  in  a  sect,  is  a  ridiculous  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Corrie.  Every  man  who  believes  in  a  future 
state,  would  at  least  have  his  faith  right,  although  he  might  suffer 
his  passions  to  warp  his  practice.  Interest  can  bias  the  abandoned 
only.  Establishments  may  aggrieve  such  as  dissent  from  them,  by 
depriving  them  of  secular  advantages,  and  may  keep  their  numberis 
low,  by  expanding  the  stream  of  infant  education  in  their  owm  fa- 
vour ;  but  the  honest  mind,  arrived  at  the  age  of  mature  judgement, 
will  never,  by  their  authority,  be  allured  to  enter  their  pale,  or  be 
deterred  from  quitting  it. 

Art.  21. — The  Importance  of  Education  to  the  Christian  Minister  : — yf 
Sermon f  preached  at  George^ s  Meeting'house,  Exeter ;  June  the  17t/.'p 
1804-:  in  Recommendation  of  the  Academical  Institution  in  that  City,  By 
John  Kentish,     8i;o.     Ij.     Johnson.     1804-. 

The  candour  that  runs  through  the  former  article  is  again  visible 
here.  That  spirit  of  rancour  which  foi-merly  was  exercised  between 
the  church  and  dissenters  is  greatly  abated.  May  the  spirit  of  charity 
continue  to  diminish  it,  till  finally  we  become  one  fold  under  one 
ihepherd  !    In  point  of  hteiary  worth,  Mr.  Corrie's  sermon  has  much 
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the  advantage  of  the  present.    Mr.  Kentish's  matter  contains  nothing 
new  ;  and  his  manner  of  composition  is  not  elegant. 

Art.  22. — A  Sermon  preached  In  the  Parish  Church  of  Cranhrook,  in 
Kent,  on  Wednesday^  the  \9th  of  October,  1803,  the  Day  appointed  for 
a  national  Fast,  By  the  Rev.  D.  IV.  Davies,  B.  A.  l^c.  Publish^ 
ed  at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation.     Svo.     6d,     Sael  and  Co. 

The  principal  design  of  Mr.  Davies,  in  this  sermon,  is  very  judi- 
cious. He  does  not  pretend  to  decide,  by  arguments,  upon  the 
supenority  of  our  navy  ;  how  far  Bonaparte  may  be  frustrated  in  his 
attempt  to  send  his  troops  over  ;  nor  does  he  speculate  on  the  con- 
trariety of  the  winds  for  the  furtherance  of  his  descent.  If  we  fancy 
ourselves  secure,  and  remain  inactive,  we  give  him  every  encourage- 
ment to  try  the  experiment :  if  we  arm  ourselves  unanimously,  he 
must  see  the  prudence  of  staying  at  home.  The  religious  exhor- 
tations that  accompany  these  reflexions  are  solemn  and  appropriate.* 

Art.  23. — A  Vieiv  of  the  Divine  Goodness  :  presented  to  the  Toung,  ia 
a  Lecture,  designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools.  1 2mo. 
iV.    Gurney.     1804. 

A  plain  discourse,  well  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose  ;  and  ac- 
companied by  some  questions,  suited  to  the  examination  of  children, 
both  as  to  faith  and  practice. 

Art.  24". — Words  of  Eternal  Life,  or  the  Catechism  explained.  On  a 
neiv  and  familiar  Plan.  With  Notes.  Second  Edition,  By  B.  N. 
Turner,  M.  A.     Svo.     9d.     Boards.     Clarke.      1804. 

This  is  a  very  proper  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  all  children  of 
our  estabhshed  church,  prior  to  their  confirmation.  Mr.  Turner  ex- 
plains the  catechism  in  a  way  that  they  may  well  comprehend,  and 
with  great  orthodoxy  of  opinion. 

Art.  25. — The  unhappy  Ejects  of  Enthusiasm  and  Superstition.  A 
Sermon,  preached  Wednesday,  May  23,  1804,  at  the  Annual  Meetings 
held  in  Church  Street,  Depiford.  By  J.  Evans,  A.  M.  Second  Edi- 
tion. To  nvhich  are  added,  the  Sentiments  of  the  late  William  Cowper^ 
Esq.  and  of  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  on  the  Subject  of  true  Religion, 
Svo.     \s.  6d.     Symonds.     1804. 

Mr.  Evans  here  presents  the  world  with  a  practical  discourse,  which 
is  very  well  worthy  of  their  perusal.  He  chooses  for  the  text — 
*■  God  hathiiot  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind.*  As  tlie  title  imports,  it  sets  forth  the  un- 
happy effects  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition  ;  and  it  depicto  them  so 
truly,  that  every  reader  v/ill  see  the  necessity  of  substituting  for  them 
that  laudable  zeal,  of  which  they  are  perversions.  The  *  sentiments,* 
said  to  be  annexed  to  the  sermon,  are  only  three  short  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Cowper  and  the  earl  of  Chatham. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  26. — Britanjiicus,  a  Tragedy,  in  Jive  Acts  :    translated  from  the 
French  of  Racine,  luith  a   Critical  Preface,  by  Sir  Brooke  Boothby^ 
Bart.     "^vo.     '2s.  6d.     Stockdale.     1803. 
^Jot'.t  of  the  tragedies  of  Racine  have  found  an  entrance  into  the 
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English  language,  and  two  of  them,  Phaedra  and  Andromache,  an 
entrance  upon  the  Enghsh  stage,  where  they  still  occasionally  main- 
tain their  appearance.  Yet  his  Britannicus,  although  the  first  in 
point  of  dramatic  merit,  had  hitherto  been  destitute  of  these  honours; 
•  Si  j'ai  fait  quelque  chose,*  says  the  poet  himself  in  his  original  pre- 
face to  it,  *  de  solide,  et  qui  merite  quelque  louange,  la  plupart  des 
connoisseurs  demeurent  d'accord  que  c'est  ce  mcme  Britannicus.'  Sir 
Brooke  has  therefore  been  performing  an  acceptable  task  for  the  En- 
glish reader  :  and,  though  the  depravity  of  the  times  with  respect  to 
taste  and  feeling  must  prohibit  all  idea  that  his  version  will  force  its 
way  into  our  theatres,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  often  find  a  wel- 
come reception  in  our  closets. 

It  is  introduced  by  a  long  preface  upon  the  subject  of  national 
taste,  in  which  the  ingenious  baronet  not  only  examines  it  with  re- 
spect to  poetry,  but  with  regard  also  to  painting  and  ornamental  gar- 
dening. Upon  this  last  topic,  the  following  detached  paragraph  may 
not  be  altogether  unworthy  of  notice. 

*  Brown,  the  late  arbiter  of  taste  in  tliis  branch,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  eternal  variety  of  nature,  seems  to  have  copied  from  a  few  ge- 
neral notions,  so  that  there  is  much  of  manner  and  sameness  in  his 
works ;  and  having  prescribed,  I  suppose  in  compHance  with  the 
lordly  ideas  of  exclusion,  the  village,  the  church,  the  parsonage,  the 
mill,  and  all  the  moving  scenery,  they  are  for  the  m.ost  part  dull  and 
monotonous.  When  he  had  traced  his  serpentine  water,  with  close- 
shaven  banks,  his  mowed  lawn,  his  clumpy  plantations,  and  his  wind- 
ing road,  he  had  nothing  more.  Almost  ever)-  where,  after  skfrting 
for  a  mile  or  two  a  pale  or  wall  Hned  with  his  impenetrable  belt,  you 
come  at  last  to  an  entrance,  where  a  perverted  road  seems  to  lead  any 
where  rather  than  to  the  house  in  view  ;  but  which,  after  twisting 
and  turning  to  shew  this  reach  of  water  and  that  sweep  of  lawn,  lands 
you  at  last  at  the  front  door,  perhaps  in  no  very  good  humour  with 
your  rorced  prospects  and  circuitous  approach.  The  house  stands 
alone  :  no  shade,  no  gradation,  no  connexion  ;  cropped  of  its  neces- 
sary offices,  which  skulk  behind,  as  if  ashamed  to  be  seen;  and  which, 
well  united  to  the  house,  might  have  given  extent  and  grandeur  and 
the  idea  of  utility  to  the  whole.  Poverty  of  resource  masks  what  it 
cannot  manage  ;  genius  encounters  and  vanquishes  the  difficulty.  It 
is  the  cc  npletion  of  bad  taste  to  endeavour  to  hide  what  cannot  be 
concealed.'     p.  16. 

The  following  short  phihppic  against  German  dramas  is  for  the 
most  part   just,  and  deservedly  severe. 

*  Modern  Europe  may  be  considered  as  forming  a  literary  as  well 
as  a  political  republic.  The  princip  il  languages  are  reciprocally  much 
understood,  and  translation  supplies  the  rest.  The  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  also  the  English  Augustan  age.  At  present  our  wretched  novels 
infect  the  continent  like  an  iufiuenza ;  and  the  German  dramas  are 
the  favourite  representations  on  the  Paris  and  London  stages.  These 
Germans,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  entered  the  lists  of  polite  hte- 
rature  with  unhappy  auspices.  The  periods  of  the  original  imitations 
of  nature,  and  those  of  the  perfect  works  of  art,  were  past ;   and 
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they  beji^in  where  other  nations  have  ended.  They  attempt  their  el* 
fects  not  by  decorum,  consent  of  parts,  and  agreement  of  character^ 
but  by  their  inversion.  The  hero  of  one  of  their  dramatic  chef-d* wuvres 
is  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers  ;  the  heroine  of  another,  the  mo- 
ther of  a  family,  who  has  eloped  from  her  husband  and  children,  to 
follow  her  gallant ;  and,  in  a  third,  two  delicate  young  ladies  senti- 
mentally agree  to  divide  their  man  between  them  :  and  the  merit  of 
thege  pieces  is  designed  to  consist  in  their  indecency,  i«decorum,  //«- 
propriety,  /^probability,  i,v;morality,  and  cvei-y  other  negation  of  rea- 
son and  good  taste.  Such  are  the  preposterous  compositions,  to  which 
a  facility  of  execution  and  a  certain  freshness  of  colouring  have  given 
a  vogue,  from  which  common  sense  and  common  decency  turn  away 
with  disgust. 

*  The  favourite  production  of  one  of  their  most  admired  classics, 
in  another  line,  is  an  epic  poem  in  hexameter  verse,  the  personages  of 
which  arc  mine  host  and  hostess  of  the  Golden  Lion,  their  son,  the 
maid  of  the  inn,  the  parson,  and  the  apothecar)-.  The  French  trans- 
lator of  this  work  puts  it  in  competition  with  the  Iliad,  which  he 
has  also  translated.*     p.  20. 

We  now  advance  to  the  tragedy  itself,  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
compared  it  with  the  original,  is  faithful  and  spirited.  As  a  speci- 
men of  our  translator's  style,  we  select  the  following  scene  from 
act  L 

*  Nero,  Junta. 

*  Nero*  Princess,  you  seem  alarm'd.     I  should  be  grieved 
My  presence  were  the  cause  of  your  distress. 

*  Junta,  My  Lord,  I  thought  to  find  Octavia  here, 

*  Nero.  I  know  you  did,  and  therefore  am  I  come. 
Whatever  you  think,  Octavia  is  not  here 

Your  only  friend. 

'  Junta.  Alas  !  my  Lord,  whom  else 

Shall  I  implore,  to  learn  what  grievous  crime 
I  have,  it  seems,  unknowingly  committed  ? 
You,  who  ordain  the  punishment,  perhaps 
Will  condescend  to  explain  the  accusation. 

'  Nero.  Is  it  then  nothing  to  have  hid  so  long. 
The  beauties  Heaven  has  lavish' d  on  that  form  ^ 
Was  it  for  blest  Britannicus  alone 
To  watch  those  opening  graces  day  by  day, 
And  feel  his  passion  with  your  charms  increase  ? 
'T  is  said,  indeed,  that  vi'ith  complacency 
You  listen  to  the  moving  tale  he  tells  ; 
But  I  will  ne'er  believe  the  rigid  Junia 
Can  condescend  to  authorize  a  love. 
Without  my  leave,  illicit  and  clandestine. 

*  Junia.  My  Lord,  I  know  not  why  I  should  conceal 
That  he  has  sometimes  told  me  of  his  love. 

His  generous  sympathy  has  not  disdain'd 
The  last  poor  branch  of  an  illustrious  stem. 
He  recollects,  perhaps,  the  happier  days. 
When  't  was  hi»  father's  pleasure  to  unite  us. 
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He  but  obeys  what  Claudius  had  ordain'd, 
ConfirmM  by  Agrippina,  nay,  by  you. 

*  Nero.  What  Claudius  did,  or  Agrippina  wills, 
Regards  not  me.     I  govern  for  myself. 

Your  marriage,  Madam,  is  a  state  concern. 
Prepare  to  take  the  husband  1  select. 

*  Jimia,  Alas  !  my  Lord,  who  can  that  be  ? 

*  Nero.  Myself. 

*  Junta.  You ! 

'  Nero.  Had  a  greater  name  been  found  in  Rom;, 

To  him  I  might  have  given  the  precious  prize  j 
But  formM  to  share  the  empire  of  the  world. 
To  reign  o'er  every  heart,  Caesar  alone 
Can  bring  an  offering  worthy  of  your  charms. 
When  Claudius  for  his  son  designed  your  hand. 
Heir  to  the  empire  he  design'd  him  too. 
The  gods  have  otherwise  decreed :  but  you 
May  still  be  seated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Nor  let  Octavia's  claims  alarm  your  virtue  : 
That  barren  marriage,  disapprov'd  by  Heaven, 
By  Rome,  the  court,  and  me,  must  be  dissolv'd. 

*  Junta.  My  Lord,  you  strike  me  with  astonishment. 
First,  like  a  criminal  I  here  am  dragg'd ; 

And  when  I  stand  a  culprit  in  your  sight, 

Scarce  trusting  in  my  conscious  innocence. 

You  offer  me  Octavia's  honour'd  place. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  say,  I  neither  merit 

This  rude  affront,  nor  this  excess  of  honour. 

Can  it  be  fitting  that  an  orphan  maid, 

Who  almost  in  her  infancy  beheld 

Her  race  extinguish'd,  and  who  since  has  livM 

In  the  retirement  suited  to  her  state. 

Should  quit  at  once  the  still  sequester'd  shade, 

To  blaze  in  all  the  sunshine  of  a  court  ? 

Octavia  fills  with  dignity  the  throne. 

That  my  unpractis'd  manners  ill  would  suit. 

*  Nero.  You  haVe  already  heard  my  firm  resolve 
To  break  that  marriage.    Do  but  you  agree. 
And  all  the  rest  I  take  upon  myself. 

Recall  the  memory  of  your  high  descent, 
And  rather  choose  the  noble  gifts  I  offer. 
Than  the  vain  boast  to  have  rejected  them. 

*  Junta.  Heaven  knows  my  heart,  that  no  vainglorious  pridi 
Affects  to  scorn  the  honours  you  propose  ; 

But  more  they  have  of  dignity  and  grace, 
More  should  I  blush  to  rob  tlie  just  possessor. 

*  Nero.  Octavia's  interests  touch  you  nearly,  Madam ; 
And  generous  friendship  cannot  farch-  r  go. 

Such  lofty  sentiments  might  raise  suspicion 
Octavia's  brother  shared  the  noble  flame. 

'  Junta.  My  Lord,  I  know  not  to  disguise  the  trtrtlr. 
Britannicus,  I  own,  has  gained  my  love. 
Prudence,  perhaps,  would  hold  a  different  language. 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  3.  Septemkr,  1804^.  I 
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Remov'd  from  courts,  I  never  yet  have  learnt 

To  feign  false  feelings,  or  conceal  the  true. 

He,  with  the  empire,  was  design'd  for  me : 

And  the  misfortunes  that  he  since  has  known. 

His  honours  all  abolishM  and  revok'd, 

His  palaces  deserted  and  forlorft, 

His  banish'd  friends,  and  all  his  ruin'd  hopes. 

Are  but  new  ties  that  bind  me  to  his  fate.  ^ 

Serene,  your  days  in  varied  pleasures  roll. 

And  if  some  natural  ills  disturb  your  rest. 

The  world's  employment  is  to  sooth  your  pain. 

Britannicus,  forsaken  and  alone. 

Has  none  but  me  to  share  his  miseries ; 

No  consolation  but  my  pitying  tears, 

That  sometimes  for  a  moment  calm  his  woes. 

*  Nero.  This  consolation  moves  my  envy.  Madam, 
Another  with  his  life  had  paid  these  tears  ; 

But  for  Britannicus  my  love  reserves 

A  gentler  treatment.    He  shall  see  ^'^pu,  Princess. 

*  Junla.  Your  royal  virtues  still  have  calm'd  my  fears. 

*  Nero.  Yes,  he  shall  see  you  :  but  I  warn  you.  Madam, 
Britannicus^s  fate  is  in  your  hands. 

Would  you  preserve  his  life,  estrange  him  from  you. 
And  let  him  not  suspect  me  for  the  cause. 
His  banishment  must  seem  to  come  from  you  ; 
Whether  in  language  you  pronounce  his  doom. 
Or  more  expressive  silence  and  disdain, 
Mark,  he  no  longer  must  expect  your  love. 

*  Junla.  Alas  !   my  Lord,  could  my  false  lips  belie 
The  faith  to  him  a  thousand  times  they  've  sworn. 
My  tears  and  faltering  accents  would  betray  me. 

*  Nero.  Here,  in  concealment,  the  suspicious  eye 
Of  jealousy  will  mark  each  look  and  gesture. 
Princess,  beware  !    Britannicus's  life 

Depends  on  your  compliance  with  my  will. 

*  Junta.  Rather,  my  Lord,  permit  me  to  retire, 
And  never  see  him  more.'     p.  55. 

We  observe  that  the  scene  with  which,  in  the  earlier  copies,  the 
third  act  opens,  commencing  as  follows — 

Quoi !  Narcisse,  au  palais  obsedant  Pempereur, 
Laisse  Britannicus  en  proie  a  sa  fureur,  &c. 

is  entirely  omitted;  while  our  translator  has  nevertheless  re-introduced^ 
Junia  into  act  v.  scene  6.,  though  in  the  later  editions  her  appear- 
ance and  address  to  Nero  are  dispensed  with.  We  see  no  reason  why 
both  passages  might  not  have  been  equally  restored. 

A.KT.27.—Guilfy  of  not  Guilty?  a  Comedy,  in  jive  Acts,     First  acted 
at  the   Theatre-Royal,    Hay  market.    May  2Qth,   ISO^.      Written  by 
Thomas  Dibdin.    Svo.    2s.  6d.    Lackington,  Allen  <z«^  Co.     1804?. 
We  feel  pleasure  in  telling  an  author  that  he  is  in  the  road  to  im- 
provement. The  world  [of  writers,  we  mean^  is  fond  of  representing 
us  as  morose  old  fellows  ;   and  credit  is  givea  to  their  compiaiat,^i)e- 
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cause  the  public,  in  reading  our  animadversions,  finds  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  blame  than  commendation.  But  is  the  fault  ours  ?  We 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  impartiaUty :  howthen  shall  we  make  praise 
preponderate,  while  nine  in  ten  who  scribble  for  the  press  merit  only 
censure  ?  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  our  author.  The  play 
before  us  is  borrowed  from  a  novel  called  *  The  Reprobate:'  but, 
though  Mr.  Dibdin  has,  on  this  account,  little  claim  to  invention,  yet 
he  has  adapted  the  tale  to  representation  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
The  quirks  and  quibbles  which  so  much  disgrace  modem  dramas,  and 
in  which  our  author  has  also  had  his  share,  are  not  so  thickly  intro- 
duced in  Guilty  or  not  Guilty.  Mr.  Dibdin  seems  thankful,  in  his  ad- 
vertisement, for  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Colman.  We  recommend  him 
to  an  imitation  of  that  gentleman's  productions;  for  he  is  confessedly 
the  best  writer  now  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  the  stage.  Tri- 
angle is  a  copy  of  Lingo,  but  he  is  a  bad  one.  His  author  does  not 
display  much  judgement  in  his  character.  Mr.  Colman  made  Lingo  a 
pedant,  and  laughed  at  his  pedantry.  Triangle  is  not  drawn  as  a  pe- 
dant, although  as  a  man  who  teaches  Greek  and  algebra,  as  well  as 
minor  school  learning  :  yet  Mr.  Dibdin  laughs  at  circles  and  angles 
as  used  by  Triangle  :  but  the  laugh  shows  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand them.  Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  the  character  were  not^ 
mended  ;  for  very  few  of  the  audience  could  have  had  the  learning  rtt 
quisite  for  distinguishing  whether  his  application  of  geometrical  signs 
were  pedantic:  or  proper. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  28. — Brick  Boldlng ;  or,   JVhal  is  Life  P     An  English,  French, 
and  Italian    Romance,       From    the    French    of  Pigault   le  Brunt 
2  Vols,     l2mo,     6s.     Boards.     Lane.      1804-. 

An  humorous  introduction,  in  the  grave  ironical  style  of  Swift, 
signed  *  Trj^nslator,'  informs  us  that,  as  *  my  uncle  Thomas*  was  sup- 
posed to  satyrise  the  French  revolution,  so  this  work  may,  with  equa^ 
justice,  be  considered  as  the  life  (parce  detorta)  of  Bonaparte.  In- 
deed each  supposition  is  equally  true — or  rather  equally  absurd. 
With  respect  to  the  work  itself,  we  c^n  scarcely  give  it  any  character. 
We  are  so  hurried  along  with  the  nairative,  and  dazzled  with  the  quick 
succession  of  adventures,  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  and  hair-breadth 
^scapes,  that  we  have  scarcely  leisure  to  attend  to  the  machinery  by 
which  they  are  conducted,  or  to  examine  the  probability  of  the  va- 
rious events.  In  truth,  many  of  these  are  highly  improbable  ;  but 
the  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  narrative,  will  not  stay  to  examine 
or  interrupt  his  pleasure  by  a  cool  investigation  of  the  means  by  which 
the  consequences  are  produced. 

Art.  1%—Papa  Brick;  or.  What  is  Death?  Isfc.     Being  a  $uit?  of 
Brick  B aiding.     l2mo.     Ss.  6d.     Boards.     Law.     1804. 

Alter  et  identy  but  not  equally  interesting,  and  far  more  impro- 
bable. 

Akt.SO.— Sherwood  Forest ;  or„  Northern  Adventures.  A  Novel, 
ByMrs.FillaRealGotich.  ^  Fols.  l2mo.  I2s.  Boards.  ,  hme. 
1804.. 

Sherwood  Forest  is  the  mere  vehicle  for  adventures  which  have 
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but  a  very  slight  connexion  with  this  celebrated  spot.  Yet  it  consti* 
tutes  the  native  haunt  of  Mrs.  Gouch,  and  has  furnished  ^er  w^th,  sonie 
pleasing  descriptions.  In  other  views,  the  Northern  Adventure?  d9^ 
not  greatly  rise  above  the  common  herd  of  novels,  an4  require  jnp,  vpfy 
particular  remarks.  .      .^ 

Art.  Sl.^The  Tears  of  .Cmnphr)r  ;  or,  Lo've  and  Nature  Tvlum^hant, 
A  Satirical  Tale  of  the  nineteenth  Century  ;  interspersed  ivith  original 
■  Poetry,     By  Heurlco  Fernandez   Glysticus,  LL.  D.   If^c.      3  Folf^ 
l%no.     15s.     Boards.     Ginger.      1804<.  '    -' 

The  author  has  made  a  late  event  the  vehicle  of  his  indecency  an^ 
immorality.  We  are  requested  to  judge  of  the  whole,  not  of  detacht 
ed  parts  only,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  author's  desire,  we  haye 
read  the  whole  ;  and  after  full  consideration,  ca|n  ?dd,  that  the 
different  parts  are  highly  reprehensiifle,   and  the  whole  Infamous, 

Art.  S2 The  Reformed  Reprobate  :  a  Novel.     S  Fols^     l2mo./  12j, 

Boards.     Hughes.     1804-.  .,.....:   q 

The  author  does  not  inform  us  to  whom  we  are  indebted  Ibr  im» 
little  story ;  and  it  is  only  from  a  foreign  journal,  that  we  learn  its  au-. 
thor  was  Augustus  La  Fontaine.  It  is  evidently  of  German  extrac- 
tion, and,  on  the  whole,  not  uninteresting.  Had  German  gloom  per- 
mitted, it  might  have  easily  had  a  fortunate  termination  ;  and  the 
personages  would  have  been  more  iutt  resting,  had  their  offices  been  of 
English  origin.  Yet  we  would  not,  hke  a  late  writer,  sink  a  church- 
warden into  a  verger,  because  there  is  no  such  office  as  the  former  in 
^  cathedral. 

Art.  33. — Modem  Faults  :   a  Novel,  founded  on  Facts.     By  Mrs* 
Ker,  Author  of  the  Heiress  of  Montalde,  ^c.     2  Fols.     l2mo.   6s. 
.  Boards.     Badcock.       1804. 

'  Modern  Faults  !  Faults  ?  It  is  thus,  as  we  have  said,  that  crimes  a.re 
4jxtenuated  by  words.  The  true  title  is  Modem  Villanies  ;  yet  the  vil- 
lain repents ;  and  the  tale  is  not,  on  the  whole,  without  its  interest.  A 
f'eal  fault  is  the  prefixing  such  an  unpleasing  picture.  Is  it  a  likeness,  2 
It  will  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  Is  it  a  caricature  ?  The 
plate  should  have  been  destroyed,  were  it  only  in  pity  to  those  *  who 
arc  as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.*' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

j^5,T.  34-. — Tiuo  new  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  The  first,  het'U>een  Han- 
del and  Braham.  The  second,  betmem  Johnson  and  BosivelL  By 
J.B.     Svo.     Is.     Johnson.     18(H. 

The  first  of  these  dialogues  is  intended  to  cure  Braham  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  trick  of  modern  execution  in  singing.  The  object 
of  the  second  we  cannot  discover,  unless  it  be  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  which  is  impossible,  or  to  tell  that  Bos- 
\yell  died  of  drinking,  which  was  unnecessary,  and  not  very  respect- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  his  children  and  other  relatives.  The  style  of 
the  speakers  in  the  first  dialogue  is  not  attempted;  and  in  the  second, 
it  is  ?ittempted  with  very  httlc  success. 
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Art.  ^o.'^^Home^hre'wed  Ale  ;  or  plain  practical  Instructions  to  pnvate 
Families^  for  brewing  their  own  Liquor  ;  iviih  Directions  concerning 
tJ^e  Purchase  and  Size  0/  Brew  ing-'v  esse  Is,  the  Advantage  of  grinding 
their   own    Malt,    and  a  Mode  of  preserving   T east  for  fuiura  Use, 

.    ]tiy  a  Housekeeper,     %vo»     ^Is.      Robinsons.     iSO^. 

This  publication  is  introduced  by  the  following  advertisement — 

?  Although  the  process  of  brewing  be  very  simple  and  easy,  and 
although  I  have  not,  in  these  sheets,  confined  myself  to  my  own  sin- 
gle method,  but  have  also  detailed  a  variety  of  practices  different  from 
mine,  and  thus  afforded  to  my  reader  a  fair  opportonity  of.  choosing 
rr-\  by  no  means  desire  that  he  should  on  that  account  reject,  as 
useless,  any  one  of  the  other  publications  on  the  same  subject.  Tney 
have  h^en  serviceable  to  me :  so  likewise  may  they  prove  serviceable 
to  him:  and  i\ideed  I  never  shovild  have  thought  of  adding  to  the 
number;,  if  they  had  conveyed  that  prellmmary  information,  so  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  the  housekeeper  who  is  yet  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  business,  and  unprovided  with  the  necessary  vessels  ;  viz, 
what  si^es  will  suit  his  intended  brewing— -what  quantity  he  may  brew, 
ivhere  his  room  and  conveniences  are  small — rhow  material  a  distinctioa 
is  to  be  made  between  measures  of  malt  nominally  the  same,  but  some* 
times  widely  different  in  reality,  according  as  that  article  is  purchased 
in  the  grain  or  ready  ground — &c.  &c.  On  these  topics,  and  some 
others  not  usually  noticed,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  satisfactory 
explanations.  ~ 

<  The  old  housekeeper,  I  grant,  who  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  the  routine  of  brewing,  may  think  me  tediousiy  minute  on  many 
points  which  to  him  appear  trifling,  and  which  other  venters  in  this 
department  have  deemed  unworthy  of  attention.  But  theyare  not  trifies 
to  the  novice,  who  must  learn  them,  either  from  the  communications  of 
others,  or  from  his  own  gradual  and  perhaps  dear-bought  experience  : 
and  it  is  chiefly  for  readers  of  the  latter  description  that  I  have^  writ- 
ten this  book—who,  hearing  that  good  ale  is  drunk  in  many  private 
famihes  at  half  the  price  of  common  porter,  naturally  wish  to  enjoy 
the  same  advantage  themselves — but,  not  possessing  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  fneans,  are  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. — In  short,  a 
regard  to  the  uninforaied  beginner  was  my  sole  motive  for  descending 
to  so  many  petty  minutiae,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence  ;  though  I  venture  to  flatter  myself,  that,  amid  those 
remarks  of  inferior  importance,  even  the  experienced  practitioner  may 
iiad  some  useful  hints  which  are  altogether  new.'     p.  iii. 

Among  the  novelties,  we  find  the  preservation  of  yeast  dried  in 
flour — a  serpentine  spirit-thermometer — improvements  in  the  malt- 
mill — in  the  copper — a  gauge  for  the  copper — a  coated  strainer  for 
the  mash-tub — new-fashioned  bungs,  cocks,  vents — &c.  But,  foy 
particulars,  we  refer  to  the  book  itself ;  only  observing,  that,  if  this 
author's  calculations  be  accurate,  there  must  be  a  prodigious  and 
wanton  waste  of  malt  and  hops  in  the  famihes  of  country  gentlemen 
who  brevv^  their  own  ale  ;  and  quoting,  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  porter-drinkers,  the  following  hst  of  ingredients  used  by  the  com- 
mon brewers  ; 
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*  Cocculus  Indicus — Copperas— Vitriolic  acid — Alum— Sa!t  of 
steel— Salt  of  tartar — Cream  of  tartar — Guinea  pepper — Quassia — 
Gentian — Indian  bark — Ginger — Orange  pea — Bean-flour — Bitter 
bean — Calamus  aromaticus — Caraway-seed^— Coriandor-T>eed — Graing 
of  paradise — Bay-salt — .Licorice-root-^Licorice-juice — Sugar- — Me- 
lasses — and  Coloring.'     p.  1, 

Art.  36. — Neiu  Farmer^s  Calendar,  or  Monthly  Rememhraveer  for  all 
Kinds  of  Country  Business  :  comprehending  all  the  rhateriaf  Improve-' 
mcnts  in  the  Ne'w  Husbandry  ;  with  the  Management  of  }Jve~Stork. 
Iiucribed  to  the  Farmers  of  Great  Britain.  By  a  Farmer  arid  a  Breeder^ 
Fourth  Edition,     ^vo,     9s.     Boards.    Symonds.      1 801*, 

The  editions  of  this  work  have  strangely  multiplied ;  for  the  first  pre- 
face is  dated  in  1800,  while  the  date  to  the  fourth  edition  is  1802.  We 
perceive  nothing  so  striking  and  important  in  the  work  as  to  occasion 
tliis  demand.  The  Calendar,  to  remind  the  fanner  of  the  regular 
returns  of  husbandly  business,  may  be  nseftil ;  but  it  lormS 
only  a  small  p?.rt  of  the  volume.  The  long  preface  to  the  fourth 
edition,  and  the  greater  part:  of  the  work,  is  on  miscellanous  agri- 
cultural subjects,  and  of  V^iy  unequal  value.  On  the  whole,  it 
scarcely  merits  an  analysis,  or  a  quotation. 

Art.  S7. — ^i  concise  History  of  the  English  Colony  in  Nezu  South  WaleSy 
front  the  Landing  of  Governor  Phillip  in  January  1788,  to  May, 
J  803  ;  describing  also,  the  Dispositions,  Habits,  and  savage  Customs 
of  the  ^wandering  unfortunate  Natives  of  that  antipodean  Territory^ 
With  some  cursory  Remarks  on  the  Treatment  and  Behaviour  of  the 
Convicts  and  Free  Settlers,  Also,  correct  Tables  of  Provisions,  i^c, 
alloiued  by  Government  to  Settlers  and  Convicts  on  Board  of  Ship,  and 
in  tht  Colony  ;  the  Names,  and  Quantity  of  Land,  granted  to  the  first 
Free  and  Convict  Settlers,  Price  of  Wages,  i^c,   ^vo.     Sj-.  6d.    Harris.^ 

This  is  a  short  abstract  of  some  of  the  more  striking  parts  of 
colonel  CoUins's  History,  so  far  as  respects  the  annals  of  the  colony. 
Where  the  marks  of  quotation  do  not  appear,  we  find  nothing  of  im- 
portance added,  except  in  tlie  following  passage.  It  is  singular^  that, 
in  the  interior  of  every  country-,  a  race  of  a  peculiar  kind  are  disco- 
vered, in  appearance  the  remains  of  the  first  inhabitants.  We  have 
often  pointed  out  such  tribes,  and  trust  that  we  may  receive  a  fuller 
account  of  the  *  Tree  Climbers.* 

*  This  tribe,  called  by  the  natives  Bu-ru-be-zon-gal,  and  by  the 
colonists  Tree  Climbers,  inhabit  the  interior  parts  of  the  woods,  and 
obtain  their  scanty  miserable  subsistence  by  the  chace.  This  tribe 
do  not  speak  the  same  language  as  the  natives,  who  have  visited  the 
settlement  :  they  preserve  their  teeth  ;  wear  in  their  hair  the  tails  of 
several  small  animals  ;  and  do  not  look  in  the  l^ast  like  any  of  the 
other  tribes.'     p.  25. 

Art.  S8. — The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ;  or  Delineations  Historic 
cal.    Topographical,    and  Descriptive,   of  each   County.      Embellished 
tifith  Engravings  by  John  Br'itton  and  Edivard  Wedlake  Braylcy. 
Vol.  IL     %vo.     \\s.     Boards.     Vernor  and  Hood. 
We  introduced  this  work  in  our  Second  Series,  Vol.  34.,  and  then 

examined  its  object  and  design.     The  second  volume  is  by  no  means 
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inferior  to  the  former :  the  engravings,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
are,  we  think,  superior,  and  the  compilation  is,  on  the  whole,  mofe 
select  and  valuable.  A  few  broken  reeds  our  authors  still  rest  on — 
they  venture,  *  like  little  wanton  boys,  that  swim  on  bladders  :'  these 
must  of  course  burst,  and  the  system  sink.  We  allude  to  the  great 
confidence  with  which  they  repose  on  Mr.  Polwhele  and  Mr. Whitaker. 
When,  however,  we  spoke  of  compilation,  we  meant  not  to  say  that 
•none  of  the  descriptions  are  original.  The  authors  seem,  sometimes, 
to  have  copied  from  their  own  ob'^"  .tions,  though  their  extracts 
from  the  works  of  others  are  very  n.  Jierous.  The  title,  perhaps, ' 
chiefly  refers  to  the  plates ;  for  the  substance,  we  have  observed,  is 
rather  archseological  and  descriptive. 

The  counties  described  in  this  volume  are  Cambridgeshire,  Cheshire, 
and  Cornwall ;  but  we  find  nothing  that  we  can,  with  advantage, 
transcribe.  The  whole  is  neatly  and  well  compacted ;  in  general, 
judicious  and  accurate.  The  frontispiece  is  a  good  representation  of 
Thorney  Abbey,-  Cambridgeshire,  from  a  drawing  by  Nash  ;  the 
vignette  in  the  title-page  exhibits  a  Cornish  Cromlech,  called  Treve- 
thy  Stone,  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Britton, 

The  other  plates  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  objects  of  the 
counties  mentioned,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  arrangement  will  be 
directed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  The  other  plates  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Britton,  sir 
Richard  Hoare,  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Dayes,  Mr.  Powel,  Mr.  Buck- 
ler,  Mr.  Varley,  &c.  They  represent  Wooburn  Abbey,  Bedford- 
shire ;  Coleshill  House,  Berkshire  ;  Park  Place,  Berkshire  ;  Wim- 
pole,  Cambridgeshire  ;  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Chester  ;  Bees- 
ton  Rock  and  Castle,  Cheshire  ;  Roach  Rocks  and  Chapel,  Coni- 
vvall  ;  St.  German's  Church,  Cornwall ;  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle,  De- 
vonshire ;  Derwent  Water,  Cumberland  ;  two  views,  at  different  di- 
stances, of  Powderham  Castle,  Devonshire,  without  the  slightest 
resemblance  either  in  the  appearance  of  the  Castle  or  the  back  ground ; 
Dui-ham  ;  St.  Botolph  Priory,  Essex  ;  Tewkesbury  Church,  Glo- 
cestershire  ;  Glocester  Cathedral ;  Rumsey  Church,  Hampshire  ; 
Furness  Abbey,  I^ancashire  ;  Lincoln  Cathedral,  west  front ;  Tyne- 
mouth  Castle  and  Priory,  Northumberland ;  Norwich  j  RadcliS" 
Church,  Bristol ;  Litchfield  Cathedral,  Staffordshire, 

It  is  impossible  to  conjecture  the  extent  of  this  work.  It  must  ne-r 
cessarily  be  voluminous  ;  but,  if  continued  with  the  spirit  and  atten- 
tion with  which  it  has  commenced,  it  will  be  truly  valuable,  as  uniting 
antiquarian  research,  descriptive  accounts,  and  picturesque  beauties. 
We  would  advise,  however,  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  the 
embellishments.  The  plates  are,  at  present,  very  unequally  executed. 
A  good  Index  is  subjoined. 

Art.  39. — ^n  Historical  Rculew  of  ihe  Royal  Marine  Corps,  from  its 
,    original  Institution^  doivn  to  the  present  jEra,  1803.     By  Alexander 
.    Gillespie,  First  Lieutenant,  and  upwards  of  twenty-four  Tears  an  Of- 
ficer in  it,     4:lo,     1/.  Is.     Boards.    Egerton. 

We  have  examined,  with  pleasure,  this  grateful  tribute  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  marine  corps,  of  which  the  author  has  so  long  been 
a  fnember.      Their   services;   detailed  in   this  volume    with   great 
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modesty  and  propriety,  introduce  a  short  account  of  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  actions  which  the  British  troops  have  performed  both 
by  sea  and  land  ;  events  which  have  in  various  forms  claimed  and  re- 
ceived our  applause.  Again  to  fight  the  battle,  *  again  to  slay  the 
slain,'  is  now  unnecessary. 

The  marine  corps  was  originally  raised  as  a  supply  to  the  body  of 
seamen;  and  we  still  think  that  it  might  be  rendered  useful  in  that  vieif^. 
Draughts  from  the  marines  must  be  much  more  serviceable  than  land- 
men ;  and  their  place  may  be  supplied  by  volunteers  from  the  army, 
who,  when  the  superior  advantages  of  marine  service  are  consider- 
ed, will  probably  not  be  wanting.  The  first  authentic  instance  of 
any  regiment  of  this  description  occurs  in  1684?.  The  marines  were 
.pkeed  on  their  present  amphibious  footing  in  the  eaily  part  of  the 
reign  of  queen  Amie.  The  privileges  of  a  marine  soldier,  and  the 
indulgences  granted  him,  are  stated  in  the  appendix. 

This  volume  is  illustrated,  we  can  scarcely  say  adorned,  by  a  view 
of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  which  is  indifferently  executed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

r"  Mr.  Belfour,  in  a  polite  letter  we  have  received  fr  omhim,  has  ge.- 
nerally  admitted  the  propriety  of  our  strictures  upon  his  Fables,  imi- 
tated from  Yriarte,  though  he  contends  that  the  absurdity  which  we 
pointed  out  in  that  of  the  Bee  and  the  Cucioiu,  of  putting  the  moral 
into  the  mouth  of  the  aggressor,  and  which  we  ascribed  to  himself 
alone,  should  be  attributed  to  his  original.  It  appears  that  his  copy 
commences  differently  from  ours.  We  have  pointed  out  this  dif- 
ference already ;  and  as  the  incongruity  is  avoided  by  adopting  the 
reading  as  we  transcribed  it,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  its  being  the  true 
lection.  The  replies  are  clearly  ascertained,  though  the  names  of  the 
speakers  are  not  always  introduced  ;  and  are  as  intelligible  wath  this 
opening,  as  with  that  for  which  he  contends.  The  means  by  which 
he  was  led  into  the  error  of  sinking  the  talents  of  Dryden  below  those 
of  Pitt,  as  in  the  following  distich,  to  which  we  objected  on  more  ac- 
counts than  one — 

*  So,  Dryden,  when  compared  to  Pitt, 
Is  DULLNESS,  Opposite  to  tuit* — 

We  leave  Mr.  Belfour  to  communicate  in  his  own  words. — • 

*  The  fact  is,  the  distich,  as  it  stands,  was  never  designed  to  be 
published,  but  arose  from  the  fair  copy  of  the  rough  draft  being  sent 
to  the  printer  tu'ithout  due  revisioti.  The  lines  so  inaccurately  tran- 
scribed were  thus  written  by  the  author  : 

*  So,  when  compared  to  Dryden,  Pitt 
Is  dullness,  opposite  to  wit.* 


We  beg  to  decline  the  offer  of  our  respectable  Correspondent, 
Caledonius  Perthensis.  The  wojk  he  alludes  to*  will  be.  noticed 
in  our  next  Review. 


We  are  requested  to  state,  that  a  new  edition  of  the  translation  of 
LoN cue's  Pastoral  (noticed  in  the  Review  for  May)  will  shortly 
be  pubhshcd, — The  translator  is  the  Rev.  C.  V.  Le  Grice, 
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Art.  I.— ^General  Zoology,  or  Systematic  Natural  History,  By 
George  Shaw,  M.  D.  ^c.  TVith  Plates  from  the  first  Aiitho- 
ritieSy  and  most  select  Specitnefis,  engraved  principally  by  Mr, 
Heath.  Fols.IF.  and  F,  -Svo.  Large  Paper  Si.  I6s.  s?nall 
Paper  21,  I2s.  ed.  each  Folume.    Boards.    Kearsley.     1803-4. 

THE  natural  history  of  fishes  has.  rjeceived  little  attention 
from  those  to  whom  the  other  departments  of  natural  science  have 
been  so  much  indebted.  We  cannot  trace  these  animals  in  their 
secret  kaunts;  we  cannot  observe  their  actions  in  th^ir  retire- 
ments. Even  their  structure  has  only  v/ithin  a  few  years  been 
elucidated ;  and  their  physiology  is  still  very  obscure.  Linnaeus 
was  led  at  an  early  age  to  the  study  of  this  part  of  animated 
nature,  by  the  painful  office,  which  devolved  to  him,  of  editing 
the  posthumous  labours  of  his  friend  Artedi.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, grew  weary  of  the  study,  or  the  vegetable  kingdom  offered 
a  more  promising  field,  in  which  he  obtained,  in  equal  propor- 
tion, the  honour  of  accurate  research  and  original  invention. 
The  system  of  Artedi*  was  never  completed;  nor  did  he  adhere 
to  it :  that  of  Linnaeus  remains  in  the  last  edition  of  the  System 
of  Nature,  with  few  augmentations  and  little  improvements  sub- 
sequent to  its  first  appearance.  To  the  Prussian  naturalist  Bloch, 
this  part  of  science  owes  its  chief  attractions  and  many  additions. 
In  his  work,  the  subjects  are  adorned  with  the  brilliancy  of 
their  own  colouring,  if  they  be  not  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
their  motions-,  and  the  numerous  additions  which  he  made 
to  ichthyology,  he  has  arranged  in  distinct  well  established 
genera.  La  Cepede,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  has  collected,  from 
almost  every  StOurce,  the  accumulating  observations  of  naturalists 

*  The  -vyork  of  Artedi  seems  to  have  bepn  little  attended  to.  It  is  in  reality  a 
philosophia  ichthyologica, and  contains  avast  body  of  ichthyologic  information 
with  numerous  references  to  ancient  and  modern  authors. 
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and  travellers,  and  has  classed  them  in  a  system,  which,  from 
its  extent,  appears  inadequately  and  unequally  filled,  notwith- 
standing his  own  numerous  additions.  Dr.  Shaw  has  fol- 
lowed the  system  of  Linnaeus,  though  he  has  greatly  profited  by 
the  volumes  of  La  Cepede,  and  added  numerous  species  as  well 
as  genera  from  these  and  the  labours  of  Bloch.  We  suspect, 
however,  that  ichthyology  is  not  with  him  a  favourite  science. 
He  appears  to  enter  on  it  reluctantly :  it  is  seemingly  a  task, 
which  he  pursues  with  little  interest,  and  which  he  quits  with 
pleasure.  The  plates  also  are  not,  we  think,  equal  to  the  embel- 
lishments of  the  former  volumes.  It  mu^t  indeed  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  fishes  admit  of  little  ornament.  Their  attractions, 
in  their  native  waters,  arise  from  the  brilliancy  of  their  colour- 
ing, and  the  spirit  and  picturesque  beauty  of  their  attitudes. 
They  mu«t,  in  general,  be  copied  from  specimens  long  since 
dead,  where  the  motion  can  give  no  variety,  and  where  the  beau- 
tiful tints  must  have  been  long  since  tarnished.  A  few  hours,  and 
indeed,  in  many  instances,  a  few  minutes,  will  change  the  deli- 
cate colour  of  a  living  fish :  and,  though  Bloch  has  well  preserved 
the  hues  of  some  species,  he  has  in  many  others  greatly  failed. 
In  some  Chinese  drawings  only  have  we  seen  the  exquisite 
colouring  of  fishes  preserved  with  apparently  undiminished 
lustre. 

The  introduction  is  short,  and,  we  think,  unsatisfactory.  It 
contains  the  anatomy  of  fishes,  chiefly  from  Dr.  Monro  :  even 
the  introductory  remarks  of  Linnxus  would  have  furnished 
some  additional  facts.  Why,  for  instance,  was  the  membraiia 
nictitans  omitted?  We  know  not,  that  a  naturalist  should  en- 
gage in  a  physiologicjil  account  of  the  functions  of  the  animals 
he  describes :  in  general,  it  would  be  impossible  :  but  it  would 
have  occasioned  little  delay,  if  some  of  those,  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  parts,  had  been  noticed.  When  speaking  of 
the  air-bladder,  and  observing  that  the  complete  theory  of  its 
operation  has  not  been  yet  explained,  it  might  have  been  noticed, 
that  its  contents  are  found  to  be,  in  general,  azotic  gas,  and 
that  it  is  probably  an  excrementitious  fluid  injurious  to  the  cir- 
culating mass,  and  consequently  deposited  in  a  vessel,  where  it 
may  be  of  service  by  adding  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  fish.  The 
animal,  at  a  suitable  period,  has  undoubtedly  a  power  of  dis- 
charging it,  or  its  accumulation  would  be  injurious ;  nor  could 
it  constantly  remain  without  experiencing  some  alteration. 
When  speaking  moreover  of  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
pressure  of  the  operculum  on  the  gills.  Dr.  Shaw  might  haVe 
mentioned  the  probability  of  its  assisting  the  decomposition  of 
the  water,  on  the  absorption  of  the  air  which  it  holds  either  me- 
chanically mixed,  or  dissolved  in  it.  There  is  indeed  little  rea-. 
son  to  suppose,  that  any  decomposition  of  the  water  takes  place; 
4cce  fishes  will  die,  if  the  air  be,  for  a  long  time,  excluded.    It 
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is  not,  however,  our  object  to  engage  in  physiological  discussions : 
we  must  follow  the  author. 

In  the  first  genus  of  the  apodes,  Dr.  Shaw  has  departed  from 
the  conduct  of  Linnseus,  in  separating  the  eels  from  the  mura^nse. 
His  genus  anguilla  comprises  the  common  eel,  the  conger,  the 
spotted  eel  (muraena  ophis),  the  sea  snake,  included  by  Linnasus 
under  the  same  species,  and  the  Rondcletian  eel,  M.  myrus. 

The  muraena  is  chiefly  distinguished,  as  a  genus,  by  the 
want  of  pectoral  fins,  and  the  spiracle  on  each  side  of  the  necjc 
It  contains  the  other  species  of  murasnae  from  Linnaeus;  three 
species  of  gymnothorax,  viz.y  G.  catenatus,  reticularis,  and  afer, 
from  Bloch;  the  zebra  muraena,  (zebra  gymnothorax  from  the 
Naturalist's  Miscellany) ;  and  the  green  muraena,  the  American 
sea  snake  of  Seba,  which  is  either  a  murtena,  or  a  symbran- 
chus. 

The  next  genus,  sym  Jranchus,  was  formed  by  Bloch:  it 
greatly  resembles  the  murcena,  and  differs  only  in  the  spiracle 
being  single.  It  contains  the  two  species  of  Bioch.  Th^  genus 
that  follows  was  also  formed  by  the  Prussian  naturalist,  styled 
the  spagebranchus,  for  a  single  species,  distinguished  froxn  the 
symbraiichus  by  two  spiracles  under  the  neck.  Dr.  Shaw  thinks 
that  the  mursena  caeca  of  Linnceus  is  an  individual  of  this  spe- 
cies. 

The  genus  monopterus,  with  its  single  species,  is  introduced 
from  La  Cepede,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  gymnotus,  a  Linnasan 
genus.  It  contains  the  Linnaean  species,  with  few  alterations, 
and  those  of  lit  le  importance.  The  electric  or  Galvanic  powers 
of  the  G.  electricus,  are  described  from  Dr.  Garden,  and  its  bat- 
tery from  Mr.  Hunter's  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
This  fish  is  now  a  very  important  object,  since  it  connects  Gal« 
vanism  and  electricity  with  the  living  and  nen'ous  powers. 

The  ophidium,  a  Linnaean  genus,  follows  j  to  which  our  au- 
thor has  added  one  species,  viz.  the  fifth,  described  by  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, in  his  '  Aleppo,'  under  the  appellation  of  mastacembalus. 

We  now  begin  to  lose  almost  entirely  the  eel  figure,  since  the 
odontognatus,  a  genus  formed  by  La  Cepede,  retains  only  the 
long  anal  fin.    It  consists  but  of  a  single  species. 

The  genus  comephorus,  L.  triurus  of  La  Cepede,  and  the 
ammodytes  L.,  follow,  with  little  or  no  alterations.  The  lepto- 
cephalus  Morrisii,  the  Anglesea  Morris,  was  described  in  the  Bri- 
tish Zoology  of  Pennant,  and  is  here  elegantly  figured.  The  fol- 
lowing genus  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Shaw  himself,  in  the  Lin- 
naean Transactions,  and  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany.  It  is  entitled 
stylephorus  chordatus,  and  is  a  truly  singular  animal. 

In  the  trichiurus,  a  Linnaean  genus,  we  find  the  two  species 
described  by  that  naturalist  j  but  the  trivial  napie  of  the  first  is 
changed  to  argenteus,  more  appropriately  descriptive. 
.  The  anarhicas,  or  wolf  fish,  is  described  at  length  from  Pen- 
■     ■    K2     ■■    ^ 
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nant  and  BlocK  •,  but  there  is  an  inaccuracy,  or  an  inconsistency, 
in  the  description  ;  for  the  animal  that  could  bite  through  a  ci/t- 
las,  could  not,  we  think,  be  taken  with  a  hook.  The  A.  strigosus 
of  Gmelin  is  only  a  variety  of  the  first  and  most  common  spe- 
cies. 

'  Under  the  following  genus,  the  xiphias,  we  find  a  new  spe- 
cies, the  X.  platypterus  from  Bloch,  who  considered  it  as  a  tun- 
ny, described  also  in  the  Naturalist^s  Miscellany.  From  our  au- 
thor's account  of  this  fish,  we  shall  select  some  singular  obser- 
vations. 

*  Some  years  ago  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  president  from  the  cap- 
tain of  an  East-Indiaman,  accompanied  by  an  account  of  an  astonish- 
ing instance  of  the  powerful  strength  which  this  fish  occasionally  ex- 
erts ;  the  bottom  of  the  ship  havmg  been  pierced  through  by  a  fish 
of  thts  species  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sword  or  snout  was  com- 
pletely imbedded  or  driven  through  almost  to  its  base ;  the  animal 
ha\nng  been  killed  by  the  violence  of  the  effort.  A  most  singularly 
fortunate  circumstance  for  the  preservation  of  the  vessel,  which,  had 
the  fish  been  enabled  to  have  withdrawn  its  snout,  must  inevitably  have 
l"o«ndereQ  in  consequence  of  the  leak.  The  wood,  together  with  the 
sword  imbedded  in  it,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  This  fish  is  found  not  only  in  the  Brasilian  and  East-Indian  seas, 
but  also  in  the  northern  ocean.  It  is  said  to  be  a  great  enemy  to 
whales,  with  which  it  is  reported  to  have  frequent  combats.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  the  circumstance  of  the  swordfish 
being  able  to  transfix  vessels ;  which  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
one  of  those  exaggerations  so  frequent  in  the  works  of  the  ancient 
naturalists  :  but  since  the  present  fish  is  well  known  to  possess  thi» 
power,  (several  other  equally  well  attested  accounts  having  been  re- 
ceived within  these  few  years),  it  is  surely  no  improbable  supposition 
that  Pliny,  though  not  conscious  of  the  difference,  in  reality  spoke 
of  this  vciy  species,  which  at  that  time  was  doubtless  confounded 
with  the  common  swordfish. 

*  In  the  arrangement  of  this  animal  'I  have  ventured  to  differ  from 
Dr.  Bloch,  who,  notwithstanding  its  general  appearance,  its  sword- 
shaped  snout,  and  other  particulars.in  vv^hich  it  evidently  proclaims 
itself  a  genuine  xiphias,  has  placed  it  among  the  thoracic  fishes  as  a 
species  of  the  genus  scomber,  considering  the  long  processes  beneath 
the  breast  as  a  kind  of  pectoral  fins.  Dr.  Bloch  seems  also  to  have 
considered  the  finny  processes  above  and  below  the  tail,  together  witlv 
the  prominences  on  each  side  that  part,  as  sufficient  to  justify  his 
classification  of  the  animal.  It  may  be  added  that  Piso,  in  his  de- 
scription of  this  fish,  compares. its  viscera  to  those  of  the  tunny. 

*  Dr.  Bloch  informs  us  that  when  this  species  does  not  exceed  the 
length  of  about  four  feet,  it  is  considered  as  an  eatable  fish,  but  is  too 
coarse  when  it  exceeds  that  length.'     Vol.  iv.  Part  i.  p.  102. 

The  xiphias  makaira,  short-snouted  sword-fish,  is  the  makaira 
noiratre  of  La  Cepede.  The  stromateus  has  threfe  additional  sp^e- 
cies  from  Bloch,  the  S.  cinereus,  argenteus',  and  niger:  but  they 
cfFer  no  remark  of  impottance.    The- stromatei,--a«  our  author 
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justly  oHserves,  greatly  .resemble  tlie  phxtodons,  but  are  separated 
frofh  them,  on  account  of  the  want  of  ventral  fins.  Thougii 
this  may  form  an  objection  to  the  Linricean  system  of  ichthy-  > 
ology,  *  it  would  be  difficult,'  adds  Dr.  Shaw,  'to  prove,  that  a  ' 
more  .natural  distribution  would  lead  to  a  readier  investigation 
of  th^  animals/  The  .last  genus  of  the  apodes,  the  sternoptyxj 
offers  no  new  observation.  .         ,.  V^.  -^-     .4 

Irhe  "first  genus  of  the  order  'jugulares' is  thetallionymus,  to 
which  no  species  are  added.  The  second  also,  the  uranoscopu^, 
contains  only  the  single  species  allotted  to  it  by  Linn?2Us. 

The  genus  weever  (trachinus  L.),  which  probably  derives  its 
name' fi-om  Ww,  since"' like  the  eel  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  is 
augmented  by  one  Other  species,  described  by  Osbeck,  from 
whom  it  has  been  copied  into  the  volumes  of  La  Cepede.  The 
gadus  follows,  an  immense  group,  and  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance as  an  article  of  food  aiid  commercej  which  however  re- 
quires some  farther  limitation.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  it 
includes  the  cod,  the  whiting,  and  the  haddock.  From  the  ac- 
count of  the  cod-fishery,  weshail  select  some  infornnitiOTVof^; 
fered  by  our  author.      ^  "  ^^•'  ^^ ;^:s f r:?;? '•;:;•     >.'i  ,::  .*... 

*  The  boasted  mine  of  this  island,  (Newfouiidlaud)  viz.  its  sand- 
bank, is  represented  as  a  vast  submarine  mountain,  of  above  500  miles 
long,  and  near  300  broad,  and  seamen  knqw  whei)  the)  approach  it 
by  the  great  swell  of  the  sea,  and  the  thick  mists  that  impend  over , 
it.  The  water  on  the  bank  is  from  twenty-two. to  fifty  fathoms;  on 
the  outside  from  sixty  to  eighty  ;  and  on  the  smaller  banks  much  the 
same :  the  increase  of  shipping  that  resort  to  these  fertile  banks  is 
now  unspeakable  :  our  own  country  still  enjoys  the  greatest  share, 
and  ought  to  be  esteemed  one  of  our  chiefest  treasures,  bringing 
wealth  to  individuals,  and  strength  to  thie  state.  All  this  immense 
fishery  is  carried  on  by  the  hook  and  line  only  :  the  principal  baits 
are  hemng,  the  small  fish  called  a  capelin,  the  shell-fish  called  clams,, 
and  pieces  of  sea-fowl ;  and  with  these  are  caught  fish  sufficient  to: 
find  employ  for  fifteen  thousand  British  seamen,  and  to  afford  sub- 
sistence to  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  people  at  home,  who  are. 
engaged  in  the  various  manufactures  which  so  "^ast  a  fishery  demands.," 
The  fish,  when  taken,  are  properly  cleaned,  salted,  and  dried,  and  in* 
this  state  sent  into  various  parts  of  the  European  continent.     '    .       " 

*  The  cod  grows  to  a  very  large  size.  Mr.  Pennant  comniemordl&'s- 
a  specimen  taken  on  the  British  coasts  which  weighed  seventy-eight 
pounds,  and  measured  five  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  five  feet  ixx; 
girth  round  the  shoulders  ;  but  the  general  size,  at  least  in  the  Vjvi^, 
tish  seas,  is  far  less,  and  the  weight  from  about  •  fourteen  ^to  forty 
pounds  ;  and  such  as  are. of  middling  size  are  most  esteemed  for  the 
table.'     Voh  iv.  Part  i.  p.  133, 


*  The  food  of  the  cod  is  either  small  fish,  worms,  testaceous  or  crus^ 
taceous  animals,  such  as  crabs,  large  welks,  &c.  its  digestion  is-  so 
powerful  as  to  dissolve  the  greatest  part  of  the  shells  it  swallows : 
it  is  very  voracious,  catching  at  any  small  body  it  perceives  moved 
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by  the  water,  even  stones  and  pebbles,  which  are  often  found  tn  tlwr 
stomach.  The  fishermen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  awf 
bladder  or  sound  of  this  fish,  and  dexterously  perforate  the  living  fish 
with  a  needle,  in  order  to  let  out  the  air  contained  in  that  part ;  for 
without  this  operation  the  fish  could  not  be  kept  under  water  in  the 
well-boats,  and  brought  fresh  to  market.  The  sounds,  when  salted,  are 
reckoned  a  delicacy,  and  are  often  brought  in  this  state  from  New- 
foundland. A  species  of  isinglass  is  also  prepared  from  this  part  of 
the  fi^h  by  the  natives  of  Iceland.*     Vol.  iv.  Parti,  p.  135. 

The  *  poor'  of  Pennant's  Zoology  is  the  gadus  rjfiinutus  of  our 
author  and  of  B loch.  "        '^1^/''/,: 

We  confess,  that  we  should  separate  the  hardless  v^itmgi 
with  its  congeneres,  from  the  cod  j  for,  though  it  resembles  the 
cod  in  other  respects,  its  relatives  the  pollock,  the  hake,  the 
ling,  &c.  greatly  differ.  The  Leverian  gadus  is  described  from 
a  specimen  in  the  Leverian  museum,  probably  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  The  burbot,  allied  to  the  muraenae,  might, 
with  great  propriety,  be  comprehended  in  a  genus  with  the  ling,^' 
were  it  beardless  ;  but  the  obvious  beard  forbids.  The  toad  ga- 
dus is  properly  separated  by  La  Cepede,  and  forms  a  new  ge- 
nus. A  new  species,  gadus  brosme,  is  inserted  from  the  British 
Zoology,  where  it  is  styled  torsk. 

The  blenny,  a  well  known  genus,  has  its  ranks  augmented 
by  a  species  from  Bloch,  the  B.  fasciatus  ;  three  from  La  Ce- 
pede ;  the  B.  saliens  approaching  the  flying  fish;  the  B.  punctu- 
l^tus  and  boscianus  •,  with  the  trifurcated  hake,  from  Pennant, 
The  B.  raninus  L.,  with  the  toad  gadus,  forms  the  genus  batra-' 
choides  of  La  Cepede.  The  kurtus,  a  genus  established  by 
Bloch,  contains  only  its  single  species. 

The  second  part  of  the  fourth  volume  commences  with  th© 
thoracici  j  and  the  first  genus  is  the  cepola.  The  rubescent  ce- 
pola,  the  second  species  of  our  author,  is  the  ophidium  macroph-* 
thalmum  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  System  of  Nature :  but  it  has 
been  by  no  means  so  accurately  described,  as  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  its  exact  place.  The  C.  hermanniana  of  Dr.  Shaw 
forms  a  new  genus  in  the  work  of  La  Cepede,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  taenoides,  with  the  same  trivial  name.  It  is  indeed  as 
nearly  allied  to  the  trichiuri  as  to  the  cepolx. 

The  next  genus,  and  its  first  species,  are  so  little  known,  that 
we  shall  select  the  generic  character  with  the  description  of  tlie 
latter. 

*    GYMNETRUS.  GYMNETRUS. 

*  Generic  Character, 

*  Corpus      longissimum,     com-  *  Body    extremely    long,     com- 
pressum.  pressed. 

*  Dentes  numerosi,  siibulati.  '•Teeth  numerous,  subulate. 

*  Memhr,    branch.    4-— 5  —  ra-  *  Gtll-membrane    four     or     fire 
diata.  rayed. 

*  Pinna  analis  nulla,.  [  *  Anal  fn  wanting. 
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*ASCANIAN  GYMNETRUS.     ' 

*  Gymnetrus  Ascanii.     G.  argenieusf  corpore  longttudinaliter  .fusc9 
punctata-,  cirr'ts  ventrallbus  apice  duatatis, 

*  Silvery  gymnetrus,  speckled  longitudinally  with  brown  points, 
and  with  the  ventral  cirri  dilated  at  the  tips. 

*  Regalecus  glesne.     Ascan.  ic»  rer.  nat.  t,  11. 

*  This  extraordinary  fish  seems  to  have  been  almost  unknown  till 
within  the  space  of  a  tew  years  past ;  nor  are  its  characters  and  his- 
tory yet  so  distinctly  ascertained  as  might  be  wished.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  northern  seas,  and  seems  to  have  been  first  described  by  pro- 
fessor Ascanius  in  his  work  entitled  Icones  rerum  natular'tum  iffc.  The 
length  of  the  specimen  was  ten  feet,  and  the  diameter,  which  was 
equal  throughout  the  whole  length,  ajaout  six  in,ches:  the  head  short, 
the  mouth  small,  and  the  eyes  rather  large :  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
head,  before  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  were  situated  seven 
or  eight  upright,  naked  rays  or  processes,  of  moderate  length  :  the 
dorsal  fin,  which  v/as  rather  shallow,  commenced  at  a  small  distance 
beyond  these,  and  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back,  formed 
by  its  continuation  the  tail-fin,  which  was  carried  to  a  very  small  di-^ 
stance  beneath  the  body,  there  being,  properly  speaking,  no  vent-fin: 
the  pectoral  fins  were  very  small,  of  a  slightly  ovate  or  rounded  shape, 
and  situated  at  a  small  distance  from  the  head :  the  ventral  fins,  if 
they  can  be  said  to  deserve  the  name,  consisted  of  a  pair  of  extremely 
long  single  rays  or  processes  terminated  by  a  small  ovate  expanded 
tip  or  finny  extremity  :  the  gill-covers  appeared  to  consist  of  five  or 
six  radiated  laminae  :  the  colour  of  the  whole  body  was  bright  silver, 
with  a  blueish  cast  diffused  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back  :  the  la-r 
teral  line  was  strongly  marked,  and  ran  from  the  gill-covers  to  the 
tail,  and  the  sides  of  the  body  were  marked  by  several  longitudinal 
double  rows  of  slightly  extant,  very  small,  dusky  specks :  the  fore- 
head was  white  ;  the  fins  pale  brown. 

*  The  fish  is  said  to  be  generally  seen  either  preceding  or  accom* 
panying  the  shoals  of  herrings  in  the  northern  seas,  for  which  reason 
it  is  popularly  known  by  the  title  of  King  of  the  Herrings/  Vol.  iv» 
Partii.  p.  193. 

It  is  a  singular  title,  *  king  of  the  herrings,*  which  has  itself 
been  occasionally  styled  the  king  of  fishes.  A  fish,  similar  to  the 
above,  was  taken  at  Vizagapatam  in  1788,  and  its  figure  is 
among  Dr.  Russell's  drawings:  that  gentleman's  account  of  it 
we  shall  add. 

*  From  Dr.  RusseFs  memorandums  on  this  subject,  politely  com- 
municated during  my  description  of  this  genus,  it  appears  that  no 
teeth  were  visible  in  either  jaw,  whereas  in  the  Ascanian  fish  the  teeth 
are  expressly  said  to  have  been  of  a  subulated  form  :  the  opercula 
consisted  of  two  oblong,  flexible,  streaked  plates  :  the  abdomen  was 
very  short,  and  the  vent  placed  near  the  head :  (in  the  Ascanian  fish 
it  was  situated  towards  the  middle  of  the  abdomen.)  The  caudal  fin 
was  not  united  with  the  dorsal,  and  consisted  of  four  rays,  connected 
at  the  base  by  a  thin  membrane,  and  afterwards  joined  together  an^ 
ending  in  a  setaceous  thread.    The  gill-membrane  had  five  rays  j  the 
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dorsal  fin  320 :  (in  the  Ascanian  fish,  notwithstanding  its  vast  length, 
there  were  only  120.)  The  pectoral  fin  had  eleven  rays,  the  -ventral 
two,  and  the  caudal  four  *." 

*  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  dried  specimen  of  a  fish  which  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  which  is  not  sufficiently 
perfect  to  admit  of  very  exact  description  :  the  body  is  much  shorter 
in  proportion  :  the  lateral  line  extremely  strong  or  distinct :  the  co- 
lour of  the  whole  animal  except  the  fins  and  processes  (which  are  red), 
a  bright  silver  ;  and  from  the  top  of  the  head  proceeds  a  very  strong 
horn-shaped  process  of  the  length  of  several  inches,  gradually  tapering 
into  a  slender  extremity :  the  length  of  this  specimen  is  about  four 
feet  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  about  five  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
back  fin.'     Vol.  iv.  Part  ii.  p.  196. 

Another  species  is  described  from  Bloch,  the  G.  Hawkenii, 
which  our  author  styles  the  Blochian  gymnotrus;  and  another' 
from^La  Cepede,  who  rejferred  it  to  a  new  genus  regalecus,  with, 
the  trivial  name  of  '  lanceolatus.*  Dr.  Shaw  names  it  the  Cepe-.' 
dian  .gymnetrus ;  hut,  though  we  fully  admit  the  merit  of  these 
naturalists,  and  think  that  such  a  compliment  was  their  due,  we^ 
wish,  that  some  unappropriated  species  had  been  honoured  with, 
the  names  of  Bloch  andcLa  Cepede.  The  term  Manceolatus'  is^ 
too  appropriate  to  be  chknged ;  and  Hawkins  should  not  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion. 

Thevandel  is  a  new  genus  in  ichthyologic  systems,  termed  from' 
its  first  describer,  Vandelli  of  Coimbra.  It  greatly  resembles 
the  ,  bichiuri.  Its  Only  species  is' that  found  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic,  which  Vandelli  styled  trichiurus  ensiformis. 
The  generic  character  is,  body  extremely  long,  gill-membrane 
fiv,e  or  six  rayed  ♦,  teeth  subulate,  those  in  front  largest. 

The  'echeneiV  (remora)  is  a  Linnsean  genus  j  and  one  new 
species  is  added  from  the  desgriptjon  of  Mr.  Menzies  in  the 
Linnxan  Transactions.  The  eloquent  and  exaggerated  account 
of  the  power  of  this  fish  to  retard  the  course  of  a  vessel,  is  given 
in  the  plain  energetic  language  of  Philemon  Holland  ;  and  Dr. 
Shaw  thinks,  that  many  of  these  fishes,  attached  to  a  light  canoe 
in  the  early  sera  of  navigation,  m.ay  haveaflx)rded  some  foundation 
for  the  idea.  In  fact,  however,  the  remora  swims  with  little 
force,  and  attaches  itself  sometimes  to  rocks  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming the  sport  of  every  M'^ave,  sometimes  to  ships,  in  order  to 
assist  its  progress,  or  to  the  more  ferocious  shark,  to  partake  of  his 
prey.  In  the  Mosambic  channel,  its  power  of  suction  is  em- 
ployed in  a  singular  way.  A  cord  is  fastened  to  the  tail  of  the 
remora,  which  is  thrown  into  the  sea  when  a  turtle  is  seen  at 


*  *  I  must  here  observe  that,  (regarding  the  number  of  rays  in  the  fins  of 
fishes,  and  more  especl;illy  in  those  which  have  long  and  shallow  fins,  as  a  cha- 
racter on  which  no  very  great  dependence  is  to  be  placed,)  I  have  not  been 
solicitous  to  introduce  it,  except  in  a  few  instances,  into  the  present  wprk.* 
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the  bottom:   the  fish  adheresi  to  its  under' shell, ^ and' fixes  itself 
so  firmly,  that  the  turtle  is  d^awn  up  with  it.      ; 

The  coryphgen^  (dolphin)  is  also  a  Linnsean  genus,  which' has 
employed  the  imagination  and  thefahCy  of  the  poets.  In  its  na- 
tive element,  the  colours  of  the  common  dolphin  are  very  beau* 
tiful  j  but  they  begin  to  fade  the  moment  the  animal  is  taken 
from  the  water,  and  wholly  vanish  when  it  dies.  The  C.  novae ula 
seems  not,  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  System  of  Linnseus  j  and 
the  C.  chrysurus,  Sc'pmberoides,  aiid  Sinensis,  are  added  from 
La  Cepede.  ';";^  ^  2^:^J^'\/\ 

The  macrouriis  pminihset^  is  a  genus  formed  by  Bloch.  It 
contains  only  a  single  species,  vtzJ  unt  first  described  byEgede. 
In  the  System  of  Nature,  it  forms  a  species  of  coryphaeLna. 

The  genusgobius  has  been  divided  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  La  Cepede,  formerly  explained ;  and  the  species  now 
retained  are  only  those  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  united  into 
the  form  of  a  funnel.  These  are  the  G.  niger,  lanceolatus,  mi- 
iiutus,  Jozo,  Boddaerti,  lagocephalus,  paganellus,  cruentatus, 
ocellaris,  Arabicus,  bicolor,  nebulosus,  eieotris,  Plumieri,  pecti- 
norostris,  Schlosseri^  anguillaris,  cyprinoides,  aphya,  and  mela- 
nurus  of  L.  to  which  are  added  the  G.  Boschii,  coeruleu?,  Brus- 
sonettii,  and  ater,  from  La  Cepede. 

The  gobiomorus  contains  the  gobil  with  the  ventral  fins  di- 
stinct, to  which  the  G.  dormitor  and  cephalus  are  added  from 
La  Cepede.  The  last  indeed,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pike, 
our  author  separates,  forming  a  new  genus  styled  gobiesox. 

The  bullheads  (cottus)  are  augmented  by  two  species  from 
Ccmmerson's  MSS.  described  by  La  Cepede,  and  a  doubtful  one, 
described  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  White's  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New 
South  Wales.  The  disgusting  genus  scorpsena  has,  in  addition 
to  the  Linn^an  species,  six  from  La  Cepede's  work.  But  though 
disgusting  in  appearance,  many  of  the  species  are  edible;  and 
in  form  approach  the  dory.  The  zeus  follows,  which  Quin 
introduced  to  the  tables  of  the  epicures.  Let  us  add,  how- 
ever, for  their  sakes,  that,  if  crimped,  its  flavour  is  greatly  height- 
ened. The  dory  is  the  zeus  faber  of  Linnaeus"  and  Dr. Shaw: 
the  appellation  is  from  the  French,  taken  from  the  golden  hue 
mixed  with  green  (jaune  dore).  The  three  first  species,  natives 
of  the  Indian  seas,  are  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  of  an  indifferent  fla- 
vour.   No  new  species  are  added. 

The  pleuronectes  also  affords  many  favourite  dishes.  The 
turbot  and  soles  are  of.  this  genus,  with  some  others  of  inferior 
flavour.  Among  the  new  species  described  in  this  volume,  we 
find  the  smear  dab,  first  mentioned  by  Pennant  P.  l?evis ;  P.  roseus 
from  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany;  the  sil- 
ver sole,  P.  argenteus  from  Petiver  ;  P.  diaphanus,  transparent 
sole,  from  Pennant;  P.  barbatus  from  Gronovius;  and  two  from 
La  Cepede.     This  author  lias,  in  Di\  Shaw's  opinion,  unneces- 
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saji-ily  scpijrzvted  the  marbled,  the  pavonian,  the  lineated,  biline- 
atcd,"and  one  other  species,  from  the  pleuronectes,  under  a  ge- 
nus styled  achirus  from  thoir  wanting  pectoral  fins.  So  far  from 
thinkiftg  this  separation  unnecessary,  we  could  wish  that  the 
genus  were  still  farther  divided.  It  is  now,  by  far,  too  artificial, 
and,  we  think,  too  numerous.  Some  of  the  species  of  former  au- 
tliors  are,  in  this  volume,  considered  as  varieties  only,  particu- 
larly the  V.  lunatus  and  mancus.  Some  others  might  perhaps^ 
\yith  propriety,  be  reduced  to  the  same  station.  The  P.  passer^ 
on  the  contrary,  supposed  by  Pennant  to  be  a  variety,  is  here 
consideredr  as  a  species.  Of  the  new  species,  we  must  men- 
tion one  from  Bloch,  P.  macrolepidotus,  and  one  from  Pallas^ 
P.  stellatus.  .4 

The  chaetodon  in  Linnaeus*  System,  forms  »  genu$  somewhat 
artificial j  and  very  numerous.  Several  of  the  species  are  now 
removed  into  another  group,  styled  acanthurus.  The  distinction 
consists,  ill  the  teeth,  which,  in  the  chsetodon,  are  flexile  and  se- 
taceous ;  in  the  acanthurus,  moderately  broad  and  strong.  In 
the  latter  also,  a  strong  spine  on  each  side  of  the  tail  is  obser- 
vable. The  chaetodon  is,  in  general  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian 
and  American  seas:  and  to  theLinnaean  species  are  added,  the  an- 
gel fish  from  Catesby,  the  C.  Suratensis,  Kleinii,  bimaculat 
oeellatus,  orbis,  faber,  setifer,  falcula,  aruanus,  Chinensis,  m 
culatus,  bi^culcatus,  aureus,  rhomboides,  marginatus,  guttatus^ 
pavo,  Curassao,  Bengalensis,  saxatilis,  Maurissii,  unimaculatus, 
and  Plumieri  from  Bloch ;  C.  enceladus  and  albescens  from  the 
ISTaturalist's  Miscellany ;  C.  constrictus  from  the  New  Holland 
Zoology  J  and  the  C.  trifasciatus  from  Park  in  the  Linnaean 
Transactions.  The  C.  lunulatus  of  Dr.  Shaw  is  referred,  by  Ce- 
pede,  to  the  pomacentrus,  with  the  trivial  name  of  croissant ; 
the  C.  geometricus  to  the  holocanthus,  and  the  C.  plectorhincus 
to  a  genus  of  that  name.  The  only  new  species  of  chsetodon 
from  La  Cepede  are  the  C.  s^irgoides  and  La  Marck. 

The  genus  acanthurus  is  formed,  in  part,  by  Dr.  Shaw.  The 
species  are  the  unicornis  (nason  licornet  of  La  Cepede),  nasus 
(nason  loupe  C),  teuthis  (T.  hepatus  L. ;  but  the  whole  genus  of 
teuthis  is  now  absorbed  in  the  chsetodons  and  acanthuri),  chi- 
rurgus  (C.chirurgus  of  Bloch),  nigricans  (C.  nigricans  L.  and  B.); 
miiitaris,  a  new  species  in  the  Leverian  collection ;  triostegus, 
C.  triostegus  L. ;  harpurus,  a  new  species  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum; sohal,  C.  sohalof  Forskal;  nigro-fuscus,  described  under 
the  same  appellation  by  Forskal ;  lineatus,  C.  lineatus  L. ;  umbra- 
tus  and  meleagris,  new  species ;  and  velifer  from  Bloch. 

The  tricopus  is  a  genus  formed  from  the  osphronenius  and 
tricopodus  of  La  Cepede :  they  are  at  least  very  nearly  allied, 
by  the  very  great  length  of  one  ray  of  the  ventral  fins,  which 
extends  fometimes  even  beyond  the  body.  We  think  Dr.  Shaw 
has  too  hastily  introduced  the  monodactylus  falciformis  under 
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thTs  genus;  nor  is  the  labrus  tricopterus  L.,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety united  with  the  other  species  of  tricopus.  In  general, 
we  prefer  the  error  of  making  the  genera  too  numerous,  to  their 
being  too  comprehensive  and  crowded. 

The  scarus  is  not  a  Linnsean  genus :  the  species  are  chiefly 
from  Forskal  and  Bloch,  with  the  addition  ^of  the  ostorinchus 
Fleuricu  from  La  Cepe,de.    ';■  ^^    ^  '-    ^':""^^.   ■ 

The  sparus  is  nearly  allied  to  the  labrus;  arid' the  species  have  ne- 
ver been  accurately  distinguished.  We  shall  not  therefore  enlarge 
on  it.  We  find  numerous  additional  species  from  Bloch,  but  of 
too  little  importance,  and  too  imperfectly  described,  to  detain  us. 
We  find  also  several  x)f  the  percse,  and  one  of  the  sciasn^  J^.j  in- 
troduced among  the  species.  The  harpe  bleudore  of  La  Cepede 
Dr.  Shaw  supposes  to  be  the  sparus  falcatus  of  his  system,  the 
S.  tetracanthus  of  Bloch.  Some  species  of  the  labrus  of  Linnseus 
and  Bloch,  of  the  anthias  of  Bloch,  of  the  lutianus  of  La  Cepede 
and  Bloch,  with  several  new  species  from  the  Linna^an  Transac- 
tions, are  introduced,  but  with  what  propriety,  we  cannot  now  in- 
quire. The  whole  genus  requires  the  attentive  eye  of  some  mo- 
nographer ;  for  much  confusion  still  prevails  in  it. 

The  gomphosus,  a  genus  established  by  La  Cepede  from  the 
MSS.  of  Commeyson,  contains  two  species  only;  and  the  labrus, 
which  follows,  is  in  scarcely  less  confusion  than  the  sparus.  We 
need  not  enlarge  on  it,  and  shall  only  remark,  that  Dr.  Shaw 
seems  to  have  collected  with  great  accuracy  whatever  former 
authors  and  the  museums  under  his  own  eye  could  furnish. 
Like  the  species  of  the  pic,^  among  birds,  those  of  the  labri  and 
spari  are  numerous,  scarcely  susceptible  of  accurate  distinction, 
and  truly  insignificant. 

The  ophicephalus  and  conchurus  are  genera  established  by 
Bloch;  and  contain,  the  former  two  edible  species,  the  latter  one 
only  :  they  resemble  the  sciccn^s.  The  genus  scia^na,  though 
established  by  Linnaeus,  is  chiefly  filled  by  the  labours  of  Bloch 
and  Forskal.  The  percse  are  better  known,  and  more  valuable ; 
but  we  find  no  addition  to  the  species. 

The  holocentrus  is  a  genus  established  by  Bloch ;  but  its  ranks 
are  filled  from  the  percx  and  scisense  of  Linnaeus,  among  which 
we  trace  some  new  species.  The  greater  number  are  however 
iXQxn  Bloch,  among  which  Dr.  Shaw  has  added  some  specie* 
from  the  epinephelus  of  the  same  naturalist.  The  bodianus  is 
■a.  genus  of  Bloch :  among  its  species  we  perceive  two  or  three 
of  percae  and  one  of  sparus  L. 

The  scomber  of  Linnaeus  is  the  well  known  fish,  the  mackarel. 
As  our  article  is  already  far  extended  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  its 
new  species,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  but  add  some  inter- 
esting observations  respecting  its  supposed  migrations,  from  the 
work,  before  \xs. 
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*  This  beautiful  fish  is  a  native  of  the  European  and  Afnericatt  seal ; 
generally  appearing  at  stated  seasbns,  and  swarming,  in  vast  shoak, 
round  particular  coasts.  Its  great  resort  however  seems  to  be  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  where  it  resides  in  innumerable  troops,  grows  to  a  . 
larger  size  than' elsewhere,  and  is  supposed  to  find  its  favourite  food, 
consisting  chiefly  of  marine  inseqts,  in  far  greater  plenty  than  in 
warmer  latitudes.  During  the  severity  of  the  northern  winter  it  is 
said  to  lie  imbedded  in  the  soft  mud,  beneath  the  vast  crusts  of. ice 
surrounding  the  polar  coasts  ;  being  thus  sufficiently  protected  from 
tne  effects  of  frost;  and,  on  the  return  of  spring,  is  generally  believed 
to  migrate  in  enonnous  shoals,  of  many  miles  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  to  visit  the  coasts  of  more  temperate  climates,  in  order  to  deposit 
its  spawn.  Its  route  "has  been  supposed;  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
heiring.;  passing  between -Iceland  and  Norway,  and  ptxiceeding  to- 
wards the' northern  part  of  our  ov^m  island,  where  a  part  throws  itself 
off  into  the.  Baltic,  while  the  grand  column  !  passes  downwards,  and 
enters  the  Mediterranean  through  the  etnijts  of  Gibraltar.    ,'<  ■  ^  '■' 

-^  This, long  migration,  of s  the  mackrel,  as  well,  as  of  the;  herring, 
sepra.s  at.  present,  to  be  greatly  called  in  question  :  and  it  is  thought 
niore  probable  that  the  shoals  which  appear  in  such  abundance' round 
the  more  temperate  European  coasts,  in  reality  reside  during  the  win- 
ter at  no  very  great 'distance';  immersing  themselves  in  the  soft  bottom^' 
arid  remaining  in  a  state  of  torpidity;  from  which  they  'are  awakened 
by  the  warmth  of  the  returning  spring,  -and  gradually  recover  their 
former  activity.  At  their  first  appearance  their  eyes  are  observed  to 
appear  remarkably  dim,  as  if  covered  with  a  kind  of  film,  which  passes 
off  as  the  season  advances,  when  they  appear  in  their  full  perfection 
of  colour  and  vigor.*     Vol.  iv.  Part  ii.  t.577*    "_  -  ' 

The  tunny  is.  a  species  of  scX)mber;  and  the  tunny-fishery  is 
an  object  of  great  importance  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  gasterosteus,  the  stickleback,  is  a  minute  and  beautiful  fish 
well  known.  It  often  appears  in  vast  numbers,  and  is  very  de- 
structive to  the  young  fry  of  larger  fishes.  We  find  little  no- 
velty among  its  species.  Of  the  mullet,  we  observe  some  new 
species  from  Forskal  and  Dr.  Russell,  LaCepede  and  Bloch.  The 
gurnard,  trigle,  is.  a  nsh  well  knawn ;  but  there  are  a  few  species 
added  from  Bloch  and  La  Cepede.  The  last  genus  of  the  tho- 
racici  is  the  trachichthys,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species, 
the  austraUs,  already  described  in  the  Naturalist's  Miscellany. 
(To  be  continued.  J    ,     ■ 

Art.  II. — Taylor's  Plato.    (Concluded  from  p.  19  of  our  present 

Volume.) 

IN  our  preceding  pages  we  have  spoken  so  fully  of  the  style 
and  manner  in  which  this  work  is  executed ;  we  have  substan- 
tiated by  such  ample,  and,  we  trust,  satisfactory  evidence  the 
sentence  which  we  found  ourselves  in  conscience  bound  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it  J  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  assert  any  thing 
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farther  of  the  want  bo^h  of  dignity  -and.  ndelity  so,  conspicuous 
in  those  parts  of  it  which  have  proceeded  from  Mr.  Taylor.  It 
only  reiitains,  therefore,  for  us  to  examine  the  notes,  by  which 
the  bulk  of  these  volumes  has  been  considerably  increased  \  and 
to  notice  the  labours  of  the  late.Floyer  Sydenham.. 
/■Those  who  knoW  nothing  of  the  former  gentleman  but  the 
epithet  ^.celebrated  Platonisty  an  epithet  whose  novelty  alone 
could,  we  think,  have'  excited  the  attention  it  appears  to  have 
done,— those,  we  say,  wilh  expect  to  find  the  most  profound 
knowledge  of  Plato's  writings  displayed  in  these  notes,  and  the 
most  learned  explanations  of  every  difficulty  that  occurs  in  them. 
Such,  however,  as  have  formed  this  opinion,  will  probably  find 
themselves  disappointed  on  consulting  these  volumes.  They 
will  find  indeed  all  the  dreams  of  the  allegorising  philosophers, 
all  the  far-fetched  and  fanciful  doctrines  of  Proclus  and  his  as- 
sociates;  but  they  will  look  in  vain  for  sound  judgement  and 
accurate  reasoning.  They  will  see  some  of  the  wildest  chimae- 
ras  that  ever  entered  the  human  mind,  considered  by  Mr.  Taylor 
as  most  important  truths  •,  and  they  will  discover  that  Plato's 
meaning,  according  to  this,  scheme  of  things,  is  not  less  abstruse 
and  mysterious  than  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Many  con- 
ceived Hutchinson  to  have  indulged  fancy  to  its  full  extent, 
when  he  looked  into  the  sacred  volume  for  a  complete  system 
of  philosophy.  But  he  is  far  outstripped  by  the  disciples  of  the 
Platonic  school,  who  can  find  in  their  master's  writings  all  the 
knowledge  that  is  worth  attaining. 

We  had  always  thought  the  sentiments  of  a  great  and  civi- 
lised people  entitled  to  some  respect  •,  more  especially  when 
those  sentiments  were  not  peculiar  to  them,  but  were  maintained 
and  defended  by  some  of  die  wisest  and  best  men  of  the  wisest 
and  most  enlightened  nations:  we  had  learned  (such  was  the 
folly  of  ourselves  or  our  teachers)  to  distrust  our  own  opinions, 
when  opposed  by  the  united  voice  of  great  and  able  men,  who 
were  anxious  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  equally  interested 
with  ourselves  to  determine  on  which  side  it  lay.  Not  so  Mr. 
Taylor.  He  has  been  educated  in.  a  very  different  school — a 
school  from  which  diffidence  is  banished,  and  in  which  confi- 
dence has  fixed  its  seat.  We  are  led  to  this  remark  by  the 
following  observations  of  Mr.  Taylor,  in  vv^hich  he  seems  eagerly 
to  have  embraced  an  opportunity  of  showing  his   inveteracy 

-  against  Christianity  and  its  professors,  whose  *  barbaric,  modern^ 
md  GaliUan '  spirit  he  looks  on,  we  suppose,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  presenting  a  powerful  impediment  to. the  reception  pf 

:  his.  favourite,  philosophy  and  attendant  paganism.  In  a  note  on 
a  passage  of  the  Cratyius,  Vol.  5.  p.  507,  of  the  translation,  Mr. 

-  Taylor  says,- ■   ^  :■ 

*  Heaven,  which  is  here  characterised  by  sights,  is  the  heaven  v^rhiph 
:  ,f?lato  so  much  celebrates  ia  the  Phsdrus,  and  compu6e%  that-  order  of 
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^ods  which  is  culled  by  the  Chaldean  oracles  v^rfto;  xxi  v9f;;5;,  t.  e, 
intelligible  and  at  the  same  time  intellectual.  This  will  he  evident  frpm 
considering  that  Plato,  in  what  follows,  admits  with  Hesiod,  that  there 
are  gods  superior  to  heaven,  such  as  Night,  Chaos,  &c.  But  as 
sight  corresponds  to  intelligence,  and  this  is  the  same  with  that  whicK 
is  both  intelligible  and  intellectual,  and  as  Saturn  is  the  summit  of  the 
intellectual  order,  it  is  evident  that  heaven  must  compose  the  middle 
order  of  gods  characterised  by  intelligence,  and  that  the  order  above 
this  mu^t  be  entirely  intelligible.  In  consequence  of  all  thisy  tuhat  must 
tue  think  of  their  system  auho  suppose  Heaven,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  and 
indeed  all  the  gods  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  dead 
men  deified,  notiuith standing  the  above  etymologies,  and  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Plato  to  the  contrary  in  the  Timaus,  <who  represents  the  demiur^ 
gus  commanding  the  subordinate  gods,  after  he  had  produced  them,  to  fa" 
hricate  men  and  other  animals  ?  For  my  onvn  part,  I  inoiv  not  'which  to 
admire  most,  the   ignorance,  the  impudence,  or  the  impiety 

OF  SUCH  ASSERTIONS.  AlL  THAT  CAN  BE  SAID  IS,  THAT  SUCH 
OPINIONS  ARE  TRULY  BARBARIC,  MODERN,  AND  GalIL/EAN.* 

We  entertain  no  doubt  that  our  readers  will  be  wonder- 
fully struck  by  Mr.  Taylor's  convincing  arguments.  He  is 
proving,  it  will  be  observed,  the  excellence  of  the  theology  of 
the  ancients,  and  refuting  the  folly  of  those  who  consider  their 
gods  as  dead  men  deified.  How  is  this  done  ?  By  telling  us 
what  one  of  its  votaries  thought.  This  surely  is  a  new  mode 
of  reasoning,  and  a  new  system  of  logic.  In  future,  when  dis- 
puting about  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  have  only  to  say  St. 
Paul  affirmed  it  to  be  true  ;  and  our  adversaries,  no  doubt,  will 
be  silenced  and  convinced  !  But  to  be  serious ;  what  shall  we 
think  of  one  who  has  not  only  ventured  to  recommend  to  the 
world  a  system  which  time  and  superior  knowledge  have  over- 
thrown, but  has  dared  to  call  all  that  differ  from  him  in  senti- 
ment, FOOLS,  Goths,  and  GALiLiEANS  ?  We  can  assure  him 
that  the  Christian  is  not  to  be  railed  out  of  his  religion,  that  the 
term  Galilaan  betrays  only  the  rage  and  venom  of  the  writer, 
•  and  that  the  only  sentiments  which  such  remarks  occasion  are 
those  of  pity  and  wonder — pity,  that  a  man  should  have  de^^oted 
to  such  absurd  subjects  an  industry  that  might  have  been  converted 
to  useful  purposes ;  wonder,  that  in  recommending  tenets  so 
opposite  to  the  feelings  of  mankind,  he  did  not  see  the  propriety 
of  substituting  argument  for  abuse.  But  perhaps  we  ought  to 
wonder  at  nothing  that  can  flow  from  the  pen  of  that  man  who 
has  not  only  had  the  modesty  to  believe  himself  the  only  en- 
lightened person  that  has  lived  within  the  last  thousand  years,  but 
has  even  avowed  that  belief,  and  pubhshed  it  to  the  world. 

Yet  let  us  proceed  to  give  a  further  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
fare  which  the  reader  is  to  expect  in  the  notes  under  considera- 
tion. We  will  take  one  from  the  same  dialogue ;  it  occurs  at 
page  522,  Vol.  5, 

*  For  an  accurate  and  beautiful  account  of  these  four  powers  itf  the 
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tti'n,  and  hi«  nature  in  general,  let  the  Platonic  reader  ^tteTrtd  to  fh^ 
"following  observations  extracted  from  Proclus,  on  Plato's  theology 
and  on  the  Timsseus,  and  from  the  emperor  Julian's  oration  to  tliis 
glorious  luminary  of  the  world.  To  a  truly  modern  reader,  indeed,  it 
will  doubtless  appear  absurd  in  the  extreme  to  call  the  sun  a  god  ; 
for  such  regard  only  his  visible  orb,  which  is  nothing  more  than  the 
vehicle  (deified  as  much  as  is  possible  to  body)  of  an  intellectual  and 
divine  nature.  One  should  think,  however,  reasoning  from  analogy 
might  convince  even  a  careless  observer  that  a  body  so  traascendently 
glorious  and  beneficent,  must  be  something  superior  to  a  mere  inani- 
mate mass  of  matter.  For  if  such  vile  bodies  as  are  daily  seen  mov- 
ing on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  endued  with  hfc  (bodies  whose  utihty 
to  the  universe  is  so  comparatively  small)  what  ought  we  to  think  of 
the  body  of  the  sun  !  Surely  that  its  life  is  infinitely  superior  not  only  to 
that  of  brutes  hut  even  to  that  of  men  :  for  unless  nve  allow  that  as  body 
is  to  body  so  is  soul  to  sotdy  ive  destroy  all  the  order  of  things^  and  muH 
suppose  that  the  artificer  of  the  world  acted  unwisely  and  even  absurdly  in 
its  fabrication.  And  from  hence  the  reader  may  perceive  how  necessarily 
impiety  is  connected  with  unbelief  in  ancient  theology.  But  to  begin  with 
our  account  of  the  powers  and  properties  of  this  mighty  ruler  of  the 
world : 

*  The  fontal  sun  subsists  in  Jupiter,  the  perfect  artificer  of  the 
world,  who  produced  the  hypostasis  of  the  sun  from  his  own  essence. 
Through  the  solar  fountain  contained  in  his  essence,  the  demiurgus 
generates  solar  powers  in  the  principles  of  the  universe,  and  a  triad  of 
solar  gods,  through  which  all  things  are  unfolded  into  hght,  and  are 
perfected  and  replenished  with  intellectual  goods ;  through  the  first 
of  these  solar  monads  participating  unpolluted  light,  and  intelligible 
harmony  ;  but  from  the  other  two,  efficacious  power,  vigour,  and  de- 
miurgic perfection.  The  sun  subsists  in  the  most  beautiful  propor- 
tion to  the  good ;  for  as  splendour  proceeding  from  the  good  is  the 
light  of  intelHgible  natures,  so  that  proceeding  from  Apollo  is  the 
light  of  the  intellectual  world:  and  that  which  emanates  from  the  ap- 
parent sun,  is  the  hght  of  the  sensible  world.  And  both  the  sun  and 
Apollo  are  analogous  to  the  good;  but  sensible  hght  and  intellectual 
truth  are  analogous  to  superessential  light.  But  though  Apollo  and 
the  sun  subsist  in  wonderful  union  with  each  other, yet  they  both  inherit 
a  proper  distinction  and  diversity  of  nature.  Hence  by  poets  inspired 
.by  Phoebus,  the  different  generative  causes  of  the  two  are  celebrated, 
and  the  fountains  are  distinguished  frem  which  their  hypostatis  is  de- 
rived. At  the  same  time  they  are  described  as  closely  united  witfi 
each  other,  and  are  celebrated  with  each  other's  mutual  appellations  : 
for  the  sun  vehemently  rejoices  to  be  celebrated  as  Apollo ;  and 
Apollo  when  he  is  invoked  as  the  sun,  benignantly  imparts  the  splen- 
did hght  of  truth.  It  is  the  illustrious  property  of  Apollo  to  collect 
multitude  into  one,  to  comprehend  number  in  one,  and  from  one  to 
produce  many  natures ;  to  convolve  in  himself,  through  intellectual 
simplicity,  all  the  variety  of  secondaiy  natures ;  and,  through  one 
hyparxis,  to  eoUect  into  one,  multiform  essences  and  powers.  This 
god,  through  a  simplicity  excm^  from  multitude,  imparts  to  secon- 
dary natures  prophetic  truth ;  for  that  which  is  simple,  is  the  same 
with  that  which  is  true  :  but  through  his  liberated  essence  he  imparts 
%  purifying,  unpolluted  and  preserving  power  j  jaud  his  emission  of 
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arrows  is  the  sy,mbol  of  his  destroying  every  thing  inordinate,  wan- 
dering, and  immoderate  in  the  world.  But  his  revolution  is  the  sym- 
bol of  the  harmonic  motion  of  the  universe,  collecting  all  things  into 
union  and  consent.  And  these  four  powers  of  the  god  may  be  ac- 
commodated to  the  three  solar  monads,  v^'hich  he  contains.-  The  first 
monad  *  therefore  of  this  god  is  enunciative  of  the  truth,  and  of  the 
intellectual  light  which  subsists  occultly  in  the  gods.  The  second f 
is  destructive  of  every  thing  wandering  and  confused  ;  but  the  third  j 
causes  all  things  to  subsist  in  symmetry  and  famiharity  with  each 
other  through  harmonic  reasons,  And  the  unpolluted  and  most  pure 
cause,  which  he  comprehends  in  himself,  obtains  the  principahty,  il- 
luminating all  things  with  perfection  and  power,  according  to  nature, 
and  banishing  every  thing  contrai-y  to.  these. 

*  Hence,  of  the  solar  triad,  the  first  monad  unfolds  intellectual 
light,  enunciates  it  to  all  secondary  natures,  fills  all  things  with  uni- 
versal truth,  and  converts  them  to  the  intellect  of  the  gods ;  which 
employment  is  ascribed  to  the  prophetic  power  of  Apollo,  who  pro- 
duces into  light  the  truth  contained  in  divine  natures,  and  perfects 
that  which  is  unknown  in  the  second  Orders  of  things.  But  the  se- 
cond and  third  monads  are  the  causes  of  efiicacious  vigour,  demiurgic 
affection  in  the  universe,  and  perfect  energy,  according  to  which 
these  monads  adorn  every  sensible  nature,  and  exterminate  every  thing 
indefinite  or  inordinate  in  the  world. 

*  And  one  monad  is  analogous  to  musical  fabrication,  and  to  the 
harmonic  providence  of  natures  which  are  moved.  But  the  second  is 
analogous  to  that  which  is  destructive  of  all  confusion,  and  of  that 
perturbation  which  is  contrary  to  form  and  the  orderly  disposition  of 
the  universe.  But  the  third  monad  which  supplies  all  things  with  an 
abundant  communion  of  beauty,  and  extends  true  beatitude  to  all 
things,  bounds  the  solar  principles,  and  guards  its  triple  progression. 
In  a  similar  manner  likewise,  it  illuminates  progressions  with  a  per- 
fect and  intellectual  measure  of  a  blessed  hfe,  by  those  purifying  and 
paeonian  powers  of  the  king  Apollo,  vi^hich  obtain  an  analogous 
principality  in  the  sun.  The  sun  is  allotted  a  supermundane  order  ia 
the  world,  an  unbegotten  supremacy  among  generated  forms,  and  an 
intellectual  dignity  among  sensible  natures.  Hence  he  has  a  twofold 
progression,  one  in  conjunction  with  the  other  mundane  gods,  but 
the  other  exempt  from  them,  supernatural  and  unknown.  For  the 
demiurgus,  according  to  Plato  in  the  Timseus,  enkindled  in  the  solar 
sphere  a  light  unlike  the  splendour  of  the  other  planets,  producing  it 
from  his  own  essence,  extending  to  mundane  natures,  as  it  were  from 
gome  certain  secret  recesses,  a  symbol  of  intellectual  essences,  and  ex- 
hibiting to  the  universe  the  arcane  nature  of  the  supermundane  gods. 
Hence  when  the  sun  first  arose,  he  astonished  the  mundan^  gods,  all 
of  v/hom  were  desirous  of  dancing  round  him,  and  being  replenished 
with  his  light.  The  sun,  too,  governs  the  twofold  co-ordinations  of 
the  world,  which  co-ordinations  are  denominated  hands  by-those  who 
are  skilled  in  divine  concerns,  because  they  are  effective,  motive,  and 
demiurgic  of  the,-  universe.  But  they  are  considered  as  twofold  \.  ope 
the  right  hand,  but  the  other  the  ^. 
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*  As  the  sun  by  hi«  corporeal  heat  draws  all  corporeal  natures  up- 
wards from  the  earth,  raising  them  and  causing  them  to  vegetate  by 
his  admirable  warmth  ;  so  by  a  secret,  incorporeal,  and  divine  nature, 
resident  in  his  rays,  he  much  more  attracts  and  elevates  fortunate 
souls  to  his  divinity.  He  was  called  by  the  Chaldeans,  the  seven- 
rayed  god  :  and  light,  of  which  he  is  the  fountain,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  sincere  energy  of  an  intellect  perfectly  pure,  illuminating  in 
its  proper  habitation  the  middle  region  of  the  heavens  :  and  from  this 
exalted  situation  scattering  its  hght,  it  fills  all  the  celestial  orbs  with 
powerful  vigour,  and  illuminates  the  universe  with  divine  and  incor- 
ruptible light. 

*  The  sun  is  said  to  be  the  progeny  of  Hyperion  and  Thea  ;  signi- 
fying by  this  that  he  is  the  legitimate  progeny  of  the  supereminent 
god,  and  that  he  is  of  a  nature  truly  divine.  This  god  comprehends, 
in  hmited  measures,  the  regions  of  generations,  and  confers  perpetuity 
on  its  nature.  Hence,  exciting  a  nature  of  this  kind  with  a  sure  and 
measured  motion  he  raises  and  invigorates  it  as  he  approaches,  and  di- 
minishes and  destroys  it  as  he  recedes  :  or  rather  he  vivifies  it  by  his 
progress,  moving  and  pouring  into  generation  the  rivers  of  life.  The 
sun  is  the  vivifying  medium  of  the  apparent  and  mundane  gods,  and 
of  the  intelligible  gods  that  surround  the  good.  So  far  as  the  sun 
contains  in  himself  the  principles  of  the  most  beautiful  intellectual 
temperament,  he  becomes  Apollo,  the  leader  of  the  Muses ;  but  so 
far  as  he  accomplishes  the  elegant  order  of  the  whole  of  life,  he  ge- 
nerates Esculapius  in  the  world,  whom  at  the  same  time  he  compre- 
hended in  himself  prior  to  the  world :  and  he  generates  Bacchus 
through  his  containing  the  cause  of  a  partial  essence  and  divisible 
energy.  The  sun,  too,  is  the  cause  of  that  better  condition  of  being 
belonging  to  angels,  daemons,  heroes,  and  partial  divine  souls,  who 
perpetually  abide  in  the  reason  of  their  exemplar  and  idea,  without 
merging  themselves  in  the  darkness  of  body.  As  the  sun  quadruply 
divides  the  three  worlds,  'viz.  the  empyrean,  the  aethereal,  and  the 
material,  on  account  of  the  (Communion  of  the  zodiac  with  each  ;  so 
he  again  divides  the  zodiac  into  twelve  powers  of  gods,  and  each  of 
these  into  three  others  :  so  that  thirty-six  are  product  in  the  whole. 
Hence  a  triple  benefit  of  the  graces  is  conferred  on  us  from  those 
circles,  which  the  god,  quadruply  dividing,  produces,  through  this 
division,  a  quadripartite  beauty  and  elegance  of  seasons  and  times. 
MonimuR  and  Azizus,  'V!%,  Mercury  and  Mars,  are  the  attendants  of 
the  sun,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  diffuse  a  variety  of  goods  on 
the  earth.  The  sun  loosens  souls  from  the  bands  of  a  corporeal  na- 
ture, reduces  them  to  the  kindred  essence  of  divinity,  and  assigns 
them  the  subtle  and  firm  texture  of  divine  splendour,  as  a  vehicle  in 
which  they  may  safely  descend  to  the  realms  of  generation.  And 
lastly,  the  sun  being  supermundane,  emits  the  fountains  of  light ;  for 
among  supermundane  natures,  there  is  a  solar  world  and  total  light : 
and  this  light  is  a  monad  prior  to  the  empyrean,  xthereal,  and  ma- 
terial worlds. 

*  I  only  add,  that  it  appears  from  the  last  chapter  of  the  fourth 
book  of  Proclus  on  Plato's  Theology,  that  the  .celebrated  seven 
worlds  of  the  Chaldeans  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows  :  One  empy- 
rean ;  three  jethereal,  situated  above  tlie  inerratic  sphere  j  and  three 
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material,  consisting  of  the  incrratic  sphere,  the  seven  planets,  ami  the 
sublunary  region.  For  after  observing,  that  of  the  comprehending 
triad  of  gods,  one  is  fiery  or  empyrean,  another  oethereal,  and  another 
material,  he  inquires  why  the  gods  called  Teletarchs,  or  sources  of 
initiation,  are  distributed  together  with  the  comprehending  gods  ? 
To  which  he  replies,  "  Because  the  first,  on  account  of  his  possessing 
the  extremities,  governs  like  a  charioteer  the  wing  of  fire.  But  the 
second,  comprehending  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  perfects 
aether,  which  is  itself  triple.  And  the  third,  comprehending  accord- 
ing to  one  union  a  round,  right-hned,  and  mixed  figure,  perfects  un- 
figured  and  formless  matter :  by  a  round  figure  forming  that  which 
is  inerratic  and  the  first  matter:  but  by  a  mixed  figure,  that  which  is 
erratic  and  second  matter;  for  there  (that  is,  among  the  planets) 
circumvolution  subsists  :  and  by  a  right-line  figure,  a  nature  under  the 
moon,  and  ultimate  matter."  From  this  passage  it  is  evident  that 
both  Patricius  and  Stanley  were  mistaken,  in  conceiving  the  meaning 
of  the  account  given  by  Psellus  (in  his  summary  exposition  of  the 
Assyrian  dogmata)  of  these  seven  worlds;  which,  when  properly 
understood,  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  of  Proclus,  as  the  fol- 
lowing citation  evinces :  'Evra,  h  (pao-i  v.ocu.ovs  o-r^fxcKriKWc:  Ea- 
Tfvpoy  iva,  kxi  irpwrov.  Ka/  rpsi^  (j.bO'  avrov  ai^spiovg,  BtziroL  tpzis 
vkaiovs,  ro  ocTtXavcc,  ro  TActvc/jjasvoy,  y.0Li  ro  vito  csKr^vrtV.  "  They 
assert  that  there  are  seven  corporeal  worlds  ;  one  empyrean  and  the 
first ;  after  this  three  aethereal  worlds ;  and  last  of  all,  three  material ; 
the  inerratic  sphere,  the  planetary  system,  and  the  sublunary  region." 
But  Patricius  and  Stanley  conceived  the  passage  as  if  the  three  rethe- 
real  and  three  material  worlds  were  distributed  by  the  Assyrians  into 
the  inerratic  sphere,  the  planets,  and  the  sublunary  world.  It  is 
likewise  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  Assyrians,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Julian  in  his  Hymn  to  the  Sun,  considered  that  luminary 
as  moving  beyond  the  inerratic  sphere,  in  the  middle  of  the  seven 
worlds;  so  that  the  sun,  in  consequence  of  this  dogma,  must  re- 
volve in  the  last  of  the  aethereal  worlds.' 

After  this  account  of  the  sun,  which  is  as  *  accurate  and 
beautiful '  as  it  is  '  plain  and  intelUgibley  we  must  certainly  con- 
fess the  superiority  of  the  Platonic  theology.  Surely  our  *  souls 
must  be  attracted '  by  the  divinity  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  since  this 
*  sun  '  of  wisdom  has  arisen  amongst  us  gross  and  *  mundane  ' 
creatures,  and  has  condescended  to  unfold  to  us  these  *  arcane 
dogmas,'  we  must  be  unquestionably  *  astonished,'  and  certainly 
be  '  desirous  of  dancing  around  him,  and  of  being  replenished 
with  his  light.'  After  the  confident  manner  in  which  this  gen- 
tleman, with  his  predecessors  Proclus,  Jamblichus,  and  Porphyry, 
speak  of  the  '  ApoUos,  Mercurys,  erratic,  and  inerratic  spheres, 
&c.* 

Who  from  celestial  origlne 
Derive  themsehes  in  a  right  line, 

we  cannot  doubt  of  his  having  been  prime  minister  or  privy 
counsellor  to  the  demiurgus :  or,  at  least,  we  must  sup- 
pose him,  like  Mohammed  of  old,  to  have  been  favoured  by  a 
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Special  messenger  who  brought  to  him  these  tidings  from  the 
invisible  world :  for  certainly  without  such  intelligence,  if  all 
the  absurdities  that  himself,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Academic 
spawn,  have  written,  had  been  as  true  as  they  are  false,  had  been 
as  probable  as  they  are  ridiculous,  how  could  these  ivise  folk 
have  been  assured  of  them  ?  But  perhaps  we  are  unjust  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  talents — he  is  probably  possessed  of  a  happy  memory : 
he  may  recollect  all  that  happened  unto  him  before  he  came  in- 
to the  body  :  he  may  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  em- 
pyrean world,  &c.  and  he  may  have  been  honoured  with  an  in- 
troduction to  those  condescending  deities  Jupiter,  Bacchus,  and 
Apollo, 

From  whose  divine  illumination 
He  stole  his  pagan  revelation. 

Under  either  of  these  suppositions  he  may  have  been  assured  o£ 
the  truths  contained  in  this  sublime  edifying  note,  and  may  under- 
stand them  too  •,  we,  however,  who  have  not  been  *  attracted  by 
the  sun,*  no,  nor  even  by  his  sister,  Luna,  and  who  cannot 
therefore  claim  the  distinguished  privilege  of  being  planet-stntck^ 
or  lunatics,  are  totally  unable  to  comprehend  them ;  and,  what 
is  worse  than  all,  we  fear  that  our  readers  labour  under  the  like 
misfortune. — We  beg  Mr. Taylor's  pardon:  we  had  forgotten  one 
expression  in  the  former  part  of  the  note,  which  is  intelligible 
enough,  and  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful ;  as  body 
IS  TO  BODY,  so  IS  SOUL  TO  SOUL.  What  an  important  discovery- 
is  here  communicated  to  the  world  !  Emperors,  kings,  and  cri- 
tics, no  longer  hesitate  in  measuring  the  abilities  of  different  men: 
politicians,  cease  your  disputes  about  the  talents  of  Fox  or  Pitt. 
Send  only  for  a  pair  of  scales,  and  weigh  them  against  each  other. 
Do  by  them  as  Homer  represents  Jupiter  to  have  done ;  and  he 
who  kicks  the  beam  must  confess  his  inferiority.  Of  one  thing  the 
modern  reader  may,  with  us,  desire  to  be  informed,  what  is 
tlie  maximum  and  minimum  of  deification.  Perhaps  Mr.  Taylor 
has  a  method  of  fluxions  by  which  he  can  determine  the  pro- 
blem ;  and,  in  such  case,  we  hope  he  will  favour  the  world 
with  this  new  branch  of  science. 

And  here  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Plato,  will  ask,  if  it  be  in  consequence  of  such  trifling  that 
this  philosopher  has  been  called  divine.  We  can  assure  him 
that  it  is  not :  we  can  assure  him  that  these  follies  have,  with 
little  exception,  been  fathered  upon  him  by  fanatics  professing 
themselves  his  disciples,  and  v/ho  wished  to  find  in  him  what  he 
never  professed  to  possess — complete  information  upon  every 
question :  in  consequence  of  this,  they  have  so  twisted  and 
turned  his  meaning,  that,  could  the  sage  peruse  their  comments, 
he  would  stare  as  wildly  as  the  rustic  did  at  his  son,  and  ask  in 
amazement,  *  Is  this  mv  son  Tom  ? '    But  to  leave  Mr.  Taylor's 
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*-monaAl5>  nnd  Apollo,  and  astonished  mundane  gods  dancing 
around  the  sun  when  he  first  arose  ;'  to  leave  idso  his  *  daemons, 
heroes,  and  angels  who  pei*}^ctually  abide  in  the  reason  of  their 
exemplar  and  idea; '  what  will  the  reader  think  of  his  sagacity, 
when  we  tell  him  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  settled  in  a  few  lines 
WThat  has  occupied  the  wits  and  the  pens  of  the  most  learned 
witjiout  having  been  brought  to  a  final  conclusion  ?  No  less 
than  the  existence  of  the  Trojan  war  has  this  Brlareus  demo- 
lished, in  liis  ovi^n  opinion  at  least,  by  a  single  blow.  Let  us 
report  what  he  says,  producing  first  the  passage  on  which  all 
his  convincing  arguments  depend.  It  occurs  in  the  Phaedrus, 
Vol.  3,  p.  312,  of  the  present  translation. 

*  But  there  is,'  says  Plato,  *  an  ancient  purification  for  those  who 
offend  in  tnatters  respecting  mythology  which  Homer  did  not  per- 
ceive, but  which,  was  known  to  Stesichorus.  For  being  deprived  of 
his  eyes  through  the  accusation  of  Helen,  he  was  not  Hke  Homer, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  his  blindness,  but  knew  it  as  being  a  mu 
sician.     So  that  he  immediately  composed  the  following  lines  ; 

*  False  was  my  tale  ;  thou  ne*er  across  the  main 
In  beauteous  ships  didst  fly,  Troy's  lofty  to\v*r5  to  gain.  * 

*  And  having  thus  composed  a  poem  directly  contrary  to  what  \\ 
had  before  published,  and  which  is  called  a  recantation,  he  imme^ 
diately  recovered  his  lost  sight.* 

On  tliis  passage  Mr.  Taylor  thus  comments. 

*  From  hence  It  is  evident  that  the  narration  of  the  rape  of  Helena  and 
cf  the  Trojan  <war,  is  entirely  mythological,  concealing  certain  divine  truths 
under  the  symbols  of  fable.  But  as  this  account  of  Stesichorus  and 
the  fable  of  the  Ihad  is  beautifully  explained  by  Proclus  on  Plato's 
Republic,  p.  393,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  the  following  epi- 
tomised translation  of  his  commit.  "  Stesichorus,  who  considered 
the  whole  fable  of  Helen  as  a  true  narration,  who  approved  the  con- 
sequent transactions  and  established  his  poetry  accordingly,  with 
great  propriety  suffered  the  punishment  of  his  folly,  that  is,  ignorance: 
but  at  length,  through  the  assistance  of  music,  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
knowledged his  error  ;  and  thus,  through  understanding  the  mysteries 
concerning  Helen  and  the  Trojan  war,  to  have  recovered  his  sight. 
But  Homer  is  said  to  have  been  bhnd,  not  on  account  of  his  igno- 
rance of  these  mysteries,  as  Stesichorus,  but  through  a  more  perfect 
habit  of  the  soul,  /.  e.  by  separating  liimself  from  sensible  beauty,  esta- 
blishing his  intelligence  above  all  apparent  harmony,  and  extending 
the  intellect  of  his  soul  to  unapparent  and  true  harmony.  Hence  he 
is  said  to  have  been  blind,  because  divine  beauty  cannot  be  usurped 
by  corporeal  eyes.  On  this  account,  fables  bordering  upon  tragedy 
represent  Homer  as  deprived  of  sight  on  account  of  his  accusation  of 
Helen.  But  fables,  in  my  opinion,  intend  to  signify  by  Helen  all 
tjie  beauty  subsisting  about  generation,  for  which  there  is  a  perpetual 
battle  of  souls,  till  the  more  intellectual  having  vanquished  the  mofe 
irrational  forms  of  fife,  return  to  that  place  from  which  thcv  original!]^—! 
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carn<?.  But,  according  to  some,  the  period  of  their  circulation  about 
sensible  forms  consists,  of  ten  thousand  years,  since  a  thousand  years 
produce  one  ambit  as  of  one  year.  For  nine  years  therefore,  u  e,  for 
nine  thousand  yeai's,  souls  revolve  about  generation  ;  but  in  the  tenth, 
having  vanquished  all  the  barbaric  tumult,  they  are  said  to  return  to 
their  paternal  habitatign."     Note  3. 

Hushed  then  be  every  dispute,  and  let  all  confess  their  obli- 
gations to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Who,  after  so  conclusive 
a  chain  of  argumentation,  shall  dare  to  stand  forth  the  champion 
of  the  Trojan  war?  What  audacity  are  sucb  critics  as  MM. 
Chevalier,  Chandler,  and  Gell,  guilty  of,  in  contending  for 
the  existence  of  this,  war  ! — and  how  useless  the  labour  of  Mr. 
Bryant,  in  denying  it !  Plato  has  said,  (and  who  shall  be  hardy 
enough  to  contradict  what  Pkto  has  affirmed  ?)  that  Stesichorus 
lost  his  sight  for  ailirming  Helen  to  have  gone  to  Troy,  and  re- 
covered it  again  immediately  upon  his  recantation.  A  miracle 
was  thus  wrought  in  condemnation  of  the  story;  and  who  will 
refuse  his  credit  to  a  miracle  ?  But  stop^-not  quite  so  fast ;  no 
miracle  was  wrought,  say  Proclus  and  Mr.  Taylor  :  Stesichorus 
was  not  blind ;  and  Plato  is  only  joking.  Stesichorus  first  of 
all  believed  the  Trojan  war  to  have  really  taken  place ;  he  was 
then  allegorically  blind.  He  afterwards  changed  his  opinion, 
and  believed  there  was  no  trudi  in  the  kory  •,  he  then  allegori- 
cally received  his  sight !  So  that  at  last  we  descend  from  a 
miracle,  wrought  in  condemnation  of  the  story,  to  this  simple 
fact :  Stesichorus  once  thought  the  Trojan  war  to  have  been  a 
real  history,  but  afterwards  thought  otheriuise.  The  whole  force 
of  the  argument  may  be  comprehended  in  this  syllogism: — 

If  a  man  in  the  course  of  his  life  have  two  different  opinions 
upon  any  subject,  the  last  opinioji  tliat  he  lias  formed  upon  it 
must  be  true : 

Stesichorus  had  two  opinions  about  the  Trojan  war,  and  his 
last  opinion  was  that  it  never  did  exist : 

Tire  Trojan  war  therefore  never  did  exist. — After  so  irrefra- 
gable an  argument,  it  certainly  must  be  evident  that  the  rape  of 
Helen  is  mythological :  and  we  must  be  inconceivably  dull*,  for  to 
U3  it  appears  that  Mr.  Taylor's  reasons  are  more  flimsy  than  a 
spider's  web  j  and  that,  when  he  values  himself  upon  having 
decided  the  point,  he  has  hot  written  one  iota  to  the  purpose. 

Tl/,y,^su  Qiy%<T')(p^Bv(j<;  Mpv^Jos  (pdkov  di^f)  (J'aV  dv-Tca 
Tpi^Sd  re  y.ql)  rsrpccyjsi  ^ixrpviph  IWeo'g  yjipos  "*• 
The  above  note  affords,  too,  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the 
-happy  art  of  making  '  quodlibet  ex  quolibet,^  which  these  Platonists 
possess.    Poor  Homer,  forsooth,  must  be  converted  into  a  store- 
house of  mysteries  ;  his  contest  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
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turned  into  *  a  perpetual  battle  of  souls,  till  the  more  rational, 
having  vanquished  the  more  irrational  forms  of  life,  return  to 
that  place  whence  they  originally  proceeded  I  But  what  ar- 
gument have  we  of  this  ?  None.  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Pro- 
clus  say  so ;  and  their  assertion  is,  in  their  own  opinions, 
we  suppose,  better  than  ten  thousand  arguments.  Peter  vows 
that  *  the  bread  is  very  good  bread,  and  very  good  meat,  and 
very  good  wine  too :'  and  who  shall  contradict  him  ?  Let 
Martin  do  it  at  his  peril.  Homer  and  Stesichorus  are  both 
blind,  and  both  blind  for  the  same  thing — asserting  the  rape  of 
Helen.  But  Homer's  blindness  is  symbolical  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries,  Stesichorus's  of  his  ignorance  of  them.  How  is 
this  proved  ?  Just  as  before.  Brutus  says  so  ;  '  and  Brutus 
is  an  honourable  man.'  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  ap- 
plying to  such  writers  the  following  very  apposite  description 
of  Butler. 

He  was  a  shrewd  philosopher. 


And  had  read  ev'ry  text  and  gloss  over  : 
Whatever  the  crabbed'st  author  hath, 
He  understood  by  implicit  faith. — 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 
And  knew  their  nature  by  abstracts ; 
Where  Entity  and  Quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly  ; 
Where  truth  in  person  does  appear. 
Like  words  congeaPd  in  northern  air. — 
A  second  Thovms  ;  or,  at  once 
To  name  them  all,  another  Dunce.—' 
For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 
As  tough  as  learned  Sorbontst. 
And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scull 
That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  full ; 
Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 
That's  to  be  let  unfurnished. 

We  could  gratify  the  reader  with  many  other  notes  of  a  na- 
ture equally  improving ;  but  we  are  induced  to  think  he  would 
not  thank  us  for  them.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  Mr.  Sydenham's 
part  of  the  performance.  Upon  this  it  will  be  unnecessary  for 
us  to  dwell,  as  the  public  are  already  acquainted  with  its  merits, 
to  which,  indeed,  Mr.  Taylor  has  borne  his  testimony  in  a 
manner  that  does  him  credit ;  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  our  readers  the  eulogium  which  he  has  passed 
upon  his  friend.  After  mentioning  the  dialogues  translated  by 
Mr.  Sydenham,  he  thus  proceeds  : 

*  I  have  already  observed,  and  with  deep  regret,  that  this  excel- 
lent, though  unfortunate  scholar,  died  before  he  had  made  that  pro- 
ficiency in  the  philosophy  of  Plato  which  might  have  been  reasonably 
expected  from  so  fair  a  beginning.  I  personally  knew  him  only  ia 
the  decline  of  life,  when  his  mental  powers  were  not  only  considerably 
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impaired  by  age,  but  greatly  injured  by  calamity.  His  life  had  been 
very  stormy  :  his  circumstances,  for  many  years  preceding  his  death, 
were  indigent  ;  his  patrons  were  by  no  means  liberal,  and  his  real 
friends  were  neither  numerous  nor  affluent.  He  began  the  study 
of  Plato,  as  he  himself  informed  me,  when  he  had  considerably  pass- 
ed the  meridian  of  life,  and  with  the  most  unfortunate  prejudices 
against  his  best  disciples,  w^hich  I  attempted  to  remove,  during  my 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  partly  succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  but  in- 
firmity and  death  prevented  its  completion.  I  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  examining,  and  comparing  with  the  original,  all  those 
parts  of  the  dialogues  which  he  translated,  that  are  more  deeply  phi- 
losophical, or  that  contain  any  thing  of  the  theology  of  Plato.  His 
translation,  however,  of  other  parts  which  are  not  so  abstruse,  are 
\js'\  excellent.  In  these,  he  not  only  presents  the  reader  faithfully  with 
the  matter,  but  likewise  with  the  genuine  manner  of  Plato.  The 
notes  too,  which  accompany  the  translation  of  these  parts,  generally 
exhibit  just  criticism,  and  extensive  learning,  an  elegant  taste,  and  a 
genius  naturally  philosophic'     Introd.     p.  cvi. 

To  the  commendatory  parts  of  the  above  paragraph  we  are 
ready  to  give  our  assent :  nor  is  the  gratification  which  we  have 
experienced  from  Mr.  Sydenliam's  translation,  diminished  by 
his  supposed  ignorance  of  the  Platonic  tlieology,  and  his  want  of 
confidence  in  his  best  disciples.  But  we  restrain  ourselves  ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  those  among  our  readers  who  may  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Sydenham's  publications,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  the  style  in  which  his  translation  is  executed, 
taken  from  the  close  of  the  dialogue  called  *  The  First  Alclr- 
biades/ 

*  Soc.  We,  therefore,  were  not  at  all  right  in  admitting,  as  we  did 
just  now,  that  certain  persons  there  were  who  knew  not  themselves, 
tut  who  knew  what  belonged  to  them  and  was  theirs  ?  Neither  can 
such  as  know  not  themselves,  know  the  appertinences  to  what  is  theirs. 
For  it  seems,  that  'tis  the  province  of  one  and  the  same  person,  and 
is  from  one  and  the  same  science,  to  know  himself,  to  know  the 
things  which  are  his,  and  to  know^  the  appertinences  to  those  things. 

■*  Ale.  I  beheve  it  will  be  found  so. 

*  Soc.  And  whoever  is  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  himself,  and 
Is  his  own,  must  likewise  be  ignorant  of  what  belongs  to  other  men, 
and  18  theirs  ? 

*  Ale.  Undoubtedly. 

*  Soc.  And  if  he  is  ignorant  of  w^hat  belongs  to  other  men,  will  he 
not  be  ignorant  also  of  what  belongs  to  the  public,  and  other  civil 
states  ? 

*  Ale.  He  must  be  so. 

*  ^oc.  Such  a  man,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  politician  ? 

*  Ale.  Certainly  he  cannot. 

*  Soe.  Neither  will  he  be  fit  to  manage  a  family  I 

*  Ale.  Certainly  not. 

*  Soc.  Nor  will  he  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  I 

*  Ak.  He  will  not. 
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*  Soc,  And  will  not  the  man  who  knows  not  what  h«  is  doing,  d« 
amiss  ? 

*  Ale,  Certainly  so. 

*  Soc.  And  doing  amisf?,  will  he  not  act  ill  both  as  a  private  per- 
son, and  as  a  member  of  the  public  ? 

*  Jlc,  No  doubt  of  it. 

*  Soc.  And  the  man  who  acts  ill,  is  he  not  in  a  bad  condition  ? 

*  j41c,  a  very  bad  one. 

'  *  Soc,  And  in  what  condition  wiU  they  be  who  have  an  interest  in 
his  conduct  ? 

*  jililc.  In  a  very  bad  one  they,  too. 

*  Soc.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  any  man  should  be  happy 
if  he  is  not  wise  and  good  ? 

*  jilc.  it  is  not  possible. 

•*  Soc,  Those,  then,  who  are  bad  men,  are  in  a  bad  condition  ? 

^  Ale.  A  very  bad  one,  indeed. 

'■*  Soc.  Not  even  by  riches,  therefore,  is  a  man  delivered  out  of  ^ 
miserable  condition  ;  nor  by  any  other  thing  than  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue? 

*  Ale.  Apparently  so. 

*  Soc.  Fortifications,  therefore,  and  shipping,  and  harbours,  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  the  happiness  of  any  civil  states  ;  neither  will  the 
multitude  of  their  people,  nor  the  extent  of  their  territories,  if  they 
want  virtue  ? 

.    ^  Ale.  Of  none  at  all. 

*  Sac.  If,  then,  you  would  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city  well, 
and  rightly,  you  must  impart  virtue  to  your  citizens  ? 

'  Ale.  Beyond  qyestion. 

*  Soc.  But  can  a  man  impart  that  to  others  which  he  has  not  hiij)« 
self? 

'      '  Ale.  How  should  he  ? 

*  Soc.  You  yourself,    therefore,  in  the  first  place,  should  acquire 
'  virtue  ;  as  should  also  every  other  nian  who  has  any  thoughts  of  go- 
verning and  managing,  not  himself  only,  and  his  Own  private  affairSj 
but  the  people  also,  and  the  affairs  of  the  public. 

'  Ale.  True. 

*  Soc.  Not  arbitrary  power,  therefore,  nor  command,  ought  you 
to  procure,  neither  for  yourself  nor  for  the  city,  but  justice  and 
prudence  ? 

*  Ale.  It  is  evident. 

*  Soc.  For  if  ye  act  justly,  and  prudently,  your  own  conduct,  and 
that  of  the  city  too,  will  be  pleasing  unto  God  ? 

*  Ale,  'Tis  highly  probable. 

*  Soc,  And  ye  will  thus  act  by  looking,  as  we  said  before,  at  that 
which  is  divine  and  splendid  ? 

*  Ale,  Evidently  so. 

*  Soc.  And  further,  by  dirzcting  your  sight  hither,  ye  will  behold 
and  know  what  is  your  own  good*? 

*  Rather,  *  see  and  know  both  yourselves,  and  your  own  good.* 

'Tit/ta^  re  dv78§  y.a\  fa.  vtisrspa,  dycc^sc  Y.<xtQ'\>B(rH  r&  koCi  yycuasa'Se. 
Vol.ii.     p.  134.  D.     Rev. 
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*  Jle.  True. 

*  Soc.  Will  ye,  then,  not  act  both  rightly  and  well  ? 

*  ^ic.  Certainly. 

*  Soc.  And  acting  thus,  I  will  insure  happiness  both  to  yourself, 
and  the  city. 

*  j^Ic.  You  will  be  a  safe  insurer. 

*  Soc.  By  acting  unjustly,  as  looking  to  that  which  is  without 
God,  and  dark,  'tis  highly  probable  that  ye  will  perform  actions  si- 
milar to  what  ye  behold,  actions  dark  and  atheistical,  as  being  ignorant 
of  yourselves. 

*  yllc.  In  all  probability  that  would  be  the  case. 

^  Soc.  For,  O  my  friend  Alcibiades,  if  a  man  have  the  power  of 
doing  what  he  pleases,  and  at  the  same  time  want  intellect,-  what 
will  be  the  probable  consequence  of  such  arbitrary  power,  to  him- 
self if  he  is  a. private  person,  and  to  the  state,  ako,  if  he  governs  it? 
As  in  the  case  of  a  bodily  disease,  if  the  sick  person,  without  having 
medical  knowledge,  had  the  power  of  doing  what  he  pleased,  and  if 
he  tyrannised^ so  that  uo  person  woidd  dare  to  reprove  him,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  Would  it  not  be,  in  all  probability,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  body  ? 

*  ^Ic.  It  would  indeed. 

*  Soc.  And  in  the  affair  of  a  sea  voyage,  if  a  man,  void  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  belonging  to  a  sea  commander,  had  the  power  of 
acting  and  directing  in  the  vessel  as  he  thought  proper,  do  you  con- 
ceive what  would  be  the  consequence,  both  to  himself  and  the  com- 
panions of  his  voyage  ? 

*  ^Ic.  I  do  ;  that  they  would  all  be  lost. 

*  Soc.  Is  it' otherwise,  then,  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  or 
in  any  offices  of  command  or  power  ?  If  virtue  be  wanting  in  the  per- 
sons who  are  appointed  to  them,  will  not  the  consequence  be  an  evil 
and  destructive  conduct  ? 

*  u^lc.  It  must. 

*  Soc.  Arbitrary  power,  then,  my  noble  Alcibiades,  is  not  the 
thing  which  you  are  to  aim  at  procuring ;  neither  for  yourself, 
nor  yet  for  the  commonwealth  ;  but  virtue,  if  you  mean  either  your 
own  private  happiness  or  that  of  the  public. 

*  Jlc.  True. 

*  Soc.  And  before  one  acquires  virtue,  it  is  better  to  be  under  good 
government,  than  it  is  to  govern  ;  better  not  only  for  a  child,  but  for 
a  man. 

*  Jls,  Evidently  so.*     Vol.  i.     p.  92. 

The  great  length  to  which  we  have  already  extended  our  ex- 
amination of  the  present  work,  forbids  us  to  make  any  farther 
extract  from  Mr.  Sydenham's  translation.  Indeed,  for  the  rea- 
sons before  mentioned,  it  is  unnecessary.  In  selecting  the 
above  specimen,  we  have  been  only  influenced  by  the  useful  les- 
son it  conveys :  and  more  especially  as,  in  point  of  elegance 
and  faithfulness,  it  is  equal  to  almost  any  passage  that  has  ever 
flowed  from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman.  The  notes  that  accom- 
pany the  nine  dialogues,  and  which  have  Mr.  Sydenham  for 
their  author,  are  honoairable  testimonies  of  his  acuteness  and 
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erudition.  In  general,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  they  are  highly 
probable  :  but  here  and  there  we  meet  with  a  conjecture,  and 
it  would  be  wonderful  were  it  otherwise,  in  which  success  does 
not  seem  to  have  attended  him.  But  these  we  shall  not  now 
particularise;  trusting  that  the  conjectures  of  Mr.  Sydenham, 
and  other  scholars,  will  shortly  be  brought  to  the  test,  and 
be  confirmed,  or  refuted,  by  that  valuable  MS.  of  Plato,  with 
which  this  country  has  been  lately  enriched. 

We  now  close  these  volumes.  They  have  engrop.sed  so  great 
a  share  of  our  attention,  partly  in  consequence  of  their  own 
importance,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  character  of  the  trans- 
lator. Our  opinion  of  their  rnerits  it  is  almost  needless  to  re- 
peat. Wc  have  declared  the  style  to  be  inadequate  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  original ;  and  we  have  evinced  that  they  abound  in 
error  and  misconception.  Of  the  proficiency  of  Mr.  Taylor  in 
Grecian  literature,  they  leave  no  favourable  impression  :  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  of  his  contempt  of  others,  and  opinion  of  himself, 
they  have  left  a  strong  one.  The  only  commendation  we  can,  in 
conscience,  bestow  on  the  translator,  is  that  of  unwearied  in- 
dustry;  industry  in  a  cause  which  we  cannot  but  disapprove — 
the  cause  of  polytheism,  and  pagan  absurdities.  If  he  have  any 
thing  to  object  to  the  Christian  religion,  let  him  advance  with 
.his  objections.  The  grounds  of  our  belief  have  been  often  pub- 
lished to  the  world  ;  let  him  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  show 
that  they  are  invalid.  This  task  he  may  attempt,  but  he  will 
attempt  in  vain.  Nor  shall  we  readily  be  induced  to  exclude 
the  noon-tide  sun,  and  to  substitute  in  its  room  the  glimmering 
taper. 


Art.  III. — Wilkinson's  Elements  of  Galvanism.    (Concluded  from 
p,  264f  of  our  preceding  Volume.) 

THE  phenomena  of  Galvanism  were  no  sooner  observed,  than 
philosophers  immediately  attempted  to  apply  that  principle  to 
the  cure  of  diseases.  It  was  discovered  to  be  a  powerful  agent, 
acting  on  the  nerves,  and,  of  course,  was  conceived  to  be  very 
probably  useful  in  nervous  diseases.  Had  the  authors  confined 
themselves  to  cautious  trials,  they  v/ould  not  have  been  greatly  in 
.  fault  •,  but  they  early  began  to  reason  ;  and,  before  they  knew  that 
-it  was  useful  as  a  remedy,  they  began  to  adapt  it  to  their  own  sy- 
stems of  pathology.  This  was  early  attempted  by  Galvani ;  who 
adopted  the  idea  of  his  countryman  Colunnio,  long  since  pub- 
lished in  his  treatise  De  Ischiade  Nervosa,  that  nervous  diseases 
arise  from  a  deposition  of  fluids  within  the  coats  of  the  nerves. 
Great  pains  were  also  taken  to  connect  the  use  of  Galvanism  and 
eiectricity  with  the  state  of  the  air,  as  it  occurred  in  a  positive 
or  a  negative  state,  previous  to  an  inquiry  whether  either  remedy 
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\i-ere  useful  in  either  state.  Galvanism  was  also  supposed  to  be 
a  certain  criterion  of  -animation  suspended  only,  not  destroyed;' 
without  the  previous  trials  whether  it  were  exclusively  the  most 
powerful  exciter  of  irritability,  or  any  comparative  examination  of 
the  effects  of  the  Galvanic  and  electric  fluids.  In  rheumatic  af^ 
fections,  some  of  the  earlier  medical  Galvanists  found  it  of  ser- 
vice ;  and  it  evidently  increased  the  discharge  from  blistered  parts. 

One  great  advantage,  which  Galvanism  has  been  supposed  to 
offer,  is  a  ready  mean  of  distinguishing  between  a  nerve  and  a 
muscle ;  and  another  is  the  means  of  ascert?.ining  the  degree 
of  excitability  of  a  muscle.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the 
communications  before  us  are  extracted  from  M.  Humboldt's 
paper,  whose  accuracy  and  patient  observation  we  have  never 
estimated  highly.  Whether  his  travels  in  the  other  hemisphere 
have  improved  him,  remains  to  be  examined. 

M.  Grappengeisser  was  the  first  author  who  wrote  more  pro- 
fessedly on  the  medical  effects  of  Galvanism,  with  apparent  can- 
dour and  impartiality.  He  recommended  it  chiefly  in  paralysis  ; 
and  seems  to  have  shown,  what  we  have  already  hinted,  that 
the  Galvanic  flijid  penetrates  more  profoundly  into  the  nervous 
plexuses,  and  influences  them  in  a  more  durable  and  more 
appropriate  manner  than  the  electric.  In  fact,  though  the  elec- 
tric fluid  follows  the  course  of  the  nerves,  the  Galvanic  seems 
to  assimilate  with  their  power  more  completely,  and  to  excite 
it  more  certainly.  This  author  discriminates,  very  minutely, 
tne  different  efl^ccts  of  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the 
pile  •,  indeed  more  minutely  than  we  can  find  it  experienced  in 
individuals ;  for  the  shock  whether  from  this  or  electricity  is  to 
us  so  peculiarly  painful,  that  we  cannot  personally  examine  it. 
The  effects  of  these  difl^erent  sides  are  explained  in  the  work 
before  us.  The  diseases,  however,  in  which  it  is  employed  by 
our  author,  are  the  different  paralytic  affections  either  general 
or  local,  with  all  those  diseases  which  depend  on  languid  circu- 
lation, white  swelling,  scrofulous  humours,  &c.  Mr. Wilkin- 
son next  gives  an  abstract  of  M.  Grappengeisser's  mode  of  em- 
ploying Galvanism,  which  we  cannot  abridge,  and  adds  Mr. 
Teed's  account  of  the  effect  of  the  Galvanic  belt  described  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine,  which  we  strongly  suspect  to  have  been 
partly  produced  by  a  warm  imagination.  M.  Sprenger  of  Jena's 
method  of  administering  Galvanism  in  defects  of  hearing  and 
smelling,  diseases  which  he  has  hereby  in  many  instances  re- 
moved, are  superadded.  The  efl^ects  of  Galvanism  on  the  ani- 
mal ceconomy,  observed  in  the  medical  school  at  Paris,  we  shall 
select. 

*  1st,  That,  in  the  employment  of  the  above  pile,  the  Galvanic 
influence  penetrates  and  affects  the  nervous  and  muscular  organs,  more 
profoundly  than  the  common  electrical  apparatus,  the  latter  being 
calculated  by  the  customary  measure  of  medical  electricity. 
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*  2clly,  That  the  effects  of  tlie  pile  produce  powerful  coritractions, 
and  strong  sensations  of  pricking  and  burning,  in  parts  which  are,  by 
their  diseased  stat^,  rendered ^ir>§^0»ible .to  spark^^  ^nd  ^*ven  to  elec- 
trical shocks.  ...  ,  .... 

*  3dly,  Tliat  the  duration  of  this  action  is  such,  as  to  warrant  a 
hope  tbat  an  efficacious  excitement*  capable  of  being  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  cases,  of  paralysis,  maybe  fouhd  in  the 
Voltaic  pile.  \       .'■   "".  ''^ 

*  In  the  applici?tron  of  tliisappatatus  it  was  likewise  observed,  that 
tht  effects  produced  appeared  to  be  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the 
points  of  contact  ;  insomuch  that  the  most  powerful  excitation  ensu- 
ed, when  the  commotion  was  effected  by  the  meeting  of  the  con- 
ductors emanating  from  the  Galvanic  pile,  with  metallic  conductors 
fixed  on  the  diseased  part,  the  contact  being  of  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent.'    VoLi.  p.  438, 


*  In  the  above  application  of  Galvanism  to  the  human  body,  M« 
Halle  remarked  se'veral  very  singular  anomalies.  Tlie  pile  was  fre- 
quently a  long  time  in  communicating  its  effect,  which,  in  other 
trials,  was  completely  interrftpted  fbr  the  space  of  several  seconds. 
It  would  appear  that,-  in  both  these  cas^s,  the  Galvanic  fluid  met 
with  some  obstacle  in  its  progress.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  sufficient,  either  to  moisten  the  chain,  to  rub -it,  or  to  chsmge 
the  respective  position  of  the  rings,  to  estabh&h  the  communication. 
It  was  in  general  observed,  that,  with  a  view  to  the  speedy  produc- 
tion of  the  sensation,  it  was  not  simply  necessary  that  the  skin  should 
be  moistened  with  water,  but  that  the  fluid  should  have  been  mad* 
to  permeate  its  pores,  until  it  was  in  a  manner  soaked.  M.  Halle 
himself,  as  well  cis  several  other  persons  who  consented  to  submit  to 
the  experiment,  felt  the  kind  of  sensation  which  Galvanism  produces. 
It  was,  in  their  case,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  would  have 
resulted  from  the  punctures  of  several  pins,  if  they  had  bedn  forced 
at  the  same  time  into  the  skin.  When  the  exciting  arcs  were  applied 
to  the  vicinit}'-  of  the  sahvary  glands,  a  sharp  pain  was  produced,  ac- 
companied by  a  sensation  of  heat,  and  a  shght  degree  of  metalhc  sa- 
vour.'    Vol.i.  p.  443. 

The  diseases,  in  this  and  some  other  communications,  were 
of  the  paralytic  kind  ;  and  these  are  followed  by  some  disquisi- 
tions, from  M.  Vassalli-Eandi,  on  the  action  of  Galvanism  on 
the  human  body  ;  an  action  much  stronger,  in  his  opinion,  than 
that  of  electricity.  lie  employs  it  also  in  palsy,  and  adds  an 
instance  of  hydrophobia  being  cured  by  it.  In  sciatica,  he 
thinks  Galvanism,  like  electricity,  may  be  useful,  but  that  it  is 
sometimes  injurious  :  a  variety  of  effect,  which  he  explains  from 
a  doubtful  and  suspicious  theory,  but  which  answers  the  purpose 
of  illustration.  Indeed,  many  cautions  are  properly  interspersed 
against  tlie  too  rash  and  indiscriminate  use  of  Galvanism.  As 
it  tends  to  decompose  the  fluids,  it  may  be  certainly  injurious  *, 
and  it  has  been  found  more  so  in  the  more  compound  fluids. 
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Even  tlie  urinary  calculus  It  soon  decomposes.  We  shall  add 
the  foliowhig  remarks  from  our  author's  recapitulation  :  we  re- 
ser\'^ed  them  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  his  own  concluding 
observations. 

*  It  has  been  also  seen,  that  PfafF  has  proposed  the  Galvanic  sti- 
mulus in  several  diseases,  more  particularly  in  the  paralysis  of  the  op- 
tic nerve.  As  there  is  sometimes  a  complication  of  cataract  with  a- 
maurosis,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  not  always  evident  and  cer- 
tain, he  recommends  the  employment  of  the  Galvanic  stimulus,  as  an 
expedient  by  which  every  doubt  may  be  removed.  If,  in  the  case  of 
cataract,  in  which  its  complication  with  amaurosis  is  not  manifest, 
the  application  of  two  different  exciters,  in  conformity  to  the  well 
known  process,  does  not  produce  any  particular  sensation  in  the  eye,. 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  amaurosis  exists  also.  In  the  contrary 
event,  it  may  be  ascertained  that  this  latter  malady  is  not  combined 
with  the  cataract,*     Vol.  i.  p.  405. 


*  He*  (M.  Humboldt)  *  shev/s  that  the  Galvanic  stimulus  has  a 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  secretions,  which  it  alters  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  ;  and  that  it  may  in  this  point  of  view,  be  employed  as 
an  opposite  stimulus,  to  correct  the  vitiated  secretions.  In  the 
course  of  his  experiments  he  contrived  to  render  manifest  a  kind  of 
Galvanic  atmosphere  around  the  nerves,  the  presence  of  which  was 
attested  by  a  variety  of  phenomena.  Lastly,  by  the  administration 
of  a  description  of  Galvanic  ir/jecliony  which  he  effected  by  establisli- 
ihg  a  communication,  with  zinc  and  silver,  between  the  mouth  and 
the  anus,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  hfe  several  small  birds  in  a  state 
of  asphyxy. 

*  Without  being  too  sanguine  in  our  expectations,  we  may  indulge 
a  hope  that  Galvanism  will  hereafter  supply  the  means  of  discovering 
the  signs  of  hfe,  still  existing  in  man,  when  every  appearance  seems 
to  indicate  certain  death.  It  may  net  be  improper  to  notice,  how- 
ever, that  the  effects  which  have  been  perceived  in  the  parts  of  ce'rtain 
animals,  deprived  of  every  sensation,  and  of  all  motion,  have  not  been 
observed  in  those  of  man,  in  a  similar  state,  when  Galvanism  has  been 
tried.  ]  t  is  even  more  than  probable,  if  we  can  judge  by  the  precise 
knowledge  we  have  acquired,  relatively  to  the  structure  of  the  parts 
of  the  latter,  that  the  Galvanic  experiments  Vv'hich  may  be  made  on 
them  hereafter  will  not  afford  results  similar  to  those  produced  on  the 
parts  of  animals.  Time,  alone,  can  clear  up  these  doubts.*  Vol-  i. 
p.  466. 

The  history  of  Galvanism,  in  a  philosophical  view,  is  resumed 
in  the  second  volume :  and,  as  the  historian  now  treats  of  the 
labours  of  English  philosophers,  we  may  be  more  concise.  He 
has  followed  them  with  great  precision,  commencing  from  the 
discovery  of  the  formation  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  and  adding  the  theo- 
ries of  this  singular  combination.  We  have  noticed  many  of  these, 
papers  in  our  successive  labours,  and  need  oidy  observe  thati 
Mr.  Davy  has  shown  that  a  succession  of  metals  is  not-necessary.. 
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A  single  metal  alternating  with  different  fluids  is  sufTicient. 
The  labours  of  the  continental  philosophers  arc  then  resumed : 
and  we  shall  select  the  conclusions  of  M.  Biot  in  an  excellent 
memoir,  read  in  the  National  Institute,  on  the  motions  of  the 
Galvanic  fluid. 

*  111  this  memoir  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove, 

*  1st,  That  the  laws  of  the  movement  of  the  Galvanic  fluid  result 
from  the  repulsive  property  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
and  that,  in  this  point  of  view,  these  laws  are  similar  to  those  of 
electricity. 

*  2dly,  That  the  principal  cause  of  the  variations  in  the  pheno- 
mena produced  by  the  different  apparatuses,  consists  in  the  diverse 
proportions  in  which  the  quantity,  or  mass  of  the  fluid,  is  combined 
with  its  celerity. 

*  3dly,  That  this  fluid,  which  finds  great  difficulty  in  its  passage 
through  water,  glides  over  the  surface  of  that  fluid  with  a  great  fa- 
cihty. 

'  4thly,  and  lastly,  That  the  chemical  effects  which  Galvanism 
produces,  cannot  be  considered  as  essentially  distinct  from  electricity  ; 
on  this  account,  that  the  Galvanic  fluid  is  never  elicited  in  the  appa- 
ratuses employed  for  that  purpose,  unless  with  a  great  celerity,  and  a 
small  mass  ;  while  electricity,  when  it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  means 
of  batteries,  has  at  the  same  time  a  great  mass,  and  a  great  celerity. 
Now  if,  in  Galvanism  itself,  the  different  proportions  of  the  celerity 
to  the  mass,  give  rise  to  such  marked  differences,  how  much  greater 
must  these  differences  be,  between  the  electricity  produced  by  ma- 
chines, and  the  successive  impulsions  of  a  very  weak  electricity  acting 
with  a  very  great  celerity  ? '     Vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

In  some  of  the  other  parts  of  this  history,  we  could  have 
pointed  out  disagreements  between  the  Galvanic  and  electric 
fluids  ;  but  the  subject  at  present  is  not  suiBciently  understood 
to  clear  every  difficulty.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  Galvanic  powers  do  not  resemble  accumulated  electricity,  but 
a  weaker  charge  diffused  over  a  larger  surface.  It  is  not  even 
clear  that  the  oxydation  of  the  metals  is  necessary  to  its  being 
excited,  though  oxygen  is  apparently  essential  to  its  activity. 
The  decomposition  of  water  may  therefore  be  an  accident  in  one 
view,  though  necessary  in  another  j  as  the  condensation  of  the 
steam,  in  the  steam-engine,  produces  the  water  which,  in  the  - 
gaseous  form,  is  again  to  raise  the  piston.  Subsequent  to  this 
period,  M.  Gautherot  found  that  the  metallic  piles  might  be 
supplied  by  discs  of  charcoal  and  plumbago  j  the  former  dis- 
engaging the  hydrogen,  and  the  latter  the  oxygenous  gas ;  and 
M.  Pfaff  seems  to  have  shown  that  the  irritability  of  muscles  is 
augmented,  when  the  zinc  is  applied  to  them,  and  the  silver  to 
the  nerves  ;  but  palsied,  when  these  metals  are  in  a  contrary 
prder.  It  is  ascertained  also  with  sufficient  accuracy,  that  hot- 
blooded  animals  are  not  so  susceptible  of  the  Galvanic  stimulus-. 
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as  those  of  cold  blood ;  and  that  the  irritability  on  which  Gal- 
vanism acts,  is  usually  exhausted  in  the  last  struggles  of  ex- 
piring life.  French  ferocity,  however,  has  furnished  numerous 
subjects  of  experiments,  where  these  struggles  are  at  once  stop- 
ped by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  ;  and,  in  these,  the  irritability 
remained  capable  of  being  excited  by  Galvanism.  We  have 
formerly  remarked  that  it  is  difficult  to  excite  the  heart  to  action, 
through  the  medium  of  its  nerves.  M.  Bichet  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  motion  of  this  organ  is  wholly  uninfluenced  by 
the  nervous  power  of  the  brain.  It  is  certain  that  the  regularity 
of  its  motions,  so  necessary  to  existence  and  health,  is  guarded 
with  unusual  care.  Its  nerves,  from  various  sources,  are  mixed 
in  gangUons,  where  they  seemed  to  derive  fresh  energy  from 
the  cortical  substance  of  these  bodies ;  and  small  nervous  fibrils 
are  close  to  its  surface,  from  branches  of  nerves  probably  un- 
suspected. While  therefore  the  armature  is  applied  to  one 
part,  the  organ  is  more  readily  supplied  from  other  sources ; 
and  its  effects,  if  not  checked  by  the  intimate  mixture  of  ner- 
vous fibrils  in  the  ganglions,  are  prevented  by  the  more  regular 
supply  from  other  nerves. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  next  endeavours  to  connect  the  scattered  limbs 
into  One  uniform  system.  As  he  supposes  (Galvanism  to  be 
electricity,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Galvanic  and  electric  fluids  to 
be  the  same,  he  first  premises  some  account  of  the  latter 
science.  All  the  pha^nomena  of  electricity  are,  in  his  opinion, 
reducible  to  the  action  and  re-action  between  the  air  and  the 
electric  fluid.  To  this  principle  the  phenomena  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  are  owing ;  and  it  is  a  necessary  foundation  that 
all  bodies  should  contain  a  portion  of  the  electric  fluid  :  the 
most  perfect  conductors  contain,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkhison, 
the  largest  share ;  the  best  non-conductors,  the  least. 

In  the  chapters  on  electricity  we  find  some  peculiar  opi- 
nions, particularly  respecting  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  several  meteorological  pha^nomena,  on  which  we  should 
ofl'er  our  sentiments  if  the  subject  would  not  lead  us  too  far. 
On  several  points  Mr.  Wilkinson's  conclusions  seem  too 
hasty.  From  the  termination  of  the  twenty-third  chapter,  we 
shall  select  our  author's  view  of  the  extensive  influence  of 
Galvanism. 

*  As  all  chemical  decompositions  depend  upon  the  exility  of  the 
agent  employed,  and  as,  in  general  chemical  processes,  this  agent  is 
caloric  ;  by  the  employment  of  a  principle  still  more  active  and  sub- 
tile, our  analyses  are  likely  to  be  more  correct.  Galvanism  indeed 
holds  out  very  flattering  prospects.  By  its  influence,  decomposition? 
are  effected  which  were  in  vain  attempted  by  caloric.  Henry,  of 
Manchester,  has,  by  its  means,  divided  the  constituent  parts  of  am- 
monia, and  exliibited  the  hydrogen  and  azote  in  their  separate  states. 
Gruickshanks  has  produced  the  arbor  Dianse ;    and  BrugnatelU  his 
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metaJlic  elcctrats.  Guyton,  In  bis  observations  on  the  sulpliuret  of 
antimony,  supposes  Galvanism  to  have  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
mrneral  kingdom.  He  thinks  that  the  slow  and  progressive  results 
of  affinities  may  be  put  into  action  by  the  Galvanic  fluid.  The  cele- 
b!*ated  crystallographist  Haiiy  discovered  the  influence  of  subterranean 
electricity  ;  and  the  experiments  of  Lichtenberg  have  demonstrated 
its  energies,  by  the  beautiful  configurations  produced  on  his  electro- 
phorus.  It  is  probable  that  hereafter  Galvanism  may  be  considered 
as  a  grand  mineralizing  agent. 

*  It  would  seem  that  most  of  the  silent  operations  of  Nature  are 
occasioned  by  the  disengagement  of  this  subtile  principle.  In  inani- 
mate bodies,  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  compound 
or  simple  substances.  By  its  means  we  can  determine  whether  two 
metals  are  dissimilar  or  not ;  whether  metallic  sulfures  contain  the 
metal  in  its  reguline  or  oxydated  state  ;  or  whether  in  any  given  sub- 
stance carbon  is  a  constituent  part. 

*  From  a  variety  of  circumstances  it  appears  that  this  principle  is, 
above  all  others,  a  stimulus  to  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy. 
The  construction  of  the  animal  organization  tends  to  prove  that  its 
arrangement  is  calculated  for  the  em.ployment  of  such  a  principle. 
To  an  important  purpose  of  this  nature  seems  to  be  devoted  the 
function  of  respiration.  As  fluids  are  imiperfect  conductors,  carbon 
is  diffused  through  the  venous  system,  andonly  undergoes  its  changes 
in  the  lungs,  Avhere  the  principle  of  electricity  is  imparted  to  the 
blood,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  stimulate  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart. 

*  As  the  animal  body  has  its  ^non-conducting  cuticle,  so  the  vege- 
table kingdom  possesses  its  equally  resisting  epidermis,  with  which 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  plants  are  guarded.  The  vegetable  seeds  are 
surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  velvet  envelope,  while  the  internal 
cellular  and  parenchymatous  substance  admits  its  ready  diffusion. 

'  It  has  already  been  shewn,  that  no  changes  can  take  place  in 
conducting  bodies,  without  a  similar  variation  in  their  capacities  for 
electricity.  Thus,  in  the  animal  frame,  any  part  being  under  a  state: 
of  morbid  derangement,  its  capacity  for  electricity  will  vary  also  ; 
and  thus,  by  a  judicious  application  of  this  stimulus  of  nature,  con- 
siderable good  effects  may  be  expected.  The  most  indubitable  in- 
stances have  already  been  given  of  the  blind  and  deaf  recovering  their 
sensory  powers  ;  of  the  paralytic  patient  being  restored  to  his  proper 
sensibility,  and  of  rheumatic  affections  being  almost  instantaneously 
removed.  Its  direct  influence  on  the  principle  of  life  has  been  fully 
proved,  by  its  restoring  deranged  persons  to  the  enjoyment  of  sense 
and  reason,  and  counteracting  the  dreadful  effects  of  hydrophobic 
irritation.  Galvanism  appears  to  be  an  energising  principle,  which 
forms  the  Hne  of  distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,  constituting, 
in  the  great  chain  of  the  creation,  the  intervening  link  between  cor- 
poreal substajice  and  the  essence  of  vitality.  By  this  cursory  view 
we  may  perceive  the  very  extensive  range  of  the  influence  of  this 
principle  ;  and  if,  at  so  early  a  period,  so  much  has  been  ascertained, 
what  may  not  be  expected  from  the  united"  efforts  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences  ?  *     Vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

-Mr.  "Wiljwinson.  then  proceeds  to.  offer  a  syntli^tic  view  of 
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the  operations  of  Galvanism,  considering  it  as  a  portion  of 
electricity,  which  forms  a  component  part  of  the  conducting 
body,  in  the  act  of  undergoing  a  change  in  its  capacity  from  a 
greater  to  a  less  state ;  while  electricity  is  the  result  of  a  tem- 
porary change  in  non-conducting  bodies,  insomuch  that  their 
capacities  become,  by  attrition,  momentarily  increased.  '  Gal- 
vanism,' he  adds,  '  is  never  produced  by  any  change  in  non- 
conductors, while  electricity  is  accumulated  by  them  alone.' 
Conductors  of  electricity  are  also  conductors  of  Galvanism, 
and  in  the  same  order.  In  the  following  series — viz.  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc,  each  will  become  po- 
sitive by  the  one  preceding,  and  negative  by  that  which  suc- 
ceeds :  the  metal  oxydated  will  give  out  a  portion  of  its  com- 
bined electricity.  The  most  and  the  least  oxydable  metals  form 
the  most  active  combinations.  After  the  metals,  in  the  class  of 
conductors  we  find  charcoal,  muscular  flesh,  spirits,  and  beer. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  principle  of  electricity 
which  he  supposes  to  be  separated  by  the  oxydated  surface  of 
the  metal,  while  it  is  supplied  by  the  non-oxydated  surface  of 
the  same  or  a  dissimilar  metal,  in  the  dilFererit  Galvanic  phse- 
nomena  j  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  the  exquisite  sensibility 
of  the  muscles  of  a  frog.  In  the  following  chapter  are  added 
some  singular  effects  arising  from  the  Galvanic  action  of  two 
dissimilar  metals,  or  two  dissimilar  fluids  with  one  metal,  in 
the  simplest  actions  of  common  life.  The  porter-drinker,  who 
always  prefers  a  pewter  pot,  niay  now  be  told  that  the  supposed 
improvement  of  the  liquor  is  not  merely  imaginary. 

The  next  chapter  relates  to  charcoal ;  and,  though  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson does  not  support  the  highly  conducting  power  at- 
tributed to  it  by  Mr.  Davy,  milch  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  kind  of  charcoal,  and  the  perfection  in  which  it  is  charred. 
In  general,  Galvanism  is  a  powerful  mean  of  detecting  the 
preeence  of  carbone,  even  in  very  small  proportions,  when  me- 
chanically combined. 

What  relates  to  animal  substances,  as  conductors,  is  imperfect, 
as  the  results  vary,  and  the  law  of  variation  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. We  have  formerly  said  that  Galvanic  effects  arise 
from  alternations  of  muscle  and  nerve ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Galvanic  fluid  acts  on  the  nerves  only.  It  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  disprove  this  position  by  alleging  that  some  animals, 
as  the  leech,  have  no  nerves.  It  has  a  muscular  organisation, 
and  must  of  course  have  exciting  powers  similar  to  nerves,  \i 
the  fibrils  have  not  been  traced  •,  mushrooms,  v/hich  in  their  che- 
mical nature  approach  to  animal  substances,  are  also  conductors, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree.  We  have  formerly  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  nerves  regain- 
ing their  power,  by  re-union,  after  having  been  divided.  The 
remarks  on  the  Galvanometer  we  cannot  abridge.     Our  author 
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endeavours  to  reconcile  its  action  with  that  of  the  Lcyden  phial. 
The  construction  of  the  Voltaic  pile,  or  of  the  more  modern 
improvement,  the  troughs,  must  also,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
perused  in  the  work  itself. 

A  question  of  some  importance,  and  the  result  of  which  was 
unexpected,  occurred  to  the  French  philosophers — viz.  whetlier, 
by  enlarging  the  surfaces,  the  powers  were  not  proportionally 
increased,  while  the  number  of  pktes  continued  the  same  ? 
On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  increased  surfaces,  with  a 
given  number  of  plates,  did  not  increase  the  intensity  of  the 
sensation,  though  it  increased  the  power  which  may  be  styled 
more  purely  electrical.  The  weakness  of  the  sensation  our  au- 
thor explains,  from  the  resistance  of  the  hmnan  body  to  the 
Galvanic  influence.  It  is  not  that  a  greater  power  is  not  coU 
lected  by  the  increased  surfaces,  but  that  no  greater  power  can 
be  imparted.  When  the  sensation  is  proportionally  less,  a 
larger  charge  remains. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  Galvanic  processes  has  been 
considered  as  one  of  its  most  certain  consequences ;  yet  it  is 
liable  to  numerous  exceptions*  When  wires  of  gold  and  platina 
are  employed,  metals  not  oxydable,  air  is  seen  issuing  from  each  j 
the  zinc  giving  out  oxygen,  and  the  copper  hydrogen.  But,  in 
these  instances,  if  water  be  decomposed,  what  becomes  of  the 
other  ingredient  of  the  decomposed  water  at  either  extremity  ? 
No  other  aerial  fluid  can  be  perceived  •,  and  Richter  has  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  no  other  is  formed,  since,  from  each  ex- 
tremity, he  has  collected  its  own  peculiar  gas.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
has  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  at  either  wire,  both  gases  are  de- 
veloped :  it  is  at  least  proved  that  Richter'&  conclusion  is  incor- 
rect ;  but  we  think  the  subject  still  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
No  explanation  which  ingenuity  has  hitherto  suggested,  is  sup- 
ported by  observation  or  experience.  Philosophers  have  scarcely 
dared  to  face  this  difficultyy  as  it  so  completely  overthrows  the 
modern  chemical  doctrines. 

Our  author's  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  comparative  in- 
fluence of  electricity  and  Galvanism  on  metallic  substances. 
The  former  acts  with  violence,  and  with  interrupted  energy; 
the  latter  slowly,  steadily,  and  progressively.  Galvanism  will, 
burn  silver  and  gold  leaf,  which  resist  the  most  powerful  fire  of 
cur  furnaces.  Other  metallic  leaves,  though  thicker,  burn  and 
are  oxydated  ;  but,  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  they  give  out  light, 
though  they  are  not  oxydated.  Brugnatelli's  supposed  electrats, 
salts  formed  by  means  of  what  he  styles  the  electric  acid,  are  pro- 
bably the  efli'ects  of  a  combination  of  nitrous  acid  and  ammonia, 
produced,  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  opinion,  in  every  Galvanic  decom- 
position of  water.  This  part  of  tlie  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
elucidated  at  present ;  and  he  seems  to  promise  a  future  exami- 
nation. 
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The  Galvanic  animals,  the  gymnotus  electricus  and  the 
torpedo,  are  next  considered  •,  but  little  novelty  is  added.  Our 
author  seems  to  think  that  the  electrical  state  of  their  pecuUar 
organs  is  changed  by  a  variation  of  their  distance  ;  but  there  is 
seemingly  no  power  capable  of  producing  such  a  change. 

The  thirty-fifth  chapter  is  very  interesting.  Its  great  object 
is  to  show  that  the  modern  systems  respecting  respiration  as 
the  cause  of  animal  heat,  and  particularly  the  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Crawford,  Dr.  Priestley,  &c.  on  the  capacity  of  heat  in  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood,  are  not  fairly  supported  by  experi- 
ment ;  but  that  the  cells  of  the  lungs  are  in  reality  Galvanic 
organs  ;  that  the  electricity  of  the  air  is  discharged  in  these 
cells,  where  the  fluid,  loaded  with  carbon,  increases  its  activity, 
thus  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  heart.  Another  part  of  the  system, 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  red  blood  returned  by  the  veins,  but 
only  the  colourless  part  of  the  arterial  blood,  is  certainly  fanci- 
ful -,  nor  indeed  can  we  fully  coincide  with  the  author  in  the 
Opinions  respecting  the  use  of  respiration. 

The  last  chapter  relates  to  the  medicinal  application  of  Gal- 
vanism. The  diseases  in  which  it  has  been  recommended,  are 
palsy,  deafness,  and  gutta  serena.  In  the  last  disease,  our  au- 
thor has  never  succeeded  •,  and,  in  the  former,  his  distinctions 
and  cautions  in  the  employment  of  this  remedy  are  very  judi- 
cious. In  spasmodic  affections,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
defect  of  motion  and  a  want  of  action,  it  is  eminently  useful. 
In  the  low  states  of  mania  and  hypochondriasis,  Galvanism  has 
been  found  serviceable,  and  it  will  probably  be  equally  so  in 
cases  of  suspended  animation. 

Various  necessary  plates,  neatly  executed,  decorate  these  inte- 
resting and  useful  volumes.  In  general  they  deserve  very  great 
commendation.  The  facts  are  faithfully  and  clearly  detailed  ; 
the  observations  pointed  and  judicious ;  and  the  original  sug- 
gestions are  ingenious  and  philosophical. 


Art.  IV* — The  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson^  Author  of 
Pamela,  Clarissa^  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison*  Selected  from 
the  original  Manuscripts,  bequeathed  by  him  to. his  Family.  To 
luhich  are  prefxedy  a  biographical  Account  of  that  Author,  and 
Observations  on  his  Writings,  by  Anna  Latitia  Barbauld^ 
6  Fols.     V2mo.     21,  5s,  Boards.    'Phillips.      1804. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  ser^  rosa  whose  late  bloom  we  some  time 
since  witnessed  and  lamented.  Those  who  delay  biographic 
accounts,  defer  the  tale  till  the  persons  who  are  interested  ia 
them  are  no  longer  able  to  hear,  and  those  who  can  still  attend 
are  almost  ready  to  ask,  of  what  sera  the  biographer  speaks  ? 
There  is  indeed  an  intermediate  class,  who^  hi  their  youtli,  wer« 
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witnesses  to  the  warm  acclamations  of  readers  of  every  rartk, 
and,  in  their  more  advanced  age,  are  not  unwilling  to  appreciate  ^ 
the  real  weight  of  the  popularis  aura.  Of  this  class  we  confess 
ourselves  to  be  a  part-,  and,  as  on  a  late  occasion,  we  are  not  dis- 
inclined to  haunt,  like  ghosts,  the  spots  in  which  we  once  de- 
lighted, to  revive  the  recollection  of  what  formerly  gave  us  so 
much  pleasure. 

It  is  properly  observed  in  a  modest  advertisement,  that,  when 
we  penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  cabinet,  we  should  ask  ourselves 
by  what  right  we  thus  intrude.  It  is  added,  that  Mr.  Richard- 
son kept  copies  of  his  letters  :  that  he  once  def>igned  their  pub- 
lication in  his  life-time,  but  properly  deferred  it  till  no  feelings 
could  be  hurt  by  the  communication,  no  delicacy  pained  by  the 
slightest  allusion  to  personal  circumstances.  To  this  collection 
of  his  own  many  have  voluntarily  contributed. 

*  When  Mr.  Phillips,'  adds  Mrs.  Barbauld,  *  had  completed  his 
purchase,  he  engaged  me  to  perform  the  necessary  office  of  selection. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  him  and  to  the  public ;  how  I 
have  succeeded  I  am  yet  ignorant.  No  two  persons  probably  would 
fix  precisely  upon  the  same  standard  of  choice.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
observed,  that  neither  can  any  one  criticise  that  standard  with  judge- 
ment, unless  he  had  submitted  to  his  inspection,  not  only  the  letter* 
that  are  taken,  but  those  also  which  are  left.'     Vol.  i.  p.  vi. 

We  have  perused  the  life  of  Mr.  Richardson  with  peculiar 
satisfaction,  and  can  declare  that  we  have  scarcely  ever  seen  a 
biographic  sketch  more  elegant,  better  discriminated,  and  more 
appropriate.     The  introduction  we  shall  select. 

*  There  is  no  period  in  the  history  of  any  country,  at  all  advanced 
in  elegant  literature,  in  which  fictitious  adventures  have  not  made  a 
Wrge  part  of  the  reading  men  have  most  delighted  in.  They  have 
bten  grafted  upon  the  actions  of  their  heroes,  they  have  been  inter- 
woven with  their  mythology,  they  have  been  moulded  upon  the  man- 
ners  of  the  age,  and,  in  return,  have  influenced  not  a  little  the  man- 
ners of  the  next  generation,  by  the  principles  they  have  insinuated, 
and  the  sensibilities  they  have  exercised.  A  spirit  of  adventure,  a 
high  sense  of  honour,  of  martial  glory,  refined  and  romantic  passion, 
sentimentd  delicacy,  or  all  the  melting  sensibilities  of  humanity,  have 
been,-  in  their  turns^  inspired  by  this  powerful  engine,  which  takes  so 
strong  a  hold  on  the  fancy  and  the  passions  of  young  readei-s. 
Adorned  with  the  embellishments  of  poetry,  they  produce  the  epic  j 
more  concentrated  in  the  story,  and  exchanging  narrative  for  action, 
they  become  dramatic ;  alHed  with  some  great  moral  end,  didactic, 
as  in  the  Telemaque  of  Fenelon,  and  the  Behsaire  of  Marmontel. 
They  are  often  the  vehicles  of  satire,  as  in  the  Candide  and  Babouc 
of  Voltaire,  and  the  Gulliver's  Travels  of  Swift.  They  take  a  tinc- 
ture from  the  learning  and  pohtics  of  the  times,  and  are  often  made 
use  of  successfully  to  attack  or  to  recommend  the  prevaifing  systems 
of  the  day.  We  have  seen  liberty  and  equality  recommended  from 
one  pubhcation,  and  French  principles  exposed  in  another.     When 
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the  range  of  this  kind  of  writing  is  so  extensive,  and  its  effect  so 
^reat,  it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  hold  no  mean  rank  amontg  the 
productions  of  genius  ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  hardly  any  depar  ment 
<?f  literature  in  v^^hich  we  shall  meet  with  more  fine  writing  than  in 
the  best  productions  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  easy  tKerefore  to  say, 
why  the  poet  should  have  so  high  a  place  allotted  him  in  the  temple 
of  Fame,  and  the  romance-writer  so  low  a  one,  as,  in  the  general  esti- 
mation, he  is  confined  to  j  for  his  dignity  as  a  writer  has  by  no  means 
been  measured  by  the  pleasure  he  affords  to  his  readers  ;  yet  the  in- 
vention of  a  story,  the  choice  of  proper  incidents,  the  ordonnance  of 
the  plan,  the  exhibition  of  the  character,  the  gradual  development  of 
a  plot,  occasional  beauties  of  description,  and,  above  all,  the  power 
exercised  over  the  reader's  heart,  by  filling  it  with  the  successive 
emotions  of  love,  pity,  joy,  anguish,  transport,  or  indignation,  to- 
gether with  the  grave  impressive  moral  resulting  froni  the  whole, 
jmply  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  ought  to  command  our 
warmest  praise.  There  is  no  walk  in  which  taste  and  genius  have 
more  distinguished  themselves,  or  in  which  virtuous  and  noble  senti- 
ments have  come  out  with  greater  lustre,  than  in  the  splendid  fictions, 
or  pathetic  tales,  with  which  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  our 
own  country,  have  adorned  the  annals  of  their  literature,'  Vol.i.  p.vii; 

Richardson,  as  Mrs.  Barbauld  justly  observes,  was  tlie  father 
of  the  modern  novel  ^  but  he  was  strictly,  perhaps,  the  second 
parent  only.  The  early  romances,  of  which  Mrs.  Barbauld 
takes  Amadis  de  Gaul  as  a  model  and  an  example,  were  calcu- 
lated to  elevate  and  surprise.  These  became  softened  into  love- 
stories  of  a  tedious  length,  and,  at  last,  sunk  into  more  easy  and 
natural  narrative.  Our  author  sketches  the  history  of  romances 
and  novels  with  a  light,  easy,  outline :  and  we  wish,  with  herself, 
that  the  picture  may  be  filled  up  by  some  able  hand.  We  shall 
attempt  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  period  of  Richard- 
son. 

It  is  properly  remarked  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  that  Zaida  and  the 
Princess  of  Cleves  are  among  the  first  resemblances  to  the  mo- 
dern novel.  The  author  of  these  was  madame  de  la  Fayette :  while 
in  France,  Segrais  and  Scarron  j  in  Spain,  Cervantes  and  the  au- 
thor of  Don  Gusman  d'Alfarache,  the  prototype  of  Gil  Bias ; 
condescended  to  relate  the  adventures  of  persons  beneath  the 
dignity  of  kings  and  princes,  in  a  style  at  once  familiar  and  na- 
tural. Many  of  these  did  not  meet  the  eye  of  the  English  read- 
er till  a  period  very  near  the  first  publications  of  Richardson  5 
and  they  are  so  remote  from  his  manner,  that  they  could  have 
had  no  influence  on  his  plans  or  their  conduct.  The  Atalantis 
.of  Mrs.  Manley,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in 
1713  (and  it  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  first),  is  still  more  re- 
mote from  Richardson's  view^s,  and  can  scarcely  be  termed  a 
novel,  though  a  few  of  the  stories  are  drawn  out  to  some  length, 
with  a  little  variety  of  adventure  :  they  are  known  to  be  scan- 
dalous tales,  published  or  invented  for  political  purposes.    The 
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ara  of  Mrs.  Behn  was  that  of  Mrs.  Manley,  each  of  whom  wa$ 
equally  unprincipled  and  licentious.  Mrs.  Behn  chiefly  trusted 
to  the  works  of  the  French  novelists,  though  she  did  not  follow, 
them  with  servile  steps  ;  and  we  must  recollect  that  to  her  we 
owe  the  stcry  of  Oroonoko,  told  with  great  simplicity  and  pa- 
thos, in  which  she  could  have  no  prototype. 

About  this  sera,  various  select  novels  were  published  by  a  Mr. 
Bentley  of  Covent-garden,  with  which  were  joined  some  select 
miscellaneous  tracts  of  different  and  unequal  value.  The  novels 
were  afterwards  collected  in  two  volumes,  to  which  two  others 
were  added  at  a  subsequent  period.  They  now,  we  believe, 
pass  under  the  title  of  Mrs.  Aubin's  Collection,  though  no  name 
appears  in  the  title,  or  at  the  end  of  the  preface.  Of  these, 
several  are  apparently  original,  and  one  relates  to  our  own  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  the  unfortunate  Essex :  but  they  are  in  the  formal 
style  of  an  earlier  sera,  and  seldom  descend  to  the  familiar  con- 
versations of  domestic  life.  Mrs.  Heywood,  the  author  of  the 
Invisible  Spy,  the  Female  Spectator,  Betsy  Thoughtless,  Jemmy 
and  Jenny  Jessamy,  Sec.  published  some  of  these  works,  at  least, 
before  the  appearance  of  Pamela  :  but  they  were,  ih  every  re- jj 
spect,  unlike  the  works  of  Richardson. 

We  should  say  then  that  Richardson  was  the  undoubted  in- 
ventor of  the  style  which  has  gained  him  so  much  applause, 
but  that  one  novelist  remains,  from  whose  torch  the  flame  was 
apparently  caught — we  mean  De  Foe.  That  author  ceased  to 
be  a  politician  (in  which  character  he  had  suffered  so  much  and 
gained  so  little)  about  the  year  1718,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
published  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  on  whose  peculiar  merits  and 
beauties  it  would  be  insulting  to  the  reader  to  enlarge.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  its  attractions  greatly  depend  on  the  familiar,  cha- 
racteristic, conversations,  on  the  minute  and  appropriate  de- 
scriptions, which  give  reality  to  fiction,  and  strongly  interest, 
by  placing  the  scene  before  us.  Richardson  could  not  be 
ignorant  of  De  Foe's  work,  and  his  merits,  since  he  con- 
tinued that  author's  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  first  published 
in  1724*,  and  we  need  not  add,  that  much  of  Richardson's 
powers  of  attraction  depends  on  his  familiar  painting  of  minute 
and  incidental  circumstances.  Richardson,  it  may  be  said,  has 
taken  a  more  extensive  scope,  and  m.oved  in  higher  life ;  but 
the  manners  are  the  same,  the  descriptions  equally  familiar  and 
appropriate.  De  Foe,  we  fear,  always  deals  with  the  worst 
characters  of  either  sex :  yet  he  could,  with  equal  fidelity, 
describe  worth,  benevolence,  candour,  and  religion.  Would  our 
limits   permit,    instances  of   all  might   be    selected   from    the 

•  Life,  Adventures,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,'  *  Me- 
moirs of  a  Chevalier,'  *  Moll  F^anders,'  '  Journal  of  the  Plague,' 

*  Colonel  Jacques,' '  the  Fortunate  Mistress,'  and  *  a  Voyage  round 
the  World,'— ^the  whole  published  between  the  years  1719  and 
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i  725.  t>e  Foe  was  indefatigable  in  his  researches,  and  discrimi- 
nating in  his  authorities,  so  that  there  are  few  errors  in  geogra- 
phy or  history,  which  are  hence  distinct  and  clear  in  his  de- 
scriptions. We  may  mention,  as  instances,  that  the  Memoirs 
of  a  Chevalier  have  been  considered  as  true  history  by  many  be- 
sides Mr.  Harle ;  his  Journal  of  the  Plague  is  often  gravely 
quoted  as  a  medical  work  \  and  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World, 
the  manners  of  the  Society  Islanders  are  described,  though  the 
situation  of  the  Islands  is  carefully  confused,  and  apparently 
with  design.  In  all  his  works,  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
this  author  are  conspicuous ;  and  though  he  has  stooped  to  li- 
centious description,  it  has  escaped  us  if  at  any  time  he  has 
failed  in  the  moral. 

It  is  no  disgrace  to  Richardson's  memory  to  suppose  De  Foe 
his  prototype  ;  for  he  has  not  copied  his  indelicacies,  of  which 
the  instances,  however,  are  not  very  numerous ;  and  we  must  add 
of  Richardson,  that  he  has  made  a  nearer  approach  to  indelicacy 
than  many  other  authors  who  have  been  styled  licentious,  with- 
out being  professedly  guilty  of  it. 

The  life  of  Richardson  contains  few  incidents.  He  was  an 
industrious  printer,  incorruptibly  just,  exemplarily  candid  and. 
generous.  He  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  some  of  the  best 
men  of  his  age ;  and,  though  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  many 
promising  children  and  an  excellent  wife,  as  well  as  in  ill  health, 
yet  was  in  some  degree  recompensed  by  a  circle  of  faithful, 
as  well  as  unremittingly  kind  and  attentive  friends,  added  to 
those  relatives  whom  death  had  spared. 

Grave  and  sedate  in  his  youth,  he  was  the  confident  of  many- 
young  females,  for  whom  he  conducted  an  epistolary  correspon- 
dence with  their  lovers :  at  a  subsequent  period  he  wrote  a  se- 
ries of  familiar  letters  on  some  of  the  most  important  events 
of  human  life.  He  hence  obtained  a  facility  of  epistolary 
composition  J  and  an  engagement  with  the  booksellers  for  a 
work  similar  to  the  last-mentioned,  was  the  foundation  of 
Pamela,  the  basis  of  his  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
the  corner-stone  of  his  extensive  rq^utation. 

After  giving  a  short  abstract  oi  the  story  of  Pam.ela,  Mrs. 
Barbauid  proceeds  as  follows. 

*  Such  is  the  outline  of  this  first  work  of  our  author,  which  was 
published  in  174'0.  It  was  received  with  a  burst  of  applause  from 
all  ranks  of  people.  The  novelty  of  the  plan,  the  strokes  of  nature 
and  pathos  with  which  the  work  abounds,  the  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guage, the  sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  that  are  brought  forward, 
took  at  once  the  taste  of  the  public.  Numberless  were  the  compli- 
ments Mr.  Richardson  received  upon  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  known  to 
be  the  author,  for  in  the  publication  he  only  assumed  the  character 
of  editor,  and  that  not  by  name.  He  had  earnestly  wished,  he  said, 
to  be  concealed  j  probably  he  did,  till  its  reception  was  known.    All 
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that  read  were  his  readers.  Even  at  Ranelagh,  those  who  remember 
the  publication  say,  that  it  was  usual  for  ladies  to  hold  up  the  vo- 
lumes of  Pamela  to  one  another,  to  show  they  had  got  the  book  that 
every  one  was  talking  of.  The  tendency  of  this  novel  was  held  to  be 
so  excellent,  that  it  was  recommended  by  Dr.  iSlocpck,  even  from  the 
pulpit.  The  friends  of  the  author  were  lavish,  not  to  say  extrava- 
pjant,  in  their  compliments,  and  he  received  spontaneous  eulogiums 
from  inkny  of  the  first  authors  of  the  age.*     Vol.  i,  p,,  Ivii. 

Thi§  description,  though  warmly  worked  up,  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. Fans  w:ere  adorned  with  representations  of  the  most 
striking  scenes ;  the  volumes  were  the  ornaments  of  the  parlour, 
and  dressing-room;  and  more  than  one  couple  were  eagerly 
followed,  at  Bath,  and  other  places  of  fashionable  resort,  as  the 
prototypii  of  the  hero  and  •  heroine.  Again  to  examine  the 
merits  ajid  defect^  of  the  work  with  our  very  ingenious  biogra- 
pher would  be  now  improper ;  yet,  in  the  following  observations 
on  its  defects,  there  is  so  much  strict  propriety  and  true  deli- 
cacy, such  accuracy  of  distinction  and  solidity  of  judgement, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  copying  the  passage. 

*  The  character  of  Mr.  B.  himself  is  drawn  v.dth  less  address  than 
that  of  any  one  in  the  piece  ;  he  is  proud,  stern,  selfish,  forbidding, 
(selfish,  that  is  to  say,  in  his  love,  for  he  has  generosity  enough  in 
money  matters)  and  his  ideas  of  the  authority 'of  a  husband  are  so 
high,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  of  Pamela's  being  rewarded  by 
marrying  him,  unless  her  regard  for  external  circumstances  was 
greater  than  the  author  would  wish  to  have  supposed.  The  moral 
of  this  piece  is  more  dubious  than,  in  his  life-time,  the  author's 
friends  were  willing  to  allow.  So  long  as  Pamela  is  solely  occupied 
in  schemes  to  escape  from  her  persecutor,  her  virtuous  resistance  ob- 
tains our  unqualified  approbation  ;  but  from  the  moment  she  begins 
to  entertain  hopes  of  marrying  him,  we  admire  her  guarded  prudence, 
rather  than  her  purity  of  mind.  She  has  an  end  in  view,  an  interested 
end,  and  we  can  only  consider  her  as  the  conscious  possessor  of  a 
treasure,  which  she  is  wisely  resolved  not  to  part  with  but  for  its  just 
price.  Her  staying  in  his  house  a  moment  after  she  found  herself  at 
liberty  to  leave  it,-  was  totally  unjustifiable ;  her  repentant  lover 
ought  to  have  followed  her  to  her  father's  cottage,  and  to  have  mar- 
ried her  from  thence.  The  familiar  footing  upon  which  she  conde- 
scends to  live  with  the  odious  Jewkes,  shows  also,  that  her  fear  of 
offending  the  man  she  hoped  to  make  her  husband,  had  got  the  better 
of  her  delicacy  and  just  resentment,  and  the  same  fear  leads  her  to 
give  up  her  correspondence  with  honest  Mr.  Williams  who  had  gene- 
rously sacrificed  his  interest  with  his  patron  in  order  to  effect  her  de- 
liverance. In  real  life  we  should,  at  this  period,  consider  Pamela  as 
an  interested  girl ;  but  the  author  says,  she  married  Mr.  B.  because 
he  had  won  her  affection,  and  we  are  bound,  it  may  be  said,  to  believe 
an  author's  own  account  of  his  characters.  But  again,  is  it  quite  na- 
tural that  a  girl,  who  had  such  a  genuine  love  for  virtue,  should  feel 
her  heart  attracted  to  a  man  who  was  endeavouring  to  destroy  that 
virtue  ?     Can  a  woman  value  her  honour  ir^finitely  above  her  life,  and 
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Hold  in  serious  detestation  every  word  and  look  contrary  to  the  nicest 
purity,  and  yet  be  won  by  those  very  attempts  against  her  honour  to 
which  she  expresses  so  much  repugnance  ?  Does  not  pious  love  to 
assimilate  with  pious,  and  pure  with  pure  ?  There  is,  indeed,  a 
gentle  seduction  of  the  affections,  from  which  a  virtuous  woman 
might  find  herself  in  danger,  especially  when  there  existed  such  a  bar 
to  a  legitimate  union  as  great  disparity  of  rank  and  fortune ;  but 
this  kind  of  seduction  was  not  what  Mr,  B.  employed*  He  did  not 
possess,  with  Sedley, 

that  prevailing  gentle  art, 


Which  can,  with  a  resistless  force,  impart 
The  loosest  wishes  to  the  chastest  heart ; 
Raise  such  a  conflict,  kindle  such  a  fire. 
Between  declining  virtue  and  desire. 
That  the  poor  vanquish'd  maid  dissolves  away, 
In  dreams  all  night,  in  sighs  and  tears  all  day." 

His  attempts  were  of  the  grossest  nature,  and,  previous  to,  and 
during  those  attempts,  he  endeavoured  to  intimidate  her  by  sternness^ 
He  puts  on  the  master  too  much  to  win  upon  her  as  the  lover.  Can 
affection  be  kindled  by  outrage  and  insult  ?  Surely,  if  her  passions 
were  capable  of  being  awakened  in  his  favour,  during  such  a  perse- 
cution, the  circumstance  would  be  capable  of  an  interpretation  very 
little  consistent  with  thap  delicacy  the  author  meant  to  give  her,* 
Vol.  i.  p.  Ixiii, 

There  was,  it  seems  from  one  of  our  author's  letters  to  Aa^ 
ron  Hill,  an  original  story  similar  to  that  of  Pamela  ;  yet  no 
part  of  Richardson's  fame  is  derived  from  invention  :  materiem 
superabat  opus.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire 
more  minutely  into  the  source  of  the  applause  thus  lavishly 
bestowed ;  applause  somewhat  disproportioned  to  the  merits  of 
the  work,  though  we  acknowledge  these  to  be  considerable. 

The  interest  that  we  feel  in  the  varied  fortune  of  the  dramatic 
hero,  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  cunning  of  the  scene,  from 
the  art  of  the  poet,  who  represents  the  whole  as  real.  Southern, 
Otway,  and  Lillo,  in  their  domestic  tragedies,  approaching 
nearer  to  *  our  own  business  and  bosoms,'  have  interested  us 
more  intimately.  Comedy,  which  gives  the  more  pleasing 
events  of  domestic  life,  amuses  rather  than  interests  •,  but,  by 
the  same  magic,  hurries  us  from  ourselves  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. The  novelist  wants  the  assistance  of  the  scenery  and  the 
actors  *,  but  an  author  of  skill  supplies  the  deficiency  by  m.inute 
description,  and  the  familiar  incidents  which  contribute  to  re- 
alise the  scene.  The  novels  that  preceded  those  of  Richardson, 
had  little  of  the  familiarity  of  common  life.  The  speeches  were 
formal,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  length ;  the  manners  lofty,  and 
distant  j  the  scenes  and  circumstances  indistinct ;  while  proba- 
bility was,  in  almost  every  instance,  violated.  Then  came  De 
Foe,  with  all  the  magic  of  minute  and  appropriate  description : 
and  next  followed  Richardsonj  less  exceptionable  in  the  picturej 
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he  draws,  and  equally  fascinating  in  the  interests  he  excites^ 
Many  of  Richardson's  correspondents  express  their  surprise 
that  he,  whose  conduct  in  every  station  of  Hfe  was  exemplary, 
should  have  excelled  in  describing  the  manners  of  libertines. 
He  has  never  explained  the  source  of  his  accuracy  j  but,  as  he 
had  Otway's  Lothario,  the  prototype  of  Lovelace,  so  he  had,  in 
De  Foe's  novels,  many  libertine  characters.  We  sometimes 
suspect  that  he  has  condescended  to  *  pick  up  gold  from  several 
of  the  grosser  scenes  of  his  predecessors.* 

It  has  happened,  by  a  singular  fatality,  that  Richardson,  who 
began  with  writing  familiar  letters  for  the  improvement  of  young 
women,  should  have  started  into  a  new  and  untried  path  5  for, 
in  the  epistolary  form  at  least,  it  was  untried  ;  and  tliat  Fielding, 
whose  original  object  seems  to  have  been  to  ridicule  Pamela, 
should,  with  little  more  previous  design,  have  formed  the  comic 
epic.  We  think  we  can  perceive  that  the  rich  vein  of  humour 
discovered  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abraham  Adams,  was  the  result  of 
circumstances,  rather  than  of  a  pre-conceived  plan.  The  story  of 
Pamela  begins  the  work  ;  and,  to  preserve  consistency,  must,  of 
course,  end  it :  but  we  lose  the  family  of  Andrews  from  the 
time  Joseph  leaves  lady  Booby  5  and  we  recover  them  again, 
somewhat  ungraciously^  to  give  a  most  improbable  termination 
to  the  tale.  One  stroke  of  dry  humour  deserves  mentioning, 
where  Pamela  reproves  Fanny  for  aiming  at  her  brother.  The 
aniiable  and  exemplary  character  of  old  Andrews  is  also  sadly 
degraded.  Richardson,  it  is  said,  felt  the  injury  severely,  and 
the  conduct  of  Fielding  was  certainly  unjUvStifiable,  as  they  were 
on  terms  of  apparent  friendship  ;  but,  it  the  idea  thus  started 
have  any  foundation,  posterity  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  other 
works  of  Fielding,  of  Smollett,  and  their  numerous  followers. 
The  two  subsequent  volumes  of  Pamela  are  a  tax  on  the  reader 
and  purchaser  ^  they  chiefly  consist  of  a  reply  to  the  criticisms 
on  Pamela ;  though  a  few  of  the  scenes,  particularly  the  inci- 
dents at  the  masquerade,  with  some  of  the  adventures  of  Mr.  H., 
are  interesting,  and  in  Richardson's  best  manner. 

So  fleeting,  however,  is  popular  applause,  that  of  the  rising 
generation  few  have  heard  of  Pamela  •,  and  such  high  seasoning 
is  required  by  modern  taste,  that  those  who  should  now  read  it, 
would  probably  find  its  simplicity,  formerly  so  attractive,  insipid. 
It  was  soon  followed  by  the  first  volumes  of  Clarissa  j  a  work 
of  which  every  country  can  boast  a  translation,  and  which  the 
critics  of  each  have  praised  with  enthusiasm.  It  is  indeed  a 
novel  of  singular  merit,  and  yet,  we  think,  of  great  and  glaring 
faults.  Even  in  a  moral  view,  the  meretricious  charms  that  de- 
corate Lovelace,  have,  by  their  glare,  shed  a  lustre  on  the  darker 
shades  of  his  character  ;  and  many,  we  believe,  have  copied  his 
vices,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the  consequences.  Mrs.  Barbauld 
analyses  the  story,  and  adds  the  following  just  remarks  on  its 
conduct. 
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f  On  this  slight  foundation,  and  on  a  story  not  very  agreeable  or 
promising  in  its  rude  outhne,  has  our  author  founded  a  most  pathetic 
tale,  and  raised  a  noble  temple  to  female  virtue.  The  fii'st  volumes 
are  somewhat  tedious,  from  tlie  proHxity  incident  to  letter-writing, 
and  require  a  persevering  reader  to  get  through  them  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumstantial manner  of  writing  which  Richardson  practised,  has  the 
advantage  of  making  the  reader  thoroughly  acquainted  with  those  in 
whose  fate  he  is  to  be  interested.  In  consequence  of  this,  our  feel- 
ings are  not  transient,  elicited  here  and  there  by  a  pathetic  stroke  ; 
but  we  regard  his  characters  as  real  personages,  whom  we  know  and 
converse  with,  and  v/hose  fate  remains  to  be  decided  in  the  course  of 
events.  The  characters,  much  more  numerous  than  in  Pamela,  are 
all  distinctly  drawn  and  Avell  preserved,  and  there  is  a  proper  contrast 
and  variety  in  the  casting  of  the  parts.  The  plot,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  simple,  and  no  under-plots  interfere  with  the  main  design.  No  di- 
gressions, no  episodes.  It  is  wonderful  that  without  these  helps  of 
common  writers,  he  could  support  a  work  of  such  length.  With 
fClarissa  it  begins, — with  Clarissa  it  ends.  We  do  not  come  upon 
unexpected  adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions,  by  quick  turns 
and  surprises  :  we  see  her  fate  from  afar,  as  it  were  through  a  long 
avenue,  the  gradual  approach  to  which,  without  ever  losing  sight  of 
the  object,  has  more  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  than  the  most  cun- 
ning labyrinth  that  can  be  contrived  by  art.  In  the  approach  to  the 
modern  country  seat,  we  are  made  to  catch  transiently  a  side-view  of 
it  through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  or  to  burst  upon  it  from  a  sudden 
turning  in  the  road  ;  but  the  old  mansion  stood  full  in  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  as  he  drew  near  it,  contemplating  its  turrets,  which  grew 
larger  and  more  distinct  every  step  that  he  advanced  ;  and  leisurely 
filling  his  eye  and  his  imagination  with  still  increasing  ideas  of  its 
magnificence.  As  the  work  advances,  the  character  rises ;  the  di- 
stress is  deepened  ;  our  hearts  are'  torn  with  pity  and  indignation  j 
bursts  of  grief  succeed  one  another,  till  at  length  the  mind  is  compo- 
sed and  liarmonised  with  emotions  of  milder  sorrow  ;  we  are  calmed 
into  resignation,  elevated  \nth  pious  hope,  and  dismissed  glowing 
with  the  conscious  triumphs  of  virtue.'     Vol.  i.  p.  Ixxxii. 

Mrs.  Barbauld^s  criticism  on  Clarissa  Is  too  long  for  an  extract, 
and  cannot  be  abridged.  It  demands,  however,  our  warmest  and 
most  unreserved  commendation.  Yet  there  is  one  part  of  the 
moral,  which  we  think  she  has  overlooked : — it  is  this ;  from 
the  conduct  of  the  story,  from  the  correspondence  imprudently 
begun  every  misfortune  which  Clarissa  experiences  seems  to 
have  arisen.  To  lessen  the  blame  which  would  hence  attach 
to  the  heroine,  her  mother  is  introduced  as  consenting ;  but  the 
mother  is  represented  as  weak  and  inconsiderate ;  and  whatever 
becomes  of  this  circumstance  as  a  justification,  the  lesson  should 
be  infixed  in  every  female  mind,  that  the  first  weakness  is  often 
irrecoverable  j  it  should  teach  young  women  to  guard  against 
every  the  slightest  indiscretion,  which  would  arm  the  hands  of 
the  libertine  with  a  new  weapon.  The  following  observations  are 
too  interesting  and  just  to  be  omitted. 
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^  That  Clarissa  is  a  Iiighly  moral  work,  lias  been  alwavs  allowed  ; 
feut  what  is  the  moral  ?  Is  it  that  a  young  lady  who  places  her  af- 
fections upon  a  libertine,  will  be  deceived  and  ruined  ?  Though  the 
aruthor,  no  doubt,  intended  this  as  one  of  the  conclusions  to  be 
dra^vn,  such  a  maxim  has  not  dignity  or  force  enough  in  it,  to  be  the 
chief  moral  of  this  interesting  tale.  And,  it  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  Clarissa'  can  hardly  stand  as  an  example  of  such  a  choice, 
as  she  never  fairly  made  the  choice.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  always 
ready,  both  before  her  elopement  and  after  it,  to  resign  the  mode- 
rate, the  almost  insensible  predilection  she  feels  for  Lovelace,  to  the 
will  of  her  parents  ;  if  bhe  might  only  be  permitted  to  refuse  the  ob- 
ject of  her  aversion.  Is  she,  then,  exhibited  as  a  rare  pattern  of 
chastity  ?  Surely  this  16  an  idea  very  degrading  to  the  sex.  Love- 
lace, indeed,  who  has  a  verj'  bad  opinion  of  women,  and  thinks  that 
hardly  any  woman  can  resist  him,  talks  of  tj-ying  her  virtue,  and 
speaks  as  if  he  expected  her  to  fail  in  the  trial.  But,  surely,  the 
virtue  of  Clarissa  could  never  have  been  in  the  smallest  danger.  The 
virtue  of  Pamela  was  tried,  because  the  pecuniary  offers  v.-ere  a  temp- 
tation which  many,  in  her  station  in  life,  would  have  yielded  to  ;  and, 
because  their  different  situations  in  life  opposed  a  bar  to  their  legiti- 
mate union,  which  she  might  well  believe  vrould  be  insuperable.  The 
virtue  of  Werter's  Charlotte  was  tried,  and  the  virtue  of  the  wife  of 
Zeluco  was  tried,  because  the  previous  maniag-e  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties made  a  virtuous  union  impossible. — But  Clarissa  !  a  young  lady 
f)f  birth  and  fortune,  marriage  completely  in  her  Iover*s  power — she 
could  have  felt  nothing  but  indignation  at  the  first  idea  which  enter- 
ed her  mind,  that  he  meant  to  degrade  her  into  a  mistress.  Was  it 
Skely  that  shje,  v/ho  had  shewn  that  her  affections  were  sa  much  un- 
der her  command,  while  the  object  of  his  addresses  appeared  to  be 
honourable  marriage,  should  not  guaixl  against  every  freedom  with 
the  most  cautious  vigilance,  as  soon  as  she  experienced  a  behaviour 
in.  him,  which  must  at  once  destroy  her  esteem  for  him,  and  be  offen- 
sive to  her  just  pride,  as  well  as  to  her  modesty  ?  It  is  absurd,, 
therefore,  in  Lovelace  to  speak  of  trying  her  chastity  j  and  the  au- 
thor is  not  free  from  blame  in  favouring  the  idea  that  such  resistance 
had  any  thing  in  it  uncomxiion,  or  peculiarly  meritorious.  But  the 
real  moral  of  Clarissa  is,  that  virtue  is  triumphant  in  every  situation  j 
that  in  circumstances  the  most  painful  and  degrading,  in  a  prison, 
in  a  brothel,  in  grief,  in  distraction,  in  despair,  it  is  still  lovely,  still 
commanding,  still  the  object  of  our  veneration,  of  our  fondest  affec- 
tions ;  tliat  if  it  is  seated  on  th€  graund  it  can  still  say  with  Con- 
stancv'", 

"  Hfre  is  my  throne  ;  kings,  come  and  bow  to  it  I "  Vol.  i..  ?.  xcix. 

As  Clarissa  was  published  in  parts,  two  volumes  only  ap- 
pearing at  first,  the  whole  nation  was  wild  with  expectation  of 
the  event ;  and  in  the  letters  preserved  in  these  volumes,  the  ut- 
most anxiety  respecting  the  termination  seems  to  prevail.  An 
unfortunate  conclusion  was  eagerly  deprecated  ;  but  such  wa-s 
.the  opening,  that,  consistently  with  the  moral,  the  conclusion 
could  scarcely  be  happy,   unless  it  gave  a  sanction  to  the  dan- 
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jrerous  delusion  that  a  reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband- 
On  the  other  hand,  Clarissa's  error,  if  any,  was  so  slight  and 
so  distant,  her  general  conduct  so  exemplary,  that  to  punish  her 
was  scarcely  consistent  with  retributive  justice.  In  fact,  Ri- 
chardson held  the  wolf  by  the  ears  ;  he  could  neither  leave  her 
happy,  nor  suffer  her  to  fall,  v/ithout  the  imputation  of  error  or 
cruelty. 

Many  smaller  circumstances  were  objected  to  him,  which  we 
cannot  enlarge  on  ;  and  some  of  these  occasioned  another  work. 
Sir  Charles  Grandison,  It  is  not  uncommon  for  authors  to  ex- 
haust their  own  peculiar  vein;  or  for  readers,  on  the  other  hand,t® 
grow  weary  of  long  tiresome  conversations  of  a  detail  of  characters 
to  he  introduced,  when  they  rather  wish  them  to  introduce  them- 
selves. Nothing  can  be  more  tedious  and  inartificial  than  Ri- 
chardson's early  volumes,  those  of  Pamela  excepted ;  and  great 
must  have  been  his  powers  to  interest,  and  to  fascinate,  w^hen 
^o  forbidding  a  threshold  was  to  be  passed.  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dison was  to  make  the  ajtuude  honorable  for  former  errors,  or  at 
least  for  imputed  errors.  By  tliis  work  the  author  was  to  apo- 
logise for  the  faults  of  Lovelace  ;  he  was  to  counteract  the  bias 
left  on  the  mind  in  favour  of  duelling ;  and  he  was  to  display 
the  good  man,  and  the  strictly  virtuous,  sensible,  and  prudtjnt 
wroman.  This  subject,  however,  would  carry  us  too  far  j  and  we 
must,  for  a  time,  stop.  We  have  already  offered  our  apology 
for  the  extent  of  our  article.  We  wander  like  ghosts  5  but,  like 
them,  if  spoken  to,  we  vanish. 

(To  he  cofit'wued.) 


Art.  V. — The  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  ivgninal  aftd 
congenital  Hernia.  By  Astley  'Cooper^  F,  R.  S.  ^c.  Illus- 
trated by  Plates.    Fclio.    2L  2s.  Boards.     Robinsons.     1804. 


THIS  very  splendid  and  accurate  v/ork  merits  our  warmest 
Commendations.  The  beauty  of  the  type,  the  variety,  the  ele- 
gance, and  the  importance  of  the  plates,  render  it  an  object  of 
considerable  importance  both  to  the  physician  and  surgeon :  to 
the  surgeon,  whose  immediate  exertions  are  required ;  and 
to  the  physician,  who  may  orherwise,  from  mistaking  the  effects 
of  rupture  for  ileus  or  enteritis,  not  only  increase  inllammiatioii 
by  stimulating  medicines,  but  lose  the  only  period  when  the 
Jjurgeon's  inteirference  would  be  successful.  We  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  to  the  physician  an  attention  to  this  com- 
plaint, since  we  have  seen  the  worst  consequences  result  from 
neglecting  its  proper  study.  In  every  case  of  supposed  ileus,  the 
abdomen  should  be  carefully  examined,  not  only  in  the  usual 
places  of  hernia,  but  in  every  part.  A  very  small  portion'of  in- 
estine,  not  in  size  exceeding  a  filbert,  passing  through  the  fibres 
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of  the  abdominal  muscles,  will  often  produce  the  most  violent 

and  fatal  effects. 

This  part  of  our  author's  work  is  confined  to  inguinal  and 
congenital  hernia,  which  he  has  examined  in  all  their  varieties : 
and  the  modes  of  operating  are  described  with  peculiar  simpli- 
city and  perspicuity.  He  wished  to  have  employed  Dr.  Barclay's 
anatomical  nomenclature,  but  very  properly  considered  that 
such  a  total  change  of  language  would  have  lessened  the  utility 
of  a  work  designed  for  general  use  ;  and  he  has  therefore  con- 
tented himself  with  limiting  common  terms  somewhat  more 
strictly  than  they  are  employed  by  former  authors.  The  plates 
are  very  elegantly  engraved  by  Heath,  from  drawings  by  Kirt- 
land  \  and,  to  insure  their  accuracy,  the  outlines  have  been  laid 
down  from  actual  measurement. 

The  chapters  of  this  part  of  the  work  are  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, and  contain — '  1.  General  Description  of  Hernia — 2.  The 
Anatomy  of  the  Parts  concerned  v/ith  inguinal  Hernia — 8.  In- 
guinal Hernia — 4.  The  Causes  of  Hernia — 5.  Reducible  Hernia, 
and  the  use  of  Trusses  —  6.  The  irreducible  Hernia  —  7.  The 
strangulated  Hernia — 8.  Treatment  of  strangulated  Hernia— 9. 
Circumstances  to  be  considered  previous  to  the  Operation — 10. 
The  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia — 11.  P\Iortification  of  the 
Intestine — 12.  Treatment  after  the  Return  of  the  protruded.  Parts 
— 13.  Very  large  Hernia — 14.  Small  inguinal  Hernia — 15.  Her- 
nia on  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric  Artery — 16.  Hernia  in  the 
female — 17.  Congenital  Hernia.' . 

The  description  of  hernia  of  different  kinds  Is  peculiarly  clear 
and  distinct:  but  we  need  only  notice  some  of  the  more  important 
additional  observations  of  the  author.  The  sac,  in  old  hernia, 
has  been  described  as  thickened  so  as  to  lose  its  peritoneal  struc- 
ture, and  to  be  divisible  into  layers  *,  but  Mr.  Cooper  informs 
us  that  this  opinion  arises  from  a  want  of  distinction.  The 
thickening  takes  place  in  the  coverbig  of  the  sac^  the  peritoneum 
sustaining  but  little  change.  The  covering  of  the  hernial 
sac  often  consists  of  more  than  one  tendinous  fascia  *,  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  to  prevent  embarrassment  during  the 
operation.  The  protruded  parts  are  not  always  contained  in  a 
sac,  since,  when  there  are  unnatural  apertures  between  the  fi- 
bres of  the  muscles,  the  intestines,  it  is  said,  are  not  constantly 
covered  by  the  peritoneum ;  yet,  in  such  instances,  this  mem- 
brane must  be  ruptured ;  for  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  intes- 
tine to  escape  from  between  the  duplicature  of  the  mesentery. 

The  anatomy  of  the  parts  can  scarcely  be  the  subject  of  any 
animadversion.  We  may,  however,  just  mention  a  circumstance 
well  known  to  able  anatomists,  but  probably  not  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  surgeons.  The  ring,  as  it  is  called,  or  rather  the 
aperture  in  the  tendon,  is  formed  by  a  splitting  of  the  fibres  of 
the  external  oblique  muscle ;  yet  the  passage  hence  into  the  ab- 
domen is  not  immediate,  since  between  this  there  is  another 
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aperture  formed  by  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
transverse  muscles,  about  an  inch  and  half  immediately  behind 
and  at  the  outside  of  the  ring,  in  a  Hne  passing  from  the  ring  to 
the  spine  of  the  ileum.  In  fact,  the  passage  of  the  spermatic 
chord  and  round  ligaments  is  so  guarded,  that  rupture  seems  at 
first  sight  a  very  improbable  event ;  and  indeed  the  mechanism 
of  the  ring,  which  by  the  action  of  the  external  oblique  muscle 
is  closely  drawn  together,  seems  also  intended  to  prevent  the  ac- 
cident: at  the  same  tim«,  when  it  has  occurred,  a  similar  action 
may  contribute  to  the  strangulation  •,  and,  in  such  instances,  the 
intestines  are  usually  distended ;  which,  occasioning  a  reaction  of 
the  muscles  on  the  distended  part,  must  greatly  contribute  to 
this  effect. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  next  considered,  and  clearly  described.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  not  seen  the  sac  behind  the  chord  ;  but  he  has  found 
it  protruded  between  its  vessels,  the  vas  deferens  on  one  side  of 
the  sac,  the  vessels  on  the  other.  In  another  instance,  the  vas 
deferens  was  behind  the  sac.  The  distinguishing  symptoms  of 
inguinal  hernia  are  very  accurately  laid  down :  but,  as  they  do 
not  in  substance  differ  from  what  other  authors  have  observed, 
we  shall  not  enlarge  on  them.  The  means  however  of  distin- 
guishing hernia  from  variocele  are  less  known,  so  that  v/e 
iihali  shortly   mention  them. 

*  Variocele  has  indeed  many  marks  of  hernia.  When  large,  it  di- 
lates upon  coughing,  but  not  otherwise :  it  appears,  in  the  erect  po- 
sition, and  retires,  when  the  body  is  recumbent ;  and  it  is  first  ob- 
served near  the  rii;g.  The  only  sure  method  of  distinction  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  is  this  :  place  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  posture, 
and  empty  the  swelling  by  pressure  upon  the  scrotum ;  then  putting  the 
fingers  firmly  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  ring,  desire  the  pa- 
tient to  rise :  if  it  is  a  hernia,  the  tumour  cannot  reappear,  as  long 
as  the  pressure  is  continued  at  the  ring  ;  but  if  a  variocele,  the  swell- 
ing returns  with  increased  size,  owing  to  the  return  of  blood  into  the 
abdomen  being  prevented  by  the  pressure.  Some  judgement  may  also 
be  formed  from  the  feel  of  the  tumour,  for  that  of  a  variocele  is  always 
ropy,  as  if  a  bundle  of  cords  were  contained  within  the  scrotum.* 

The  causes  of  hernia  are  sufficiently  known.  The  disease, 
when  arising  from  a  violent  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
chiefly  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  upper  portion  of  these  mus- 
cles being  particularly  exerted.  Riding  in  an  uneasy  carriage, 
or  on  a  horse  whose  motions  are  rough  and  violent,  produces  the 
disease  ;  which  equally  arises  however  from  want  of  resistance 
at  the  ring,  and  is  frequently,  on  that  account,  hereditary.  It 
is  also  excited  by  a  violent  pressure  of  the  bowels,  or  increased 
height  of  these  parts,  from  fat.  Thus  leanness  or  obesity,  sud- 
denly produced,  may  be  a  cause  of  hernia. 

In  the  use  of  trusses,  there  is  one  important  observation  to' 
be  attended  to,  and  to  prepare  for  which,  we  mentioned  the 
two  rings  in  the  tendons  of  the  external  oblique,  and  of  the  in- 
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ternal  and  transverse  muscles.  This  is,  that  the  pad  of  th^ 
truss  should  not  press  only  on  the  former  ring,  but  on  the  space 
between  the  rings,  so  as  to  close  the  latter. 

Irreducible  hernias,  with  their  causes,  are  next  considered. 
One  of  these  causes  is  the  formation  of  membranous  bands 
across  the  sac,  which  entangle  the  bowels :  another  is  a  large 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  omentum,  which  has  descended.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  constant  appHcation  of  cold,  or  of  steady  pressure, 
has,  at  least,  diminished  the  tumour,  and  lessened  the  danger 
of  the  disease. 

Strangulated  hernias  form  the  most  dangerous  complaint^ 
since  inflammation  and  mortification  soon  appear.  They  arise 
from  compression  on  the  veins,  preventing  the  return  of  bloody 
while  the  resistance  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  prevents  the  di- 
minution or  obliteration  of  their  canals.  The  abdominal  ring, 
as  tendinous,  will  not  admit  of  contraction ;  but  the  internal 
ring,  as  we  may  style  it,  partly  formed  of  the  edges  of  the  mus- 
cles, is  sometimes  spasmodically  contracted. 

The  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  follows;  and  Mr.  Cooper 
describes,  with  great  judgement,  the  usual  plans.  He  owns, 
however,  that  he  has  seldom  been  gratified  by  seeing  a  hernia 
reduced  after  bleeding  and  the  warm  bath.  We  freely  confess, 
that  we  think  v/e  have  seen  such  a  practice  accelerate  mortifica- 
tioni  It  may  be  accidental ;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
fatal  cases  of  hernia,  enteritis,  and  ileus,  that  we  have  witnessed, 
are  those  in  which  the  warm  bath  had  been  employed.  Cold, 
and  the  infusion  of  tobacco  thrown  up  in  the  form  of  a  clyster, 
are  the  chief  remedies  to  be  depended  upon.  A  drachm  of  to- 
bacco isi  infused  in  twelve  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  but,  as  constitutions,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  the  to- 
bacco, vary,  our  author  advises  only  half  the  quantity,  at  first, 
to  be  injected:  fatal  consequences  have  followed  a  too  rash  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  this  remedy.  It  usually  produces  languor 
and  fainting,  during  which  the  hernia  returns  spontaneously,  or 
in  consequence  of  a  very  slight  pressure.  Mr.  Cooper  explains, 
with  great  propriety,  the  management  of  cold,  of  cathartics,  and 
opium,  the  two  last  of  which  he  thinks  are  sometimes  effectual 
when  conjoined:  they  have  not  proved  so  in  our  hands.  When 
ice  cannot  be  procured,  artificial  cold  may  be  produced  by  nitre 
and  sal  ammoniac :  the  best  proportions  are  eight  and  five  re- 
spectively. The  salts,  with  the  water,  should  be  put  into  a 
bladder  j  and  we  think  that  moistening  the  external  surface  of 
the  bladder  with  sether  might  increase  the  cold.  If,  however, 
water  be  put  into  a  tin  vessel,  surrounded  with  other  water  thus 
cooled,  and  then  put  into  the  bladder  with  the  salts,  it  might  be 
reduced  far  below  the  freezing  point.  Other  water  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  through  all  the  various  cir^^um- 
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Stances  which  may  render  the  operation  necessary,  nor  in  the 
details  of  the  operation  itself.  It  is  chiefly  fatal  from  being  too 
long  delayed ;  and  the  principal  symptom  which  determines  its 
necessity,  is,  he  thinks,  an  incipient  soreness  in  the  abdomen. 
All  the  other  symptoms  usually  enumerated  are,  in  Mr. Cooper's 
opinion,  more  or  less  fallacious.  The  operation  itself  is  described 
very  skilfully  and  very  clearly.  It  would  be  improper  to  copy 
the  description,  and  injurious  both  to  the  autlior  and  the  reader 
to  abridge  it. 

Tha  management  of  a  mortified  intestine  displays  considera- 
ble ingenuity  and  judgement,  as  well  by  the  expedients  for  form- 
ing an  artificial  anus,  as  those  for  connecting  the  upper  and  lower 
portion  of  the  canal,  where  it  is  necessary  to  separate  a  sphace- 
lated part.  We  have  seen  instances  of  the  divided  ends  of  an  in- 
testine uniting  by  the  operations  of  nature,  and  may  suppose  that 
art  could  imitate  her,  though  less  certainly,as  the  parts  are  exposed 
to  the  air:  yet  it  has  succeeded;  and,in  general,  transverse  wounds 
of  the  intestines  heal  more  readily  than  longitudinal  ones.  If  there- 
fore any  part  of  an  intestine  must  be  removed,  the  whole  canal 
should  be  cut  out.  Many  experiments  on  dogs  are  adduced,  which 
greatly  illustrate  the  treatment  of  mortified  intestines.  After  the 
operation,  opium  need  not,  in  Mr.  Cooper's  opinion,  be  given,  un« 
less  indicated  by  vomiting,  or  a  troublesome  cough.  Removing  or 
tying  the  hernial  sac,  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  complaint,  does 
not  succeed,  and  is  apparently  dangerous. 

In  large  hernije,  where  reduction  is  impracticable,  dilating 
the  abdominal  ring,  without  opening  the  sac,  will  prevent  danger 
from  strangulation  j  and  life  may  be  preserved.  Dr.  Monro  re- 
commends this  as  a  general  practice.  Small  hernix,  which  lie 
between  what  we  call  the  externa/  and  internal  apertures  (more 
strictly  the  lower  and  upper ),  are  sometimes  strangulated,  and  re- 
quire the  operation.  The  sac  is  occasionally  returned,  without 
opening;  but,  from  the  statement  before  us,  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  most  judicious  practice. 

Hernia  sometimes  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epigastric 
artery ;  and  this  occurs  often  from  blows  on  the  abdomen,  when 
the  intestine  descends,  not  through  the  interior  or  upper  ring, 
but  through  a  rupture  of  the  tendons  of  the  internal  oblique  and 
-  transverse  muscles.  Below  the  abdominal  ring,  the  appearance 
of  this  tumour  differs  from  that  of  the  common  bubonocele,  as  it 
is  situated  near  the  penis,  the  spermatic  cord  passing  on  its  outer 
side.  The  direction  of  the  tumour  is  not  oblique,  tending  towards 
the  process  of  the  ilium,  but  upward  and  backward.  The  sper- 
matic cord  has  no  connexion  with  it,  above  the  ring.;  and  the 
tumour  descends  behind  It,  covered  with  u  fascia,  given  off  by 
the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  not  by  the  cremaster 
muscle.  This  kind  of  hernia  is  often  accompanied,  with  stric- 
tures in  the  urethra,  though  it  is  not  easv  to  perceive  tlie  coiv 
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nexion.  The  treatment  and  mode  of  operating  in  general  will 
be  sufficiently  obvious  from  this  description,  but  can  only  be 
learnt,  in  all  its  particulars,  from  the  work  itself. 

Hernia  occurring  in  the  female  is  ascertained  more  clearly 
than  in  the  male ;  and  it  is  a  less  frequent  accident.  A  difli'- 
culty,  however,  sometimes  arises  from  not  distinguishing  between 
an  inguinal  and  a  femoral  hernia,  as  the  situation  of  the  tumours 
is  not  distant,  and  as  the  modes  of  reducing  the  rupture  are  diffe- 
rent. If  the  operator  feel  with  his  finger  the  course  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  fmd  the  neck  of  the  tumour  situated  above  its 
edge,  the  hernia  is  inguinal :  if  below,  it  is  femoral.  As  in  the 
male,  the  inguinal  hernia  of  the  female  sometimes  lies  concealed 
under  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  not  having  forced  its 
way  through  tlie  ring.  In  this  case,  if  strangulated,  it  is  fre- 
quently undiscovered. 

The  congenital  hernia,  or  hernia  tunicse  vaginalis,  is  now  suf- 
ficiently understood.  A  singular  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Hey  ; 
and  another  occurs  in  the  volume  before  us,  where  the  tunica 
vaginalis  seems  to  have  been  closed  at  the  ring,  while  it  remained 
open  above  and  below.  In  this  instance,  the  intestine,  falling 
down  on  the  inclosing  membrane,  pushes  it  below  into  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis.  In  general,  congenital  hernia  is  known  by  the 
intestine  being  confounded  with  the  testicle  j  but,  when  hydro- 
cele is  combined,  the  distinction  is  more  difficult.  The  water 
is  discovered  by  returning  the  whole  contents  into  the  abdomen, 
and  supporting  them,  while  the  patient  rises  to  an  erect  posture. 
The  water,  if  any,  then  escapes  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
the  hydrocele  is  traced  by  the  usual  symptoms. 

The  plates  are  eleven  in  number.  They  represent  very  di- 
stinctly the  different  parts  intended  to  be  shown,  and  are  per- 
haps more  remarkable  for  strength  and  clearness,  than  for 
delicacy  of  execution.  This,  in  anatomical  plates,  is  no  fault. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Cooper,  whose  work  M'e 
need  not  again  commend,  and  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  follow 
him  in  the  continuation  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
ject. 
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*  I.  THE  Bakerian  Lecture.  Experiments  and  Calculations 
relative  to  physical  Optics.    By  Thomas  Young,  Pvl.  D.  F.  R.  S.' 

Dr.  Young,  in  this  lecture,  endeavours  to  coniirm,  from  his 
experiments  and  observations  on  the  fringes  of  colours  accom- 
panying shadows,  his  general  law  formerly  laid  down,  of  the 
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interference  of  two  portions  of  light.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  ph?enomena  will  admit  of  a  different  explanation ;  and 
if,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  light  be  coloured  in 
consequence  of  its  attenuation  to  a  certain  extent,  we  need  go  no 
further  than  to  suppose  that  the  expansion  of  the  fringes  attenuates 
the  light  to  a  degree  that  will  admit  of  colour.  His  consequence, 
that,  from  these  experiments,  the  system  of  Euler — viz.  that 
light  consists  in  an  undulating  medium — is  proved,  notwithstand- 
ing his  challange,  we  cannot  admit.  The  whole  description 
would  require  a  volume  ;  and  unfortunately  we  cannot  allow 
even  a  page.  We  must  therefore  add,  with  some  apparent 
dogmatism,  that  the  principle  is  by  no  means  demonstrated  ; 
and  that  the  present  paper  is  no  considerable  ornament  to  the 
number  before  us.  We  forgot  to  mention  that  there  are,  from 
the  experiments  of  M.  Ritter,  rays  more  refrangible  than  even 
the  violet,  which  are,  however,  colourless  or  dark ;  so  that,  as 
on  one  side  of  the  spectrum  there  is  heat  beyond  the  red 
rays,  on  the  other  there  is  a  degree  of  light  beyond  the 
violet. 

*  II.  Continuation  of  an  Account  of  a  peculiar  Arrangement  in 
the  Arteries  distributed  on  the  Muscles  of  slow-moving  Ani- 
mals, &c.  In  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Anthony  CarUsle  to  John 
Symmons,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.* 

Mr.  Carlisle  has  endeavoured  to  discover  some  difference  In 
the  distribution  of  the  arteries,  when  the  motion  is  slow  though 
long  continued.  He  instances  the  seminal,  the  intercostal,  ar- 
teries, and  those  of  the  diaphragm.  He  thinks  that  the  peristaltic 
motion  of  the  intestines  may  perhaps  be  influenced  by  the 
circuitous  course  of  its  vessels,  and  the  motion  of  the  iris  by 
the  circuitous  course  of  its  artery.  Yet,  were  the  principle 
true,  or  at  least  were  the  peculiar  distribution  very  intimately 
connected  with  slower  or  more  permanent  action,  it  would 
be  probably  traced  in  many  organs,  and  in  very  many  different 
animals.  The  swimming-bladder  of  some  fishes  is  supplied 
with  cylindrical  arteries,  which  seem  to  act  as  muscular  fibres, 
since  they  are  susceptible  of  the  Galvanic  influence. 

*  III.  An  Account  of  a  curious  Phenomenon  observed  on  the 
Glaciers  of  Chamouny ;  together  with  some  occasional  Obser- 
vations concerning  the  Propagation  of  Heat  in  Fluids.  By 
Benjamin,  Count  of  Rumford,  V.  P.  R.  S.  Foreign  Associate 
of  the  National  Institute  of  France,  &c*  &c.' 

We  must  resume  this  subject  in  our  review  of  a  very  exten- 
sive and  important  paper  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  volume 
before  us.  We  can  only  at  present  remark,  that  the  phaeno- 
menon  noticed  is  a  deep  cylindrical  pit  in  the  ice,  very  slightly 
inclined  to  the  horizon,  which  grows  by  degrees  still  deeper 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  This  pit  proves,  in  count  Rum- 
tord's  opinion,  that  fluids  are  not  condnrCtors  of  lie^t ;  and  tha5 
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the  heat  is  formed  by  the  melting  of  ice  which  gradually 
sinks,  since  ice  is  lighter  than  the  water  produced  from  it; 
though,  from  an  inaccuracy  of  expression,  he  seems  to  assert 
that  warm  water  is  heavier  than  cold.  The  subject,  however, 
we  shall  return  to  j  yet  we  must  add,  that  a  pit  in  the  ice  might 
be  equally  formed,  by  supposing  the  water  to  communicate 
heat.  Count  Rumford,  however,  writes  in  haste,  and  is  seem- 
ingly offended  at  the  opposition  his  system  has  experienced. 

*  IV.  Description  of  a  triple  Sulphuret,  of  Lead,  Antimony, 
and  Copper,  from  Cornwall ;  with  some  Observations  upon 
the  various  Modes  of  Attraction  which  influence  the  Formation 
of  mineral  Substances,  and  upon  the  different  Kinds  of  Sul- 
phuret of  Copper.  By  the  Count  de  Bournon,  F.  R.  S. 
and  L.  S.'  ^ 

We  receive  singular  satisfaction  from  the  attention  paid  by 
the  scientific  chemists  of  this  country  to  mineralogy,  a  subject 
which  has  been  long  and  unjustly  neglected.  This  triple  sul- 
phuret is  found  only  in  one  mine  in  Cornwall — -viz,  Huel  Boys, 
which  has  never  been  regularly  worked.  It  is  described  by 
M.  de  Boufhon  with  singular  precision.  The  specific  gravity 
of  this  substance  is  5765  superior  to  that  of  a  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per or  of  antimony ;  but  very  inferior  to  that  of  a  sulphuret  of 
lead.  Its  primitive  crystal  is  a  rectangular  tetraedral  prism, 
which  has  its  terminal  faces  perpendicular  to  its  axis ;  but  the 
prism  has  never  been  observed  by  our  author  destitute  of  se- 
condary facets.  The  count  next  pursues  the  varied  form  of 
this  substance  in  the  different  modifications  which  the  primitive 
crystal  admits,  throughout  which,  from  the  minuteness  of  the 
description  and  the  want  of  plates,  we  cannot  follow  him. 

Previous  to  the  more  particular  observations  on  this  and  simi- 
lar substances,  count  de  Bournon  offers  some  observations  on 
the  various  modes  of  attraction  which  influence  the  formation 
of  mineral  substances.  This  is  a  curious  subject,  hitherto 
slightly  touched,  and  is  so  comprehensively  detailed,  that  we 
can  only  follow  it  imperfectly. 

Of  the  two  modes  of  attraction,  that  of  composition  and  that  of 
Aggregation,  the  latter  has  the  more  striking  effect  in  the  forma- 
tion of  minerals.  The  first  takes  place  in  the  simplest  ele- 
ments of  bodies,  not  similar,  but  frequently  opposite :  in  th? 
secondary  molecules  thus  formed,  the  second  kind  of  attraction 
is  discovered  uniting  them  into  masses  perfectly  homogeneous. 
The  second  kind  of  attraction  is  either  a  crystalline  or  a  simple 
aggregation.  The  first  may  be  truly  crystalline,  though  it 
shows  no  determined  form ;  but  the  fracture  will  at  once  dis- 
cover its  aggregate  nature.  The  instance  here  adduced  is  ala- 
baster :  a  lamellated  structure  evinces  it  to  be  crystalline. 
Sometimes  these  crystals  hastily  form  irregular  detached  masses, 
wliich,  falling  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  coalesce ;  as  in  the 
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granulated  or  the  magnesian  carbonat  of  Hm^.  Sometimes 
the  molecules  are  precipitated  in  a  detached  and  confused  man- 
ner j  sometimes  no  determinate  form  is  produced.  Of  the  last, 
steatite  and  chalcedony  are  instances.  Quartz  occasionally  shows 
a  lamellated  appearance :  but  our  author  will  not  admit  that 
chalcedony  is  quartz  only  in  vei^y'minute  and  invisibly  compact- 
ed crystals.  In  short,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  deny  his  belief 
tliat  quartz  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  quartzose  earth  ;  or  co- 
rundum, of  pure  argil.  On  some  of  those  points,  we  have 
formerly  had  occasion  to  offer  a  different  opinion  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  proper  place  for  controversy.  Besides  the  attraction 
between  similar  molecules,  there  exists  an  attraction  between 
these  and  dissimilar  ones.  When  a  single  dissimilar  molecule 
unites  with  similar  ones,  the  count  calls  it  homogeneous  attrac- 
tion of  aggregation  ;  when  a  collection  of  dissimilar  molecules 
unites  with  similar  ones,  heterogeneous.  The  effects  of  these 
various  attractions  are  examined  with  some  care :  the  conclu- 
sion only  can  we  add — 

*  In  short,  it  appears,  that  the  molecules  of  foreign  substances, 
introduced  into  mineral  bodies,  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  by 
the  heterogeneous  attraction  of  aggregation,  do  not  prove  anv  obsta- 
cle to  the  action  of  the  crystalline  attraction.  The  only  effect  the 
former  mode  of  attraction  seems  to  produce  upon  the  latter,  is  to 
cause  the  form  of  the  substance  submitted  to  its  influence,  to  approach 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  most  simple  forms,  or  even  to  the  primi- 
tive one,  belonging  to  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  render  those 
forms  more  constant.  Thus,  the  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
also  the  martial  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  assume  either  the  fomi 
of  the  primitive  rhomboid,  or  that  of  the  lenticular  rhomboid,  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  also,  the  quartzose  carbonate  of  lime, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  sandstone  of  Fontainebleau,  con- 
stantly assumes  the  form  of  the  muriatic  rhomboid  (named  by  Haiiy 
inverse)  of  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Lastly,  in  the  same  manner 
the  kind  -of  tnlc  called  chlorite,  which  frequently  introduces  itself 
into  the  axinite,  almost  always  occasions  the  latter  substance  to  assume 
one  of  its  most  simple  forms. 

•*  Those  stones  in  which  there  exists  no  other  cause  of  union  be- 
tween their  particles  than  the  attraction  of  aggregation,  and  which 
are  known  by  the  name  of  aggregate  stones,  furnish  an  example  of 
the  attractive  force  that  is  really  exerted  by  the  dissimilar  molecules 
which  enter  into  substances  during  their  formation^  ~"  In  granite,  for 
instance,  the  integrant  parts,  which,  instead  of  being  molecules,  are 
become  masses,  are  as  dissimilar  as  possible.  Yet,  although  no  in- 
gredient whatev3r  contributes  to  unite  them,  (their  union  being 
brought  about  merely  by  the  cohesion  of  their  surfaces)  the  great 
degree  of  hardness  this  stone  possesses,  and  the  difficulty  v^-ith  which 
its  parts  are  separated,-  when  it  is  in  a  perfect  state,  that  is  to  Say, 
when  its  texture  has  not  been  injured  by  any  accidental  cause,  are 
both  well  known.  This  remark  may  be  applied  to  vaiious  kinds' of 
•saud^toae,  of  schi^tus,  &c.. 
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*  The  different  kinds  of  attraction  here  described,  may,  I  confess, 
be  nothing  more  than  mere  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  power, 
originally  belonging  to  matter ;  but  this  appears  to  me  not  yet  suf^ 
ficiently  demonstrated.  Supposing  it,  however,  to  be  the  case,  they 
certainly  exert  as  much  force  upon  mineral  substances,  at  the  time  of 
their  formation,  as  could  be  exerted  by  attractive  forces  of  a  really 
different  nature.*     p.  50. 

*  Observations  on  the  different  Kinds  of  Sulphuret  of  Copper,* 
follow.  In  this  substance,  count  de  Bournon  considers  the 
?intimony  and  lead  to  be  accidental  mixtures,  and  introduced 
by  the  heterogeneous  attraction  of  aggregation.  The  silver  is 
also  a  heterogeneous  admixture  for  this  reason,  that  neither  pf 
these  substances  seems  in  any  respect  to  influence  the  form. 
The  antimony,  moreover,  in  various  specimens,  greatly  differed 
in  its  proportion.  In  the  grey  tetraedral  sulphuret  of  copper, 
iron  and  copper  are  the  only  metals,  though  sometimes  anti- 
inony  seems  to  be  accidentally  combined.  Particles  of  silver 
are  mixed,  in  some  instances,  in  such  a  heterogeneous  com-.- 
bination  as  to  be  visible  to  the  eye,  assisted  by  a  lens.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  author  does  not  consider  yellow  copper-ore  as 
a  mere  martial  pyrite  holding  copper  interposed,  but  that  it  is 
probably  a  double  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron,  though  a  di- 
stinct species  from  the  grey  sulphuret.  Its  primitive  lorm  is  ^ 
regular  te^ra^dron,  of  which  the  octaedral  is  only  a  modifica-^ 
tion.  The  count  pursues  these  structures,  in  all  their  varieties, too 
minutely  to  enable  us  to  abridge  his  explanations,  for  which  v/e 
must  refer  to  the  paper.  Many  other  species  of  this  kind  pro- 
bably exist,  which  have  not  yet  been  described ;  while  many, 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  have  not  been  examined. 

*  V.  Analysis  of  a  triple  Sulphuret,  of  Lead,  Antimony,  and 
Copper,  from  Cornwall.     By  Charles  Hatchett,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.* 

We  need  not  follow  minutely  the  author's  very  judicious  and 
accurate  analysis.  One  hundred  parts  of  the  mineral  contained 
17  of  sulphur;  24.23  of  antimony;  42.62  of  lead;  1.20  of 
iron  ;  and  12.80  of  copper:  2.15  parts  are  lost,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  oxyd  of  antimony  to  adhere  to  glasses  and 
filtres. 

*  VI.  Observations  on  the  Orifices  found  in  certain  poison- 
ous Snakes,  situated  between  the  Nostril  and  the  Eye.  By 
Patrick  Russell,  M.D.  F.R.S.  With  some  Remarks' on  the 
Structure  of  those  Orifices  ;  and  the  Description  of  a  Bag  con- 
nected with  the  Eye,  met  with  in  the  same  Snakes.  By  Everard 
Home,  Esq.  E.  R.  S.' 

These  orifices,  situated  between  the  nostril  an^l  the  eye,  have 
been  supposed  the  organ  of  hearing.  On  examination,  they 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  poisonous  snakes,  and  to  lead  to  a  cavity 
under  the  eye,  to  which  a  cavity  in  the  skull  is  apparently 
adapted.    They  have  been  found  in  the  rattle-snake^  in  fifteen  or 
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^sixteen  species  of  coluber,  and  in  three  boje.  The  cavities," 
as  well  as  the  eye-liils,  are  Hiied  with  a  cuticle,  which  is  shed 
with  the  rest  of  the  skin.  Similar  bags  are  found  in  some  deevs 
and  antelopes,  probably  (but  this  has  not  been  yet  clearly  ascer- 
tained) in  all  of  them.  They  seem  intended  as  reservoirs  for  a 
fluid,  to  spread  over  the  cornea,  since  in  snakes  there  is  a  pas- 
sage in  such  a  direction  as  to  favour  the  access  of  a  fluid  to  the 
eye,  when  the  head  of  the  animal  is  erect, 

'  VII,  An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Nature  of  Heat,  and  the 
Mode  of  its  Communication.  By  Benjamin,  Count  of  Rum- 
ford,  V.  P.  R.  S.  Foreign  Associate  of  the  National  Institute 
of  France,  &c.' 

Count  Rumford,  having  long  thought  that  the  ph^enomena 
which  attend  the  communication  of  heat  from  some  bodies  to 
others  would  furnish  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  investi- 
gating its  nature,  has  assiduously  pursued  this  mode  of  in- 
quiry ;  and  the  present  paper  contains  a  continuation  of  these  in- 
vestigations. He  first  explains  the  structure  and  use  of  his  in- 
struments, in  which  we  need  not  follow  him.  His  chief  object 
was  to  examine  the  different  times  in  which  heat  is  communi- 
cated to  the  surrounding  air,  when  the  heated  body  is  covered 
with  various  kinds  of  clothing. 

He  discovered  that  the  instrument  cooled  through  any  small 
given  number  of  degrees  (ten,  for  instance)  in  the  same  time, 
whatever  was  the  temperature  of  the  air,  if  the  point  from 
which  these  ten  degrees  commenced  were  at  the  same  given 
number  above  the  temperature  for  the  time  being.  In  order  to 
supply  the  defect  of  observation,  during  accidental  interruption, 
by  interpolation,  our  author  from  observation  established  the 
law  of  cooling,  which  is  represented  by  a  curve  approaching  the 
logarithmic.  If,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  velocity  with  which 
a  hot  body,  exposed  to  cool  in  a  cold  fluid  medium,  parts  with 
its  heat,  be  as  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  body  and 
the  medium,  it  would  strictly  preserve  the  logarithmic  curve. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  as  such  without  any  material  er- 
ror :  and  then,  as  count  Rumford  observes,  we  may  graduate  a 
thermometer  so  as  to  indicate  with  certainty  equal  increments 
of  heat. 

The  result  of  the  first  experiment  was  singular :  the  water 
which  cooled  to  a  given  degree  in  a  naked  cylinder  in  fifty- 
five  minutes,  cooled  to  tlie  same  degree,  in  a  similar  vessel 
clothed  with  fine  Irish  linen,  in  thirty-six  and  a  half.  The 
clothed  instrument  received  heat  also  faster  than  the  naked 
one.  When  covered  with  a  coating  of  transparent  glue,  or  of 
spirit  varnish,  the  eflect  was  the  same,  and  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  coatings  so  far  as  four.  Eight  coatings 
of  spirit  varnish  retarded  the,  cooling.  So  that  the  maximum 
lies  between  four  and  eight.     Black  paint,  laid  on  the  varnish, 
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slightly  expedited  the  cooHng-,  and  black  and  white  paint,  with- 
out the  varnish,  seemed  to  have  nearly  the  effect  of  the  eigh^ 
coats  of  spirit  varnish :  perhaps  the  cooling  was  not  so  much 
expedited.  A  coating  from  the  smoke  of  a  wax  candle,  though 
so  extremely  thin,  had  very  nearly  the  effect  of  the  paint.  In 
order  to  render  the  experiment  more  complete  and  decisive,  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  as  much  heat  as  possible  from  passing 
through  the  top  and  the  neck  of  the  cylinder.  It  then  became 
necessary  to  ascertain  this,  as  well  as  the  relative  velocity  with 
which  it  passed  through  the  sides  of  the  naked  and  coated  cylin- 
ders. But  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  outline,  and 
cannot  follow  its  minutise. 

*  Having  found  abundant  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  results  of 
the  experiments  of  which  an  account  has  already  been  ffiven,  that  all 
the  heat  which  a  hot  body  loses,  when  it  is  exposed  in  the  air  to  cool, 
is  not  given  off  to  the  air  which  comes  into  contact  with  it ;  but  that 
a  large  proportion  of  it  escapes  in  rays,  which  do  not  heat  the  trans- 
parent air  through  which  they  pass,  but,  hke  light,  generate  heat 
only  when,  and  where,  they  are  stopped  and  absorbed ;  I  suspected 
that,  in  every  case  when,  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  the  cooling  of 
my  instruments  was  expedited  by  coverings  applied  to  their  metallic 
surfaces,  those  coverings  must,  by  some  means  or  other,  have  facih- 
tated  and  accelerated  the  emission  of  calorific  rays  from  the  hot  sur- 
face. 

*  Those  suspicions  implied,  it  is  true,  the  supposition  that  different 
substances,  heated  to  the  same  temperature,  emit  unequal  quantities 
of  calorific  rays ;  but  I  saw  no  reason  why  this  might  not  be  the 
case  in  fact ;  and  I  hastened  to  make  the  following  experiments, 
which  put  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt.*     p.  107. 

^^^To  ascertain  this  fact  was  then  the  object  of  the  thermoscope 
—an  instrument  contrived  by  our  author,  of  which  we  can  give 
no  adequate  idea.  It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to  observe  in 
this  place,  that  it  is  designed  to  show  the  effects  of  the  heat  of 
different  bodies  on  two  glass  bulbs  ;  and  this  effect  is  discovered 
by  the  motion  of  a  bubble  of  spirit  of  wine  in  an  horizontal 
tube,  with  which  these  bulbs  are  connected  by  tubes  inserted 
into  it  at  right  angles.  With  this  instrument,  the  result  of  the 
first  experiment  was  singular.  When  bright  cylinders,  filled 
with  water  of  a  given  heat,  were  presented  at  the  same  distance 
from  each  bulb,  the  bubble  stood  in  equilibrium.  When  one 
was  blackened  the  bubble  was  propelled  from  it ;  and  the  equi- 
librium was  only  restored  when  the  blackened  cylinder  was  re- 
moved to  the  distance  of  eight  inches. 

Count  Rumford  varied  his  metals,  and  found  that,  whatever 
was  their  conducting  power  in  other  respects,  water,  heated  to 
a  givfen  degree,  cooled  in  each  in  the  same  time.  This,  in  his 
opinion,  seems  owing  to  their  want  of  transparency;  and  he 
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tliinks  it  favourable  to  the  doctrine  of  undulations.  Yet  in  an 
tpxperiment  where  two  agents  are  required  and  the  efficacy  of 
one  is  given,  the  variety  must  consist  in  the  other.  In  fact,  in 
the  blackened  and  varnished  instruments,  there  was  an  inter- 
mede  between  the  vessel  and  the  air.  Air  is  a  bad  conductor 
pf  heat,  but  will  receive  it  from  some  bodies  sooner  than  others  : 
and  this  forms  the  whole  mystery  of  the  blackened  cylinders. 

A  point,  however,  to  be  determined  previous  to  the  decision 
of  the  question,  is,  whether  bodies  be  cooled  in  consequence  of 
the  rays  they  etiiit,  or  of  those  they  receive.  An  experiment  by 
professor  Pictet  to  this  purpose  is  recorded,  viz.  that  rays  seem. 
to  proceed  from  cold  bodies,  which  may  be  concentrated  by  a 
convex  mirror,  and  aiFect  a  delicate  air  thermometer.  Count 
Rumford  found  that  his  cylinders,  filled  with  ice  and  snow, 
remitted  what  may  be  called  cold  rays,  as  the  bubble  in  the  hori- 
zontal tube  moved  towards  the  side  where  the  cold  mass  was 
presented,  and  the  experiment  was  varied  in  miany  ways.  The 
cylinders,  when  blackened,  cooled  the  ball  more  rapidly  than 
those  which  were  naked. 

Our  author,  suspecting  that  animal  substances  would  emit 
a  greater  abundance  of  calorific  rays  than  a  pohshed  metallic 
surface,  covered  the  bottom  of  his  cylinder  with  goldbeaters'- 
skin,  and  found  it  necessary  to  remove  this  cylinder  five  times 
further  from  the  ball  of  the  thermoscope,  than  the  polished 
metal  cylinder,  filled  with  water  of  the  same  heat.  Similar  ef- 
fects followed  when  the  cylinders  were  cooled. 

The  count  next  inquired  whether  the  intensity  of  the  action 
of  the  frigorific  rays,  at  equal  intervals  of  temperature,  be  or 
be  not  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  the  calorific  rays 
which  proceed  from  hot  bodies.  This  fie  found  to  be  the  case'; 
and  he  engages  in  some  refle>xions  to  show  why  this  frigorific 
power  was  not  sooner  discovered.  We  cannot  now  enlarge  on 
the  subject :  we  think,  however,  we  can  prove  that  these  frigorific 
emanations  have  no  real  existence,  but  that  all  the  effects  arise 
from  the  equilibrium  of  heat ;  and  this  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  count's  own  experiments.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  effect 
to  be  misled  by  appearances,  when  experiments  are  und<}rtaken 
with  a  determined  bias  to  one  opinion.  In  consequence  of  this 
bias,  our  author  attempts  to  show  that  the  frigorific  rays  from 
cold  bodies  are  affected  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  sam.e 
degree,  as  the  calorific  rays  from  hot  bodies.  Several  experi- 
ments of  various  kinds  follow,  with  a  view  to  the  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  radiations  of  hot  and  cold  bodies,  and  of  the 
effects  produced  by  them.  "We  can  mention  only  the  more  re- 
markable ones. 

Those  substances  which  part  with  heat  most  quickly  and 
easily,  acquire  it  with  equal  ease  and  celerity.  As  blackening 
the  cylinder  made  it  more  readily  throw  off  the  c.ilorific  rays. 
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or  receive  the  frigorlfic,  our  author  suspects  that  the  facility 
with  which  negroes  bear  the  effect  of  heat,  may  be  occasioned 
by  their  colour ;  and,  should  he  be  called  to  inhabit  a  very  hot 
country,  he  says  that  he  would  blacken  his  skin,  or  wear  a 
black  shirt  in  the  night.  Inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  who 
oil  their  skins,  may  produce  the  contrary  effect ;  and  these  cus- 
toms, which  we  despise,  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  dictated  by 
observation  and  good  sense.  On  this  subject,  count  Rumford 
enlarges  a  little  j  but  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks,  as  he  has 
promised  to  communicate  a  fuller  account  of  his  investigations 
and  speculations  on  the  subject.     To  proceed — 

He  next  inquires  whether  the  cooling  of  a  hot  body  would 
not  be  sensibly  accelerated  by  frigorific  rays.  This  he  found 
undoubtedly  to  be  the  case ;  but  we  must  add,  that,  where 
the  cold  of  the  body  emitting  frigorific  rays  was  less  intense, 
and  its  temperature  of  course  raised  by  the  neighlx)uring  hot 
body,  the  cooling  was  rather  retarded  than  accelerated. 

*  From  the  results  of  these  experiments  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  if  the  hot  body,  instead  of  being  a  conical  vessel  covered  up  on 
all  sides  except  its  flat  bottom,  had  been  a  globe,  and  if  this  hot  globe 
had  been  suspended  in  the  centre  of  another  larger  thin  hollow  sphere, 
(this  last  bemg,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  air  and  walls  of  the  room,)  the  vicinity  of  the  silr- 
face  of  this  hollow  globe,  to  the  surface  of  the  hot  body,  would  have 
retarded  the  cooling  of  the  hot  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cool- 
ing of  the  conical  vessel  No.  5  was  retarded  in  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments ;  and  if,  instead  of  inclosing  the  hot  body  in  the  centre  of  a 
single  hollow  sphere,  of  any  given  thickness,  it  were  placed  in  the 
common  centre  of  a  number  of  much  thinner  concentric  spheres,  of 
different  diameters,  the  time  of  cooling  would  be  still  more  retarded. 

*  By  tracing  the  various  operations  which  would  take  place  in  the 
cooling  of  the  hot  body,  in  this  imaginary  experiment,  we  shall  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  nature  of  those  which  actually  take  place, 
when  the  cooling  of  a  hot  body  is  prolonged  by  means  of  warm  clothe 
ing-. 

'  From  the  results  of  several  of  the  foreg-oing  experiments  we  may 
conclude,  that,  supposing  tiie  thin  concentric  hollow  spheres  in  which 
the  hot  body  is  confined  to  be  made  of  metal,  the  cooling  will  be 
slower,  if  the  surfaces  of  these  spheres  are  poHshed,  than  if  they  are 
unpohshed,  or  blackened  :  and  hence  we  might  very  naturally  be  led 
to  suspect,  (what  is  probably  true  in  fact,)  that  the  'warmth  of  any 
kind  of  substance  used  as  clothing,  or  its  power  of  preventing  our 
bodies  from  being  cooled  by  the  influence  (frigorilic  radiations)  of 
surrounding  colder  bodies,  depends  very  much  o«  the  polish  of  its  sur^ 
face, 

'  If,  with  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  w^  examine  those  sub- 
stances which  supply  us  with  the  warmest  coverings,  such  for  instance 
as  furs,  feathers,  silk,  &c.  we  shall  find  their  surfaces  not  only  smooth 
but  also  very  highly  poht>hed  ;  we  shall  also  find  that,  other  circum- 
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stances  being  equal,  those  substances  are  the  warmest  which  are  the* 
finest,  or  which  are  composed  of  the  greatest  number  of  fine  polished 
detached  threads  or  fibres. 

*  The  fine  white  shining  fur  of  a  Russian  hare,  is  much  warmer 
than  coarse  hair  ;  and  fine  silk,  as  spun  by  the  silk-worm,  is  warmer 
than  the  same  silk  twisted  together  into  coarse  thn^ads  ;  as  I  found 
by  actual  experiments,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  laid 
before  this  Society,  and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. 

*  I  formerly  considered  the  warmth  of  natural  and  artificial  cloth- 
ing, as  depending  ^W««^«/^  on  the  obstacle  it  opposes  to  the  motions 
of  the  cold  air  by  which  the  hot  body  is  surrounded  ;  but,  by  a 
patient  and  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  I  have  been  convin- 
ced, that  the  efficacy  of  radiation  is  much  greater  than  I  had  suppo- 
sed it  to  be. 

*  From  the  result  pf  the  experiment  No.  31,  we  might  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  a  very  small  part  only  of  the  heat  which  a  hot  body 
appears  to  lose  when  it  is  cooled  in  air,  is  in  fact  communicated  to 
that  fluid  ;  a  much  greater  portion  of  it  being  communicated  to  other 
surrounding  bodies  at  a  distance  ;  and,  in  one  of  my  former  experi- 
ments, a  hot  body  was  cooled,  though  it  was  placed  in  a  Torricellian 
vacuum.'     p.  148, 

These  observations  might  furnish  many  remarks;  but  our  ar- 
ticle is  so  far  extended,  that  we  mu§t  be  concise  in  our  remain- 
ing account  of  this  interesting  paper,  interesting  even  from 
what  we  suppose  to  be  the  author's  errors.  One  circumstance  we 
may  mention,  which  has  occurred  to  us  in  the  examination  of 
these  experiments,  viz. — that  air  receives,  better  than  it  con- 
ducts, heat.  What  is  communicated  at  a  distance,  must  be 
conveyed  by  the  air ;  but  the  medium  is  not  proportionally  heat- 
ed by  the  passage.  This  is,  indeed,  partly  the  opinion  of  the 
author ;  and  it  is  followed  by  the  experiments  of  de  la  Saussure 
respecting  the  difficulty  of  evaporating  water  from  the  surfaces  of 
polished  vessels,  which  should  have  been  attributed  to  their  con- 
triver, though  we  admit  that  some  additional  experiments  are 
also  introduced ;  but  it  is  singular  that  count  Rumford  should 
not  have  recollected  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  hollow,  and 
that  it  does  not  burn  on  its  internal  surface,  as  is  seen  by  the 
wick  continuing  in  it  unchanged. 

Our  author  next  gives,  at  some  length,  his  ideas  of  heat  and 
cold ;  which  will  be  now  sufficiently  obvious.  Some  of  his 
practical  conclusions  arc  singular  :  the  whole  would  be  too  long 
for  an  extract. 

*  In  all  cases  where  it  is  designed  to  preserve  the  heat  of  any  sub- 
stance which  is  confined  in  a  metallic  vessel,  it  will  greatly  contribute 
to  that  end,  if  the  external  surface  of  the  vessel  be  very  clean  and 
bright :  but,  if  the  object  be  to  cool  any  thing  quickly,  in  a  metallic 
vessel,  the  external  surface  of  the  vessel  should  be  painted,  or  cover- 
ed with  some  of  those  substances  which  have  bf'CR  found  to  emit  ca- 
iorific  rays  in  great  abundance. 
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«  Polislied  tea-urns  mav  be  kept  boiling  hot  with  a  much  less  ex* 
pence  of  spirit  of  wine  (burnt "in  alam'p  under  them)  than  such  a* 
are  varnished  ;  and  the  cleaner  and  brig^hter  the  dishes,  and  covers  for 
dishes,  are  made,  which  are  used  for  bnnging  victuals  on  the  table> 
and  for  keeping  it  hot,  the  more  effectually  will  they  answer  that 
purpose, 

'  Saucepans,  and  other  kitchen  utensilsi  which  are  very  clean  and 
bright  on  the  outside,  may  be  kept  hot  with  a  smaller  fire  than  stich 
as  are  black  and  dirty  ;  but  the  bottom  of  a  saucepan,  or  boiler,  should 
be  blackened,  in  order  that  its  contents  may  be  m^de  to  boil  quickly, 
ajid  with  a  small  expence  of  fuel, 

*  When  kitchen  utensils  are  used  over  a  fire  oT^ea-coal,  or  of  wood^ 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  blackening  their  bottoms,  for  they  will 
soon  be  made  black  by  the.  smoke  ;  but,  when  they  are  used  over  a  clear 
fire  made  with  charcoal,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  blacken  them  ;  which 
may  be  done  in  a  few  moments,  by  holding  them  over  a  wood  or 
coal  fire,  or  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  or  candle,'     p.  177. 

<  Black  clothes  are  well  known  to  be  very  vrarm  in  the  sun  ;  but 
they  are  far  from  being  so  in  the  shade,  and  especially  in  cold  weather. 
No  coloured  clothing  is  so  cold  as  black,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  below  that  of  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  when  the  body  is  not 
exposed  to  the  action  of  calorific  rays  from  other  substances, 

*  It  has  been  shown,  that  the  warmth  of  clothing  depends  nracfc 
on  the  polish  of  the  surface  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made  ;  and 
hence  we  may  conclude  that,  in  choosing  the  colour  of  our  mnter 
garments,  those  dyes  should  be  avoided  which  tend  most  to  destroy 
that  polish  :  and,  as  a  white  surface  reflects  more  light  than  an  equal 
surface,  equally  polished,  of  any  other  colour,  there  is  much  reason 
to  think  that  white  garments  are  warmer  than  any  otherj,  in  cold  wea- 
ther. They  are  universally  considered  as  the  coolest  that  can  be 
worn,  in  very  hot  weather,  and  especially  when  a  persori  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  and,  if  they  are  well  calculated  to  re- 
ject calorific  rays  in  summer,  they  must  be  equally  well  calculated 
to  reflect  those  frigorific  rays  by  which  we  are  cooled  and  annoyed  in 
winter,*     p.  179* 

We  shall  anxiously  expect  the  continuation  of  these  very  inte- 
resting experiments.  The  influence  of  frigorific  rays  from  the 
heavens,  occasioning  the  cold  on  high  mountains,  and  regula- 
ting the  temperature  of  the  earth,  may  probably  be  reckoned 
among  the  fancies  of 'an  exuberant  imagination. 

*  VIII.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  the  Motion  of  the 
Sap  in  Trees.  In  a  Letter  from  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.R.S.' 

Our  author,  in  a  former  paper,  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  vessels  of  the  bark^  which  pass  from  the  leaves  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  roots,  were,  from  their  organisation,  better  cal- 
culated to  carry  the  fluids  they  contain  towards  the  roots,  than 
in  any  other  direction.  The  chief  argument,  at  that  time, 
arose  from  the  idea  that  the  forms  of  trees  evinced  tlie  compoimd 
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and  contending  actions  of  gravitation,  and  an  intrinsic  power, 
in  the  vessels  of  the. bark,  to  give  motion  to  the  fluids  passing 
through  them.  Some  facts  are  now  adduced  in  support  of 
this  opinion.  They  are  ingeniously  introduced,  and  seem 
readily  to  admit  of  the  conclusions  which  the  author  attempts 
to  draw  from  them.  '  Mr.'Knight  accomplitThed  ingrafting  a 
fruit-stock  of  a  vine  into  the  leaf-stock;  b'ut  tlie  ex^riment 
jdid  not  perfectly  succeed,  nor  did  tlie  fruit  ripen  ift^  perfection  : 
k  was  a  foster  child  which  the  parent  would  not  kindly  re* 
ceive. 

.  The  ' Meteorologic  Journal'  Concludes. this  fkst  part  of  the 
volume.  The  thermometer  (an  exposed  one,  of -Si^'s  construc- 
tion) varied  from  86°  in  July,  to  19  in  January  and  In  Februarys 
but  the  highest  number,  as  usual,  requires  correction ;  and  the 
true  elevation  should  not  exceed  81°.  The  mean  heat  was  50.5: 
the  mean  heat  of  April  50.4.  The  barometer  varied  from  30.53, 
in  December,  to  ^8.67  inches,  in  November ;  the  mean  was 
29.91.  The  hygrometer  varied  from  99  to  61 ;  the  mean  height, 
79.8  :  a  great  degree  of  moisture.  The  rain  "was  only  17.922 
inches. 


Art.  VII. — Journey  Itito  South  Wales y  through  .the  Counties  of 
Oxfordy  Wnrivirky  Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop,  Stcifford,  Buck- 
ingham, and  Hertford ;  in  the  Year  1799.  7?v  George  Lips- 
comb, Esq,     Svo.    Ss»    Boards*     Longman  ^z«i  Rees.     1804. 

THIS  author  has  already  passed  in  review  before  us,  and 
has,  in  our  own  opinion,  received  a  candid  attention,  and 
at  least  a  due  share  of  praise.  What  then  must  have  been 
our  surprise  at  seeing  his  first  chapter  in  a  flame  against  re- 
viewers in  general  ^  but  .with  such  violence  of  censure,  such  in- 
discriminate invective,  that  no  one  who  has  been  a  reader  of  re- 
views, could  guess  its  object;  nor  do  we  now  know  what  the 
aim  of  these  firebrands  really  is.  Reviewers  are  become,  it 
seems,  political  squabblers,  and  have  lost  the  respect  once  paid  to 
them.  Let  it  be  so ;  they  have  at  least  been  divided  into  parties, 
and  authors,  it  is  presumed,  will  nbt  complain  of  those  who 
have  espoused  their  own  side.  *  Excellently  well  observed/  says 
Swift,  *  when  an  author  agrees  with  me  ;  but,  should  we  differ, 
I  pronounce  him  to  be  mistaken.'  We  have  more  than  once 
met  Mr.  Lipscomb  in  different  walks  of  literature  ;  but  not  till 
the  perusal  of  the  present  volume,  did  we  know  or  suspect  his 
political  principles.  Had  we  known  them,  we  should  not  have 
supposed  that  they  had  any  connexion  with  his  other  opinions ; 
and  should  we  have  disapproved  them,  we  should  not  have 
thought  this  a  ground  of  censure  on  subjects  with  which  they 
are  not  conceiaed.     After  so  pointed  an  attack,  however,  we 
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must  be  cautious.  The  atithor  shall  review  his  own  work  :  hft 
sliall  speak  for  himself  on  most  occasions ;  and  the  public  sliall 
decide.  Our  observations  (for  they  must  be  interspersed)  will 
consequently  have  only  so  much  vi^eight,  as  the  evidence  we 
produce  will  afford  them. 

"We  consequently  pass  over  the  first  chapter ;  though  to  be 
styled  partial)  ccwltemptible,  and  prejudiced,  is  not  pleasing  or 
conciliating,  especially  when  the  only  foundation  for  the  charge, 
that  we  can  recollect,  is  a  calm  and  respectful  attention  to  Mr. 
Lipscomb's  labours,  and  a  general  though  not  an  indiscriminate 
commendation.  This  account  he  must  settle  at  home ;  and,  per- 
haps, when  he  asks  himself,  why  he  scattered  about  his  firebrands 
with  such  indiscriminate  fury,  and  the  only  answer  he  can 
find,  is  that  it  was  from  thoughtlessness  or  *  sport,'  he  will  dis- 
cover that  either  cause  subjects  him  to  the  same  imputation. 
He  honestly  aims  at  informing  and  instructing  the  public  :  nve 
have  the  same  object.  He  proceeds  with  a  consciousness  of 
rectitude  in  his  career :  we  can  lay  our  hands  on  our  bosoms, 
and  solemnly  appeal  to  the  same  heart-felt  consciousness.  He 
rails  :  we  only  expostulate. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  proceeds  to  Oxford,  Stratford,  Droitwich, 
Worcester,  Malvern  hill,  Bath,  Hereford,  Presteign,  and  New 
Radnor.  Having  now  entered  the  principality,  he  crosses  the 
Wye,  proceeds  to  Hafod,  and,  having  visited  Plimlimmon,  to 
Aberystwith,  Newcastle,  Carmarthen,  Abergwilly,  Landovery 
and  Brecon.  Returning  from  Brecon,  he  again  arrives  at 
Presteign,  goes  to  Ludlow,  Bridgenorth,  Dudley  and  Birming- 
ham, and  returns  through  Warwickshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire, to  London. 

This  route  we  have  frequently  followed  with  some  intelli- 
gent and  interesting  travellers,  and,  on  this  account,  may  have 
found  little  novelty  and  less  interest  in  the  present  volume.  But 
we  have  determined  to  let  the  reader  judge  for  himself,  and  we 
shall  therefore  select  a  few  specimens.  Should  the  reflexions  be 
found  trite  and  trifling,  should  the  information  be  inconsiderable, 
our  readers  may,  at  least,  be  assured  that  we  have  not  culled  the 
worst  passages  :  and,  whatever  opinion  they  may  form,  the  au- 
thor cannot  *  say  lue  did  it  J 

'  The  scenery  from  the  top  of  Malvern,  has  frequently  been  com- 
mented on,  and  two  poems  have  lately  made  their  appearance  on  the 
subject.  After  this  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  content  myself  with  silently 
admiring  what  my  pen  is  so  inadequate  to  describe  ;  and  the  rather, 
as  the  view  which  I  had  of  the  country,  was  obscured,  in  every  direc- 
tion, by  a  cloudy  atmosphere.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  remark, 
that  even  the  windings  of  the  Severn  itself,  and  the  famed  meads 
through  which  it  flows,  do  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  bold  and 
striking  scenery.  There  are  no  forests,  no  lakes,  no  woodland  pro- 
spects, no  rough  and  boldly-projecting  eminences,  no  rocks ;  nor  that 
waving  line,  which  beautifies  a  distant  horizon,  and  like  the  zone  of 
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the  fair  goddess,  adds  the  dehcacy  of  elegance  to  the  deUghts  whiclt 
it  encloses. 

*  The  ground  on  the  south  side  of  Malvern  is  broken  by  gentle 
inequalities,  and  innumerable  orchards  and  hop-gardens  are  interspersL'd 
among  the  riches  of  Ceres. 

*  The  prospect  in  an  opposite  direction  is  more  crowded:  the  towns 
of  Tewkesbury  and  Evesham,  the  one  distinguished  by  its  church,  at 
a  hazy  distance,  and  the  other  by  a  bridge,  are  features  of  importance ; 
and  the  eye  is  involuntarily  attracted  to  the  spires  and  buildings  of 
Worcester,  which,  recall  the  memory  of  past  events,  and  picture  to 
the  imagination  those  great  and  serious  scenes  which  have,  in  some 
measure,  rendered  it  classic  ground. 

*  Malvern' hills  were  part  of  the  ancient  forest  of  that  name  ;  and 
the  stump  of  a  tree,  of  considerable  size,  is  still  visible,  not  far  from 
the  very  summit.  Thus  Drayton  or  Ben  Jonson,  I  forget  which, 
says, 

*  Pan  may  go  pipe  in  barren  Malvern  chase.' 

*  There  may  also  be  traced  the  course  of  a  small  trench,  which  was 
made  to  divide  the  forest  from  the  land  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  in 
the  time  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of  Gloucester,  son-in-law  of  king 
Edward  the  First,  to  whom  that  monarch  had  given  this  domain  ; 
which,  when  it  thus  became  the  property  of  a  subject,  lost  its  royal 
appellation  of  forest  and  took  that  of  Malvern  Chase. 

*  The  air  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  excessively  mild  and  pleasant ; 
so  that  the  fatigue  of  ascending  is  almost  immediately  cured,  by  the 
bracing  and  restorative  coolness  of  the  atmosphere. 

*  The  degree  of  temperature  on  the  top  and  at  the  foot  of  this 
eminence  varies  considerably ;  and  they  who  descend  very  rapidly, 
sometimes  feel  a  slight  degree  of  faintness  not  unlike  that  whicli  hap- 
pens to  persons  of  delicate  habits,  on  going  into  a  crowded  room,  or 
exchanging  the  freedom  of  breathing  in  the  open  air,  for  the  confine- 
ment and  closeness  of  a  theatre. 

*  These  hills  give  birth  to  two  famous  springs,  which  have  been 
much  resorted  to,  in  cutaneous  diseases.  They  are  remarkably  light 
and  pure,  sHghtly  chalybeate,  and  in  their  effects  gently  diuretic' 
p.  56. 

Perhaps  the  legends  of  the  flying  serpents  might  have  been 
omitted,  as  well  as  the  sapient  reflexion,  that  there  may  have 
been  some  such  serpent,  but  not  so  very  very  large,  or  so  verv 
very  terrible.  We  dare  not  however  rest  on  this  point,  lest,  if 
the  author  may  have  chanced  to  characterise  Bonaparte  under  this 
allegorical  figure,  our  political  opinions  should  bring  us  within  the 
scope  of  his  censure  in  another  publication. 

In  the  journey  to  the  principality,  we  meet  with  little  no^ 
velty :  yet  of  that  little  we  will  not  be  greedily  covetous.  We 
find,  that,  in  Herefordshire,  the  author  made  it  a  rule  to  drink 
nothing  but  cider  j  that  guns,  laid  horizontally,  are,  on  that  ac-" 
county  harmless  ;  and  that  the  fate  of  poor  Tom  Rogers,  frozen 
in  the  snow^  was  *  singular.^  We  wish  most  sincerely  that  it 
were  so. 
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111  the  following  passage,  we  find  the  description  of  scenery 
and  a  cascade  that  we  do  not  recollect  in  any  former  author. 
Here  also  the  reader  is  not  without  his  singularities:  one  is,  that 
trout  are  found  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
source  of  a  spring,  which  supplies  the  cascades ;  another,  that 
when  suddenly  elevated  above  frightful  declivities  &c.,  we  become 
giddy.  We  believe  the  same  effect  arises  from  a  more  gradual 
elevation,  even  over  the  smoothest  plain. 

*  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  which  hid  been  given  us,  we  ascended 
between  two  tremendous  cliffs,  composed  of  naked  rocks  and  slate, 
among  which  trees  of  various  sizes  hung  suspended  by  their  roots 
over  the  most  awful  chasm  my  eyes  ever  beheld. 

*  The  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  colour  of  the  rock,  which 
is  almost  black.  The  impending  precipices,  which  appear  in  some 
places  ready  to  overwhelm  the  intrusive  traveller,  and  the  rough  gran- 
deur of  the  prodigious  masses  here  and  there  detached  from  the  great 
body  of  the  mountain,  added  to  the  stupendous  height  to  which  the 
eye  is  directed,  altogether  filled  us  with  a  degree  of  astonishment  and 
horror  scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

*  From  a  break  in  the  extremity  of  this  fissure,  but  not  from,  the 
very  top,  a  fine  cascade  fell  gracefully,  for  about  seventy  feet,  over 
the  rough  projecting  edges  of  the  rock,  and  variegated  the  scene  with 
a  sheet  of  foam. 

*  There  are  five  or  six  smaller  cascades,  which  are  not  seen  from 
below,  but  which,  in  wet  weather,  or  after  the  melting  of  snow,  are 
all  objects  highly -deserving  of  attention. 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  trout  of  a  very  large  size,  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  this  singular  fall,  —  even  in  the  chinks  and  crevices  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  uppermost  cascades,  and  which  are  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the  spring  which  supplies 
them. 

.  *  Directly  above  the  great  w^ater-fall,  is  an  insulated  rock,^  nearly 
twenty  feet  high,  whose  basis  is  worn  to  a  slender  pillar,  by  the  re- 
percussive  force  of  the  cataract, — which  is  called  "  Water  break  its 
neck." 

*  The  mangled  carcases  of  two  sheep  and  a  goat  were  melancholy 
proofs  of  the  danger  to  which  these  harmless  animals  are  exposed,  in 
feeding,  by  night,  too  near  the  brink  of  this  dreadful  chasm. 

*  The  shepherd  recommended  us,  as  the  day  was  clear,  and  we  had 
*uf&cient  time  to  avoid  the  imminent  danger  of  being  on  the  moun-i 
tains  after  dark,  to  pursue  a  narrow  path  which  he  pointed  out,  along 
the  side  of  this  Alpine  ridge,  and  w^hich,  he  said,  would  re-conduct 
us  into  the  turnpike  road  n"om  which  we  had  deviated. 

*  Never,  surely,  was  a  sight  more  noble  or  more  interesting  than 
the  bold  and  tremendous  view  which  soon  presented  itself. 

*  We  climbed  the  heights  without  difficulty,  but  were,  on  a  sudden, 
elevated  so  prodigiously  above  precipices,  glens,  and  frightful  declivi- 
ties, that  the  head  became  giddy  at  the  sight. 

*  The  surface  of  the  mountains  was  here  smooth  as  a  carpet, — ^there, 
rugged,  and  broken  into  a  thousand  fissures ; — here,  a  stream  precipi- 
tated itself  from  the  giddy  eminence, — there,  a  patch  of  snow,  stnk- 
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ingly  contrasted  the  verdure  of  the  downs,  while  sheep  inriunier^ble 
were  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  couritry>  and  dotted  the 
wide  expanse  in  a  style  of  inimitable  beauty.  ; 

*  With  cautious  steps  we  paced  the  track  assigned, .  us,  and  fortu-i 
nately  reached  the  level  country  without  one  false  step, — for  one  false 
j^-^M)  would  have  been. irretrievable.*     p.  107. 

The  foilowing  observation,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter^ 
must  not  pas9  without  the  severest  reprobation :  nor  can  we  for- 
bear to  .observe,  i.hat  the  illiberality  of  the  comment  is  more^ceni 
surable  than  the  injusiJce  of  the  original  remark.  Admitting 
however  the  whole,  is  compilatio.'^;  the  labour  of  the  hands,  tlie 
dexterous  use  of  scissors  and  paste,  the  criterion  of  literature? 

*  At  Rhyader  we  observed  a  building  of  some  size,  used  as  a  dis* 
senting  meeting  house.  On  the  door  was  pasted  a  prospectus  of  th.? 
Bible,  in  the  Welsh  language  ;  from  which  I  infer  that' the  literature 
of  this  part  of  the  country  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  dissenters,  as 
well  as  in  England. 

<  This  remark  may,  perhaps,  require  some  explanation,  or^  at  least, 
there  may  be  a  few  critics  who  will  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  it ; — to  these 
I  shall  only  observe,  in  the  very  words  used  by  a  respectable  .publisher 
in  London  some  time  since,  <*  The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
are,  in  general,  too  rich,  too  proud,  too  ignorant,  or  too  lazy  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  compilation."     p.  115. 

.  The  description  of  Hafod,  and  the  scenery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  the  Hafod  arms,  rises  above  the  insipidity  of  many  other 
passages :  yet  we  are  not  here  left  vi^ithout  a  little  of  the  affecta- 
tion  of  refined  sentiment,  in  certain  reflexions  on  a  paroquet, 
•that,  because  he  happened  to  be  fond  of  strangers,  naturally 
leads  the  author  to  the  subject  of  the  metempsychosis. — Mr.  Lips- 
comb was  unfortunate  in  the  weather,  and  was  prevented  by  it 
from  enjoying  the  prospect  which  the  majestic  pic  of  .Plimlim- 
mon  presents.  The  cap  v/as  enveloped  in  fogs^  but  the  space 
is  not  lost :  the  pages  are  filled  with  reflexions  on  the  poverty 
of  the  mountaineers,  the  havock  and  distresses  of  war. 

The  journey,  till  we  again  arrive  In  England,  ofliers  nothing 
that  can  for  a  moment  detain  us.  The  ruins  of  Dudley  castle 
occur ;  and  we  cannot,  of  course,  escape  a  declamation  on  the 
gloomy  dignity  of  the  feudal  baron,  compared  with  the  cheerful 
active  industry  of  the  iron-works.  We  fear  our  author  saw  only 
the  outside  of  the  cottages,  or  sketched  his  design  from  fancy. 
Health,  with  its  attendant  blessings,  competence  and  cheerful 
industry,  are  not  always  found  within.  Manufactures  of  this 
nature  are  ruinous  to  the  constitution;  and  the  pittance  of  each 
day,  if  not  consumed  by  its  wants,  is  anticipated  by  the  most 
pernicious  luxuries.  *  Corruption,  barbarism  and  vulgarity*  are 
never  the  inmates  of  healthy,  contented,  industry :  increase  of 
population  is  the  only  part  of  the  picture  wliich  seems  to  be 
copied  with  fidelity. 

Crit.  Rey.  Vol.  3,  Octoher^  1804?.  O 
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The  description  of  Birmingham  furnishes  us  with  little  that 
is  interesting;  and  indeed  nothing  appropriate  to  this  vast  ma- 
gazine of  manufactures,  from  the  mo6t  trifling  to  the  most  im- 
portant, except  that  at  BirVningham  the  war-chariots,  the  battle- 
^xes,  &c.  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  probably  manufactured. 
^The  opposite  opinion  may  be  supported,  on  grounds  equally  t^'^j^o^ 
bable. 

Warwick  castle  is  noticed:  at  great  length ;  ^'TkI  we  have 
Sterne's  *  Captive'  expanded  through  several  p^^es.  This  decla- 
mation at  least  is  misplaced  •,  since,  in  tb.t  author's  own  words, 
Irenes  of  this  kind  are  truly  tlie  uusubstantial  visions  of  poetic 
fancy,  for  we  know  not.  that  this  luas  a  dungeon,  or  that  any  cap- 
tive was  'ever  confined  there.    It  may  have  had  many  other  uses. 

The:  remainder  of  the  volume  is  not  very  interesting.  It  con- 
sists of  materials  collected  on  another  occasiofn  for  the  three  hun- 
dreds of  Ashington,  though  these  materials  are  little  more  than 
a  collection  of  epitaphs :  indeed,  on  every  occasion,  the  trad^ 
of  'the  faoak-maker  is  too  conspicuous ;  and  sentimental  re- 
flexions, often  of  the  most  trite  and  common  kind,  are  introduced 
with  little  art,  and  ahatvering  no  purpose  but  to  add  to  the  numw 
b^r  of  pa^es,  continually  disgust  us.  The  following  are  of  a  betti 
kind,  but  are  protriided  by  merely  observing  the  tomb  of  Pet 
the  wild  boy,  the  savage  caught  in  the  woods  of  Hanover. 

*  If  we  contemplate  this  individual  as  something  above  the  brut 
ereation,  as  the  apparently  connecting  link  of  that  great  chain  whid 
linds  all  nature  together  m  its  folds,  we  shall  feel  a  degree  of  wonder 
^nd  admiration  at  the  nice  gradations  by  which  the  different  orders  of 
beings  are  advanced  above  one  another  in  mental  powers,  and  coi-po- 
rea!  excellence.  If  we  look  on  him  as  the  lowest  of  the  human  race, 
we  shall  siiperadd  to  that  reverential  awe  which  the  extraordinary  dis- 
play of  the  providence  of  God  naturally  inspires,  —  an  humihating 
sense  of  the  imbecility  of  mortals :  it  will  teach  us  rightly  to  appre- 
ciate those  faculties  of  the  mind  by  which  the  higher  orders  of  crea- 
tures are  distinguished ;  and  lead  us  to  a  useful  and  prudent  exercise 
of  those  qualities  and  functions  which  are  sparingly  distributed  among 
the  sons  of  men. 

*  If  the  appearance  of  the  maniac  be  of  all  distressing  scenes  the 
most  humiliating,  next  to  it  must  be  the  sight  of  those  endowed  with 
very  slight  powers  of  reason  and  judgment. 

*  Idiotism  surely  cannot  be  seen  by  the  proudest  among  us  with- 
out inward  mortification  at  the  insignificance, of  the  humaii  character j 
without  urging  a  comparison  between  its  weakness,  and  the  power 
which  called  it  into  life. 

*  The  one  debasing  itself  to  the  earth,  from  whence  it  was  animated, 
futile,  dependant,  wretched ; — the  flower  of  a  day,  the  sport  of  for- 
tune, the  spark  of  accident !  the  other,  great  without  limits,  good 
without  measure,  omnipotent,  and  eternal  I*     p.  437. 

The  language  of  this  volume  is  often  exceptionable,  and  dis- 
torted by  affected  refinements.     A  ro^d  is  said  to  ^  bifurcate^ 
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an  opinion  to  be  ^meliorated,*  bogs  and  marshes  to  ^disdain* 
the  '  foot  of  man-,'  -s^-ith  numerous  similar  prettinesses,  mistaken 
for  elegance.  In  short  we  know  not  when  we  have  experienced 
so  much  disgust ;  when  we  have  waded  through  so  many  pages 
with  so  little  pront ;  when  we  have  observed  a  field  where  the 
gaudy  flowers  are  so  numerous,  and  the  really  beautiful  and 
useful  plants  so  few. 


Art.  VIII.— -7'/^^  History  of  the  Roman  TVally  which  c fosses  tha 
Island  of  Britain,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Irish  Sec. 
Describing  its  antient  State,  and  its  Appearance  in  the  Tear 
1801.  By  W.  Button,  F.J.  S.S,  8vo.  Is.  Boards. 
Rivingtons. 

VARIOUS  circumstances  have  contributed  to  call  off  our 
attention  from  the  works  of  this  lively  and  respectable  veteran, 
whose  '  sear  and  yellow  leaf  *  of  life  is  well  employed  hi  little 
excursions,  which  he  describes  with  peculiar  spirit  and  naivete. 
Three  of  these  tours  now  lie  before  us,  which  we  shall  examine 
in  their  order ;  but  must,  at  present,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
first ;  which  relates  to  the  Roman  wall,  that  crosses  the  north- 
ern parts  of  this  kingdom,  from  North  Shields  to  Solway  Frith. 
This  wall  seems  to  have  haunted  Mr.  Hutton's  fancy  from  his 
early  years.  Not  the  tomb  of  Amandus  and  Amanda  so  filled, 
of  yore,  the  mind  of  the  facetious,  the  whimsical  Yorick  ; 
but  more  happy  our  author;  for  he  found  at  least  the  re- 
mains of  a  wall  on  which  he  might  drop  a  tear ;  the  ruins 
of  another  Troy,  over  which  he  might  heave  a  sigh. — ^This 
•wonderful  structure, — the  united  work  of  a  commander  in 
chief  and  two  emperors,  assisted  by  three  powerful  armies, 
and  aided  by  a  long  series  of  years ' — he  at  last  visited  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight,  having  '  walked  600  miles  to  see  a  shat- 
tered rUin !  * 

Mr.  Hutton  blames,  with  equal  justice  and  severity,  the  usual 
^ry  forbidding  style  of  the  antiquary.  He  has  pursued  a  dif- 
ferent path ;  and  we  shall  select,  as  a  specimen  of  his  manner, 
some  of  the  first  pages. — 

*  This  first,  and  most  remarkable  piece  of  antiquity  in  the  whole 
island,  is  known  by  several  names,  some  of  them  erroneous.  It  bore 
that  of  Agricola,  which  is  now  lost.  The  Picts  Wall;  but  this 
seems  inconsistent,  for  they  had  no  concern  with  the  wall,  except  to 
pull  it  down  ;  and  I  think  it  should  rather  bear  the  name  of  the  maa 
who  built  it  up.  Sometimes  Hadrian's  Wall ;  but  I  cannot  see  why 
a  bank  of  earth  should  bear  the  name  of  a  Wall.  Our  idea  of  a  wall 
comprehends  an  erection  of  brick  or  stone.  Perhaps  Hadrian's  Bank 
would  be  more  in  character,  as  agreeing  with  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  composed,     Severus's  Wall  is  more  proper,  because  he  erected 
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tlie  stone  wall,  part  of  which  is  remaining.     It  is  often  called  The 
Roman  Wall,  and,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  The  Wall. 

*  That  man  is  born  a  savage,  there  needs  no  other  proof  than  Se- 
verus's  Wall.  It  characterizes  two  nations  as  robbers  and  murderers. 
Nineteen  in  twenty  of  our  race  sustain  half  this  character  during 
life.  Some  individuals  correct  the  crude  passions,  adhere  to  justice, 
and  avoid  whatever  is  worthy  of  blame. 

*  The  first  intentional  act  of  a  child  is  an  attempt  to  scratch  the 
eyes  of  its  mother  ;  the  next,  wilfully  to  disobey  orders  ;  another, 
to  gripe  a  young  cat  round  the  neck,  and  enjoy  with  a  smile,  the 
agonies  of  death  ;  a  fourth,  forcibly  to  take  the  play-tliings  from  a 
boy  less  than  himself,  and,  should  the  loser  complain,  toss  his  hat 
into  the  street,  and  kick  his  posteriors.  To  punish  the  brute  cre- 
ation opens  a  wide  field  for  ferocity  ;  as,  impahng  insects,  winging 
butterflies,  and,  if  possessed  of  a  whip,  never  to  let  a  dog  pass  with- 
out using  the  lash.  -,. 

*  The  next  step,  as  he  rises  into  years,  is  to  hunt  after  property 
not  his  own,  which  he  tries  to  acquire  by  deceit,  chicane,  finesse, 
and,  if  he  cannot  accomplish  it,  would  take  a  pleasure  in  destroying 
it,  that  another  may  not  possess  it.  Should  pride,  or  influence,  prompt 
him  to  act  fairly,  only  increase  the  temptation,  and  you  find  the 
rogue.     Thus  nineteen  in  twenty  declare  war  against  the  creation. 

*  This  Wall  is  also  a  clear  proof,  that  every  species  of  cruelty 
that  one  man  can  practise  to  another  was  here,  and  pronounces  the 
human  being  as  much  a  savage  as  the  brute.  This  place  has  been 
tlie  scene  Qf  more  plunder  and  murder,  than  any  part  of  the  island, 
of  equal  extent.  During  four  hundred  years,  while  the  wall  con- ; 
tinued  a  barrier,  this  was  the  grand  theatre  of  war,  as  well  as  during 
ages  after  its  destruction.*     p.  1. 

Whether  the  wall,  be  a  tacit  compliment  to  the  courage  of 
Scotsmen,  as  also  what  share  pf  the  title  of  barbarian  the 
borderers  on  either  side  possessed,  we  shall  not  now  stop  to 
inquire.  Our  author  shortly  explains  the  reasons  for  estabiish-» 
ing  a  barrier  of  this  kind :  and,  as  the  sea  on  either  side 
abridged  the  labour, , and  the  remains  of  the  former  mound 
strengthened  the  wall,  he  supposes  this  the  motive  why  the 
Roman  emperor  chose  the  present  spot,  and  relinquished  a 
great  extent  of  fertile  country,  which  was  his  own  by  conquest. 
The  wall  was  about  eight  feet  wide  and  twelve  high  to  the 
battlements,  which  rose  about  four  feet  more.  The  *  stations/ 
'  castles,'  and  '  turrets,'  are  next  described.  The  whole  must 
Lave  occupied  more  than  five  square  miles,  or  than  3000  acres  ; 
cost,  in  our  author's  opinion,  one  hundred  millions  of  our 
money,  and  required  no  less  than  thirty  years  to  complete  it. 
The  length  was  seventy  miles :  it  was  *  furnished  with  eighteen 
cities,  eighty-one  castles,  three  hundred  and  thirty  turrets,  with 
their  mounds,  roads,  rapparts,  and  astonishing  apparatus.* 
Various  fortified  castles«Sto  which  roads  led  from  the  wall, 
were  in  the  interior  parfe^  so  that  the  whole  was  a  chain  of 
fortifications.    The  entire- island  of  Great  Britain  could  not 
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have  been  of  half  the  value  to  the  Romans,  which  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  these  works  must  have  cost. 

Mr.  Hutton  pursues  the  history  of  his  favourite  object  to  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  the  irruption  of  the  Scots,  and  the  varied 
scene  of  plunder  and  murder  which  the  history  of  these  bor- 
dering lands  for  ages  presented.  They  scarcely  at  this  moment 
display  the  smiling  scenes  of  peace  and  cultivation ;  and,  long 
within  our  own  memory,  were  cheerless,  barren,  and  desolate. 
The  history  is  brought  down  to  the  Union,  and  the  remem- 
brance continued  beyond  it  by  the  record  of  the  boys'  play, 
which  they  style  The  Raid  (inroad),  or  Scots  and  Enghsh. 

The  author's  tour  begins  at  Sutton ;  whence  he  passes  through 
Litchfield,  Warrington,  Liverpool,  Lancaster,  across  the  Kent 
iSands  to  Newby-Bridge,  at  the  bottom  of  Winandermere, 
aiid  thence  proceeds  to  Penrith  and  Carlisle.  The  description 
of  these  towns  is  slight;  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  increased 
by  the  little  artifices  of  the  printer,  who  often  thinks  the  ac- 
count of  one  town  sufficient  for  a  page,  though  consisting  only 
of  three  or  four  lines.  We  shall  select  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
prospects  near  Winandermere. 

*  I  had  now  to  walli  up  this  charming  lake,  in  one  of  the  finest 
mornings  Nature  ever  made,  upon  one  of  the  best  roads  ever  con- 
structed, though  uneven,  and  composed  of  the  best  materials  the 
earth  could  produce. 

*  To  form  an  idea  of  the  scene  before  me,  the  stranger  m^y  imagine 
to  himself  a  valley  between  two  mountains,  which  range  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  extend  more  than  twelve  miles,  and  whose  summits  of 
barren  rock  are  about  four  miles  asunder.  Their  declivities  are 
woody,  and  sometimes  rough  ;  sprinkled  with  farms  in  high  cultiva- 
tion, of  perhaps  one  hundred  acres  each,  and  houses  which  indicate 
plenty  and  ease.  The  bottom,  which  is  from  one  to  three  miles  over, 
is  the  height  of  rural  beauty,  extending  to  the  verge  of  the  lake,  and 
consisting  of  woods,  fertile  meadows,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  In  this 
centre  lies  the  charming  lake,  whose  surface  was  as  smooth,  pleasant, 
and  clear,  as  a  looking  glass,  with  a  smiling  face  before  it.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  to  cause  a  wrinkle,  but  a  bright  sun  illuminated  the 
view.  If  an  assemblage  of  mountains,  romantic  rocks,  extensive  pro- 
spects, fertile  valhes,  ornamental  woods,  elegant  seats,  with  a  grand 
expanse  of  water,  can  compleat  a  landscape,  it  may  be  found  here. 

*  The  lake  is  said  to  be  ten  miles  and  a  half  Ioup^  ;  I  have  reason 
to  think  it  is  twelve,  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a 
half  wide,  not  varying  much  from  a  strait  line.  The  head,  near  Am- 
bleside, seems  as  wide  as  any  other  part ;  but  the  foot,  at  Newby- 
Bridge,  is  narrow.*     p.  141. 

At  Carlisle  our  author  arrives  at  the'V^^all !  not  *  the  wall,  the 
vile  wall,  that  did  the  lovers  sunder,*  bui  the  famous  wall  built 
by  conquerors  for  defence ! — ^by  the  masters  of  the  world,  to  guard 
against  the  incursions  of  a  few  undisciplined  tribes.    He  ex- 
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amines  tKis  structure  from  CarlisU-  to  Newcastle,  and  in  a  con- 
trary direction :  but  the  descriptv  1  begins  from  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity. This,  however,  we  caiuiot  follow  minutely.  We  su- 
spect that  we  have  not  the  true  antiquarian  relish;  for  we  own 
that  we  approve  the  conversion  of  the  ditch  into  potatoe 
grounds,  which  the  owner  allows  for  three  years  to  those  who 
will  bring  them  into  a  state  of  culti\^tion.  We  shall  select  a 
specimen  of  some  curiosity,  which  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
this  ancient  structure. 

*  All  our  historians  have  failed  in  two  points :  they  have  not  givei^ 
us  the  dimensions  of  the  mile-castles,  which  always  joined  the  wall, 
and  were  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  yards  square  ;  nor  distin- 
guished the  works  of  Agricola  from  those  of  Hadrian ;  but  have 
confused  both,  under  the  name  of  the  latter. 

*  There  were  four  different  works  in  this  grand  barrier,  performed 
by  three  personages,  and  at  different  periods.  I  will  measure  them 
from  south  to  north,  describe  them  distinctly,  and  appropriate  each 
part  to  its  proprietor;  for,  although  every  part  is  dreadfully  muti- 
lated, yet,  by  selecting  the  best  of  each,  we  easily  form  a  whole ; 
from  what  is  we  can  nearly  tell  what  <was.  We  must  take  our  di- 
mensions from  the  original  surface  of  the  ground. 

*  Let  us  suppose  a  ditch,  like  that  at  the  foot  of  a  quickset  hedge, 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  as  wide.  A  bank  rising  from  it,  ten  reet 
high,  and  thirty  wide  in  the  base.  '  This,  with  the  ditch,  will  give  us 
a  rise  of  thirteen  feet  at  least.  The  other  side  of  this  bank  sinks  in- 
to a  ditch  ten  feet  deep,  and  fifteen  wide,  which  gives  the  north  side 
of  this  bank  a  declivity  of  twenty  feet.  A  small  part  of  the  soil 
thrown  out  on  the  north  side  of  this  fifteen  feet  ditch,  forms  a  bank 
three  feet  high,  and  six  wide,  which  gives  an  elevation  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch,  of  thirteen  feet.  Thus  our  two  ditches,  and  two 
mounds,  sufficient  to  keep  out  every  rogue,  but  he  {^hirn\  who  was 
determined  not  to  be  kept  out,  were  the  work  of  Agricola. 

*  The  works  of  Hadrian  invariably  join  those  of  Agricola.  They 
always  correspond  together,  as  beautiful  parallel  hues.  Close  to  the 
north  side  of  the  httle  bank  I  last  described,  Hadrian  sunk  a  ditch 
tvv^enty-four  feet  wide,  and  twelve  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; 
which,  added  to  Agricola's  three  feet  bank,  forms  a  decHvity  of  fif- 
teen feet  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north,  twelve.  Then  follows  a 
plain  of  level  ground,  twenty-four  yards  over,  and  a  bank  exactly  the 
same  as  Agricola's,  ten  feet  high,  arid  thirty  in  the  base;  and  then 
he  finishes,  as  his  predecessor  began,  with  a  small  ditch  of  three  or 
four  feet. 

*  Thus  the  two  works  exactly  coincide  j  and  must,  when  complete, 
have  beeii  most  grand  and  beautiful.  Agricola's  works  cover  about 
lifty-two  feet,' and  Hadrian's  about  eighty-one;  but  this  will  admit 
of  some  variation.'     p.  173. 


*  Thus  Agricola  formed  a  small  ditch,  then  a  bank  and  ditch,  both 
large,  and  then  finished  with  a  small  bank. 
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*  Hadrian,  joined  to  this  small  bank  a  large  ditch,  then  a  plain,  a 
large  mound,  and  then  finished  with  a  small  ditch. 

.  •  Severus  followed  nearly  in  the  same  line,  with  a  wall,  a  variety  df 
stations,  castles,  turrets,  a  large  ditch,  and  many  roads.  By  much 
the  most  laborious  task,  This  forms  the  whole  work  of  our  thre^ 
renowned  chiefs.'     p.  179. 

Let  us  copy  one  trait  of  Mr.  Hutton's  enthusiasm.  It  occurs 
at  the  fifth  station,  Halton  ChesterSt 

*  I  now  travel  over  a  large  common,  still  upon  the  wall,  with  its 
trench  nearly  complete.  JBut  what  was  my  surprise  when  I  beheld, 
thirty  yards  on  my  left,  the  united  works  of  Agricola  and  Hadrian, 
almost  perfect !  I  chmbed  over  a  stone  wall  to  examine  the  WQnder ; 
measured  the  whole  in  every  direction  ;  surveyed  them  with  surprise, 
with  dehght,  was  fascinated,  and  unable  to  proceed  j  forgot  I  was 
upon  a  wild  common,  a  stranger,  and  the  evening  approaching.  I  had 
the  grandest  works  under  my  eye,  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  and  of  the  most  eminent  nation  then  existing ;  all 
which  had  suffered  but  little  during  the  Iqng  course  of  sixteen  hun* 
dred  years.  Even  hunger  and  fatigue  were  lost  in  the  grandeur  be- 
fore me.  If  a  man  writes  a  book  upon  a  turnpike  road,  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  move  quick ;  but,  lost  in  astonishment,  I  was  not  able 
to  move  at  all. 

*  Upon  this  common,  which  is  very  high  ground,  I  more  than  once 
observed  some  of  the  facing  stones  of  Severus's  wall  under  my  feet, 
just  as  thp  Romans  placed  them,  wliich  proves  that  the  road  is 
raised  so  high,  as  to  bury  some  part  of  the  wall ;  this  simple  sight  I 
^ould  not  observe  without  surprise  and  pleasure.'     p.  200. 

Our  author's  tour  is  entertaining  in  many  respects,  and  ia 
some  instructive ;  but  we  have  room  for  no  further  extracts. 
The  antiquary  has  perhaps  already  examined  the  whole.  The 
work  is  closed  with  some  remarks  on  preceding  authors,  the 
mode  of  building  the  wall,  the  nature  of  the  stone,  and  a  list 
of  stations ;  with  the  intermediate  places  from  east  to  west.  The 
work  is  evidently  Roman,  and  differs  in  no  part  of  its  construc- 
tion from  other  remains  of  Roman  masonry.  The  stone  is  of 
two  kinds :  a  whitish  of  a  flinty  texture,  when  broken  nearly 
of  the  colour  of  lead  5  and,  towards  the  west,  a  stone  of  a 
softer  nature,  brown,  and  inclining  to  the  colour  of  saffron. 
BotK  kinds,  contrary  to  the  assertions  of  antiquaries,  are  foun4 
on  the  spot. 

Our  author  returns  through  Shap,  Burton,  Wigan,  and  New- 
castle under  Line,  to  Birmingham  ;  and  we  leave  him  with  re- 
.gret  5  but  we  shall  soon  rejoin  him  in  his  way  to  North  Wales^ 
^nd  again  accompany  him  to  Scarborpugh, 


(     192     ) 

Art.  IX. — The  complete  Navigator :  or,  an  easy  and  familiait 
Guide  to  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation,  luith  all  the 
requisite  Tables,  l^c.  isfc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  By 
Andrew  MackayyLL,  D,  ^c,  8vo,  I0s,6d,  Bound.  Long* 
man  and  Rees.     1804". 

Art.  X. — A  Collection  of  mathematical  Tables,  for  the  Use  of  StU" 
dents  in  Universities  and  Academies,  for  the  practical  Navigator^ 
Geographer,  and  Purveyor,  for  Men  of  Business,  tsfc.  By  An^ 
drew  Machay,  LL^  D.  &c,  8w.  7/.  Bound,  Longman 
and  Co,     180k 

A  RECOLLECTION  of  the  pleasure  we  derived  ^from  the 
examination  of  this  author's  ingenious  treatifCon  the  longitude*, 
occasioned  our  taking  up  the  volumes  before  us  with  high  ex^ 
pectations  of  being  now  gratified,  at  least  in  an  equal,  if  not  in 
a  superior  degree  :  we  are  sorry  that  those  expectations  are  by 
no  means  realised.  The  work  certainly  contains  some  useful 
•rules,  and  well-chosen  examples ;  but  its  general  merits  fall 
far  below  the  standard  by  which  we  intended  to  estimate  the 
value  of  any  work  of  Dr.  Mackay.  The  author's  professed 
object  in  the  publication  of  this  treatise  shall  be  stated  in  his 
own  words.  After  speaking  of  the  importance  of  navigation 
to  a  commercial  state,  and  the  consequent  regard  that  is  likely 
to  be  paid  to  those  works  which  treat  upon  it,  and  observing, 
that,  although  the  books  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous,  yet 
*  there  is  stiil  room  for  great  and  valuable  improvements,  and 
especially  in  the  simplification  of  the  practical  rules  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  tables  and  calculations/  he  proceeds  to  remark, 
that — 

*  It  is,  no  doubt,  an  unpleasant  and  a  most  ungracious  office  to  ex- 
pose the  faults  of  other  writers  :  yet  the  author  k  compelled  to  say, 
that,  in  the  respects  above-mentioned,  almost  all  the  common  books 
on  this  subject  are  grossly  deficient :  and  this  being  the  case,  how 
great  must  be  the  additional  risk  incurred  by  the  mariner,  while  de- 
pending for  his  preservation  upon  such  authors  and  their  writings  ? 
He  is  well  aware,  however,  that  there  are  works  of  a  very  contrary 
description  ;  but  they  are  either  too  expensive  to  be  purchased,  or, 
being  published  in  a  foreign  language,  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
generality  of  seamen.  It  has,  therefore,  been  lon^  a  favourite  object 
with  the  author,  who,  from  a  very  early  period  oT  life,  has  addicted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  navi- 
gation, &c.  to  offer  to  the  public  a  popular,  low  priced,  practical 
work,  in  which  those  mistakes  might  be  avoided,  those  errors  recti- 
fied, and  the  danger,  in  consequence  of  them,  to  the  hves  and  proper- 
ties of  so  many  of  our  brave  countrymen,  at  least,  considerably  less- 
eaed,  if  not  altogether  prevented.     How  far  he  has  b^en  successful 

*  See  the  Critical  Review  for  August,  1794. 
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in  such  an  undertaking,  the  public  must  determine.  But,  proceeding 
upon  such  motives,  and  exerting  his  best  endeavours  in  such  a  cause, 
he  thinks  he  has  some  claim  to  their  indulgence.  For,  if  he  be  able 
to  execute  what  he  proposes,  in  a  way  superior  to  others,  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  cannot  bestov;^  a  more  valuable  present  on  the  British 
islands.*     p.  vii. 

In  order  still  further  to  convince  the  public  that  such  a  work 
as  our  author's  is  still  a  desideratum,  he  next  takes  the  '  dis- 
agreeable liberty '  to  exhibit  a  few  of  the  errors  of  late  writers 
on  the  same  subject:  the  exposure  of  which  occupies  about 
eight  pages.  The  mistakes  are  selected  from  the  performances 
of  Wilson,  Harris,  Moore,  Bowditch,  Nicholson,  and  from  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Some  of  these  errors  had  been  al- 
ready held  up  by  the  author  to  public  view,  at  p.  201,  vol.  i.  on 
the  Longitude  ;  and  particularly  the  blunder  in  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica,  which  was  no  less  than  of  21°  15' !  The  doctor 
having  thus  discharged  his  '  ungracious  office  *  of  finding  fault 
with  others,  gives  the  following  account  of  his  own  undertaking, 

*  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  necessity  for  a 
more  correct  compendium  on  navigation  is  apparently  obvious.  On 
the  present  work,  whatever  merit  it  may  possess,  the  author  can  at 
least  affirm,  that  he  spared  neither  labour  nor  expence  in  order  to 
render  it  deserving  of  the  pubHc  attention,  and  as  perfect  as  possible. 
It  is  divided  into  six  books,  in  the  following  manner. 

*  Book  first  contains  some  definitions  and  principles  necessary  as 
an  introduction  to  navigation ;  an  account  of  the  various  instruments 
which  have  been  proposed  to  ascertain  the  distance  run  in  a  given 
time  ;  the  description  of  a  steering  compass  ;  a  brief  account  of  the 
tides,  with  various  methods  of  finding  the  time  of  high  water  at  a 
known  place ;  the  description  of  the  common  Gunter*s  scale  ;  a  few 
of  those  definitions  and  propositions  in  geometry,  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  theory  of  navigation  ;  also  plane  trigonometry. 

*  Book  second  contains  the  several  saifings  commonly  used  in  navi- 
gation. The  five  first  of  these  sailings,  namely,  plane,  traverse,  paral- 
lel, middle  latitude,  and  Mercator's  sailings,  are  resolved  by  con- 
struction, calculation,  inspection,  and  by  Gunter's  scale.  The  other 
sailings  being  less  used  are,  therefore,  only  resolved  by  the  two  first 
of  these  methods. ,  It  was  intended  to  have  added  the  method  of  re- 
solving the  various  problems  in  navigation  by  the  sliding  Gunter ; 
but  as  the  author  has  already  published  a  treatise  expressly  on  that 
subject,  the  reader  is,  therefore,  referred  to  it  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation. To  this  second  book  are  added  the  manner  of  construct- 
ing and  using  charts. 

*  The  third  book  contains  the  description,  rectification,  and  manner 
of  using  Hadley's  quadrant  and  sextant,  with  the  method  of  finding 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the  variation  of  the 
compass  from  observation. 

*  In  the  fourth  book  is  an  account  of  a  sea  journal,  with  precepts 
for  performing  the  same,  exemphfied  in  a  journal  proper  for  a  long 
voyage. 
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*  The  fifth  book  contains  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  t?!e 
mensuration  of  heights  and  distances ;  the  method  of  surveying 
coasts  and  harbours;  an  account  of  the  winds j  on  predicting  the 
weather. 

*  Book  sixth  contains  the  tables,  with  an  explanation  prefixed. 

*  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  work  the  greatest  care  imaginable 
has  been  used  in  order  to  render  it  correct,  and  very  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  tabular  part ;  but  the  great  distance  of  the 
author  from  the  press,  being  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles,  has  been 
rather  against  him.  Some  things  of  very  httle  importance,  and 
which  make  no  part  of  a  course  of  navigation,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
books  on  tliis  subject :  these  are  either  entirely  omitted,  or  are  very 
slightly  treated  in  this  work,  in  order  to  give  room  for  others  of 
much  more  consequence.  The  author,  however,  very  much  regrets 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  hmits  of  his  plan  to  enlarge  more 
upon  various  parts  of  this  work  ;  yet  he  flatters  himself  that  the  ma- 
riner will  find  as  much  information  upon  each  of  the  articles  as  could 
be  found  in  an  elementary  treatise  of  its  size,  and  that  nothing  ma-. 
terial  has  been  omitted.  The  tables  are  also  more  extensive  than  in 
any  other  book  upon  navigation  hitherto  published. 

*  It  has  been  the  px;actice  with  som.e  of  the  modern  writers  on  na- 
vigation not  to  mention  any  other  work  on  the  same  or  on  a  collateral 
subject,  where  the  student  might  gain  more  information.  The  au^ 
thor  pf  the  following  work  has,  however,  been  always  of  a  different 
opinion  ;  being  very  certain  that  no  treatise  on  navigation  extant  con- 
tains all  the  information  necessary  to  be  known  by  the  navigator,  in 
whom  the  mathematician,  the  astronomer,  geographer,  and  natural 
philosopher  ought,  evidently,  to  be  concentrated.  He,  therefore, 
has  given  many  references  to  other  works  for  more  ample  information 
on  those  subjects  v/hich  the  limits  of  his  plan  did  not  allow  him  to 
treat  more  fully*'     p.  xvi. 

Our  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Dr.  Mackay  as  to  the 
utility  of  references  to  other  works  for  more  ample  information ; 
for,  on  many  points  intimately  connected  with  navigation,  the 
reader  of  the  present  treatise  must  often  be  obliged  to  turn  to 
other  books.  But  the  performances  to  which  the  doctor  seems 
fondest  of  referring,  are  such  as  in  general  are  very  ill  fitted  for 
the  perusal  of  the  mariner,  or  of  any  person  who  has  not  some 
tolerable  pretensions  to  literature  and  science.  We  will  instance 
^few^: — New- ton's  Principia,  Sejour's  Traite  Analytique,  Mar- 
tin's Philosophia  Britannica,  Goimpy's  Remarques  sur  le  Pilo- 
tage, Voyage  towards  tlie  North  Pole,  Dechale's  Mundus  Mathe- 
maticus.  Hook's  Philosophical  Experiments,  Baron  Masere's 
8crIptores  Logarithmici,  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  Newton's  Op- 
tics, D  erham's  Physico-theology,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Observations  sur 
les  Signes  Avantcoureurs  par  Changeux,  Coleccion  de  Tablas 
per  Don  Joseph  de  Mendoza  y  Rios  published  at  Madrid.  We 
shall,  not  be-  suvspected  of  a  wish  to  insinuate  that  the  majority 
of  these  performances  are  useless  or  trifling  j  for,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  it  must  be  manifest  that  we  approve  most  of  tbem  as 
highly  curious  and  valuable :  but  we  pSject  to  their  being  -re- 
coKimended  to  the  practical  navigator.  To  complete  the  ab- 
surdity, we  almost  wonder  that  the  author  did  not  refer  to  those 
immortal  productions  of  genius,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  an  4 
paradise  Lost.  Had  he  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  the  sea- 
man the  admirable  treatise  on  navigation  by  Robertson,  as  im- 
proved by  Wales,  it  would  have  been  of  more  essential  service 
than  all  his  other  references  put  together. 

But  it  is  time  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  before  us.  '  Book  I.  commences  with  the  prin- 
(Ciples  of  the  sphere,  and  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth ; 
in  which  the  author  proceeds  in  a  retrograde  order :  for  at  the 
outset  we  are  presented  with  definitions  of  axes,  poles,  great 
circle,  equator,  latitude,  longitude,  meridian,  &c.  founded  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  sphericity  and  rotation,  before  it 
has  been  shown,  or  even  afiirmed,  that  the  earth  is  spherical 
and  possessed  of  diurnal  motion.  After  the  definitions  and  some 
problems,  the  proof  of  the  earth's  sphericity  is  attempted :  it  is 
very  lax  and  unsatisfactory,  and,  se:ting  aside  the  allusion  to  the 
observations  of  navigators,  and  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, proves  nothing  more  than  that  the  earth  is  not  flat :  were 
it  cylindrical,  or  conical,  or  in  the  shape  of  almost  any  solid  of 
rotation,  the  phenomena  grossly  stated  by  Dr.  Mackay  would 
still  be  found  to  present  themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  This 
first  book,  however,  presents  some  useful  information:  but  that 
part  of  it  which  is  appropriate4  to  plane  trigonometry  is  very 
scanty  and  inelegant. 

Book  II.  *  containing  the  principal  sailings  in  navigation,*  and 
the  construction  and  use  of  sea  charts,  occupies  eighty  pages : 
and  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  part  of  the  M^ork  ;  the  rules 
being  clearly  expressed,  the  examples  properly  chosen,  and  tlie 
calculations  pretty  accurate.  But  we  think  it  singular  that  t\\Q 
author  should  take  no  notice  whatever  of  great  circle  sailing. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  no  occasion  for  entering  diffusely  into 
the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  sailing ;  but  a  brief  solution  of 
the  different  cases  of  the  most  useful  problems,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  our  author  has  introduced  from  Robertson,  into  the 
article  Navigation  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannicay  might  have 
been  advantageously  inserted  in  the  present  volume. 

In  the  third  book  we  meet  with  scarcely  any  thing  but  what 
has  previously  been  laid  before  us  by  the  author  himself  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Longitude,  and  the  article  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  just  alluded  to.  It  commences  with  a  description 
and  use  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  both  the 
other  performances.  Its  second  section,  on  finding  the  latitude^ 
may  be  seen  almost  verbatim  between  pages  288,  309,  of  vol.  i. 
on  the  Longitude.    The  de;?cription  of  the  sextant  from  pages 
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58y  64',  of  the  same  :  the  rules  for  finding  the  longitude,  abrid- 
ged from  pages  97,  1 70,  of  the  same  :  and  the  description  of 
the  azimuth  compass,  with  the  methods  of  finding  the  variation, 
(excepting  only  two  or  three  problems)  may  be  seen  between 
pages  319,  333,  of  the  same.  And  we  are  much  mistaken  if 
the  plate  of  the  azimuth  compass,  called  here  plate  VI.,  is  any 
other  than  the  plate  VIII.  of  the  other  book,  with  the  bare  alte- 
ration of  the  numerals.  This  is  something  like  showing  us  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  and  is  highly  unjustifiable.  When 
an  author  filches  from  his  own  performances,  he  runs  no  risk 
of  calling  forth  the  anger  of  a  brother  author  ;  but  if  he  at  the 
same  time,  by  frequent  references  to  the  book  from  which  he 
copies,  hold  out  strong  inducements  for  the  purchasers  of  the 
latter  work  to  become  also  purchasers  of  the  former,  he  takes 
a  very  unfair  advantage  of  the  good  nature  of  the  public,  instead 
of  acting  up  to  his  professions  of  *  bestowing  a  valuable  present 
en  the  British  islands,^ 

In  the  fourth  book,  the  author  gives  a  concise,  but  neat  ac- 
count, of  the  nature  and  use  of  a  Ship's  Journal ;  with  general 
rules  for  performing  '  a  Day's  Work.'  The  whole  is  exempli- 
iied  by  a  *  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  England  to  Madeira;* 
concluding  with  a  kind  of  lottery-ofTice-keeper's  bait,  which  is 
as  follows : 

*  This  journal  is  performed  by  inspection,  agreeable  to  the  precepts 
given.  Other  methods  might  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  : 
particularly  that  by  the  Sliding  Gnnter ;  which  will  be  found  to  be 
very  expeditious,  not  only  in  performing  a  day's  work,  but  also  in 
resolving  most  other  nautical  problems.  See  the  Author's  Treatise 
on  the  Use  of  that  Instrument  in  Navigation^    P.  222. 

The  fifth  book  opens  with  a  few  common  problems  on  the 
mensuration  of  heights  and  distances.  Among  them,  however, 
we  observed  an  improved  solution  to  the  well-known  problem, 
in  which  are  given  three  bearings  of  a  ship  sailing  upon  a  direct 
course,  and  the  intervals  of  time,  to  find  the  course  steered  by 
that  ship,  and  the  time  of  its  nearest  approach  to  the  observer. 
The  directions  for  surveying  coasts  and  harbours,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  relative  situations  of  the  principal  fixed  stars,  are 
executed  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  the 
author,  had  they  not  been  stained  with  ^  See-  Longitude y  p.  18, 
See  the  Author'' s  Treatise  on  the  Longitude*  But  the  vexation  we 
felt  at  stumbling  upon  these  references,  was  soon  dissipated, 
when  we  came  to  the  rules  for  predicting  the  weather.  Here  the 
truly  philosophical  method  of  forriiing  artificial  rainbows  *  by 
spouting  water  out  of  the  mouth  ;*  and  the  elegant  verses^  in 
•which 

*  A  rainbow  at  night, 
Is  the  cailor's  delight  j 
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A  rainbow  in  the  morning. 
Is  the  sailor's  warning  : ' — 

And  again-rfr  r. . 

*  A  mack'rell  sky,  and  mare's  tails. 
Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails  ;' 

reminded  us  of  our  old  acquaintance,  the  good  Shepherd  of  Ban- 
bury ;  and  restored  us  to  perfect  good  humour,  which  continu- 
ed till  we  had  finished  the  fifth  book. 

We  should  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  sixth 
book,  *  containing  the  Tables,  with  an  explanation  prefixed  j' 
but,  luckily  for  us  reviewers,  who  are  soon  tired  of  poring  over 
what  the  printers  call  table  work,  although  it  comprises  no  less 
than  fifty-three  tables,  which  occupy  216  pages,  the  same  tables 
fill  an  equal  number  of  pages  in  an  additional  seventh  book,  or 
second  volume,  or  new  book  (we  know  not  how  to  call  it),  which 
now  waits  our  examination  under  the  title  of  *  A  Collection  of 
Mathetnatlcul  Tables.^ 

.  That  our  readers  in  the  '  universities  and  academies,'  together 
with  '  the  navigator,  geographer,  surveyor,  and  man  of  business/ 
may  be  aware  what  a  delicious  treat  our  author  has  prepared, 
we  beg  to  present  them  with  a  bill  of  fare.  The  tables,  which 
are  in  number  ninety-three,  relate  to  these  particulars  : — *  Lati- 
tudes and  Longitudes  of  Places — Moon's  Age — Epacts  of  Years 
— Epacts  of  Months — Corrections  to  time  of  High-Water — 
Equation  of  Time  of  EI igh- Water— Miles,  &c.  in  a  Degree  of 
Longitude,  at  each  Degree  of  Latitude — Logarithms  to  5  Places 
— Logarithmic  Sines,  Tangents,  and  Secants — Traverse  Tables 
— Meridional  Parts — Dominical  Letter — To  find  the  Day  of  the 
Week,  and  conversely^ — Refraction  in  Altitude — Sun's  Parallax: 
in  Altitude — Correction  of  do.— Depression  of  the  Horizon — 
Dip  of  the  Sea — Semi-diameter  of  the  Sun — Augmentation -of 
INIoon's  Semi-diameter — Sun's  Declination — Change  of  do.  for 
Periods  of  Four  Years — Reduction  of  do.  to  any  given  Meridian 
and  Time — Right  Ascensions  and  Declinations  of  principal  Fix-* 
ed  Stars — Right  Ascension  of  the  Sun — Equation  of  Time — 
Reduction  of  Moon's  Passage  over  different  Meridians — Error 
of  Observation  arising  from  an  Inclination  of  the  Axis  of  the 
Telescope  to  the  Plane  of  the  Sextant- — Correction  of  the  Moon 
in  Altitude — Acceleration  of  the  Fixed  Stars — Natural  Sines — 
Half  Elapsed  Time — Middle  Time — Rising — Correction  o£ 
Computed  Latitude,  three  tables — Proportional  Logarithms — 
Final  Effect  of  Parallax  on  the  Distance  between  the  Moon  and 
Sun — Amplitudes  of  a  Celestial  Body — Rising  and  Setting  of 
do.— Transit  of  Pole  Star — Difference  of  Altitude  of  Pole  Star 
and  Pole^ — Distance  of  Objects  at  Sea — Degrees  reduced  to 
Time,  and  conversely — Difference  between  Meridian  Altitude 
ai  Object:,  and  Altitude  one  Minute  before  or  after  the  Transit 
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' — Extension  of  precedinpj  table — Reduction  of  Longitude,  Decli- 
nation, &c.,  of  the  Moon,  to  any  |i;iven  Meridian  andTime — Equa- 
tion of  Second  Difference — Altitude  to  be  observed  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  Apparent  Time  with  the  greatest  Accuracy — Hyper- 
bolic Lot^aritb.ms — Reduction  of  do.  to  Common  Logarithms — 
Lengths  of  Circul  ir  Arches — Reciprocals  of  Numbers — Square 
Roo\s  from  i  to  1000 — Cube  Roots  from  1  to  300 — Nine  Tables 
of  Interest,  Annuities,  and  Probabilities  of  Life — Reduction  of 
English  Chains  to  Feet— Scots  Chains  to  Feet— English  to  Scots 
Acres — Scots  to  English/Acres — Reduction  of  Distances  from 
Inclined  to  Horizontal  Planes— Angles  corresponding  to  Chords 
—Reduction  of  Apparent  to  True  Level — Platonic  Bodies- 
Regular  Polygons — Reduction  of  English  to  French  Measure, 
and  the  converse — ^Principal  Line^  and  Angles  in  Regular  For- 
tresses— -The  Divisions  of  the  Ninety-Six  Arch  of  an  Astrono- 
mical Ouadraut^;  reduced  to  Degrees — Climates — Distance  be- 
tween any  two  Days  in  a  Year — Difference  between  the  Old 
and  New  Stile — Weights  and  Measures — Specific  Gravities- 
Circumference  and  Area  of  a  Circle,  to  a  given  Diameter- 
Diameter  and  Area  of  a  Circle,  Circumference  given — Meart 
Diameters  of  Casks  of  the  Four  Varieties — Remarkable^ras  and 
Events^-Logistlc  Logarithms — Construction  of  Water  Mills — • 
Construction  of  Pumps — Length  of  Pendulum  vibrating  Seconds 
in  Different  Latitudes,  with  the  Measure  of  a  Degree  of  Lati- 
tude/    Such 'of  our  readers  as  have  patience  to  wade  through 
this  tedious  catalogue,  will  see  that  there  must  be  a  very  injudi- 
cious attempt  to  throw  together,  in  the  same  volume,  numerous 
tables^  which,  though  one  part  of  them  or  another  may  be  of  use 
to  persons  of  different  occupations,  cannot  possibly,  as  a  whole, 
be  useful  to 'any  class  of  readers  whatever.     But  what  excites 
most  dissatisfaction,  is  the  attempt  fo  circulate  216  pages,  out 
of  260j  of  the  same  matter,  and  form,  with  the  same  errors, 
and  printed  at  the  same  thite,  in  two  distinct  publications.     The 
tables  subjoined  to  the  Treatise  on  Navigation,  carry  evidence 
xxdth  them,  independently  of  a  comparison  with  the  voluftie  of 
tables,  that  they  are  incomplete  :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  forty  pages  of  explanation,  which  are  only  a  part  of  the  six- 
ty-four pages  that  are  prefixed  to  the  separate  volume.    But,  on 
a  com.parison  of  the  two,  their  identity  is  still  more  obvious  and 
striking  ;  even  the  errata  are  the  same ;  and,  as  if  the  author 
and  publishers  were  proud  of  having  it  known  that  both  books 
were  printed  at  once,  we  have,  in  the  errata  of  both,  these  di- 
rections :  *  the  binder  will  observe,  that  Sig.  [d]  of  the  Tables 
has  been  omitted — Sig.  [e]  must  therefore  immediately  follow 
Sig.  [c],  being  a  continuation  of  Table  VIIL'     In  "addition  to 
which,  we  ought  to  remark  that  the  explanations  of  the  tables, 
though  bound  up  with  both  volumes,  are  rather  superficial  and 
deficient  *,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  the  author  endesK 
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Tours  to  supply  the  deficiency  with  his  accustomed  Ihgenuit))^. 
Ex.  (?r^.  *  See  Longitude,  vol.-  ii.  p.  254/  *  For  an  account 
of  the  pendulum,  its  various  properties,  &c.  the  reader  may 
consult  that  article,  by  the  jauthor  of  this y  in  the  Encyclopgedia 
Britannica.'  The  reference  to  the  second  volume  of  *  the  Lon- 
gitude,* led.  to  another  discovery  equally  favourable  to.  the  au- 
thor ;  for  on  turning  to  that  volume,  we  tliere  found  7zmr/y 
iyuehty  tables,  which,  with  slight  variations,  are  introduced  in- 
to both  the  volumes  now  before  us  I ! '       '  "^^ ,' 

After  all  this,  we  are  further  threat^A^d' with  *more  scarce 
and  valuable  tables,'  which  it  was  the  author's  intention  to  have 
added  here.  How  comfortable  and  consaiing  is  the  information 
with  which  this  gentleman  concludes  his  preface  I  *Tl:iese  ad- 
ditional tables  (says  he)  may  probably  appear  in  a  distinct  vo- 
lume, to  which  this  is  to  be  considered  as'tli'e  first.'  In  i;eturil 
for  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  eVeU'frofrl  the  ^rc^^'^y/z/ji  of 
this  elaborate  work  being  continued,  \^^  woukl\beg  teave 'to  ad- 
vise, that,  in  case  a  judicious  assortmen't;'froni  the  '  Navigi!lidn,' 
the  *  Tables,'  and  the  'I^ngltu'de,'  sKdfiM'HiOt  farrnsh  suflii 
cierit  materials  for  an  additionalj' volume,  the  learned  .author 
would  republish  Bettes'wortFs  Ready  FJcUo'Hefhy  'Rt^iys  and  Hop" 
pus^s  Measuring  Tables,  and,  if  niore  should  be' 'wafited,.try  tlie 
success  of  a  tabular  comrhen'tary  upon  those  fairious  sunimariei 
of  knovv^ledge,  the  pence,  .^sKllirigs,  and  multij)li'c^t*ioh  tabled;. 
Then,  indeed,  may  the  doctor  assure  hli^iself  '  that  he  C^niiot 
^estow  a  more  valuable  present  on  the  British  islands.'    . 

The  examination  of  theSe  volumes  haSTeiiliy  excised  dlsgbst 
and  indignation,  which  we  shall  not  afFect  to  conceal.  Li  tirne^ 
when  the  purchase  of  books  of  any  kind  is  severely  expensive^,'  It 
is  surely  unpardonable,  to  atterhpt,  by  all  the.  ajiparatus  of  ItLiii- 
tlpUed  references,  advertisement,  and  piifiing,  to  tax  the  pockets 
of  the  public,  and  of  our  honest  mariners  particularly,  with' a 
triple  purchase  of  tables,  &c.  a  considerable  portion  of  whi'cli 
they  already  possess  under  slight  shades  of  difference,  in  the  well- 
known  works  of  Moore,  Robertson,  and  the  *  Rei^uisite  Ta- 
bles' published  by  Dr.  Maskelyne.  We  sincerely  regret  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  so  heavy  a  censure  upon  an  author  frpm  whose 
talents  and  industry  we  had  hoped  for  better  things,  whose  for- 
mer works  we  have  perused  with  pleasure,  whos<?  abilities  as  a 
mathematician  we  cannot  but  respect,  ahd  of  whose  skill  as  a 
tutor  we  have  heard  honourable  mention:  we  are,  therefore, 
the  more  grieved  to  find  that  he  has,  to  the  manifest  injury  of 
his  reputation,  exhibited  so  reprehensible  a  specimen'  of  book- 
P2aki?2g, 
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Art.  XI. — A  Compendious  Vienu  of  Universal  History ^  from  the 
Tear  1753  to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802.  With  Notes,  to 
verify  or  elucidate  the  Passages  to  nvhich  they  refer, :  By  Charles 
Mayoy  LL,B,  l^c.  4  Vols.  ^to.  6/.  6s.  Boards.  Robin- 
sons.    ISOi. 

WE  have  already  briefly  noticed  this  compilation  in  Its  earllef 
state ;  but  it  has  now  swelled  to  a  bulk,  and,  we  may  add,  art 
iinportance,  that  demands  a  more  minute  examination.  We 
must  first  observe,  however,  that  the  author  has  been  unfortunate 
in  his  title  ;  for  he  might  as  well  have  called  it  a  didactic  poem,  or  a 
mathematical  dictionary ^  as  a  compendious  view  of  tmiversal  history. 
History,  if  we  understand  its  meaning  aright,  is  a  progressiva^ 
narration  of  facts  and  events,  arranged  in  a  digested  and  cor\- 
centrated  form,  and  occasionally  accompanied  with  appropriate 
and  dignified  observations.  The  journalist  communicates  to  us 
events  as  they  occur  from  day  to  day :  the  annalisty  as  they 
succeed  each  other  by  the  year:  the  chronologisty  as  they  occur 
within  the  range  of  certain  periods  of  time,  being  at  liberty  to 
decide  upon  the  extent  of  his  periods  without  constraint  or 
limitation  :  the  registrar^  as  he  has  noted  them  down  in  their 
successive  order  in  his  account-book,  but  without  either  divi- 
sion of  time,  or  division  of  ^subject:  and  the  memoirist ,  as  Ke 
finds  them  in  his  book  of  common-place,  without'  topography, 
chronology,  or  connexion  of  any  kind.  Either  of  the  cha- 
racters may  partake  of  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  rest;  but  we 
have  given  them  simply  and  individually :  and  our  readers  wilt 
hence  discover,  how  seldom  it  is  that  a  compiler  of  historic 
facts  adheres  to  the  historiographic  class  of  which  he  prefends 
to  be  a  member.  ,  ■  ,  ..  *. 

In  the  work  before  us,  there  is  no  other  plan  than  that  of 
simple  chronology — the  chronologic  period  of  the  entire  subject 
terminating  with  one  volume,  and  being  resumed  and  continued 
in  the  same  manner  through  the  rest.  Hence  all  the  unity  and 
concentration  of  history,  its  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
features,  are  never  to  be  discerned.  During  a  most  Interesting 
stage  of  our  own  history,  when  every  nerve  is  tremblingly 
alive,  and  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  maintain  an  undulating 
equipoise  in  the  balance,  the  curtain  drops  in  the  abruptest 
manner  possible,  and  we  are  hurried  to  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden, 

*  Nova  Zembla,  or  the  Lord  knows  where/ 
without  being  allowed  the  fair,  regular  time  of  a  modern  mail- 
coach  to  stop  at  any  post  and  regale  ourselves  with  a  hasty 
breakfast  or  dinner.  At  last,  however,  by  great  good  luck, 
but  prodigiously  out  of  breath,  we  enter  Turkey ;  and,  with 
our  seven-league  boots,  cross  over  from  Turkey  to  Persia,  from^ 
Persia  to  the  East  Indies,  and  from  the  East  Indies  to  China 
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and  Japan.  Here  we  console  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  fairly  gotten  to  the  land's-end,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  spell  of  necromancy  to  carry  us  anywhere  else.  But  we 
are  still  reckoning  without  our  host ;  for,  before  our  conductor 
has  time  to  write  sixteen  lines,  we  are  whisked  away  in  a  tor- 
nado to  the  West  Indies,  of  which,  nevertheless,  we  obtain 
nothing  more  than  a  glimpse,  before  we  are  carried  back 
to  Old  England ;  and,  after  having  thus  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  resume  the  story  at  the  very  place  at  which  we  had 
dropt  it,  as  though  the  whole  had  been  nothing  more  than  a 
dream.  But  an  entire  twelvemonth  has  now  elapsed  ;  we  have 
travelled  so  far  and  so  long,  that  we  have  forgotten  the  cha- 
racters, the  incidents,  the  connecting  narration;  we  have  to 
read  the  first  pages  over  again ;  the  tale  loses  half  its  interest 
upon  a  re-perusal ;  and  we  attend  to  its  continuation  under  a 
manifest  disadvantage. 

In  this  manner  proceeds  the  work  before  us  from  year  to 
year ;  giving  us  a  brief  account  of  the  annual  transactions  of 
every  individual  state  and  country  that  falls  within  its  range 
(and  there  are  few  of  either,  of  which  no  notice  whatever  is 
taken),  and  recommencing,  like  the  index  of  a  compass,  at  the 
northern  point  of  Great  Britain  on  the  cloSe  of  the  annual 
revolution.  To  the  title  of  legitimate  history,  therefore,  this 
compilation  has  no  more  pretensions  than  an  annual  register, 
or  a  bundle  of  newspapers.  To  that  of  a  Vieiu  of  Universal 
History  it  has  still  less  pretensions  ;  for  the  idea  implied  by  this 
term  is  that  of  an  open  or  elevated  spot,  from  which  we  may 
perceive,  at  a  single  glance,  the  whole  extent  of  the  landscape 
before  us  :  and  still  less  can  we  denominate  it  a  compendious 
view  J  for  we  have  already  felt  that  it  extends  to  not  less  than 
^//r. quarto  volumes,  although  comprising,  in  the  whole,  a  pe- 
riod of  less  than  half  a  century. 

In  thus  discussing  the  subject  of  the  title,  be  it  remembered, 
hovv'cver,  that  we  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  the  title  alone. 
We  have  developed  the  author's  plan,  and  the  extent  of  his 
labours.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  give  some  account  of  the  merits 
of  the  book ;  and,  having  stated  under  what  line  of  character  it  is 
unsuccessful,  to  point  out  its  real  desert  and  utility.  It  comprises, 
then,  a  vast  body  of  floating  facts  chronologically  compiled,  im- 
portant in  themselves,  and  interesting  as  individual  narrations. 
The  sources  from  which  they  are  drawn  are  generally  authen- 
tic, and  many  of  them  not  easy  of  access.  For  ourselves,  we, 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  we  shall  often  have  recourse  to  it  •,  not, 
however,  for  the  purpose  of  perusing  it  as  a  history,  but  as  an 
important  and  valuable  book  of  reference,  to  which,  from  Its 
arrangement,  we  can  apply  with  ease ;  and  on  which,  so  f  \r  as 
we  have  compared  it  with  its  aixthorlties,  we  may  depend  with  no 
small  degree  of  confidence.     It  is  hence,  therefore,  rather  cal- 
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ciliated  for  a  library,  than  for  a  parlour-window  :  and  few 
general  politicians  can  do  better  than  to  be  provided  with  it. 
But  it  is  high  time  that  the  author  should  speak  for  himself. 

<  The  period  of  history  comprised  in  these  volumes  recommends 
itself  strongly  to  our  attention.  The  events  and  transactions  of  it 
are  of  the  most  interesting  nature  in  themselves,  independently  of 
the  concern  we  feel  in  cotemporary  occurrences. — To  trace  the 
signal'  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  course  of  it  to  their 
origin,  to  observe  their  effects,  to  form  a  judgment  respecting  the 
motives  which  have  actuated  those  who  have  borne  the  most  distin- 
guished parts  in  them,  and,  by  bringing  the  histories  of  different 
states  successively  under  our  view,,, to  discover  the  relation  that  sub- 
sists between  them,  and  by  what  springs  the  several  governments 
have  been  moved  in  their  conduct  towards  each  other,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  satisfactory  employments  of  the  mind. — The 
design  of  this  work  is  to  facilitate  such  researches. 

*  In  the  earherages,  nearly  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  civil  history 
of  the  world  is  comprised  in  that  of  some  one  predominant  empire. 
But  since  that  wonderful  revolution,  when  the  declining  Roman  em- 
pire was  overrun  and  broken  in  pieces  by  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barous northern  nations,  an  entire  neiv  system  of  things  has  taken 
place.  The  civilized  part  of  the  world  has  been  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  which  have  at  different  periods  rivalled 
each  other  in  greatness  ;  each,  in  its  turn,  having  borne  the  sway,  as 
it  has  been  favoured  by  the  character  of  its  sovereign  and  other  ad- 
vantageous circumstances. — Moreover,  as  commerce  has  been  gradu- 
ally extended  and  has  become  a  more  important  object,  it  has  asso- 
ciated itself  more  intimately  with  civil  policy.  New  interests 
have  arisen  from  it.  It  has  given  occasion  to  combinations  among 
some,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  jealousy,  enmity,  and  war  among 
others  :  and  thus  the  sphere  of  history  has  been  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered more  comphcated. 

*  Correspondently  with  this  system  of  things,  the  writer  has  given 
a  history  of  each  state  ;  in  which  he  has  succinctly  related  every 
material  event,  measure   of  government,    and  transaction  that  has 

'occurred  ;  and  has  arranged  them  in  such  a  manner  as  unitedly  to 
■  form  a  compendious  'vienv  of  universal  history, 

*  That  the  reader  may  have  every  possible  satisfaction  respecting 
'  the   sources  from  which  the  substance   of  the  several  histories  is 

drawn,  references  are  given  throughout  to  the  volume  and  page  of 
the  works  cited.     He  is  thus  enabled  not  only  to  appretiate  every 
passage  according  to  his  opinion  of  the  several  authorities,  but  easily 
to  detect  the  v/riter  if  he  has  written  with  a  bias  to  any  party,  if  he    „ 
has  not  been  faithful  in  the  relation  of  facts,  or  has  been  guilty  of  im\ 
plagiarism  in  servilely  copying  his  originals.  ^ 

*  The  partiality  which  men  have  for  plans  which  are  in  any  degree 
their  own  may  have  led  him  to  think  too  favourably  of  that  which 
he  has  here  adopted,  and  has  endeavoured  to  improve. — On  the  con- 
trary^  should  its  utility  be  evinced  by  the  public  approbation,  he 
will  liave  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that  a  work  which  has  been  a  source 
of  amusement  aad  information  to  hirafelf  may  contribute  to  that  of 
©there. 
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*  The  political  events  of  this  period,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
are,  in  general,  rather  interesting  than  pleasing  ;  they  are  better 
calculated  to  deter  men  from  vice,  injustice,  and  tyranny,  by  expo- 
sing the  ill  consequences  attending  them,  than  to  allure  them  to 
virtue  by  displaying  its  charms.  But  a  person  who  is  disposed  to 
apply  history  to  its  true  use,  to  draw  frOm  it  lessons  of  instruction 
for  the  regulation  of  his  own  conduct,  will  find  in  the  occurrences  of 
this  period  abundant  matter  of  observation  and  reflection*  He  may 
here  observe  the  fatal  effects  of  an  immoderate  thirst  of  dominioni, 
He  will  see  weakness  co-operating  with  artifice  and  villainy  in  the 
subversion  of  states  ;  and  popular  rage  finishing  the  work  begun  by 
intrigue  and  lawless  ambition.  The  kindred  fiends  of  tyranny  and 
superstition  are  here  seen  endeavouring  to  hide  their  deformity 
by  accommodating  themselves  to  the  genius  of  the  age  ;  yet  still 
warring  with  the  happiness  of  mankind,  debasing  the  human  mind 
and  enfeebhng  all  its  faculties.  Licentiousness  may  be  observed  dis- 
gracing the  cause  of  Hberty,  and  a  restless  spirit  of  innovation  dis- 
turbing the  world  under  the  specious  garb  of  philosophic  improve- 
ment and  pohtical  reform.'     Vol.  i.  p.  v. 

The  work,  in  its  present  state,  as  noticed  in  the  title-page, 
extends  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  supreme  power  of  France  in  the  person  of 
Bonaparte,  who,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  personal 
courage,  stratagem,  and  good  fortune,  had  at  that  time  tri- 
umphed over  every  preceding  faction.  Neither  the  name  of 
this  singular  man,  however,  nor  any  reference  to  him,  occurs 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  preface  ;  which,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  passage  before  us,  is  rather  accommodated  to  the  earlier 
than  to  the  latter  volumes.  The  '  nveakness  co-operating  with 
artifice  and  villany  in  the '  subversion  of  states,'  refers,  as  we 
apprehend,  to  the  timid  and  irresolute  conduct  of  almost  all  the 
branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  j  and  the  '  popular  rage^  which 
finished  '  the  work  begun  by  intrigue  and  lawless  ambition,' 
cannot  well  descend  much  later  than  to  the  triumphant  mas- 
sacre of  Robespierre.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  inap- 
plicable to  the  period  in  which  the  volumes  close,  than  the  pas- 
sage immediately  antecedent ;  in  which  the  reader  is  told  that 
*  he  may  here  observe  the  fatal  effects  of  an  immoderate  thirst  of 
dominio?i'  Now  the  treaty  of  Amiens  is  well  known  to  have  gratis 
fiedy  to  its  utmost  glut,  the  most  immoderate  ambition  ever  ex- 
hibited by  man  ;  and,  instead  of  delineating  it  as  accompa- 
nied with  fatal  effects,  has  established  its  complete  triumph 
over  justice,  morality,  and  religion,  fundamental  political  con- 
nexbns,  and  the  general  balance  of  power.  On  the  comple- 
tion and  republication  of  this  work,  its  preface  should,  there- 
fore, have  been  revised  :  as  it  is,  the  preface  to  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary might  have  answered  almost  as  well. 

Of  the  four  volumes  of  which  the  work  consists,  the  first 
carries  us  from  the  peace  which  foUow^ed  the  treaty  of  Aix-Jst?* 
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Chapelle,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly,  from  the  year  1753  td 
1769  inciusivelji  the  second,  from  1770  to  1785,  the  period 
of  the  termination  of  the  American  war  ;  the  third,  from  178(> 
to  1796,  at  which  time  the  stadtholder  fled  from  Holland  ;  and 
the  fourth,  to  1802,  in  which  was  established  the  short4ived 
treaty  of  Amiens.  The  chronologic  narration  closes  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  volume ;  the  remainder  of  which  is  devoted 
to  miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  every  state  and  nation,  and 
which  were  either  omitted,  or  could  not  conveniently  be  intro- 
d4ace4  into  the  body  of  the  work.  Of  these  papers  rtiany  are 
truly  valuable  and  important. 

As  a  specimen  of  our  author's  manner,  we  shall  select  the 
following  account  of  the  inglorious  and  final  triumph  of  the 
triumvirate  of  northern  powers  over  Poland;  which  we  purposely 
copy,  because  it  is  occasionally  necessary,  during  the  strange 
xra  in  which  we  live,  to  refresh  our  own  minds,  and  the  mind 
of  Europe  at  large,"  with  the  recollection  tliat  it  is  possible  for 
the  cause  of  liberty  to  be  the  cause  of  monarchy,  to  be  uncon- 
tamlnated  with  anarchy  and  self-interest,  and  to  be  prized, 
even  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  value,  above  that  of  pro- 
perty, or  life  itself.  Would  to  God  we  coukl  add,  that  it 
is  also  possible  for  us  to  show,  in  our  own  day,  that  it  is  in 
every  instance  as  successful  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

*  The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  being  signed,  Catharine  devoted 
her  chief  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

*  Among  the  memorable  events  of  this  period  none  will  cKcite 
.more  indignation  in  the  breasts  of  the  humane  and  generous  than  tlie 

unhappy  state  of  the  Poles,  whom  we  have  seen  emerging  by  their 
own  efforts  from  a  state  of  anarchy,-  civil  disorder,  and  oppression  ; 
whose  braver^^  and  patriotism  may  serve  as  a  pattern  to  the  most  en- 
lightened nations,  and  vrhose  only  characteristic  vice  was  that  tur- 
bulence which  was  the  offspring  of  the  feudal  system,  and  which 
their  new  constitution  had  a  tendency  to  correct. — It  was  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  patriots  of  this  country  that  the  merits  of  their  con- 
duct became  a  subject  of  general  discussion  at  a  time  when  liberty 
itself  was  discredited  by  the  abuse  of  it  in  Prance  ;  when  the  fears  of 
some  and  the  artifice  of  others  had  confounded  the  exercise  of  it 

.with  licentiousness,  and  when  reform  and  improvement  were  branded 

,  as  innovation. — The  French  democrats  had  destroyed  the  established 
religion  and  government— rthey  had  abolished  the  order  of  nobles — 
tliC)'-  were  undermining  the  foundations  of  social  order— they  had 
'already  reduced  their  sovereign  to  a  state  of  abject  dependence  on 

*the  will  of  a  tyrannical  faction,  and  were  preparing  to  complete  their 
work  by  the  ^entire  abolition  of  royalty. — The  Poles,  on  the  con- 

"  trary,  had  confirmed  the  church  establishment ;  making  it,  at  the 
same  time,  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  rehgious  opinion. — ^They 
had  confirmed  the  order  of  nobles — they  had  declared  the  crown 
hereditary,  as  an  expedient  for  avoiding  that  anarchy  into  which  the 

.  Jacobins  were  endeavouring  to  precipitate  the  Frcnt:h-^i nation— and 
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they  had  adopted  the  wisest  measures  for  the  preservation  of  socia 
order.  And  yet  the  emigrant  princes  and  their  aUies,  breathing 
equal  violence  against  whatever  did  not  favour  the  re-establishment  of 
absolute  authority,  and  their  own  restoration  to  power  and  wealth, 
represented  the  patriotic  Poles  as  partisans  of  infidelity  and  the  new 
doctrine  of  equahty. — ^With  the  advantage  of  these  impressions  on 
the  public  mind,  Catharine  prepared  to  execute  her  schemes  of  am- 
bition, and,  under  these,  Frederic  William  sought  a  cover  for  his 
reproachful  perfidy. 

*■  The  line  of  conduct  which  the  empress  meant  to  pursue  was  sig- 
nified in  a  declaration  made  by  her  ambassador,  Bulgakow ;  in 
which,  under  pretence  of  regard  for  the  Polish  nation,  she  made 
known  her  determination  to  support  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  con- 
stitution ;  a  system  the  continuance  of  which  was  certainly  most 
agreeable  with  the  empress's  policy,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
perpetuate  disunion  and  weakness  among  the  Poles. 

*  When  the  Russian  armies  were  penetrating  into  Poland,  to  co- 
olperate  with  the  forces  to  be  raised  by  counts  Potocki,  Rzewuski, 
Branicki,  and  other  opponents  of  the  new  constitution,  the  patriots 
prepared  for  defence  ivith  that  zeal  which  had  distinguished  their 
former  proceedings.  They,  at  the  same  time,  apphed  to  the  king  of 
Pnissia  for  the  aid  which  he  had  engaged  by  treaty,  in  1790,  to  give 
tliem  ;  and  received  an  answer  that  convinced  them  of  his  change  of 
policy  towards  them.  That  prince,  who,  in  his  letter  to  count 
Goltz,  had  declared  his  inclination  to  assist  the  Poles  "  in  consoli' 
dating  their  ne<w  cunstitutiony"  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  them,  *'that  on 
viewing,  with  a  calm  eye,  the  new  constitution  which  the  republic 
had  adopted  nvithout  his  knotvhdge  and  ivithout  his  concurrence^  he 
never  meant  to  support  or  protect  it." — The  reason  which  Frederic. 
William  gave  for  this  dereliction  of  engagements  must  be  considered 
rather  as  a  wretched  subterfuge  than  a  plea. — "  That  the  constitution 
of  May  the  third  1791  being  subsequent  to  their  treaty  of  1790,  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  not  obliged  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  it." 

'  The  conduct  of  this  monarch,  whilst  it  excited  indignation  in 
every  man  of  integrity,  and  grief  in  all  who  had  a  regard  for  the 
character  of  princes  and  the  stability  of  thrones,  needed  no  comment 
with  those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  political  views. — He 
had  ever  been  desirous  of  weakening  the  empress's  influence  in  Po- 
land, and  gaining  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn.  He  had  enter- 
tained hopes  of  effecting  these  purposes  by  siipportirig  the  Polish 
patriots  against  her  partisans  during  the  war  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  But  having  no  further  hopes  of  success  on  these  grounds^ 
when  Catharine's  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Porte  enabled  her  to  send 
a  strong  army  into  Poland,  dreading  at  the  same  time  the  progress 
of  free  principles,  and  deeming  his  support  of  the  patriotic  Poles 
incompatible  with  his  enterprise  against  France,  he  thought  it  politic 
to  abandon  a  nation  whose  alliance  he  had  no  further  occasion  for, 
and  to  make  his  favourite  acquisition  the  price  of  a  coalition  with 
the  empress. 

*  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  our  attention  from  these  acts  of  perfidy  to 
the  operations  of  war:  where  a  contemplation  of  scenes  of  blood- 
shed, however  painful  in  itself,  is,  iu  some  degree,  compensated  by 
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the  display  of  manly  virtues. — The  patriotic  army,  commanded  by 
prince  Poniatowski,  was  far  inferior  in  force  to  the  Russians,  who 
were  advancing  towards  Warsaw  :  nor  had  they  any  thing  to  balance 
the  want  of  numbers  and  discipline  but  the  heroic  ardour  which  the 
consciousness  of  a  just  cause,  and  their  national  enmity  to  the  Rus- 
sians, inspired. — After  several  conflicts  between  detachments,  in 
which  the  Poles  displayed  their  bravery  without  gaining  any  advan- 
tage of  their  enemy,  the  two  armies  approached  each  other  near 
Zielimc.  This  brought  on  a  pitched  battle,  in  which,  after  they 
had  been  ten  hours  warmly  engaged,  victory  at  last  declared  for  the 
patriots  ;  the  Russians  leaving  4000  men  dead  on  the  field. 

*  Had  the  Polish  king  been  animated  with  the  same  patriotic  fire 
that  glowed  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen,  had  he  led  his  troops 
in  person  to  the  field  where  their  future  existence  as  an  independent 
nation  was  to  be  decided,  their  fate  might  possibly  have  been  averted. 
On  the  contrary,  when  Stanislaus  saw  himself  abandoned  by  the 
Prussian  monarch,  and  ready  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of 
Russia,  and,  amidst  all  the  adventurous  spirits  of  this  age,  could 
find  not  one  ally  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Euro- 
pean states,  by  saving  a  free  monarchy  from  the  destruction  medi- 
tated by  a  priia(:ess  who  was  tyrannizing  over  the  powers  of  the 
north,  he  began  to  discover  a  want  of  that  firmness  which  his  present 
circumstances  required. — Deceived  by  Catharine's  friendly  profes- 
sions, he  mispent  the  precious  moments  in  the  fruitless  negotiations 
which  he  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into,  which  should  have  been 
employed  in  active  hostilities  while  the  natural  ardour  of  his  troops 

was  heightened  by  victory The  Russians,  mean-time,  became  daily 

more  formidable,  as  their  reinforcements  arrived  from  different 
quarters,  and  they  approached  nearer  the  capital. — Contemplating 
the  vast  power  of  his  enemy,  and  then  reflecting  on  his  own  de- 
plorable situation,  without  adequate  resources,  without  allies,  and 
opposed  by  a  strong  party  in  his  own  kingdom,  Stanislaus  made  too 
small  account  of  the  advantage  which  he  would  have  derived  from 
the  zeal  and  bravery  of  his  forces,  animated  by  their  sovereign's  pre- 
sence and  exhortations.  He  appears  to  have  been  intimidated  by 
the  empress's  menaces,  or  to  have  been  impressed  with  too  faint  a 
sense  of  the  glory  which  awaited  him,  should  he  fall  a  victim  in  so 
meritorious  a  cause. — On  receiving  a  letter  from  Catharine,  in  which 
she  declared  **  that  she  would  not  forgive  him  for  having  deceived 
her  hopes,  unless  he  joined  the  confederates  of  Targowitz,  who  came 
at  the  head  of  the  Russians  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  third 
of  May,  and  restore  that  of  which  she  had  been  the  guarantee,"  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  different  provinces,  to  deli- 
berate on  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  wherein  it  was  determined, 
under  pretence  of  an  armistice,  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

*  Yet  it  was  not  all  the  Polish  nobles  who  thus  acquiesced  in  the 
surrender  of  their  country's  rights  and  independency.  Count  Mala- 
chouski,  and  the  princes  Radzivil  and  Sapieha,  who  had  repeatedly 
done  honour  to  themselves  by  their  patriotism,  now  placed  their 
names  at  the  head  of  a  protest  against  these  proceedings  of  the  con- 
federates at  Targowitz,  and  received  the  heartfelt  applauses  of  their 
cpuntrymen  as  their  reward.— ^Considering,  however,  how  much  xh^ 
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patriotic  cause  was  at  present  weakened  by  division  and  by  the  fear 
in  which  men  stood  of  the  Russian  armies,  they  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  repress  their  feehngs,  and  bear  the  injuries  done  them  with 
silent  indignation,  till  the  circum'stances  of  the  neighbouring  states 
should  be  more  propitious  to  them,  or  a  deeper  and  more  general 
sense  of  their  wrongs  should  rouse  the  whole  Pohsh  nation  to  renew 
their  efforts  for  reclaiming  their  liberties/     Vol.  iii.  p.  316. 

The  passage  we  have  thus  selected  is  the  whole  tliat  is  given 
us  for  the  extant  year  under  the  title  o^Russiaj  Poland,  and  Prus- 
sia, With  this  termination  the  history  suddenly  breaks  off;  and 
we  are  obliged  to  hunt  for  a  resumption  of  the  track  through  a 
forest  of  nearly  fourscore  pages ;  when  we,  at  length,  once  more 
catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  only  again  to  lose  it  in  the  same 
abrupt  manner:  after  which  it  a  third  time  fleets  before  us,  and 
in  a  form  from  which  we  shall  extract  another  passage  that 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  ;  thus  pursuing  the  synthe- 
tic, while  the  author  himself  is  exhibiting  the  analytic,  method 
of  recording  events. 

*  These  evident  indications  of  Catharine's  intention  to  tyrannize, 
instead  of  subduing,  served  only  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  Hberty. 
When  the  patriot  chiefs  saw  that  their  countrymen  were  incensed  at 
the  insults  and  maraudings  of  those  Russian  troops  which  were- 
brought  into  Poland  to  be  the  instruments  of  oppression,  they  once 
more  determined  to  erect  the  standard  of  revolt. — The  patriots  had 
fought  with  great  disadvantage  in  the  late  war  from  the  want  of  an 
able  commander :  but  such  an  one  was  now  found  in  the  brave 
Kosciusko. 

*  This  remarkable  personage  was  by  birth  a  Polish  nobleman  of 
small  fortune.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms  at  a  military 
academy  at  Versailles :  after  serving  in  the  Polish  army,  he  went,  an 
adventurer,  to  America,  and  gained  repute  under  the  standard  of 
Washington  during  the  civil  war  in  that  country. — Kosciusko  would 
have  shone  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  ages  of  chivalry  ;  having 
all  the  virtues  and  endowments  of  an  hero,  with  an  enthusiastic  fond- 
ness for  liberty,  in  its  most  genuine  sense.  Gallant,  generous,  intre- 
pid, and  strictly  just,  he  commanded  obedience  by  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  held ;  he  attached  the  troops  to  his  person  by  his 
popular  deportment  and  courteous  manners  ;  he  taught  them  disci- 
pline, patience  of  fatigue,  and  contempt  of  danger,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample ;  and  inspired  them  with  confidence  by  his  own  composure  of 
mind,  and  dauntless  fortitude. — Such  was  the  man  whom  the  patriots 
now  chose  for  their  commander  in  chief. 

*  Repairing  to  Cracow,  he  was  there  received  by  the  Polish  nobi- 
lity, and  was  formally  invested  by  them  with  the  commission  of 
general.  And  when  he  had  issued  a  proclamation,  exhorting  the 
Poles  to  fly  to  his  standard,  in  order  to  break  the  chains  of  slavery, 
he  there,  in  common  with  the  troops  who  gave  him  their  support, 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  deliver  their  country  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
— They,  moreover,  swore  that  they  would  defend  the  constitution  of 
1791  y  they  instituted  a  revolutionary  government  for  the  preserva^ 
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tion  of  good  order  j  and  took  especial  means  to  prevent  any  wrong 
from  being  done  to  the  subjects  of  the  emperor. 

*  Warsaw  was  now  destined  to  be  the  chief  scene  of  war. — On 
intelhgence  that  the  Russian  ambassador  had  demanded  that  the 
arsenal  should  be  surrendered  to  him,  Kosciusko,  whose  standard  had 
been  joined  by  some  regiments  which  had  been  in  the  empress's  ser- 
vice, marched  towards  that  city,  with  his  small  army  composed  of 
regular  troops  and  peasants  armed  with  scythes  and  pikes,  and  de- 
feated a  Russian  army  of  far  superior  force  on  his  route. — The  fame 
of  this  victory,  which  flew  through  the  provinces,  soon  brought 
Kosciusko  an  accession  of  strength  :  and  he  proceeded,  in  conse- 
Guence  of  it,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  subordinate  commanders 
tor  the  defence  of  different  quarters  of  the  kingdom. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  commotions  at  the  capital  increased :  and 
the  king,  by  his  want  of  firmness  in  resisting  the  insolent  demands, 
of  the  Russian  ambassador  and  other  circumstances  in  his  conduct, 
created  such  suspicion  of  his  lukev^^armness  in  the  patriotic  cause  and 
his  intention  to  escape  from  Warsaw,  as  lost  him  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  patriots,  and  induced  them  to  keep  such  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  him  as  reduced  him  to  the  situation  of  a  prisoner  pf 
state. — When  d'Ingelstorhm  still  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the 
arsenal,  the  enraged  citizens  ilew  to  arms  in  support  of  the  garrison, 
and  attacked  the  empress's  troops  then  in  the  city.  A  furious  battle 
ensued  in  the  streets  5  which  ended,  after  it  had  continued  eighteen 
hours,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  few  Russians  who  remained  un« 
slaughtered. 

*  The  war  at  this  period  was  rendered  more  interesting  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Prussian  monarch  with  an  army  in  Poland.  He  had 
deserted  the  confederacy  against  France,  in  Vv^hich  he  had  engaged 
with  so  much  zeal  and  had  invited  other  states  to  unite  with  him  ; 
preferring  the  advantage  arising  from  the  plunder  of  .this  unhappy 
kingdom  to  the  honour  of  a  strict  observance  of  public  faith. — The 
Poles,  being  destitute  of  allies,  had  accepted  pecuniary  aid  from  the 
revolutionary  chiefs  in  France  :  and  this,  enabling  Frederic  William 
to  throw  on  them  the  reproach  of  democratic  principles,  furnished 
him  with  a  pretext  for  war  with  them  ;  for  a  confederacy  with  that 
tyrannizing  power  against  which  he  had  promised  them  his  protec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  despoihng  them  of  their  remaining  domi-, 
nions. 

*  Kosciusko,  mean-while,  was  arrived  at  Warsaw  :  and,  by  one  of 
those  extraordinary  revolutions  which  distinguish  this  period  of  hi- 
story, that  chieftain  was  effectually  invested  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority, acting  through  the  medium  of  a  national  council  established 
under  his  auspices  ;  whilst  the  benevolent  Stanislaus  remained  a 
pageant  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  acts  of 
state  in  the  passing  of  which  he  had  no  influence. 

*  As  a  sort  of  homage  to  pubHc  opinion,  each  contending  party 
vindicated  it«  jmotives  of  action  :  the  confederate  powers  endeavoured 
to  impress  t^e  world  vvith  a  persuasion  that  the  Poles  professed  the 
same  pestilential  principles,  and  had  the  same  subversive  views  with 
the  French  revolutionary  leaders,  and  that  all  established  govern- 
mentg  were  interested  in  opposing  them  ;  the  Polish  patriots,  oa  the 
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contrary,  vindicated  themselves  by  solemnly  declaring  that  they  had 
no  object  in  view  but  the  recovery  of  their  dismembered  provinces, 
and  the  estabhshment  of  the  constitution  of  1Y91,  by  which  monar- 
chy, far  from  being  destroyed  in  this  country,  would  be  placed  on  a 
firm  foundation. 

'  After  some  trivial  successes,  Frederic  William  advanced,  with 
an  army  of  40,000  men,  towards  Warsaw  ;  and  encountering  Kosci- 
usko, who  marched  against  him  with  only  12,000  men,  ill  provided 
with  arms,  he  defeated  him,  after  a  severe  engagement,  and  obliged 

him  to  retire  within  an  intrenched  camp  which  covered  Warsaw. 

^The  Prussians,  having,  by  this  victoiy,  checked  the  ardour  of 

the  new-raised  patriot  array,  gained  possession  of  Cracow :  and,  re- 
turning to  Warsar/,  they  united  v^ith  the  Russians  in  investing  that 
city. 

*  Every  artifice  was  now  practised  to  seduce  the  Poles  from  the 
glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.  Frederic  Wilhani 
pffered  the  citizens  his  protection,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  submis- 
sion :  but  they  declared  that  they  would  share  the  fate  of  the  army. 
He  held  out  the  lure  of  rank  in  his  army  to  the  Pohsh  ofncers :  but 
they  rejected  his  offers  with  disdain  ;  declaring  that  they  would  live 
or  die  with  Kosciusko. 

'  The  Polish  camp  intervening  between  Warsaw  and  the  Prussian 
army,  as  the  only  mean  to  take  the  city,  a  furious  assault  was  mado 
on  their  intrenchments,  whilst  a  heavy  bombardment  was  carried  on. 
The  assailants  were  repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter ;  and  the 
prince  royal  of  Prussia  was  in  imminent  danger.  Yet  the  Prussians 
came  again  to  the  attack,  and  gained  several  of  the  Pohsh  redoubts, 
when  an  alarming  insurrection  in  south  Prussia  made  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  patriots,  and  answered  every  purpose  that  their  warm- 
est friends  could  desire.  Frederic  WilHam,  who  wanted  firmness  and 
perseverance  in  warlike  enterprises,  fearing  that  this  might  be  fatal 
to  his  interests  in  his  newly  acquired  and  much  valued  dominion,  in- 
stantly raised  the  siege  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  his  forces  in  that 
quarter.  In  fact  he  had  reason  to  entertain  such  apprehensions  :  for 
Madelinski  had  already  captured  Bomberg ;  and  threatened,  by  his 
activity,  to  regain  all  the  dismembered  territories  of  the  repubhc. 

*  This  event,  assisted  by  the  popularity  which  the  patriots  derived 
from  the  emancipation  of  those  peasants  who  had  been  in  a  state  of 
villanage,  would  probably  have  proved  decisive  in  their  favour,  had 
not  the  war  been  supported  by  a  more  vigorous  enemy  than  the 
Prussian  monarch, 

*  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
triots, and  their  prospect  of  success,  by  observing  the  comparative 
force  of  the  contending  parties. — In  the  south,  general  Zayontchik, 
with  8000  men,  watched  the  movements  of  the  Austrians,  who  were 
daily  expected  to  take  part  with  the  Russians. — Syrakowsky,  with 
only  8000  men,  was  opposed  to  Suworow,  who  was  advancing  with 
a  strong  army  towards  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.— And  Jasinsky 
had  only  6000  men  to  guard  Lithuania  against  an  army  under  Fer- 
sen,  v/hich  Suworow  had  detached  to  gain  possession  of  that  duchy. 

Kosciusko,  fearing  that  Jasinsky  would  be  overpowered 

by  Fersen,  and  knowing  that  inevitable  destruction   awaited  him 
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should  that  general  be  joined  by  Suworow,  left  Dombrowski  with 
4000  men  to  defend  Great  Poland  against  the  Prussians,  and  march- 
ed, with  18,000  men,  into  Lithuania. 

*  These  movements  brought  the  war  to  an  issue.- — When  Kosci- 
usko was  marching  against  Fersen,  before  he  should  have  formed  a 
junction  with  Suworow,  that  general  anticipated  his  design,  and  ad- 
vanced to  give  him  battle.  But  enthusiastic  valour  was  here  robbed 
ot  its  reward  by  treachery.  General  Poninsky,  who  was  posted  with 
a  body  of  troops  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Vistula,  suffered  the 
enemy  to  pass,  and  disobeyed  his  general's  orders  to  rejoin  the  army. 
Kosciusko's  troops,  however,  fought  with  signal  bravery,  and  re- 
pulsed the  Prussians  in  two  attacks. — The  advantage  was  evidently, 
on  the  side  of  the  Poles.  But,  to  render  their  victory  complete, 
they  abandoned  their  strong  position,  which  alone  could  enable  them 
to  support  themselves  against  a  far  superior  force,  and  attacked  the 
Russians.  The  battle  then  was  renewed  with  redoubled  fury.  At  ~ 
length,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  throwing  their  enemy  into  confu- 
sion :  general  disorder  ensued :  the  desperate  valour  of  the  PoHsh 
troops  was  in  vain  opposed  to  the  superior  strength  and  discipHne  of 
the  Russians :  The  route  became  complete.  Kosciusko,  who  had 
been  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  had  three  horses  killed  under  him, 
and  had  been  severely  wounded  with  a  lance,  was,  at  last,  brought 
to  the  ground  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre. — In  vain  did  this  brave  man 
implore  the  death  which  a  Cossack  was  about  to  inflict  on  him,  as 
preferable  to  captivity,  embittered  by  a  knowledge  of  his  country's 
disgrace :  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Petersburg,  and  committed  to 

a  dungeon  from  which  he  was  not  liberated  till  the  accession  of  the 
emperor  Paul. 

*  Though  distressed  by  these  disasters,  the  Poles  adhered  to  the 
counsels  of  their  captive  chief,  by  persevering  in  the  glorious  cause 
for  which  they  had  erected  their  standard,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
national  council ;  which,  by  a  fresh  proclamation,  reminded  them  of 
their  motto.  Liberty  or  death ,  and  exhorted  them  to  a  firm  adherence 
to  this  alternative.  And  Stanislaus  himself,  with  a  resoluteness 
which  was  not  always  seen  to  be  blended  with  the  mild  virtues  that 
marked  his  character,  treated  with  merited  disdain  an  insolent  appli- 
cation from  general  Fersen,  and  declared  that  even  their  late  defeat 
and  the  loss  of  their  valuable  general  would  not  shake  their  resolution 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  hberty  to  the  last  extremity. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  patriots  did  honour  to  themselves  by  this 
resolute  behaviour  during  their  declining  fortunes,  yet  they  were 
continually  weakened  by  defeat,  and  the  contest  now  hastened  to  a 
conclusion — Suworow,  who  had  obtained  a  cotnplete  victory  over  a 
division  of  the  patriot  army  at  Brzesc,  in  Great  Poland,  a  few  days 
before  Kosciusko's  defeat,  beir.g  freed  from  any  force  which  merited 
his  regard  on  the  side  of  Lithuania,  advanced  with  the  grand  army 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  and  was  there  joined  by  the 
armies  which  had  acted  separately  under  generals  Fersen,  Durnfeld, 
and  Denisow. 

'  Their  forces  being  assembled,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the 
suburb  of  Prague,  where  the  chief  army  of  the  patriots  was  in  garri- 
son.    This  suburb,  which  is  separated  from  Warsaw  by  a  bridge 
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over  the  Vistula,  was  guarded  by  a  double  intrenchmcnt ;  the  garri- 
son amounted  to  above  10,000  men,  and  their  forts  and  batteries 
were  mounted  with  above  100  pieces  of  artillery. — The  Russians, 
formed  into  seven  columns,  stormed  the  Polish  intrenchments  by 
night,  sabre  in  hand  ;  and,  climbing  the  enemy's  lines,  they  made 
their  assaults  in  the  different  quarters  so  unexpectedly,  and  with  such 
impetuosity,  that  the  garrison  were  driven  from  their  redoubts  behind 
their  inner  intrenchments. — The  Poles  fought  with  the  furiousnes3 
which  rage  inspired,  till  absolutely  borne  down  by  numbers. 
Attempting  a  retreat  by  the  bridge,  they  were  there  intercepted. 
The  general's  orders  being,  to  give  no  quarter,  a  carnage  ensued, 
which  was  not  interrupted  till  5000  men  were  slain  or  drowned  in  the 
Vistula,  and  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  were  taken  prisoners. — 
Let  the  reader  image  to  himself  the  mournful  consternation  which 
prevailed  in  the  city  of  Warsaw,  when  returning  day  presented  to 
the  citizens  these  dreadful  scenes  of  bloodshed.  And  then  let  him, 
if  possible,  stretch  his  imagination  still  further,  and  conceive  what 
their  feelings  must  have  been  when,  after  an  intermission  for  the  sake 
of  pillage,  the  work  of  slaughter  was  resumed  :  when  the  suburbs 
were  fired  ;  and  their  ears  were  pierced  with  the  dying  shrieks  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  several  thousands  of  whom  fell  victim.s  to 
the  ferocious  barbarity  of  the  Russians,  sharpened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow-soldiers  at  Warsaw  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign. — It  is  painful  to  relate  actions  w^hich  re- 
flect disgrace  on  human  nature  :  but  truth  demands  that  they  be  not 
repressed  :  and  may  the  God  of  mercy  grant  that  the  abhorrence  ex- 
cited towards  the  inhuman  perpetrators,  and  the  odium  which  they 
brought  on  the  arch- murderer,  by  whose  orders  they  were  sanction- 
ed, and  those  who  were  accessory  to  his  guilt,  may  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  future  ages,  and  deter  men  from  the  repetition  of  such  detestable 
crimes.'     Vol.  iii.   p.  439. 

As  the  Hans  Towns  may  soon  become  an  object  of  curiosity, 
if  not  of  importance,  we  shall  select,  from  the  appendix,  our 
author's  account  of  them. 

*  Although  this  confederacy  has  long  since  lost  the  power  which  it 
once  enjoyed,  and  many  of  the  towns  which  formed  it  are  gone  to  de- 
cay, yet  its  former  greatness  may,  perhaps,  render  some  account  of 
it  satisfactory  to  such  as  are  interested  in  commercial  history  ;  and  the 
connexion  it  had  with  Germany  recommends  its  introduction  in  this 
place, 

*  According  to  Anderson,  the  word  bans  *  means  a  society  or  cor- 
poration united  for  their  joint  benefit. — The  precise  era  of  the  confe- 
deration does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Werdenhagen,  who  wrote 
their  history,  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  year  1169;  and  that 
the  league  first  consisted  of  the  following  towns,  on  the  Baltic  :  Lu- 
bec,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stralsund,  Gripeswald,  Anclam,  Stetin,  Col- 
berg,  Stolpe,  Dantzic,  Elbing,  and  Koninsberg. — The  particular 
object  of  the  confederation  was  to  protect  the  confederates  from  such 

'  *  He  cites  Lambecius,  librarian  to  the  emperor  Leopold. — Werdenhagen 
i?iakes  the  word  a  corruption  of  an-der-see^  near  the  sea,  alluding  to  the  con- 
federacy's first  consisting  pf  maritime  towns*' 
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ravages  as  some  cities  had  experienced  from  the  Danes,  and  from  the 
depredations  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  European  seas. 

*  One  of  the  first  rules  of  the  confederacy  was,  that  no  city  shouM 
be  admitted  into  it,  but  such  as  were  either  situated  on  the  sea,  or  on 
some  navigable  river,  commodious  for  maritime  commerce. — Another 
rule  was,  not  to  admit  any  cities  which  did  not  keep  the  keys  of  their 
own  gates  and  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  within  themselves  j  yet  it  was 
admitted,  that,  in  other  respects,  they  might  acknowledge  some  su- 
perior lord  or  sovereign. 

*  Some  years  after  the  formation  of  their  league,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  chose  for  their  protector  the  grand 
master  of  the  German  knights  of  the  cross  and  his  fraternity,  who  had, 
in  1212,  made  themselves  master  of  Livonia  and  erected  their  govern- 
ment there. — Thus  they  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  greatness 
by  securing  the  trade  of  all  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Baltic  and 
the  countries  with  which  the  Vistula  and  other  rivers  gave  them  a 
communication. — The  members  of  the  league  held  an  extraordinary 
assembly  every  ten  years,  at  vvhich  they  solemnly  renewed  their  union, 
admitted  new  members,  and  excluded  old  ones,  if  refractory,  and 
transacted  other  matters  relating  to  their  general  interests. 

*  The  whole  confederacy  was  divided  mto  four  classes,  over  each 
af  which  a  certain  city  presided. — At  the  head  of  the  first,  and  of 
the  whole  confederacy,  was  Lubec  ;  where  their  records  were  kept  and 
their  general  assemblies  were  usually  held.  It  presided  over  tlie  Van^ 
dahc  and  Pomeranian  towns. — Cologne  was  the  head  of  the  second 
class,  and  presided  over  the  countries  near  the  Rhine. — Brunswick 
v/as  the  head  of  the  third  ;  and  presided  over  the  cities  of  Saxony. — 
And  Dantzic  was  the  head  of  the  fourth  ;  and  presided  over  the  towns 
of  Prussia  and  Livonia. 

*  Such  had  been  the  progress  pf  the  confederacy  in  the  course  of  a 
little  more  than  a  century,  that  in  1370,  which  Werdenhagen  fixes  as 
the  epoch  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  that  it  then  consisted  of  six-- 
ty-four  of  the  principal  cities  and  mercantile  towns  in  Germany  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  German  seas  :  and  their  an- 
nual contributions  for  their  ordinary  expences  were  2,069  dollars. 

*  Beside  these  sixty-four  cities,  &c.  their  historian  gives  a  list  of 
forty-four  more  which  were  only  allies  of  the  confederacy.  Among 
these  were  the  principal  maritime  places  in  England,  France,  Spain,, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia. 

*  Beside  the  cities  which  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the 
confederacy,  there  were  four  others,  where  they  had  their  four. prin- 
cipal houses,  called  compioirs,  or  compting-houses. — The  first  cf 
these  was  Bruges. — The  next  was  London  ;  "  where  they  likewise 
had  a  stately  and  spacious  college,  called  in  Latin  gu'ildhalda  TeutonicO' 
rum^  and  commonly  named  the  Steel-yard." — The  third  was  Novo- 
grod  in  Russia. — And  the  fourth  was  Bergen  in  Norway. 

*  This  league,  in  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur,  gave  laws  to  all  the 
Commercial  world  ;  and  are  said  to  have  exercised  their  power,  in 
some  instances,  oppressively  towards  those  who  were  not  of  their 
confederacy. 

*  The  commencement  of  their  decline  may  be  dated  from  the  year 
1361,  when  Gothard  Ketler,  grand  master  of  their  protecting  knights, 
resigned  the  part  of  Livonia  which    remained  to  his  order  to  the 
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crown  of  Poland,   aftd  received  the  sovereignty  of  Courland  in  com- 
pensation for  it. 

'  Various  causes  afterwards  contributed  to  their  decline.  Among 
these  was  the  opposition  which  they  experienced  from  some  of  the 
principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  who  thought  that  this  con- 
federacy interfered  with  the  trade  of  their  subjects.  In  the  reign  of 
Ehzabeth,  there  were  frequent  contests  between  them  and  the  go- 
vernment on  account  of  the  rivalship  between  them  and  the  English 
merchants. — The  flourishing  state  of  the  Dutch  trade  was  another 
cause  of  their  decline. — Moreover,  as  their  own  shipping  decreased 
and  that  of  the  several  maritime  powers  was  strengthened,  they 
lost  much  of  that  weight  which  they  had  derived  from  the  naval 
aid  afforded  by  them  to  different  states  in  time  of  war. — In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  their  commerce  and  power  were  much 
dimijiished  ;  and  after  that  period  we  hear  little  of  their  weight  in  Eu- 
rope.*    Vol.  iv.  Pp  375. 

This  compendious  view  is  by  no  means  satisfactory :  we  have 
no  account  whatever  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Brunswick,  Mag- 
ideburg,  and  several  other  cities  -,  and  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
correct or  circuitous,  than  tlie  etymology  of  the  name  itself. 
Hans  is  a  German  word,  signifying  lord,  or  seignor  :  whence 
the  Hans-Towns,  or,  as  the  Germans  denominate  them,  Hanse- 
stadtCy  are  illustriousy  lordlyy  or  seignorial  cities. 

A  part  of  the  appendix  consists  of  royal  genealogies  :  in  that 
bf  Russia  we  perceive  no  notice  taken  of  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  title,  or  the  commotion  it  produced  at  Vienna.  We 
are  told,  moreover,  that,  on  the  death  of  Paul,  his  son  succeed- 
ed him  by  the  name  of  Alexander,  as  though  he  had  assumed  this 
.mtm  on  the  occasioii  of  his  accession. 


Art.  XII. — Gems,   selected  from  the  Antique,  ivith  Illustratiafis, 
Part  L     ^to.      I5s,     Boards.      Murray.     1804?. 

IT  is  obvious  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  fii\e  arts  of 
antiquity,  that  sculptured  gems  are  the  most  precious  of  their 
remains.  To  these  may  be  applied  what  hath  been  said  of  the 
author  of  nature, — certe  maximus  in  minimis  !  The  term 
gerdma  among  the  Latins  (Vocchlo  delta  vite  of  the  Italians,  or 
the^^  of  a  vine)  referred  to  the  knot  or  articulation,  whence 
nutriment  is,  as  it  were  umhilically,  imparted  from  the  plant  to 
the  germ,  and  may  be  ilKistrated  from  Tully : — Itaque  ineunte  vere 
m  his,  qua  relicta  sunt,  existit  tanquam  ad  articulos  sarmentorum 
aa,  qua  GEMMA  dicitur,  -a  quo  orietis  ttva  sese  ostendit. 

This  part,  as  1>eing  the  source  of  a  gelatinous  and  pellucid 
juice,  suggested  the  metaphorical  appellative  of  gemma,  to  all 
-such  stones  as  are  of  similar  appearance.  Thus,  while  Ovid 
employs  tlie  term  in  its  original  sense : — 

*  Quoquo  loco  est  vitis,  de  ^Axmt^  gemma  mpvetut — ^ 
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Virgil  uses  it  in  its  figurative  acceptation — 

* tereti  subnectit  fibula  gemma —  * 

and,  in'  allusion  to  the  ancient  crown  which  was  formed  of  A 
wreathed  branch,  in  a  sense  congenial  to  both — 

*  Regalcsquc  accensa  comas,  accenaa  coronaim 

Insignem  gentmis.' 

But,  without  entering  into  the  natural  history  of  such  stones^ 
let  us  resume  the  subject  to  which  artists  have  applied  them. 
It  being  the  intention  of  the  work  before  us  to  render  the  ge- 
neral reader  familiar  with  the  fine  arts,  and  thence  disseminate 
a  love  of  them,  '  An  humble  individual,'  as  the  ingenious 
artist  is  styled,  to  which  this  publication  owes  its  origin,  *  has 
at  once,  with  the  timidity  of  modesty,  and  the  resolution  of 
enterprise,  attempted  to  fill  a  department  which,  in  our  country, 
has  been  rarely  occupied. 

*  The  private  collections  that  have  been  engraved  are  costly  and 
scarce ;  to  none  are  illustrations  subjoined  ;  and  the  public  have,  a» 
yet,  only  the  works  of  foreigners  on  these  subjects.  The  gentlemen 
who  have  cheerfully  assisted  the  well-meant  endeavours  of  the  artists 
have  tasked  their  own  industry,  in  collecting  literary  materials,  which, 
it  is  presumed,  contain  some  information,  and  greater  entertainment 
on  many  curious  topics.  The  selection,  drawing,  and  engraving, 
have  proved  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  claim  indulgence  for  the 
imperfections  which  necessarily  attend  most  works  of  art,  and  parti- 
cularly those  which  require  the  fostering  warmth  of  public  encou- 
ragement. But  on  a  comparison  with  what  has  hitherto  been  given, 
the  artist  is  not  without  a  hope  to  realise  those  fniits  of  public  favour, 
of  which,  in  the  reception  of  his  early  numbers,  he  has  gathered  the 
blossoms.'     Advertisement. 

The  advertisement  is  followed  by  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  engraved  Gems,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of  inge- 
nious observations,  pertinent  to  the  subject,  and  illustrative  both 
of  the  history  and  the  uses  of  the  art. 

In  his  selection  of  the  gems  themselves,  Mr.  Dagley  has 
made  choice  of  such  subjects  as,  amongst  the  vast  remains  of 
antiquity,  appeared  most  interesting  from  their  designs  or  exe- 
cution ;  but  whether  any  other  person  would  have  fixed  pre- 
cisely on  the  same,  may  be  questioned.  There  is  not  one,  how- 
ever, chosen  by  him,  that  is  not  intitled  to  praise.  That  all  are 
equally  well  drawn  or  engraved  *,  we  will  not  venture  to  pro- 
nounce ;  but  as  many  of  the  subjects  are  here  for  the  first  time 
given,  and  the  attempt  is  in  many  respects  novel,  we  receive  it 
as  an  earnest  of  more  extended  success. 


♦  We  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Dagley,  in  a  futurenumbej  (for  the  part  before 
us  is  divided  into  numbers,  and  consists  of  three^^  to  draw  and  engrave  anew 
the  Jupiter  and  Titans. 
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After  pointing  out  the  Acratus,  which  is  of  singular  beautr, 
we  will  subjoin  the  description  for  a  specimen  of  the  vi^ork. 

*  We  have  engraven  this  gem  from  a  sulphur  cast  in  the  collection 
of  baron  Stosch.  It  is  not  less  remarkable  for  beauty,  than  for  the 
rarity  of  its  subject. 

*  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bust  of  Cupid — ^but 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  v^ringed  Bacchus,  called  Acratus,  or  the  genius  of 
pure  wine,  one  of  the  most  favourite  companions  of  Bacchus.  It  is 
deeply  engraven  on  an  amethyst,  in  Dactyliotheca  Victoriorum  ;  the 
purple  colour  of  the  stone  confirms  its  Bacchic  character. 

*  Acratus  is  crowned  with  myrtle,  ivy,  and  rose-buds,  with  wings 
on  his  shoulders,  and  his  right  arm  wrapped  in  his  dress.  Pausanias, 
describing  the  representations  of  the  gods  which  decorated  the  man- 
sion of  Polytion,  dedicated  in  his  time  to  Bacchus,  mentions  Acratus, 
an  attendant  genius  on  the  god  of  wine,  and  describes  his  counte- 
nance projecting  from  the  wall.  He  informs  us,  that  the  Amiclei 
adored  Bacchus  under  the  name  of  Psila,  which  in  the  Doric  signified 
nving  ;  'w'lne  (he  adds)  lightens  and  exalts  the  soul,  as  wings,  birds. 

,  As  wings  are  a  known  celestial  emblem  (observes  the  writer  of  the 
Museum  Worsleianum,  p.  69,)   it  is  not  incredible  that  the  sculptor 

.  might  have  employed  them  to  express  the  spirit  w^hich  exalts  the 
brain,  and  warms  the  heart,  and  fires  the  blood. 

*  Athenseus  describes,  in  his  first  book,  a  repast  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing, called  acratism,  consisting  of  bread  dipped  in  the  acratos  or 
pure  wine,  from  oiv.cixtos  (acratos)  signifying  without  mixture,  or 
pure  wine.  Among  his  quotations,  book  2,  we  find  a  remarkable 
expression  of  Ion  of  Chios,  who  calls  wine  "  an  ungovernable  child 
with  a  dark  bull's  eye."  Does  he  not  allude  to  such  a  personificatrcn 
of  Bacchus  as  the  one  before  us  ?  the  dark  eye  of  the  bull  at  once 
expressing  the  purple  colour  and  sparkhng  fierceness  of  pure  wine. 

*  The  enveloped  arm  is  typical  of  fidelity,  as  we  have  noticed  m 
our  description  of  Cho,  page  5,  and  here  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  god's  abhorrence  of  the  vile 
adulteration  of  his  beloved  juice,  and  of  the  secrecy  required  in  the 
confidential  intercourse  of  Bacchic  festivity. 

*  That  the  Acratus  was  a  kind  of  attendant  genius  on  Bacchus, 
appears  by  a  fact  related  of  Nero,  so  notorious  for  the  wickedness 
and  absurdity  of  his  frolics.  He  had  the  folly  of  assuming  the  di- 
vine character  of  Bacchus,  or  at  least  of  publicly  personating  that 
deity  with  great  pomp  ;  which  is  likewise  related  of  Alexander.  It 
was  on  such  an  occasion  that  the  Roman  tyrant  gave  the  name  of 
Acratus  to  one  of  his  manumised  slaves. 

*  The  figure  of  Acratus,  in  the  Worsleian  plate,  appears  to  have 
suggested  to  Mr.  Fuseli  the  idea  of  his  Eros,  in  the  representation 
of  Eros  and  Dione,  which  decorates  Dr.  Darwin's  Temple  of  Na- 
ture ;  however,  the  subject  is  evidently  copied  from  a  fine  gem  of 
Cupid  embracing  Psyche,  On  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  finest 
gems,  we  discover  what  a  rich  treasury  of  subjects  they  offer  to  the 
imitative  aits,  and  with  what  freedom  they  have  been  employed  by 
the  greatest  painters. 

*  ^»yQ  may  observe  oa  thrs  joyous  and  fascinating  head,  all  tlie 
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chann  of  ideal  infant  beauty,  so  rarely  met  with  on  antique  vtmu 
The  light  exhilaration  of  wine  vivifies  the  smiling  aspect  and  delicate 
countenance  of  the  boy.  The  inclination  to  laugh  is  the  cheerful- 
ness of  a  voluptuar}' ;  in  his  happy  age,  one  may  imagine  he  is  expe- 
riencjbi^  the  first  senaafions  of  voluptuousness,  and  his  soul  plunged 
in  a  soft  revene,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  seeks  to  combine  his 
fugitive  iraagesv  and  to  realise  the  enchanting  phantoms.  The  fea- 
tures of  the  god  are  all  softness,  but  the  joy  v/hich  fills  his  soul  dots 
not  entirely  discover  itself  in  his  musing  countenance.    This 

*  Et  quocumque  deus  circum  caput  egit  honeshim. 
,  ,      •  Georgic.  2.  v.  39^. 

amiable,^but  subdued  joy,  characterises  every  face  of  Bacchus.  V/e  have 
observed,  in  our  article  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  that  the  ancient  artists 
studiously  avoided  the  convulsive  extremes  either  of  joy  or  grief, 
Spence,  in  his  Polymetis,  is  justly  offended  with  Dryden's  translation 
of  this  line  in  Virgil.  Dryden  mentions  the  praise  of  the  god  in 
**  jolly  hymns,"  ^nd  then  translates  the  verse, 

On  whatever  side  he  turns  his  hottest  face, 

Beautfful  or  graceful  \i2idi  been  the  appropriate  epithet— but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  hasty  poet  often  sacrificed  his  taste  to  his  rapid  genius, 
and  **  seems  to  have  boiTowed  his  idea  of  Bacchus  from  the  vulgar 
representation  of  him  on  our  sign  posts,  and  so  calls  it  (in  downright 
English)  lidiCchvi^''^  honest  face  !^* 

'  On  the  whole,  the  Acratus  before  us  is  finely  executed  ;  its  tender 
joy  accords  with  the  elevation  of  the  wings,  v/hich  may  be  conceived 
as  fluttering,  and  give  the  best  finish  imaginable  to  the  composition.* 
p.  44. 

This  censure  of  the  term  honesty  adopted  by  Dryden,  we  can- 
not entirely  accede  to.  The  poet  appears  to  have  affected  tliie 
use  of  it,  not  as  a  vulgarism,  but  a  Latinism,  and  in  the  precise 
sense  of  honestum. 

We  learn  from  an  address  to  tlie  subscribers  that  it  is  In- 
tended to  introduce  in  the  second  part  of  this  v^^ork,  besides  the 
illustrations  of  the  gems,  a  dictionary  explanatory  of  the  terms 
of  the  art,  which  at  the  same  time  will  be  extremely  useful 
when  considered  as  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  &c.  illustrated  with  poetical  descriptions.  Such 
a  dictionary,  well  executed,  is  unquestionably  much  to  be  de- 
sired, and  cannot  but  be  v/ell  received. 

"We  will  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the  compiler  to 
consult  Sultzer's  admirable  work  on  the  theory  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  also  to  avail  himself  of  Visconti's  little  tract  on  those  gems 
of  antiquity  which  have  upon  them  the  names  of  the  engravers. 

We  cannot  close  this  article  without  lamenting  that  Mr.  Mer- 
chant has  never  executed  what  we  have  been  told  he  long  ago 
had  in  contemplation  ;  which  v/as,  to  favour  the  public  with  his 
observations  on  the  different  ages  and  styles  of  the  ancient  ar- 
tists. The  obseiTations  of  so  able  a  rival  must  be  singularly 
curious,  as  it  would  throw  much  light  on  the  beauties  of  the  art. 


(     2!7     ) 

Art.  XTII. — Discourses  on  theological  a?id  literary  Subjects.  By 
the  late  Reverend  Archibald  Arthur,  M.  A.  ^r.  With  afi 
Account  of  some  Particulars  inhis  Life  and  Character.^  by  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  M.  A,  ^c.  Svo.  Ss»  Boards.  Longmail 
andReQs.     1803. 

OF  a  life,  whose  smooth  stream  has  gUded  along  in  what 
may  strictly  be  termed  a  literary  channel,  unruffled  by  the  cares 
of  a  family,  and  unchequered  with  either  the  vices  or  the  ho- 
nours of  the  great  or  the  busy  world,  little  can  be  expected  to 
be  advanced  by  the  biographer  which  may  stimulate  or  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  at  large.  The  important  station 
filled  by  Addison,  the  diplomatic  capacity  exercised  by  Prior, 
the  political  and  polemical  character  assumed  by  Swift,  are  cir- 
cumstances that  interest  the  feelings  of  the  general  reader.  In 
such  histories,  he  is  stimulated  by  the  factions  of  party  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  court ;  but  in  the  biography  of  the  retired  man  of 
learning,  in  the  life  of  him  whose  time  was  spent  in  improving 
his  own  mind,  or  expanding,  by  education,  the  mind  of  others,' 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  matter  will  occur  that  can  serve 
either  to  drag  along  the  attention  of  the  idle,  or  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  impertinent.  Nay,  even  to  the  man  of  reading 
and  reflexion,^  to  the  living  author  himself,  the  history  of  every 
deceased  sage  does  not  afford  material  gratification.  Unless 
where  personal  acquaintance  had  taken  place  with  himself 
during  the  life  of  the  party,  or  a  striking  similarity  of  situation 
leads  him  to  the  research,  he  will  hardly  bestow  much  time  on 
the  perusal  of  any  memoir  that  does  not  display  actions  pro- 
ductive of  general  celebrity  and  importance.  .  Professor  Ri- 
chardson seems  fully  aware  of  the  truth  of  this  remark ;  he 
therefore  attempts  not  to  outstep  a  very  modest  share  of  bio- 
graphy ;  he  pretends  to  givp  such  particulars  only  in  the  life 
and  character  of  his  friend  as  may  gratify  fit  curiosity,  and  co- 
mcide,  in  some  measure,  with  reasonable  prepossession.  To 
the  few  dignified  spirits  whom  gejiius  has  placed  in  the  fore- 
most niches  of  Fame's  proud  temple,  the  eye  of  all  is  turned 
with  eager  reverence.  We  are  solicitous  to  mark  the  progress 
of  such  transcendent  abilities,  and  to  fix,  if  possible,-  the  mo- 
ment when  each  sublime  idea  was  produced  in  the  mind  of  its 
author.  We  hear,  with  mingled  astonishment  and, regret,  that 
men  like  these  had  frequently  to  struggle  with  the  ills  of  poverty 
— that  the  most  insignificant  prices  were  given  by  avarice  to 
needy  talents  for  works  which  will  never  die.  With  earnes.t 
haste  v/e  proceed  in  the  narrative,  tliat  we  may  discover  the 
fostering  hand  of  power  extended  to  lift  them  to  such  a  degree 
of  elevation  that  they  might  exert  themselves  Vyitkout  hindrance. 
With  sorrowing  anger  v/e  remark  that  no  siich  help  is  near^ 
Genius  is  left  to  work  its  own  wav,  till  its  fame  is  established 
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beyond  a  doubt  j  and  then  the  titled  fool  and  golden  ass  are  fain 
to  become  its  patrons,  that  they  may  tack  their  insignificance  to 
its  immortality.  These  and  other  like  circumstances  will  draw 
the  attention  of  all  men  to  the  histories  of  authors  of  the  highest 
rank :  but  the  surviving  friends  of  those  of  an  inferior  classify 
cation  will  not  expect  their  manes  to  be  so  universally  honoured : 
their  virtues  and  their  talents  will  claim  respect  as  they  become 
k^o^vTl ;  yet  this  knowledge  will  extend  itself  but  slowly  be- 
yond their  sphere  of  action  whilst  on  earth. 

The  late  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university  of. 
Glasgow  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  Arthur,  a  considerable- 
farmer  of  Renfrew.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to- 
school  at  Paisley,  and,  before  fourteen,  removed  to  Glasgow> 
where  he  was  soon  noticed  as  a  lad  of  good  parts,  notwithstand-- 
ing  his  excessive  bash  fulness  and  an  awkward  hesitation  in  his 
speech.  During  the  time  appointed  by  that  university  for  at- 
tendance on  theological  studies,  young  Arthur  employed  his 
leisure  hours  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Alexander  ; 
a  situation  which  he  seems  to  have  retained  till  his  licence  to 
holy  orders  in  the  year  1767  j  shortly  after  which  period,  the 
university  honoured  him  by  the  appointment  of  one  of  its  chap- 
lains. He  became  about  this  time  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Craig, 
one  of  the  ministers  in  Glasgow,  and  was  chosen  librarian,  to 
the  university;  an  employment  which  imposed  on  him  the 
only  work  that  we  hear  of  his  having  published — a  Catalogue, 
in  two  folio  volumes,  of  about  twenty  thousand  books  belong- 
ing to  the  college  library.  Only  one  occurrence  more  takes 
f)lace  to  -vary  this  tranquil  philosophic  life  of  Mr.  Arthur^  whicli 
is  his  election  to  the  professor's  office,  in  which  he  conducted 
himself  so  as  to  gain  the  utmost  credit  and  respect  to  himself, 
and  to  aftbrd  very  great  advantage  to  the  youth  who  attended 
him.     His  death  happened  on  tlie  14th  of  June,  1797, 

The  discourses  which  Pvlr.  Richardson  has  selected  for  publi- 
cation from  his  friend's  papers,  are  nineteen — five  of  them  theo- 
logical, and  fourteen  literary.  In  the  former,  Mr.  Arthur  at- 
tacks scepticism  with  great  zeal  and  considerable  success. 
Neither  the  celebrity  of  Mr.  Hume's  name,  nor  the  acuteness  of 
his  reasoning,  at  all  intimidates  him,  or  prevents  his  attacking 
him  particularly.  His  five  discourses  contain  Arguments  on 
the  Existence  of  God — the  Goodness  of  God — the  Justice  and 
moral  Government  of  God — of  Evils  and  their  Causes,  and  the 
Systems  respecting  them.  On  subjects  like  these,  it  would  be 
folly  to  expect  much  new  matter ;  the  world  has  heard  them 
argued  over  for  thousands  of  years. — On  subjects  like  these,  we 
cannot  expect  discovery -y  for  '  who  slull  discover  the  things  that 
pertain  unto  God  ?'  It  is  enough  if  they  be  discussed  with 
method  and  ingenuity;  and- of  these  qualities  the  foUowine 
<]UQtation  is  no  unfavourul)le  specimen. 
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*  The  second  class  of  evils,  which  have  been  represented  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  administration  of  a  good  God,  are  natural  evils  ;  or 
pain  and  distress  in  their  various  forms.  It  has  been  maintained, 
that  if  the  Governor  of  the  world  were  benevolent,  there  would  be 
no  uneasiness  to  be  observed  in  any  part  of  his  works.  Every  crea- 
ture he  formed,  would  enjoy  uninterrupted  felicity.  If  we  allow, 
that  he  had  power  to  render  every  being  happy,  why  has  he  not 
done  it  ?  Must  we  conclude,  that  he  wanted  inclination  to  render 
them  happy  ?  Does  he  dehght  in  their  misery  I  And  did  he  form 
them  to  load  them  with  pain  ?  These  questions  were  asked  in  the 
days  of  Epicurus,  and  they  are  still  repeated  by  those  who  are  un- 
wilhng  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  supreme  mind. 

*  In  answer  to  such  questions,  it  tnay,  first  of  all,  be  observed^ 
that  human  abilities  are  too  imperfect  to  investigate  the  sole  end 
which  the  Deity  had  in  view,  when  he  created  the  world.  It  may 
have  been  nothing  else  but  the  desire  of  communicating  happiness, 
for  ought  .we  know  to  the  contrary;  notwithstanding  the  instances 
of  evil  which  occur.  We  are  incompetent  judges  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  greatest  possible  happiness  may  be  communicated ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  impossible  to  communicate  it,  without  an  inter- 
mixture of  evils  affecting  individuals.  The  sufferings  of  particular 
persona  may  be  necessary,  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of  fehcity 
upon  the  whole.  There  have  been  some,  wlio  have  embraced  this 
opinion,  and  maintained  it ;  though  it  is  evidently  beyond  the  sphere 
of  our  knowledge.  If  benevolence  mean  nothing  more  than  a  desire  ^ 
of  rendering  every  person  happy,  it  is  a  bhnd  indiscriminating  prin- 
ciple, and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  as  the  sole  end  of  his 
actions ;  though  the  adversaries  of  rehgion  choose  to  understand  it 
in  this  Hght.  If  such  indiscriminating  benevolence  had  been  the 
sole  principle  of  action  in  the  divine  mind,  there  could  not  have  been 
any  evils  in  the  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  in  this  sense  that  we 
understand  goodness,  when  we  say,  that  it  was  the  principle  from 
which  God  acted.  Mere  benevolence  in  the  Deity,  would  make  no 
distinction  between  good  and  bad  men ;  it  would  favour  them  equally, 
in  order  to  make  the  sum  of  happiness  the  greatest  possible  upon  the 
whole.  But  all  who  beheve  in  the  being  of  God,  and  seriously 
reflect  upon  his  character,  understand  his  goodness,  as  con- 
nected with  justice,  veracity,  and  fidelity.  They  consider  God  as 
exercising,  not  only  a  natural,  but  a  moral  government.  In  his  na- 
tural government,  he  pays  no  attention  to  the  characters  of  men. 
The  light  and  rain  of  heaven  descend  equally  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  All  the  revolutions  of  nature  affect  men  indiscriminately. 
The  good  are  not  secured  from  danger,  nor  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  skies,  any  more  than  the  bad.  It  is  not  in  this  part  of  the  di- 
vine government,  that  justice  and  truth  appear,  because  they  are  not 
proper  objects  for  them  ;  as  inactive  matter  is  incapable  of  being  re- 
wanied  or  punished,  of  receiving  a  promise,  or  acknowledging  an 
obligation.  Beings  merely  sentient,  without  the  knov>dedge  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  without  any  moral  powers,  are,  in  this  respect,  on 
the  same  footing  with  inanimate  matter.  They  may  enjoy  pleasure, 
or  suffer  pain  }  but  they  must,  indisciiminately,  be  liable,  to  these 
sf'nsations,  and  cunnct  be  subjected  to  them  as  rewards  and  pisniih-- 
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mcnts.  It  is  in  the  moral  administration  of  God,  in  that  course  of 
his  dispensations  in  which  he  treats  us  as  moral  agents,  deserving- 
praise  or  blame  for  our  conduct,  that  the  justice  and  fidelity  of  God 
are  manifest. 

*  When  we  consider  him  as  an  upright  governor,  we  perceive  that 
he  does  not  bestow  happiness  indiscriminately;  but  that  he  confers 
more  ample  shares  of  it,  upon  the  righteous,  than  upon  the  wicked. 
We  must  necessarily  consider  him,  when  we  view  his  character  in 
this  light,  as  not  distributing  happiness  without  distinction  ;  but  as 
exerting  his  moral  attributes  jointly,  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  In 
this  respect,  when  we  consider  God  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
world,  as  rewarding  and  punishing  men  for  their  conduct ;  it  appears 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  ends  of  his  administration,  that  there 
should  be  some  degree  of  pain  and  suffering  in  the  world.  If  all  en- 
joyed pleasure,  and  none  were  exposed  to  pain,  there  could  be  no 
evidences  of  ?i  moral  administration.  Upon  such  a  supposition,  the 
consequences  of  virtue  and  vice  would  be  precisely  the  same ;  and 
we  could  not  conclude,  that  the  ruler  of  all,  had  any  particular  re- 
gard for  the  one,  more  than  for  the  other.  The  law  of  conscience, 
written  in  our  hearts,  might  retain  its  power  and  obligation  j  but  rt 
would  be  entirely  deprived  of  its  external  sanctions  of  reward  and 
punishment.  A  natural  government  over  inanimate  matter,  and 
merely  sensitive  beings,  might,  for  ought  we  see,  be  administered 
'.vithout  any  pain  or  suffering.  Every  creature,  capable  of  feeling, 
might  enjoy  as  much  pleasure  as  its  nature  admits  of.  But  if  there 
be  a  m.oral  government  established,  the  case  is  altered.  There  must 
be  a  distinction  made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Some 
peculiar  advantages  must  attend  the  situation  of  the  one,  of  which 
the  other  is  deprived.  There  must  not  only  be  enjoyment,  arising 
from  comimon  and  natural  causes,  equally  conferred  on  all ;  but  there 
must  be  enioyments,  that  are  solely  appropriated  to  the  virtuous,  and 
that  are  conferred  as  rewards  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must 
be  pain  and  suffering  introduced,  and  some  kinds  of  them  introduced 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  may  not  pass  into  the  lot  of  all  men  ; 
but  may  be  either  wholly,  or  for  the  most  part,  inflicted  upon  the 
vicious.  In  this  light,  pain  and  misery,  when  they  are  the  conse- 
iquences  of  vice,  are  so  far  from  being  arguments  against  the  moral 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  that  they  appear  indispensably 
necessary  in  a  moral  administration  ;  and  without  them,  we  could 
/lot  have  any  means  by  which  we  could  know  that  God  is  just,  and 
that  he  rewards  and  punishes  men  according  to  their  conduct. 

*  We  perceive  something  analogous  to  this  mode  of  procedure, 
«ven  in  human  governments. — A  parent  finds  it  necessary  to  punish 
his  child  for  a  h\\\t,  and  a  magistrate  punishes  a  worthless  citizen  for 
a  crime  ;  not  from  any  m.ahcious  view,  but  from  a  regard  to  good 
order,  and  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  or  civil  communities,  over 
which  they  preside.  The  Deity,  in  like  manner,  may  be  perfectly 
good,  and  yet  may  have  allowed  pain  to  be  introduced  into  his  works, 
ir.  order  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  moral  government  which  he 
exercitts  o^er  men.  If  once  it  be  admitted,  that  we  are  under  a 
cfcune  of  moral  discipline,  it  may  be  easily  shewn,  that  hardships 
iUiu  iiuonveuiencies  are  so  far  from  producing  misery  upan  the  whole, 
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tliSt  iKey  afe  absolutely  necessary  to  our  liappiness.  A  state  of  dis* 
cipline  and  improvement  requires,  that  individuals  should  suffer  cer- 
tain degrees  of  inconvenience  and  suffering.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
trials,  that  their  virtue  is  strengthened  and  improved.  By  means  of 
these,  they  find  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  their  fortitude,  patience, 
and  magnanimity  ;  and  acquire  those  habits  which  constitute  an  emi- 
nent character.  If  there  were  no  distress  in  the  world,  there  could 
be  no  charity  ;  if  there  were  no  dangers,  there  could  be  no  courage  ; 
if  there  were  no  temptations,  there  could  be  no  self-denial ;  if  tliere 
were  no  calamities,  there  could  be  no  patience.  Natural  evils  are 
essentially  requisite  to  a  subordinate  state  of  discipHne  and  improve- 
ment, such  as  that  in  which  we  are  at  present  placed.  They  are 
necessary  for  producing  the  highest  good  of  which  our  natures  are 
susceptible,  the  steady  and  unwearied  practice  of  virtue  ;  and  of 
consequence,  for  procuring  the  delight  that  proceeds  from  it.' 
F,  146. 

The  subjects  of  the  literary  discourses  are  : — On  Qualities  of 
Inanimate  Objects,  which  excite  agreeable  Sensations — Con- 
cerning Mr.  Burke's  Theory  of  Beauty — Concerning  Dr. 
Hutcheson's  Theory  of  Beauty — Remarks  upon  the  Sensations 
occasioned  by  grand  and  by  terrible  Objects — Concerning  No- 
velty, considered  as  an  Object  of  Taste — Remarks  on  some 
Objects  of  Taste,  that  seem  not  reducible  to  Beauty,  Grandeur, 
or  Novelty — Concerning  the  Influence  of  Custom  upon  our 
Judgements,  in  Matters  of  Taste — On  the  Arrangement  of 
ancient  and  modern  Languages — On  the  Causes  that  have  pro- 
ynoted  or  retarde4  the  Growth  of  the  line  Arts — Concerning 
the  Study  of  the  ancient  Languages,  as  a  necessary  Branch  of 
a  liberal  Education — On  the  Importance  of  Natural  Philosophy 
— On  Sensibility — Concerning  the  Effects  of  critical  Know- 
ledge on  the  Advancement  of  the  fine  Arts — Observations  on 
the  Punishment  of  Crimes. 

From  the  latter  of  these  we  shall  give  an  extract  to  our 
readers.  The  plan  of  a  police  for  the  prevention  of  felonies 
has  been  adopted,  under  salutary  restrictions,  in  this  metropolis  : 
but  foreigners  are  not  satisfied  with  its  extent.  The  reasons 
why  it  cannot  be  further  exercised  in  a  free  country  are  judi^ 
ciously  laid  down  ;  and  in  them  the  author  shows  himself  to 
be  a  staunch  friend  to  our  excellent  constitution, 

*  I  have  heard  of  two  schemes  that  have  been  seriously  proponed, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  frequency  of  crimes,  especially  of  robbe- 
ries, in  this  country. — The  one  of  these  is,  to  erect  a  board  of  police 
in  the  capital,  resembling  that  vv'hich  is  estabhshed  in  France,  under 
the  inspection  of  a  fit  person,  corresponding  to  the  lieutenant  of  pon 
lice  in  Paris,  who,  by  means  of  spies  and  emissaries,  and  by  means  of 
information  regularly  transmitted  to  him  fiX)m  proper  officers  sta^ 
tioned  in  the  country,  may  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  resi- 
'  dence  and  transactions  of  all  persons  whose  ciiaracters  are  suspicious- 
The  other  scheme  is,  to  condemn  all  persons,  guilty  of  robbery,  or  of 
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other  gro8$  crimes,  to  bondage  and  hard  labour.— -I  am  not  satisfied 
that  either  of  these  proposals,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  answer 
the  end  intended  by  them ;  and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that" 
neither  of  them  is  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  Britain,  and  the 
temper  of  its  inhabitants. 

*  The  first  of  these  schemes,  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  great 
establishment  of  police,  comprehending  many  inferior  depai'tments, 
with  their  proper  officers,  is  recommended  by  the  success  in  prevent- 
ing or  speedily  detecting  crimes,  with  which  similar  plans  have  been 
attended  on  the  continent,  especially  in  France.  We  must  not,  how-- 
ever,  allow  this  consideration  alone  to  determine  our  judgement ;  for 
there  may  be  regulations  well  adapted  to  the  manners  and  govern- 
ment  of  other  nations,  that  are  inconsistent  with  our  sentiments,  and 
with  the  spirit  of  our  constitution. 

*  An  obvious  objection  to  this  plan  arises  from  the  great  expence 
with  which  the  execution  of  it  must  necessarily  be  attended.  It_ 
would  require  a  vast  number  of  spies  of  different  ranks,,  connected 
with  one  another  by  their  subordination  to  common  superiors.  We_ 
can  hardly  suppose  that  these  spies  could  at  all  times  possess  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  intelligence  for  the  purposes  of  the  establishment^ 
if  they  were  less  numerous  than  the  officers  of  excise.  As  it  might 
be  necessary,  however,  that,  in  appearance  at  least,  they  should  canyf 
on  some  ordinary  business,  with  a  view  to  conceal  their  real  employ- 
ment, they  might  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  public  treasury  for 
subsistence,  and  might  therefore  be  supported  for  a  smaller  sum  than 
the  same  number  of  excise  officers.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  re^ 
fleet  that  secret  services  must  be  liberally  paid  for,  and  that  it  might 
be  requisite  to  have  spies  who  could  easily  obtain  admission  into  fa- 
shionable circles,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  difference  of  ex- 
pence  upon  the  whole  might  not  be  very  considerable.  Though  the 
excise  be  a  very  productive  tax,  the  nation  has  always  complained  of 
the  heavy  charges  paid  for  collecting  it.  If  a  burden,  equally 
grievous,  were  laid  upon  a  free  people,  without  any  pretence  of  de- 
rending  their  country,  or  of  annoying  their  enemies,  it  would  be  al- 
together insupportable.  The  French,  indeed,  do  not  murmur  ;.  but  _ 
the  French  do  not  tax  themselves,  and  they  claim  no  right  to  inquire 
into  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 

*  There  is  another  objection  to  this  proposal,  of  much  more 
weight  than  that  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  our  civil  constitution.  A  free  people  will  never  submit, 
for  the  sake  of  the  most  perfect  security  from  the  injurious  attacks 
of  individuals,  to  the  restraint  of  acting  always  under  the  inspection 
of  spies.  They  will  not  allow  their  houses  to  be  examined  by  officers 
of  police,  without  legal  warrants  from  the  magistrate  ;  nor  will  they 
bear  with  patience  to  see  their  fellow-subjects  carried  away  to  prison^ 
unless  they  know  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  suspected,  and 
are  also  assured  that  they  shall  soon  be  brought  to  a  fair  and  open 
trial.  Men  vs'ho  love  civil  liberty,  would  rather  choose  that  their 
goods  and  persons  should  be  exposed  to  some  small  degree  of  danger, 
than  purchase  a  complete  security  from  such  injuries,  by  suffering 
those  who  are  in  power  to  inspect  every  man's  business  and  conver- 
sation.    An  establishment  of  police,  perfectly  adapted  to  answer  its 
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^'Tid,  requires  that  cognizance  should  be  tjaken  of  the  suspicious  as 
well  as  of  the  guilty,  and  is  therefore  inconsigtent  with  liberty. 
•  *  It  is  only  in  arbitrary  governments,  that  such  great  and  regular 
systems  of  police  have  been  carried  into  execution  ;  and  there  is 
Teason  to  believe,  that  they  are  supported  at  great  expence,  and  with 
unremitting  attention— much, more  from  reasons  of  state,  than  from 
any  regard  to  the  security  of  the  subject,  or  the  good  order  of  the 
community.  The  end  which  they  have  in  view,  does  not  appear  to 
be  so  much  the  punishment  or  the  prevention  of  crimes,  as  the  safety 
of  the  prince's  person^  and  the  maintenance  of  his  authority.  A 
despot  is  at  all  times  jealous  and  suspicious  :  he  dreads  every  whisper 
as  if  it  were  the  voice  of  a  conspirator ;  and  his  throne  shakes  below 
him,  whenever  there  is  the  smallest  commotion  among  his  subjects- 
Spies  are  necessary  to  bring  him  information  of  every  thing  that  has 
the  appearance  of  design  or  of  exertion,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
preserve,  through  all  his  dominions,  the  stillness  of  night :  but  he 
endeavours  to  conceal  his  own  fears,  under  the  plausible  pretence, 
that  all  his  anxieties  are  produced  by  his  unceasing  attention  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  his  subjects.  The  sovereign  of  a  free  state  is 
agitated  by  no  similar  fears  ;  for  he  reigns  agreeably  to  the  declared 
inclinations  of  his  people ;  he  possesses  their  confidence,  and  can  de- 
pend upon  their  affections.  As  long  as  the  sovereign  of  a  free  coun- 
try is  disposed  to"  rule  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution, 
he  will  endeavour  to  be  directed  by  the  general  wishes  of  his  people  ; 
and  whenever  he  begins  to  suppress  the  open  declarations  of  their 
fears  and  disgusts,  and  to  obtain  secret  and  indirect  information  con- 
cerning  their  sentiments,  he  certainly  means  to  increase  his  own 
power,  and  to  lessen  their  influence :  he  distrusts  them,  because  he 
knows  that  he  himself  deserves  not  to  be  trusted.'     p,  473. 

Of  the  merit  of  these  discourses  we  can  speak  in  very  re- 
Spectfu!  terms.  Mr.  Richardson's  partiality  for  his  friend  has 
certainly  led  him  to  over-rate  their  value,  when  he  seems 
disposed  to  apply  to  the  author  the  words  of  the  Roman  lyrist — 

*  Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius.' 

So  many  books  on  every  subject  are  already  in  the  world, 
and  such  numbers  of  them  written  with  so  much  care  and 
skill,  that  hardly  any  thing  short  of  a  new  subject,  or  surprising 
talents  in  the  investigation  of  an  old  one,  can  confer  immortalitv. 
Mr.  Arthur,  however,  has  a  title  to  much  praise.  The  young 
inen  who  heard  his  lectures  delivered,  could  not  fail  of  im- 
provement ;  and  all  young  men  who  shall  now  read  them,  may 
derive  a  like  advantage.  There  is  one  fault,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing :  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  words  noould 
and  should  has  a  most  cacophonous  effect  on  the  ears  of  an 
Englishman. 
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Art.  XlV.—T/:e  Shooting  Directory,  By  R.  B.  Thorfthlll^ 
'Esq,  ^tG,  II.  lis,  6d.  Boards,  Longman  and  Co, 
1804. 

THIS  seems  to  be  the  day  of  jubilee  for  sporting  instructors. 
Expensive  numbers,  by  Mr.  Reinagle,  are  now  in  monthly  issue 
from  the  press ;  an  entire  work,  on  no  less  expensive  a  scale, 
by  Mr.  Daniel,  has  hardly  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
blinder,  when  Mr.  Thornliill  also  addresses  the  world  on  the 
subject  of  field  exercises.  Yet  the  plan  of  this  last  gentleman 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  former  writers,  as  he  confines 
himself  entirely  to  the  diversion  of  shooting.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  he  steps  beyond  his  bounds,  when  he  gives  a  general 
introductory  description  of  dogs  ;  but  M'e  may  pardon  this  fault, 
as  the  pages  occupied  in  it  are  few.  Had  he  offered  any  thing 
new  on  this  head,  we  should  not  have  esteemed  the  matter  su- 
perfluous J  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  not  at  all  connected  with  his  de- 
partment. ,  In  a  treatise  on  shooting,  he  had  properly  but  two 
s"orts  of  dogs  to  describe — the  spaniel,  broken  either  to  Jlush  or  to 
set^  and  the  pointer.  Example  m.ost  likely  seduced  him  into  a 
belief  that  a  generic  history  of  the  animal  was  necessary.  All 
who  have  written  on  any,  or  all,  the  parts  of  the  chase,  have 
adopted  the  same  m.ethod  of  introduction.  They  have  trodden 
in- each  other's  steps  since  the  days  of  doctor  Caius  \  and 
hardly  any  one  has  excelled  his  predecessor. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  combat  that  ridiculous  sentimental 
affectation  which,  to  the  praise  of  our  understandings,  is  fast 
losing  ground  among  us.  If,  indeed,  it  had  consisted  in  more 
than  words  in  its  professors,  we  might  have  given  them  some 
credit  for  their  practice,  though  we  had  not  followed  it.  But- 
these  pretty  male  and  female  fops  never  take  the  trouble  to  visit 
the  butchers'  and  poulterers'  shops,  to  remark  the  daily  carnage 
that  is  exercised  to  pamper  their  appetites;  The  sentimentalist, 
after  ranking  the  sportsman  in  tht)  catalogue  of  barbarians,  goes 
home,  and  dines,  without  hesitation,  on  the  lamb  and  the  pigeon. 
The  folly  of  these  pretenders  to  humanity  requires  no  serious 
reply.  Field  sports  are  both  pleasing  and  healthful  employ- 
ments. The  country  gentleman  could  hardly  fill  up  his  time 
without  them.  He  may  practise  them  safely  without  endan- 
gering his  innocence ;  and,  if  shooting  be  his  choice,  he  may 
read  vvith  considerable  i^dvantage  the  volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Thornhill  enters  upon  his  performance  with  useful  in- 
structions for  the  breed  of  pointers  and  spaniels,  and  then  passes 
on  to'  the  mode  of  breaking  and  management.  With  m^uch  rea-^ 
son  he  recommends  the  use  of  the  large  spaniel,  or  setter,  for 
grouse,  and  prefers  the  smooth  or  Spanish  pointer  for  partridgeSo 
His  motive  is  evident :  the  latter  is  more  tractable,  but  less  ca- 
pable of  fatigue  :   he  cannot  bear  the  labour  which  is  required 
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fbr  trying  the  mountains.  Most  sportsmen  know  soraetliing  of 
managing  a  dog  in  the  field ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  under- 
stands the  first  rudiments  of  his  education.  The  following  is 
the  author's  advice  ;   and  it  is  very  judicious. 

*  Let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  the  sportsman  who  breaks  his 
own  pointers  and  setters,  is  rewarded  v/ell  for  his  trouble,  as  he  will 
have  a  decided  superiority  in  the  held  over  the  sportsmen  that  do 
not. 

*  When  you  have  made  choice  of  a  young  pointer,  that  in  every 
respect  answers  to  what  I. have  before  described,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  begin  to  teach,  or  break  him  in,  at  the  age  of  from  nine  to  twelve 
months.  .  A  young  pointer  should  not  be  broken  in  too  early,  for 
fear  of  his  being  chest-foundered,  a  circumstance  that  commonly  fol- 
lows, when  dogs  are  broken  in  too  young.  He  should  be  first  taiiglit 
to  crouch,  and  lie  down  at  command,  and  net  dare  to  stir  from  that 
position  until  he  is  ordered;  he  will  soon  be  brought, to  this  by  gentle 
correction  when  he  disobeys  ;  and  he  should  be  always  rewarded  wlien 
he  does  right ;  continue,  if  you  can,  always  to  give  him  his  lesson  before 
feeding  time,  and  never  feed  him  but  when  he  deserves  it ;  this  will 
always  teach  liim  to  do  well  for  the  sake  of  his  victuals  ;  you  should 
not  allow  any  person  to  interfere  with  you  in  breaking  your  own  dog, 
for  two  masters  breed  a  confusion  ;  always  be  careful  to  use  the  same 
words  in  your  lessons,  and  select  those  that  are  most  plain  in  their 
sound,  and  most  distinct  from  one  another,  which  do  not  alter  on  any 
account;  for  your  dog  being  guided  wholly  by  the  sound,  and  not 
at  all  by  the  sense,  any  alteration  in  them,  though  the  change  be  into 
words  of  the  same  meaning,  will  confound  him.  The  words  <[/ozun  and 
closCf  are  short  and  expressive  ;  and  none  other  need  be  made  use  of 
when  he  is  ordered  to  crouch.  The  sound,  or  word  of  correction,  is 
next  to  be  taught  him  ;  foe  it  seldom  happens,  when  you  give  him 
his  lessons,  but  that  you  will  find  faults  committed,  and  none  should 
you  allow  to  escape  without  correction;  in  this  case,  the  word  s'trrah, 
spoke  sharp  and  with  anger,  will  be  always  understood  by  him;  words 
of  encouragement  must  be  a!30  taught  him,  such  as  ^ood  boy,  or  the 
like,  at  the  same  time  he  should  be  clapped  on  the  back,  you  must 
^Iso  teach  him  words  of  advice,  such  as  take  heed,  Vvdiich  will  put  him 
in  niind  of  his  business,  put  him  on  his  guard,  and  make  him  diligent, 
he  will  also  by  this  treatment  become  useful  and  cunning,  and  at  the 
same  time,  cheerful  and  pleasant  within  himself;  knowing  that  lie  is 
doing  his  master  a  pleasure.  Always  allow  a  young  pointer,  (or  in- 
deed any  young  dog)  his  liberty  ;  if  he  is  kept  confined,  he  will  get 
out  at  the  elbows,  weak  and  bandy  ;  it  will  be  proper  to  allow  him 
to  follow  when  you  walk  out.  After  you  have  brought  him  under 
proper  subjection,  you  ought,  by  all  means,  to  take  him  out  with  an 
old  staunch  dog  ;  but  do  not  allow  him,  at  this  time,  to  hunt  too  se- 
verely ;  the  old  one  will  give  him  a  notion  of  beating  and  ranging  his 
ground,  and  when  you  are  at  leisure  teach  him  to  crouch  to  a  piece 
of  bread,  or  any  thing  else,  to  bring  him  under  command  ;  or  when 
he  is  feeding,  stop  him,  and  do  not  allow  him  to  touch  his  mess  until, 
you  direct  him  to  do  so;  when  you  think  he  has  waited  long  enough, 
sp«ak  kindly  to  him,  and  encourage  him  ;  if  he  does  not  obey,  speak, 
roughly  to  him  and  check  him;  uce  him  ahvays  to  obey  your  whistle, 
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or  the  motion  of  your  hand,  in  preference  to  your  voice;  for  the  more, 
silent  you  ai-e  in  the  Held,  at  all  times,  the  better ;  feed  him  always 
yourself,  and  constantly  after  his  lessons,  which  will  seem  to  him  a, 
reward,  will  endear  you  to  him,  and  make  him  fond  of  you ;  but  ne«^ 
ver  over-feed  him.'     "p.  53. 


*  When  your  young  pointers  (or  dogs)  begin  to  hunt,  and  you 
perceive  they  know  their  game,  you  had  better  hunt  them  by  them-- 
selves ;  it  is  easier  to  stop  them  than  when  in  company ;  as  when' 
Other  dogs  are  in  the  field  with  them,  it  makes  them  more  eager  and 
capricious  ;  they  will,  by  symptoms  of  waving  their  sterns,  show  you 
that  they  have  got  the  scent ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  stop 
them  too  soon,  as  it  v/ill  be  necessaiy  to  allow  them  for  some  time  to 
chase  the  game,  previous  to  stopping  them,  particularly  if  it  were, 
long  before  they  began  to  notice  them.  It  is  not  by  any  means  diffi- 
cult to  stop  any  kind  of  dog  after  game,  especially  a  well-bred  pointer 
or  setter.  You  will  find  by  experience,  that  when  a  young  one  chases 
his  game,  and  begins  to  know  what  he  is  about,  he  will  sometimes,  on 
coming  up  to  it,  make  a  sudden  stop,  and  then  run  in  on  the  birds  ; 
3t  this  time,  therefore,  it  will  be  the  most  proper  to  begin  to  stop  him, 
i*nd  3'ou'  must  not  only  exert  yourself,  but  take  every  advantage  you 
oan  in  favour  of  the  dog,  such  as  taking  the  wind,  and  hunting  him 
against  it;  and  it  will  be  a  capital  plan  to  take  an  old  steady,  staunch 
One  with  him,  if  the  old  dog  find  the  game  first,  let  the  young  one 
opnng  it  if  you  can,  and  in  hunting,  take  care  not  to  allow  either  of 
them  to  go  out  of  the  field  before  you,  (or  in  sporting  terms,  break 
Jield ;)  when  you  cast  him  off  to  hunt  either  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
yo\ir  judgement  and  experience  will  decide,  walk  slowly,  making  the 
dog  cross  you  backwards  and  forwards,  hunting  across  the  field  from' 
hedge  to  hedge,  every  now  and  then  advancing  yourself  sixty  or  a 
hundred  yards,  always  keeping  the  wind  in  his  favour,  and  when  you, 
wish  him  to  cross,  make  use  of  your  hand,  the  less  noise  you  make 
the  steadier  he  will  hunt,  and  will  constantly  look  for  the  signal; 
whereas  if  you  hunt  him  with  yoiir  voice,  he  will  hear  you,  and 
scarcely  ever  turn  to  look  for  you,  or  at  you;'     p.  57. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  describe  the  various  sorts  of  game, 
and  the  best  mode  of  finding  them.  The  grouse,  the  partridge, 
pheasant,  woodcock,  snipe,  and  hare,  alike  occupy  his  attention. 
We  should  have  severely  reprobated  his  mentioning  the  last  ar- 
ticle at  all,  did  he  not  seem  himself  duly  sensible  of  its  impro- 
priety. This  may  be,  in  some  measure,  an  excuse ;  but  it  is  not 
a  sufficient  one.  For  a  sportsman  to  give  regular  instructions 
for  the  shooting  of  hares,  surely  looks  a  good  deal  like  poaching. 
Most  sporting  men  have  a  number  of  anecdotes,  vv^hich  they  re- 
ally believe  to  be  true  in  spite  of  their  improbability.  One  is 
related  in  this  part  of  the  performance  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  to  the  reader.  We  shall  introduce  it  with  the  Ita- 
lian caution — crede  chi  vuoL 

*  A  most  curious  circumstance  eccurred  respecting  a  jack  snipq^ 
that  was  sprung  several  times  by  a  Mr.  Molloy,  formerly  a  quarter-raa- 
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ster  of  the  64tli  regiment;  while  he  was  quartered  at  Geneva-barracks, 
Ireland,  \_'which']  is  well  worth  relating:  He  regularly,  after  his  duty 
was  done,  or  if  he  could  possibly  obtain  leave  for  a  day,  used  to  equip 
himself  for  shooting,  and  always  sprung  this  jack  snipe,  at  vdiich  he 
fired  and  followed,  and  the  bird  used  to  pitch  so  close  to  him  at  times, 
that  he  was  confident  he  had  shot  it,  and  used  to  run  to  take  it  up, 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  it  would  rise  and  fly  a  little  farther  ;  he 
actually  acknowledged  he  fired,  one  day,  eighteen  times  at  this  bird, 
and  after  shooting  at  it  for  the  whole  season,  he  happened  to  be  cross- 
ing the  bog  it  lay  in,  when  he  put  it  up,  and  exclaiming,  "  there's 
my  old  friend,"  threw  his  stick  at  it,  and  killed  it  on  the  spot.  When-^ 
ever  after,  any  of  his  brother  officers  found  a  jack  snipe,  they  were 
always  sure  to  say^  ♦*  there  goes,  quaiter-master  MoUoy.'     p.  135. 

Next  in  order  comes  many  a  serviceable  remark  on  the  fowl- 
ing-piece. Gunners,  in  general,  are  apt  to  be  too  venturous  j 
but  Mr.  Thornhill  is  cautious  in  the  extreme.  '  Weigh  your 
fowling-piece/ says  he;  *and  into  a  single-ban*el  gun  (weighing, 
stock,  lock,  and  all)  of  six  pounds,  or  a  double-barrel  of  six  and- 
half,  put  tv/o  drams  and  half  of  powder  and  one  ounce  and  half 
of  shot.'  "We  are  not  fond  of  high  charging ;  but,  unless  the 
bore  is  very  small,  we  should  think  this  quantity  barely  sufficient.' 
Mr.  Thornhill,  howe\^er,  speaks  with  confidence;  and  he  i^ 
generally  so  correct,  that,  till  we  have  tried,  we  will  not  dispute 
it  with  him.  In  some  of  the  matter  of  this  section,  nevertheless, 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  :  his  practical  remarks-on  gunpowder 
are  not  in  unison  with  philosophic  thory» 

After  giving  a  short  and  useful  extract  from  the  gimc-lawr, 
the  writer  adds  a  list  of  canine  distempers  and  their  remedies, 
and  closes  all  with  some  general  remarks.  We  shall  select  one* 
and  take  our  leave. 

*  There  are  no  fixed  rules  for  beating  covers,  but  yet  they  should 
not  be  beat  in  a  slovenly  manner.  "  Make  the  ground  good,"  says 
Mr.  Daniel,  "  it  will  save  time,  and  frequently  product  the  object  of 
JJursuit."  A  n'ld  [nidus,  nest]  of  pheasants,  arc  sometimes  collected 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  conceal  themselves 
very  close.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  pheasants  prefer  grassy, 
brambly,  two  and  three  year  old  copse,  and  it  is  not  labour  in  vain 
to  try  higher  grovv^ths,  for  as  the  season  advances,  they  will  he  in 
clearer  bottoms. 

*  As  soon  ae  you  have  fired,  you  ought  to  call  your  dog,  and  make 
him  lie  down  at  the  shot,  if  you  kill  a  bird,  let  it  remain,  or  if  you 
have  only  winged  it,  do  not  attempt  to  run  to  secure  it,  it  will  be 
better  to  lose  the  bii*d  than  spoil  your  dog;  and  should  he  be  a  young 
one,  the  farther  the  bird  has  run  the  better  for  him,  for  one  bird  re- 
trieved in  this  way,  will  be  of  more  service  to  tlie  dog,  than  ten  days 
hunting,  by  thus  being  accustomed  to  come  in,  or  lie  down  at  shot, 
until  you  have  reloaded,  you  will  not  have  the  mortification  to  see 
the  birds  raised  bv  your  dog,  when  you  are  not  probably  loaded,  and 
the  precaution  will  be  attended  with  satisfaction  to  yourself,  in  point 
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of  shooting,  and  improvement  to  him.  Is  it  not  very  natural,  if  a 
dosf  sees  you  run,  to  do  the  same  ?  The  compiler  has  pointers,  that 
if  they  hear  the  shot  fired,  will  not  even  come  up  to  him  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  firing,  as  many  dogs  will*;  but  will  sit  dov/n  at  a  di- 
stance, until  they  see  him  move. 

*  In  t'^e  north  of  England,  particularly  Cumberland,  they  have 
capital  potK^^^ers  and  setters  ;  and  the  sportsmen  of  that  country,  (at 
least  such  as  Che  compiler  has  seen )  are  perfectly  content  with  their 
dogs,  if  they  will  but  stand  the  birds,  and  afterwards  leave  them  to 
act  as  they  please,  not  caring,  or  paying  the  smallest  attention  to 
their  running  on  the  shot. 

*  The  compiler  had  three  dogs,  Brisk,  Chance,  and  Nelson,  (set- 
ters )  vv'hich  came  to  their  separate  sets  in  one  field  j  he  first  went  up 
to  Chance,  and  killed  a  partridge  to  him,  and  although  the  other 
two  dogs  saw  the  bird  fall,  they  remained  steady  at  their  sets  ;  on 
picking  it  up.  Chance  backed  the  others  directly.  The  compiler 
then  loaded,  and  killed  a  cock-pheasant  to  Nelson,  and  afterwards  a 
hare  to  Brisk,  and  not  a  dog  broke  ground,  or  rumpled  either  fur  or 
feather. 

*  Pointers  should  be  kept  always  tied  up  :  if  they  are  not,  they  will 
be  liable  to  several  accidents,  but  those  that  are  kept  so,  to  be  all  the 
better  when  they  come  to  be  hunted. 

*  If  the  owner  lives  in  the  country,  these  dogs  are  always  trying  to 
get  into  the  kitchen,  and  although  they  do  no  damage,  they  still 
have  the  name  of  it ;  for  every  thing  Molly  the  cook  breaks,  is  stirc 
to  be  charged  to  Pontc's  account. 

*  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  owner  lives  in  a  town,  the  dog  is  liable 
to  have  his  legs  broken,  or  perhaps  a  kettle  tied  to  his  tail ;  besides, 
the  disgrace  that  attaches  to  the  owners  of  these  dogs,  which  are  al- 
ways seen  steahng,  and  skulking  through  the  streets,  half  starved. 

*  A  pointer  should  never  be  allowed  to  fetch,  or  bring  his  game, 
if  he  should  be  hunted  in  company,  for  there  is  not  one  dog  in  one 
hhndred,  but  it  will  be  sure  to  make  him  break  his  game,  and  is  cer-, 
tain  to  make  young  dogs  also  break  away  at  shot.*     p.  389. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  have  been  well  pleased  with  this 
volume,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  blemishes.  The  language  is  so 
generally  incorrect,  that  not  one  page  can  be  quoted  without 
grammatical  inaccuracy.  To  this  it  will  be  replied,  that,  inde- 
pendent of  sportsmen  not  being  refined  scholars,  the  author  has 
pleaded  privilege  in  his  dedication.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other fault,  which  his  brother  gunners  will  look  on  as  less  par- 
donable :  he  declares,  *  in  the  commencement,  that  one  of  his. 
main  objects  is  cheapness  to  the  purchaser ;  and  yet  a  book  is 
swelled  out  into  quarto  that  might  have  been  printed  in  middling 
twelves :  besides  which,  a  number  of  useless  plates  are  addedj^ 
j^orh  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  which  are  execrable. 
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POLITICS. 


Art.  15. — Thoughts  on  the  Formation  of  the  late  and  present  AdminU 
strations.  By  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton.  ^1)0,  2s,  6d,  Long- 
man and  Rees.     1804-. 

WHEN  we  observed  the  *  third  edition  '  in  the  first  title,  we  re- 
collected the  verses  of  Pope  : 

*  Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  style  refines  !  * 

Yet,  when  we  read  the  pamphlet,  we  were  well  pleased  with  strength 
of  reasoning  ;  with  forcible,  concise,  statements  ;  with  5II  the  artince 
of  a  political  disputant.  Lord  Archibald's  *  Thoughts  '  are  designed 
io  reprobate  the  clioice  of  the  former  administration,  and  Mr.  Adding- 
ton  as  its  principal,  as  well  as  the  partial  change  on  the  introductioa 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  They  have  already  given  birth  to  two  answers,  which 
we  propose  to  consider  when  we  have  examined  the  work  before  us  ; 
:;S  we  would  not  mingle  our  arguments  with  theirs,  nor  *  thrust  a 
sickle  into  another's  harvest.* 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  begins  with  some  positions  which  are 
at  least  disputable — in  our  opinion,  ill  founded.  He  thinks  that 
there  should  be  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to  the  office  of  premier ; 
that  there  must  be  family  interest,  talents,  and,  above  all,  the  ordeal 
of  subordinate  office.  On  these  points  we  can  make  no  observations* 
The  system  of  his  lordship  may  have  support  from  former  ex- 
perience :  v.-e  suspect  it  has  none  in  common  sense  and  calm  reflexion. 
It  may  be  asked,  is  the  situation  of  premier  so  peculiar  and  isolated 
zs  to  be  accessible  by  none  but  the  initiated  ?  Have  not  common  sense, 
a  knowledge  of  the  respective  interests  of  the  different  powers  of 
Europe,  spirited  and  active  energy  of  mind,  ready  resources,  and  ex^ 
tensive  views,  more  effect  in  forming  an  able  first  minister,  than  the 
labours  of  a  commis,  the  common  drudgery  of  the  treasury,  the  pay- 
master's of[^c>r,  or  even  an  inferior  station  at  the  admiralty  ?  I^ord 
Archibald  will  not,  for  a  moment,  support  the  position,  that  vast  ex- 
tensive views,  expanded  intellect,  and  comprehensive  systematic  in- 
formation, can  be  supplied  by  tlie  minute  talents  of  the  arithmetician. 

Again  :  what  is  our  author's  system  but  a  revival  of  the  v/hig  oli- 
garchy ?  Without  engaging  in  the  tendency  and  effect  of  their  prin- 
ciples, let  us  look  to  the  fruits,  ^o  go  back  no  further,  what  was 
the  system  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  ?  v/hat  the  conduct  of  the 
iuke  of  Portland's  administration  ?    Vv^e  will  answer — meanness  and 
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submission  :  yet  these  premiers  had  served  their  due  apprenticeship  ; 
the  members  brought  family  interest,  and  what  is  called  experience, 
to  the  cabinet. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  present  pamphlet,  lord  Archibald  remarks, 
U'ith  some  degree  of  acrimony,  that  Mr.  Addington,  without  the 
slightest  pretensions  from  family  connexions  or  interest,  was  intro- 
duced Rs  first  minister  ex  mcro  motu  of  his  royal  master.  Sic  volo,  sic 
juheo:  stat  pro  ratione  -voluntas.  He  here  hides  a  principle  which  he 
afterwards  expressly  acknowledges,  that  the  king  has  the  power  of 
choosing  his  minister^,  while  the  people  show  their  approbation  by 
tjieir  confidence.  In  this  instance,  the  king  exercised  his  power  of 
choice  ;  and  did  the  people  reject  ?  Of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 
Mr.  Addington  had,  in  every  national  question,  a  majority,except  once, 
when  taken  by  surprise.  Mr.  Addington's  resignation  was  not  the 
consequence  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  people,  but  of  some  failure 
in  that  full  expression  of  approbation  which  he  had  hitherto  expe- 
rienced ;  a  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  with  which  he  thought  he 
CQuld  not  successfully  contend,  and  an  additional  weight  in  another 
place,  at  least  equally  formidable.  It  is  well  known  by  what  a  com- 
phcated  coahtion  the  divisions  in  the  house  of  commons  were  influ- 
enced :  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  appellation  of  *  the  doctor  * 
was  a  weight  that  no  abilities  and  no  success  could  countervail. 

The  great  points  which  lord  Archibald  labours  to  establish,  are, 
that  Mr.  Pitt> having  countenanced,  perhaps  introduced,  Mr.  Adding- 
ton, afterwards  rose  on  his  ruins ;  and  that  having  to  a  certain 
point  *  forced  *  (sit  'venia  verbo)  his  own  introduction,  he  should  not 
have  with  equal  success  forced  that  of  others.  The  last  we  must  first 
notice. 

It  was  imdoubtedly,  as  lord  Archibald  contends,  the  wish  of  the 
nation  to  have  a  broad,  effective  administration,  composed  of  the  first 
abilities  of  the  country.  The  idea  was  natural,  reasonable,  and  pro- 
per ;  yet  it  was  so  on  a  very  superficial  view.  Abihties  may  be  ex- 
cellent, but  they  may  be  distorted  by  preconceived  opinions :  with . 
''the  most  perfect,  v/ell-meaning  integrity,  men  may  not  think  alike. 
Had  Mr.  Wilson,  for  instance,  and  Dr.  Franklin,  formerly  met  to 
preserve  a  building  from  lightning,  will  it  be  supposed  that  any  good 
could  have  resulted  from  the  consultations  of  this  philosophical 
cabinet  I  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Fox,  submissively  proposing  blunt 
conductors,  and  crouching  to  the  self-elected  Corsican,  would  not 
easily  agree  with  the  sharpness  oUSlr.'Wmdiha.m,  or  the  firmness  of 
lord  Grenville.  It  is  in  reality  not  the  best  opinions,  but  those  which 
will  best  coalesce,  that  the  nation  chiefiy  wants.  Were  the  powers  of 
ten  horses  employed  in  pulling,  by  an  equal  number  on  each  side, 
different  ways,  the  effect  could  not  equal  that  of  one  in  a  given  di- 
rection ;  for  it  would  only  be  the  difference  between  trie  weakest  and 
the  strongest-  AVe  impeach  no  man's  integrity;  but  were  that  of 
any  one  suspicions,  the  difference  would  be  still  greater. 

From  such  principles,  then,  obvious  on  a  superficial  view,  what 
was  Mr.  Pitt  to  expect  from  so  heterogeneous  a  cabinet  ?■  He  re- 
signed professedly  on  the  point  of  the  cathohc  emancipation.  This 
was  sutEcient  ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  there  was  no  other 
ditfercnce  cf  opinion.     Mr,  Addington,  as  we  have  said,  succeeded  j 
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probably  by  his  recommendation,  certainly  retaining  his  support. 
This  support  the  late  premier  lost  in  consequence  of  the  negotiation, 
which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  our  remarks  ;  and,  whether 
justly  or  not,  one  must  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  other.  We  need  not 
repeat,  that  the  motley  coalition  of  all  parties  (a  coalition  that  could 
not,  without  the  most  disgraceful  concessions  on  each  side,  have  join- 
ed in  a  cabinet)  accumulated  a  respectable  majority  too  powerful  to 
be  withstood.  Mr.  Pitt  was  apphed  to  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted, 
without  contradiction,  that  he  proposed  at  least  a  part  of  the  fonner 
cabinet,  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  former  opposition.  This  was  re- 
jected; and,  we  contend,  most  constitutionally:  and  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  reason  for  his  rejecting  all  connexion  with  administration, 
had  he  been  united,  with  either  or  all  the  parties  of  opposition. 
No  one,  however,  has  offered  his  objection  ;  and  we,  of  course,  con- 
clude that  it  had  no  existence.  He  joined  the  opposition,  but  form- 
ed no  part  of  a  systematic  union  :  he  approached  the  vortex,  but  was 
not  hurled  within  its  power.  The  best  administration  that  he  could 
form,  he  has  probably  produced  :  the  sovereign  has  approved  of  it ; 
and  the  only  constitutional  disapprobation  which  it  could  experience, 
has  not  appeared. 

Many  of  the  collateral  parts  of  this  pamphlet  we  need  not  enlarge 
on  :  the  answers  we  shall  take  up  in  another  number. 

Art.  16. — A  Proposition  of  a  System  of  Finance,  or  Plan  of  general 
Contribution,  which  ivcu  submitted  as  a  Substitute  for  the  late  Income- 
Tax,  and  is  recommended  as  a  general  Relief  to  the  present  Mode  of 
Taxation  :  <with  Hints  and  Observations  nvhich  Circumstances  havt 
suggested  to  the  Proprietor,     8vo,     Is,     Hurst. 

The  plan  is  ingenious,  and  not  injudicious;  but  it  fails  in  one  essen- 
tial point,  viz.  the  want  of  a  sufiicient  countervailing  power  to  the  in- 
fluence of  fraud.  The  office  of  inspector  is  not  sufficiently  eflfectual, 
as  the  officer  is  not  armed  with  the  requisite  authority. 

Art.  17. — A  calm  and  dispassiomte  Address  to  Sir  Francis  Burdeff^ 
Bart,  pointing  out  to  him  the  Causes  of  his  Defeat  at  the  late  Electioa 
of  a  Member  to  represent  the  County  of  Middlesex.  By  an  Indepen- 
dent Freeholder.     8vo.     \s.     Rivingtons.     18(>4<. 

This  dispassionate  address  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  temper, 
the  candour,  and  the  integrity  of  the  author.  We  could  not  have 
spoken  of  such  conduct  so  calmly.  May  this  well-meant  remonstrance 
meet  with  success ! 

Art.  18. — An  Argument  as  to  the  Exchange  hetiveen  J^ngland  and  Ire- 
land;  and  a  Suggestion  by  ivhtch  the  Aberration  which  has  taken 
Place  is  proposed  to  be  remedied  upon  certain  Principles  applicable  to 
the  Issue  of  Paper  Currency  and  of  Coin.     8vo,     \s.     Longman. 

To  engage  in  an  inquiry  respecting  the  cause  of  the  state  of  ex- 
change between  this  countiy  and  Ireland  (a  subject  on  which  the  best 
politicians  differ),  would  be  scarcely  within  our  limits,  or  consistent 
with  the  objects  of  a  literary  journal ;  and,  without  some  inquiry  of 
this  kind,  we  could  not  properly  appreciate  our  author's  *  suggestion.* 
From  the  best  attention,  however,  that  we  have  been  able  to  afford 
it,  we  do  not  think  the  proposed  plan  likely  to  succeed. 
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Art.  IP. — The  Opporiunity  ;  or  Reasons  for  an  immediate  AU'ianct 
ivtth  St,  Domingo.  By  the  Author  of  the  Crisis  of  the  Sugar  Colo- 
nies,    Svo,     3s,  6cl,  setved,     Hatchard. 

This  pamphlet,  addressed  to  Mr.  Addington,  is  dedicated  to  Mr. 
Pitt :  in  fact,  it  is  directed  to  the  prime  minister.  The  author's  ob- 
ject, as  the  title  expresses,  is  to  recommend  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  liberty  of  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  ;  to  enter  into  lederal  en- 
gagements with  them  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  people  ;  and  to 
grant,  or  if  necessary  to  offer,  a  guarantee  of  their  independency  on  the 
empire  of  France.  This  subject  it  is  not  for  us  to  discuss.  Our  author* 
offers  strong  reasons  for  his  opinions,  and  claims  our  confidence  from 
the  fulfilment  of  his  former  prophecies.  The  conjuncture  is  an  arduous 
and  difficult  one ;  it  is  a  new  situation  in  the  poHtical  system,  and 
will  require  mature  deliberation.  This,  we  have  said,  is  not  our  pro- 
vince. 


RELIGION. 

As-T.  20. — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner,     Svo.     Is.     Ro- 
binsons.    1804. 

Art.  21. — Christianity  a  System  of  Peace  :  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Falconer  i  in  ivhich  a  Vindication  of  the  Subject  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Warner^ s  Sermon,  entitled  *  V/ar  inconsistent  luith  Christianity^  is 
attempted,     Svo,     Is,     Robinsons.      1804. 

These  pamphlets  owe  their  origin  to  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr, 
Warner,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  warfare,  even  of  a  defensive 
nature,  to  be  wholly  incompatible  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity. 
Such  an  opinion,  published  at  such  a  time — a  time  when  we  are  me- 
naced with  immediate  invasion — was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured. 
It  called  forth,  on  its  publication,  the  first  of  the  above  pamphlets  ; 
written,  as  the  signature  (T,  F.)  leads  us  to  suppose,  by  Mr.  Falco- 
ner. In  this,  Mr.  Warner's  arguments  are,  to  our  apprehension, 
completely  refuted  ;  nor  docs  the  second  pamphlet,  which  is  intended 
as  a  reply  to  the  former,  induce  us  to  change  our  opinion.  We  are 
happy,  however,  to  observe  that  the  present  controversy  has  been 
conducted  without  the  unbecoming  warmth  which  similar  contests 
are  naturally  so  apt  to  engender. 

A.RT.  22. — An  Essay  on  the  Christian  Sahlath  ;  including  Remarks  ori 
Sunday  Drilling,  By  Joseph  Hughes,  A.M.  6v04  Is,  Wil- 
liam.s.     1804. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Hughes's  pamphkt  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  all  serious  persons.  The  importance  of  paying  a  proper 
respect  to  th&  Sabbath,  all  must  be  ready  to  acknowledge  :  and  that 
it  does  not  meet  with  the  regard  due  to  its  nature,  we  with  sorrO'vV' 
confess.  Of  the  propriety  of  Sunday  drills,  to  which  the  latter  part. 
of  the  above  is  directed,  there  arc  different  opinions.  We  think  no- 
thing but  imperious  necessity  can  warrant  them  ;  and  that  the  abused" 
to  v^ich  they  are  liable,  and  which  Mr.  Hughes  notices,  are  worUi]^ 
of  attention. 
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Art.  23. — Thoughts  on  the  Calvinistlc  and  Armlniah  Confroi)ersy, 
By  Gdorge  Stanley  Faher,  B,  D,    Svo.   \s,  6d,     Rivingtons.     fSCH. 

Mr,  Faber  justly  observes,  that  men  are  in  genei-al  too  much 
attached  to  system,  and  consequently  disposed  to  bend  scriptural 
texts  to  a  meaning  that  favours  their  particular  opinions.  He  re- 
marks, with  not  less  justice,  that  a  part  of  man's  salvation  is  attri- 
buted, in  the  sacred  vv'ritings,  to  the  operation  of  God,  a  part  to  his 
own  exertions.  Mr.  Faber  then  proceeds  to  show  the  contradictory 
conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  different  passages  of  Scripture, 
separately  considered,  and,  consequently,  the  folly  of  arguing  from 
*  insulated  expressions.*  Every  unprejudiced  man  will  see  the  pro- 
priety of  these  observations,  and  be  disposed  to  pay  attention  to  the 
following  dogma  ; 

*  Admit  no  conclusion,  in  any  system,  unless  the  conclusion  it- 
self, as  well  as  the  thesis  from  which  it  is  deduced,  be  explicitly  set 
forth  in  holy  scripture/     p.  19» 

MEDICINE,   &c. 

Art.  24. — Minutes  of  some  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  permanent  Se^ 
curity  of  Vaccination  against  Exposure  to  the  Small-Pox.    To  which  are 
prefixed  some  Remarks  on  Mr.  Goldson^s  Pamphlet ;  with  an  Appendixy 
containing  Testimonials,  and  other  Communications ,  from  many  of  the 
most  respectable  Medical  Men  in  the  Neighbourhood.      By  Richard 
Dunningi    Surgeon.     Svo.     Is.Sd.      Robinsons.      1804. 
Mr.  Dunning  has  engaged  in  this  dispute  with  all  the  enthusiastic 
warmth  vvhieh  seemed  to  animate  his  first  work,  and  with  considera- 
ble success,     indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  permanent 
security  obtained  by  vaccination  is  no  longer  a  question. 

Art.  25.—^;;  Answer  to  Mr.  Goldson,  proving  that  Vaccination  is  a 
permanent  Security  against  the  Small-Pox.  By  John  Ring,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.     Svo.     Is,     Murray.     1804<. 

Mr.  Goldson  has  been  a  considerable  benefactor  to  the  cause  of 
vaccination,  by  his  cases.  The  attention  of  numerous  respectable 
practitioners  has  been  led  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  vaccination 
is  placed  by  it  on  a  much  securer  basis  than  before.  Our  own  opi- 
nion we  need  not  repeat. 

Art.  26. -^r- a  Statement  of  Evidence  from  Trials  by  Inoculation  of  Vari' 
olous  and  Vaccine  Matter,  to  judge  of  the  Question,  whether  or  not  a 
Person  can  undergo  the  Small-Pox  after  being  affected  with  the  Cow- 
Pox.  By  the  Physicians  of  the  original  Vaccine  Cow-Pox  Institution, 
8vo.     2s.  6d. 

The  authors  of  the  statement  before  us  have  considered  the  que- 
stion in  almost  every  possible  point  of  view,  and  have  shown,  with 
evidence  scarcely  short  of  demonstration,  that  the  supposed  cases  of 
variola  subsequent  to  the  cow-pox,  have  originated  in  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  one  or  the  other  disease.  To  prove  a  negative  is  impossible j 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  3.  Qctohr,  1804.  R 
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yet  we  can  say  (we  think,  with  confidence)  that,  should  there  be  in- 
stances of  variola  after  true  co-.v-pox,  they  will  not  be  more  numeroi\8 
than  those  in  which  the  former  has  occurred  a  second  time.  Vacci^ 
nation,  therefore,  will  be  found  as  certain  a  preventative  as  the  actual 
existence  of  the  true  small-pox. 

Art.  27. — ^  Treatise  on  Cheltenham   Waters  and  htlicus  Dtsensef :  ia 
'which   are  prejixed  Obser'vations   on  Fluidity,  mineral  Waters,    and 
Watering-Places.     By   Thomas   Jameson,    M,  D.    t^fc.     "--      5s. 
'   Boards,     Murray. 

•  It  has  been  the  subject  of  some  apprehension,  and  the  cause  of 
some  complaint,  that  the  power  of  the  mineral  springs  at  Cheltenham 
have  in  part  lost  their  efficacy.  The  demand  for  the  waters  is  un- 
doubtedly in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  their  supply  ;  but  Dr. 
Jameson,  who  resides  at  Cheltenham  as  a  practical  physician,  informs 
us,  that  the  sulphureous  impregnation  only  is  diminished,  and  that 
attempts  are  making,  with  promising  prospects,  to  secure  an  accom- 
modation from  springs  of  the  same  nature.  Cheltenham  is  situated  in 
a  valley,  where  shells,  and  other  marine  debris,  prove  that  the  ocean 
ouce  flowed.  The  soil  is  a  bluish,  in  many  places  an  indurated,  clay  ; 
and  it  is  singular  this  stratum  of  clay  has  not  been  penetrated. 
When  the  borer  has  once  found  its  bottom,  there  is  some  probabiUty 
that  the  mineral  water  will  rise  in  more  copious  streams.  Yet  the  ex- 
periment, for  obvious  reasons,  should  be  m.ade  with  caution.  The 
Boy  who  aimed  at  the  treasure  of  golden  eggs,  lost  even  the  succes- 
sion. 

A  very  ingenious  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  origin  of  springs, 
and  the  various  impregnations  of  mineral  waters,  is  premised.  We 
next  find  a  description  of  the  vale  in  which  these  waters  are  discovered 
(that  of  Evesham  in* Gloucestershire)  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  upper  spa.  Our  author  flight  have  recapitulated  the  ana- 
lysis of  the  lower  spa  by  ether  medical  writers,  which  he  seems  to 
suppose  well  known.  The  two  springs  are  indeed  very  similar,  but 
the  nev/  spa  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  neutral  salts  than  the 
spring  formerly  employed.  The  temperature  of  this  water  was,  in 
August,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  54°;  its  specific  gravity  1.0059;  it 
boiled  at  214.5^,  when  the  mercury  stood  at  29.6°.  It  contained, 
loosely  combined,  carbonic  acid  gas,,  and  another  portion  which  re- 
quired the  assistance  of  heat  for  its  expulsion,  with  some  atmospherical 
air,  and  a  probable  admixture  of  azot  or  nitrogen.  A  wine-gallon 
contained  196  grains  of  sulphat  of  soda  ;  159  of  sulphat  of  magnesia  ; 
S3  of  muriat  of  soda;  32  of  sulphat  of  lime  ;  and  26  of  carbonat  of 
lime,  and  magnesia ;  each  in  a. desiccated  state. 

Dr.  Jameson  next  treats  of  the  use  of  these  waters,  which»  with 
strict  propriety,  he  thinks  best  adapted  to  chronic  congestions  in 
the  liver,  with  the  diseases  consequent  to  this  state,  and  less  adapted 
to  nervous  diseases  and  complaints  connected  with  nervous  debifity. 
H^s  classification  of  bilious  diseases  displays  much  judgement  and  ex- 
tensive practical  knowledge ;  but  we  find  nothing  so  peculiarly  new 
or  interesting  as  to  induce  us  to  select  any  particular  passage.  We 
iiiay  just  hint,  that  bile  may  be  a  stimulus  t-o  the  intestines,  though  it 
may  not  prove  so  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
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I  lie  diseases  in  which  the  Cheltenham  waters  may  be  particularly- 
useful,  are,  in  our  author's  opinion,  *  inflamed  annd  schirrous  liver,  or 
spleen ;  bilious  state  of  the  stomach  ;  indigestion  and  costiveness  ; 
hypochondriacal  complaints  ;  sick  head-ach ;  som.e  kinds  of  bihous 
purgings  ;  jaundice,  and  biliary  concretions  ;  pimply  eruptions  ;  scaly 
and  scurfy  states  of  the  skin  ;  inflammations  of  the  skin  and  face  ; 
exudations  and  watery  humours  of  the  skin  ;  some  kinds  of  scrofu- 
lous tumours  ;  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids  ;  inflamed  ul* 
cers  and  discharges  of  the  legs  ;  some  stages  of  rheumatism  and 
gout ;  inflammatory  asthma  ;  female  diseases  ;  piles  and  fistula  ;  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys ;  gravel  and  stone/  These  diseases  are  chiefly 
reheved  by  the  mild  purgative  quality  of  these  waters  ;  for  though 
some  traces  of  iron  are  discoverable,  the  quantity  is  apparently  not  so 
great  as  to  be  ascertained  by  analysis,  and  the  power  not  so  considerable 
as  to  render  them  peculiarly  serviceable  as  tonics.  Indeed,  in  general, 
our  author  considers  much  of  the  benefit  of  mineral  waters  to 
be  derived  from  their  power  as  diluents,  from  relaxation  of  mind, 
pure  air,  regular  exercise  and  hours.  In  these  waters,  the  neutral 
salts  add  to  the  virtues  by  a  gentle  laxative  power.  The  acidulous 
gas  will  undoubtedly  in  some  stomachs  be  slightly  stimulating. 

The  maladies  in  which  the  Cheltenham  waters  are  particularly  con- 
traindicated,  seem  to  be  *  nervous  diseases,  palsies,  consumptions, 
hremorrhages,  dropsies,  fevers,  and  very  acute  diseases.*  In  many 
of  tiie  latter,  a  solution  of  neutral  salts  is  undoubtedly  useful ;  but 
these  are  not  complaints  for  which  patients  would  go  to  Cheltenham. 
They  are  of  doubtful  utility  in  affections  of  the  head,  both  on  account 
of  their  bulk  distending  the  stomach,  and  the  effects  of  their  gaseous 
impregnation.  Their  use  is  afterwards  directed  with  great  judge- 
ment ;  and,  as  an  assistant  to  their  effects,  particularly  in  those  who 
have  injured  their  constitution  by  a  residence  in  warm  climates,  tepid 
and  warm  baths  are  established  at  Cheltenham.  A  steel  water  has 
been  also  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  metal  is  sus- 
pended by  carbonic  acid  gas.  . 

Art.  28. — The  London  Dissector  ;  or  a  Compendium  of  practical  J^nd- 
tomy  :  containing  a  Description  of  the  Muscles,  Nerves,  and  Viscera^ 
of  the  human  Body,  as  they  appear  on  Dissection  ;  ivith  Directions  for 
their  Demonstration,     \2mo.     5s.  Boards.     Murray. 

Precision,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity,  are  the  only  objects  to  be  at- 
tained in  a  work  like  the  present,  and  they  distinguish  *  the  London 
Dissector '  in  an  eminent  degree.  We  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  the  peculiar  exactitude  v/ith  which  the  different  parts  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  here  unfolded. 

AnT.  29. — Practical  Observations  en  Hernia,  illustrated  ivith  Cases, 
By  B.  Wilmer,  Second  Edition  enlargtdi  Svo.  6s.  Boards^. 
Longman  and  Rees. 

This  work  is  now  well  known,  and  has  been  generally  commended. 
The  more  important  additions  relate  to  the  strictures  in  the  sac,  and 
a  new  method  of  facihtating  the  reduction.  The  strictures  our  au- 
thor continues  to  find  ',  and  his  new  method  consists  in  placing  a  ccld 
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AVeight  on  the  sac — either  a  leaden  weight  or  some  mercury  in  a  blad- 
der. We  would  recommend  the  mercury  to  be  previously  cooled  in 
a  frigorific  mixture  ;  and,  as  it  soon  acquires  heat,  another  jx»rtion 
should  be  kept  in  readiness  to  supply  its  place. 

POETRY. 

Art.  30. — The  Lewes  Library  Society ;  a  Poem*     By  John  Buttofti 
Jun.     4sfo.     2y.  6d,     Button  and  Son.     1804. 

Mr.  Button  pretends  not  to  claim  the  highest  mead  of  praise  j  and 
to  a  moderate  one  he  is  certainly  entitled.  The  subject  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  hft  the  poet  to  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  but  round  its  base 
he  wantons  not  unprofitably.  It  is  no  very  pieasrn^  part  of  poetry 
to  write  a  catalogue  of  names.  Pope  has  been  looked  on  almost  as  a 
prodigy,  for  the  uncommon  skill  with  which  he  has  disposed  Homer's 
ships  and  heroes  in  so  smooth  a  versification.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Button's  authors  were,  it  is  true,  much  less  difficult  ;  but  they  never, 
theless  involved  him  in  a  task  which  he  has  meritoriously  executed. 
The  following  is  the  opening  of  the  poem  :  and  it  will  be  found  no 
contemptible  specimen  of  versification. 

*  Near  yonder  ruins,  where,  in  warlike  pride. 
Those  towVs  of  yore  the  Barons*  force  defied. 
When  Montfort's  sword  victorious  won  the  plain, 
And  Ouse's  waves  ran  crimson  to  the  main, 
A  modest  mansion,  venerably  neat, 
AVith  book-stor'd  window  decorates  the  street  ; 
Above  the  door  a  board  attracts  the  eye, 
Inscribed,  "  The  Library  Society.'* 
No  lofty  portico,  or  marble  flight. 
With  smooth  ascent  the  student's  steps  invite. 
Such  as  that  fane  where  Rome  admiring  gaz'd. 
Which  regal  grandeur  to  Apollo  rais'd  ; 
There  pillar'd  domes  in  fine  proportion  heav'd. 
And  iv'ry  chests  the  polish'd  scrolls  receiv'd, 
Inshrin'd  in  burnish'd  gold  the  di'mond  shone. 
And  the  god's  features  breath'd  in  Parian  stone. 

'  How  low  the  entrance  I  and  how  strait  the  way  ! 
That  leads  to  realms  where  Science  holds  her  sway. 
Lo  !   rang'd  around  her  num'rous  subjects  lie, 
The  regular  confusion  charms  the  eye  : 
Here  bend  the  shelves  by  pond'rous  folios  prest. 
And  there  the  quarto's  sqvarer  volumes  rest ; 
Of  bulk  inferior,  but  more  graceful  size, 
Arrang'd  on  either  hand  th'  octavos  rise  ; 
Along  the  front  the  pigmy  twelves  extend. 
Aspiring  spurn  the  floor,  and  to  the  roof  ascend. 

*  So  when  commanders  lead  their  trains  from  far. 
And  harmless  imitate  the  rage  of  war, 
.Squadrons  on  squadrons  press  in  thick  arra}'', 
Each  rank  obedient  treads  its  destin'd  way. 
The  firm  battalion,  and  extended  line. 
Here  sep'rate  move,  and  there  in  one  conjorn.'     ?.  L 
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NOVELS,    &c. 

Art.  31. — My  Uncle  Thomas;   a  Romance,     By  Plgault  le   Brun- 
4  Fob,     l2mo.     I6s,     Boards.     Lane. 

When  the  vices  and  follies,  the  foibles  and  peculiarities,  of  one 
country  are  exhausted,  and  the  morbid  craving  for  novelty  still  increases, 
it  is  fortunate  that  there  are  other  worlds  to  conquer,  untried  sources 
to  supply  the  imaginary  w^ants.  Our  novelists  long  ago  exhausted  Spain; 
which,  after  Cervantes,  and  the  authors  who  supphed  the  industrious 
Le  Sage,  had  Uttls  to  offer.  France  has  been  long  since  in  requi- 
sition ;  and  the  mawkish  and  insipid,  the  sentimental  and  gallant, 
works  of  this  kingdom,  have  afforded  a  plentiful  supply.  Germany- 
has  more  lately  opened  her  stores  of  humour  ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  smile,  by  the  whimsical  peculiarities  of  heroes  in  J3ck-boots,  and 
barons  boasting  of  thirty  quarterings.  Oar  present  author  hangs  sus- 
pended between  the  tv/o  countries  ;  and  has  formed  a  buSy  bustling 
epic  of  a  new  species,  in  which  he  has  mixed  the  peculiarities  of  each 
country;  sketching,  in  many  parts,  some  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  our  own.  *  My  Uncle  Thomas  *  was  one  of  the  first  of  these 
which  appeared  in  the  English  language  ;  but  it  by  accident  escaped 
us  ;  and  we  prefer  noticing  it  so  late  to  omitting  it  altogether,  as  it 
adds  to  the  merit  of  being  one  of  the  first,  that  of  possessing  the  pe- 
cuhar  characteristics  of  the  author  in  the  most  striking  view.  The 
narrative  is  rapid,  the  descriptions  overcharged  ;  the  characters  stand 
forward  with  a  boldness  that  interests  us,  yet  with  features  so  harsh 
as  often  to  disgust.  Notwithstanding  these  faults,  the  broad  hu- 
mour, the  rapid  changes,  the  singular  situations,  render  our  author's 
works  highly  entertaining,  and  conceal  the  monstrous  improbabilities 
which  would  otherwise  destroy  the  illusion. 

*  My  Uncle  Thomas  *  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  of  these  works. 
Tiie  faults  of  Le  Brun  are  more  glaring,  and  his  merits  less  conspicu- 
ous. The  touches  are  seldom  light,  or  delic:ate  ;  the  brush  is  heavy, 
the  colour  loaded  ;  the  picture  appears  a  gross  caricature.  The 
political  allusions  to  the  conduct  d  the  Corsican  are  not  without 
the  humour  of  that  peculiar  kind  for  which  Pigault  le  Brun  is  .so 
much  celebrated. 

Art.  32. — Monsieur  Botte  ;  a  Romance.    By  Pigault  le  Brun.    3  Vols. 
VZnio.     I2s.     Boards.     Lane.     1804. 

This  novel,  in  its  general  character,  resembles  *  My  Uncle  Thomas;* 
yet  its  peculiar  faults  are  less  glaring  :  we  laugh  with  more  glee,  and, 
with  less  reproach  from  our  judgement  or  subsequent  reflexions.  M. 
Le  Brun  seems  fond  of  pointing  violent  and  obstinate  men;  and  *  M. 
Botte  '  is  a  milder  copy  of  *  Thomas'  in  a  different  rank  of  life.  The 
denouement i  however,  is  not  happy.  The  most  delicately  drawn 
and  best  contrasted  characters,  are  those  of  Horeau  and  M.  Botte. 
That  of  the  Marquis  is  well  supported.  But  the  great  address  of  the 
author  is  conspicuous  in  the  under  character  of  WiUiam.  We  have 
..iever  .seen  better  management.  He  is  well  discriminated,  and  never 
appears  but  vvhen  his  peculiar  talent?  ars  req'jired. 
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Art.  33. — Something  Odd :  a  Novel.  Z  Vols,  12mo.  12s.  Boards, 
Lane.  1804. 
It  is  /  something  odd'  that  a  man  of  talents,  either  from  a  plan 
cot  well  matured,  or  abilities  mis-directed,  should  have  failed  se 
much  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable,  as  to  render  his  work  tedious,  not- 
withstanding some  splendid  passages  and  well-managed  scenes.  The 
whole  is  not  very  mteresting.  We  catch  a  glance  too  early  at  the 
events  ;  and  the  catastrophe  is  so  hurried  and  indit/tinct,  that  at  last 
we  gain  little  more  information  than  we  had  in  the  beginning.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Jacque,  which  at  his  first  appearance  is  attractive, 
soon  loses  all  its  interest,  from  the  subsequent  events  and  the  conclu- 
sion. *  Something  odd'  it  certainly  is  :  we  wish  we  could  style  the 
work,  something  excellent. 

Art  34. — Galatea  :  a  Pastoral  Romance.  From  the  French  of  M, 
Fhrian.  By  Miss  H'lghley.  \2mo.  Is.  Beards,  Highley. 
1804. 

The  Galatea  is  sufficiently  known  ;  and  requires  not,  at  this  time^ 
any  encomium  or  any  remarks  from  us.  This  translation  is  executed 
with  peculiar  simplicity  and  elegance  :  it  is  the  production  of  a  very 
young  lady,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  taste  and  genius. 
The  typography  and  embellishments  are  executed  with  great  beauty, 
and  add  to  the  attractions  of  a  charming  work. 

Art.  35. — The  History  of  a  Dog^  ivritten  hy  himself  and  tuUished  ly 
a  Gentleman  of  his  Acquaintance.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Pi'- 
gault  le  Brmu     l2mo.     4:s.     Boards.     Lane.     1804. 

We  have  our  own  *  Pompey  the  Little ;'  but  that  work  is  designed 
as  a  satirical  mode  of  conveying  strictures  on  the  follies  and  vices  of 
manldnd.  These  adventures  are  more  strictly  canine  ;  but,  as  it  is 
observed  of  Swift,  that,  in  representing  the  virtuous  Houynhyms,  and 
the  depraved  Yahoos,  he  was  obhged  to  copy  good  and  bad  m^en,  so 
our  author,  though  he  speaks  of  dogs,  does  not  very  strictly  charac- 
terise their  peculiar  manners,  but  gives  them  the  feelings  and  the  rea- 
soning of  human  beings.  We  have  been  greatly  pleased  with  Pigault 
le  Brun's  novels,,  and  may,  on  a  future  occasion,  enlarge  a  little  on 
his  talents  and  conduct  as  a  novehst.  In  this  work,  his  vivacity, 
however,  seems  to  forsake  him  :  it  is  pleasing  and  entertaining,  though 
in.  a  degree  inferior  to  his  other  performances. 

Art.  26. — Modern  Literature  :  a  Novel.  By  Robert  Bissett,  LL.  D. 
2>  Vols.     l2mo,     IGs.      Boards.     Longman  a«^  Rees.     1804. 

This  work  requires  a  key:  but,  in  reahty,  so  little  of  it  is  ^^rw/rm 
to  the  title,  and  the  literary  personages  introduced  are  so  few,  and  so 
uninteresting,  that  we  can  find  '  Modern  Literatui-e'  in  the  title 
only.  We  can  distinguish  merely  one  reviewer,  who  suffers  his  opi- 
mon  to  be  seduced  by  the  charmn  of  a  young  millener  who  brings  her 
literary  bantling  for  his  approbation  ;  an  author  of  all  trades,  excel- 
ing  in  none  ;  and  the  hero  of  the  literary  tribe.  Dr.  Strongbrain, 
v.-hom  th.'^  autlior  praises  with  peculiar  complacency.  Who  this 
gentleman  is,  we  cannot  say  ;  but  the  features  are  those  of  Dr.  Wil- 
iiam  Thompson.  The  novel  it.o?lf  is  not  interesting,  and  can  claim 
jifl  very  cousiderable  share  of  pi'aise. 
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Art.  57« — The  Duchess  de  la  Valltere  ;  an  Historical  Romdnce,  By 
Madame  de  Genlis.  2  Vols.  \2vio.  8.f.  Boards.  Murray. 
1804. 

We  have  expressed  some  disapprobation  of  historical  romrjices  in 
general,  as  the  truth  of  Jiistory  is  so  often  violated  in  them.  .  The 
present  novel  forms,  however,  an  exception.  The  amiable  duchess  de 
la  VaUiere  is  drawn  in  fascinating,  but  we  beheve  true,  colours  ;  and 
the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  is  placed  in  a  very  amiable  and  pleasing 
point  of  view,  apparently  from  authentic  information. 

Art,  38. — The  j^merican  :    a  Novel.     By  JVilliam  HIggins,     2  Vols, 
12mo.     8s.     Boards.     Ridgway.     1,804.. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Higgins  ;  but  he  has  shown  hlm^ 
self  \itt\e  acquainted  with  the  American  continent,  American  manners, 
or  human  nature  in  general. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Art.  39. — Remarks  on  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Dr.  Thompson's 
System  of  Chemistry.  By  the  Jiuthor  of  that  Work,  Svo.  Is.  6d, 
Hurst. 

On  this  subject  we  can  with  propriety  offer  no  remark,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  announcing  the  publication.  We  must,  how- 
ever, always  regret  the  necessity  which  compels  an  author  to  appeal 
to  the  pubhc  on  such  a  subject,  as  it  implies  ignorance  or  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  journalist.  Dr.  Thompson  accuses  the  authors 
very  pointedly  of  a  predetermination  to  condemn  his  Vv-ork. 

Art.  40. — Letters  of  Consolation  and  Advice  from  a  Father  to  his 
'  Daughter  on  the  Death  of  her  Sister.      Ylmo.     2s.  6d.     Boards.     Ri- 
vingtons.     1804. 

We  never  remember  to  have  read  a  book  that  afforded  us  more 
real  pleasure  than  tlie  present.  Happy  the  man  who  can  thus 
write  under  the  most  oppressive  circumstances  !  Happy  the  family 
whose  head  can  console  them  by  such  fervent,  such  submissive 
piety! 

Art.  41. — A  Treatise  on  Pocket  Watches  :  pointing  out  the  Defects  so 
generally  complained  of  in  their  Construction  ;  also  stating,  from  the 
most  correct  mathematical  Principles <>  a  general  Rule^  adapted  to  me- 
chanical Practice,  by  avhich  Pdajiufacturers  may  effectually  avoid  all 
Irregularity  in  the  Motion  of  a  Watch.  By  William  Parr.  Svo. 
Ss.6d.     Boards.     Cadell  ^«c/ Davies.     1804. 

There  is  rfsuch  good  sense,  and  correct  calculation,  in  this  little 
tract,  which  it  is  impossible  to  abridge.  Watch-makers  should  read 
it  with  attention  ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  will  reap  consider 
rable  advantage  from  it. 

Art.  42. — A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh    Review.     By 
Robert  Jackson,  M.  D.     Svo.     \s.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

Dr.  Jackson  defends  himself  against  some  animadversions  in  the 
Edmburgh  Review  with  great  mildness  and  urbanity.     With  respect 
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to  the  subject  in  dispute— ^nen  nostrum  est  tantas  componers  liles,     W-^ 
are,  by  profession,  of  counsel  for  the  defendant  in  this  cause. 

Art.  43. — A  Treatise  on  the  Motion  nf  Fluids,  natural  and  artificial^ 
in  a  plain  and  familiar  Style  ;  with  tin  Pldku  By  J>  M.  Clare, 
^,M.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  R,  Hall,  MfD*  8^9.  IOj.  6^ 
Boards,      Ridgw'ay.     1604. 

The  work  of  Clare  has  been  highly  esteemed  ;  and,  at  the  period 
of  its  pubHcation,  was  a  valuable  and  respectable  performance.  Nu-,- 
jnerous,  however,  are  the  additions  made  to  this  branch  of  science  ; 
and  »  treatise  on  the  motion  of  fluids  would  now  fill  two  quartos  ;  as 
the  subject  includes  a  large  portion  of  modern  philosophy,  vinth  many 
of  the  improvements  in  the  mechanical  modes  of  abridging  labour. 
Perhaps  it  vvas  necessary  to  limit  the  work  to  its  former  bulk  ;  but 
we  are  compelled  to  add,  that  we  find  httle  of  the  labour  of  revision, 
and  that  the  additions  are  fev/  and  imperfect. 

Art.  44.-r-y^  Map,  illustrati've  of  the  Changes  of  the  Planet  Venus,  in 
respect  to  her  apparent  Situation  in  the  Heavens,  as  seen  from  the 
Earth,  £ast  or  fVest  of  the  Sun,  and  'wher^hy  she  becomes  successively 
a  Morning  and  an  Evening  Siar^     Svo^     Is,     Alien.     1804. 

Tliis  map  is  very  clear  and  intelligible,  and  will  materially-  assist 
the  comprehension'  of  the  learner  in  understanding  the  cause  of  the 
different  phases  of  our  neighbouring  planet. 

Art.  45. — The  nenv  military  Finance  ;  containing  the  History,  Pay,  and 
Alloivances  of  the  British  Army^,  By  Nathaniel  Hood,  Lieutenant  in 
the  Army^     l2mo»     4j.  6d.    ,Boardf,     Longman. 

This  little  manual  contains  a  variety  of  infoitnation  on  the  subjects 
which  it  professes  to  treat  of.  Its  accuracy  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  yet  we.  own  our  jcnowle^ge  of  *  xpLilitctry  Ji/iance' — (is  not 
the  term  improper  ?) — does  not  enable  us  to  decide  on  this  point. 
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Pagie  146,  Knes  27,  28,  for  glimmering;  taper,  r&id  gliimmfAn^^ff  a  faper. 
The  price  of  Adolp'nus's   Hietory  of  France  (in   our  preceding'  voiumei 
^SSl),  instead  of  1  8j.  should  iiave- been  1/.4j. 
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Art.  I. — Ancient  and  Modern  Malta :  co7itain'mg  a  Description 
of  the  Ports  and  Cities  of  the  Islands  of  Malta  and  Goza,  together 
luith  the  Monuments  of  Antiquity  still  re?naining,  the  different 
Governments  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  their  Trade  and 
Finajices  :  as  also,  the  History  of  the  Knights  of  St.  f'^hnoffe- 
rusalem,  from  their  first  Establishtnent  in  Malta  till  the  Begin- 
ning of  the  19th  Century:  with  a  particular  Account  of  the 
Events  which  preceded  and  attended  its  Capture  by  the  French 
and  Conquest  by  the  English.  By  Louis  de  Boisgelin,  Knight 
of  Malta,  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Number  of  authen- 
tic State-Papers  and  other  Docimients,  a  Chart  of  the  Islands^ 
Views,  Portraits,  Antiques,  ^c.  3  Vols,  ^to.  4/.  4/. 
Boards.     Robinsons.     1804. 

MALTA,  as  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  renewal  of  a  war 
more  than  usually  vindictive,  and  carried  on  with  acrimony 
unknown  in  modern  times,  has  become  an  object  of  no  little 
importance  to  those  who  knew  not  that  ancient  history  or 
fiction  had,  in  the  opinion  of  some  authors,  placed  here  the 
enchaniiig  Calypso,  or  that  hence  the  viper  which  St.  Paul 
shook  from  his  hand  without  injury,  drew  its  origin.  In 
fact,  as  we  had  formerly  occasion  to  observe,  Malta  had  no 
appropriate  place  in  the  geographical  systems,  till  it  was  indebt* 
ed  to  a  British  act  of  parliament  for  its  becoming  a  portion  of 
Europe.  In  the  artificial  arrangements,  it  did  not  claim  a  place  in 
cither  Europe  or  Africa,  though  insulated  between  both  :  its  con- 
nexion with  Sicily  was  more  striking  than  with  the  opposite  con- 
tinent. 

The  author  of  these  splendid  and  interesting  volumes  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  advantageous  situation  of  Malta, 
previous  to  the  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty  j  and  under 
these  impressions  compiled  the  present  work.  The  advertise- 
ment was  written  while  the  disappointment  he  felt  at  its  resig- 
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nation  was  still  fresh,  and  probably  printed  before  tlie  retufrt 
of  war  again  changed  the  system  of  politics.  The  opinions  are 
consequently  better  adapted  to  the  present  circtimstances,  than 
to  the  doubtful  period  of  suspended  hostilities. 

*  At  a  time  when  Malta  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  on  the  poli- 
tical scene  of  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  governments 
overturned  by  the  most  astonishing  revolution  which  has  hitherto 
been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history,  I  have  been  induced  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  both  useful  and  entertaining  to  comprise  in  one 
single  work  every  thing  most  deserving  notice  relative  to  that  cele- 
brated island,  now  become  an  object  of  universal  attention  ;  to  add 
all  those  circumstances  which  timidity  and  a  mistaken  idea  of  politics 
have  hitherto  concealed  in  all  the  modem  histories  of  Malta  ;  to 
throw  a  light  on  those  events  which  have  been  misrepresented  by  pre- 
meditated mahce,  or  ill  explained  through  inattention  j  and  to  lay 
before  the  world  all  that  has  been  passed  over  in  silence,  either  from 
a  degree  of  ignorance  scarcely  pardonable  in  an  author,  or  from  mo- 
tives of  self-interest  still  more  culpable.'     Vol.  i.  Pref.  p.i. 

The  work  Is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  comprising  2 
geographical  description  of  the  island,  with  the  remaining  mo- 
numents •,  its  government,  administration,  natural  history,  trade, 
and  finances  ; — the  second,  the  history  of  the  knights  of  Malta, 
from  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Rhodes,  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century. 

*  A  principal  part  of  my  design  In  the  following  work  has  been^ 
to  give  to  the  world  an  exact  relation  of  the  cruel  catastrophe  of 
Malta,  unfold  the  guilt  and  atrocious  injustice  of  the  most  dangerous 
goxernment  hitherto  known  ;  and  prove,  that  the  order  of  Malta  has 
For  years  past  distinguished  itself  for  piety  and  military  exploits  in  as 
illustrious  a  manner  as  during  the  most  renowned  ages  of  ancient  chi* 
valr)'/     Vol.  i.  Pref.  P.iii. 

At  the  end  of  the  preface  we  find  a  very  full  and  interesting 
catalogue  of  the  Works  written  on  '  Malta  and  the  knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  methodically  arranged,  according  to  the 
order  preserved  in  the  table  of  contents.' 

The  isle  of  Malta,  according  to  M.  De  BoisgelIn,was  the  ancient 
Hyperia,  or  Ogygia,  peopled  by  the  Phaeacians,  who  brought 
to  it  their  own  religion,  together  with  the  gods  of  Egypt  and 
Persia.  Much  of  this  is  hypothetical :  the  only  clear  ray  which 
penetrates  the  gloom  of  antiquity  is  the  possession  of  this  island 
by  the  Greeks,  with  the  contests  between  them  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans for  the  4piiet  undisputed  dominion  of  Malta,  which  afterwards 
yielded  to  the  superior  power  of  Rome.  The  Tyrian  Hercules, 
and  his  emblems,  show  the  source  of  the  original  inhabitants  ; 
or  they  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Carthaginians.  Yet 
Melkartos,  the  ancient  name  of  Hercules,  does  not.  If  we  re- 
collect rightly,  occur  in  any  Carthaginian  inscription  or  medal ; 
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80  that  the  Tyrians,  whose  commercial  exertions  were  most 
conspicuous  in  the  early  ages,  may  have  taken  possession  of  this 
very  convenient  mart.  It  followed  some  of  the  divided  posses- 
sions of  the  Roman  empire  during  its  decline,  and  was  given 
by  Charles  V.  to  the  order  of  St.  John.  In  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  monarch,  it  might  have  been  employed  in  harassing 
his  successors  ;  and,  at  that  distance,  its  Importance,  he  thought, 
might  not  be  properly  appreciated.  A  short  account  of  the 
different  antiquities  found  at  Malta  and  Goza  is  subjoined. 

The  ensuing  description  of  these  islands  we  need  not  follow 
closely,  as  we  have  already  given  an  outline  of  their  geographi- 
cal situation  and  forms  \  but  shall  select  an  account  of  the 
famous  catacombs. — 

*  The  catacombs  in  the  Old  City  have  always  been  celebrated  ; 
and,  indeed,  with  the  greatest  justice.  They  are  very  extensive  :  and 
contain  streets  in  all  directions  ;  which  are  formed  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  regularity,  that  the  title  of  Subterraneous  City  has  been  given 
to  this  place.  Many  of  the  different  passages  have  been  walled  up, 
lest  the  curious  spectator  should  lose  himself  in  such  a  labyrintlu 
The  entrance  communicates  to  a  house  belonging  to  M.  Pietro  Greco, 
rector  of  the  college  (see  Hoiiel)  ;  from  whence  the  descent  is  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  by  a  staircase  three  feet  wide,  leading  to  a  kind  of 
gallery,  extremely  narrow,  and  containing  sepulchres  of  different 
sizes  ;  some  proportionably  formed  for  infants,  placed  in  different  re- 
cesses on  each  side.  These  corridors  are  extremely  irregular,  divided 
into  several  passages,  which  branch  out  in  various  directions,  and 
form  apartments  very  much  in  the  same  style  as  the  first,  only  more 
or  less  large,  but  all  equally  full  of  tombs.  The  roof  or  ciehng  of 
one  of  these  halls  appearing  to  want  support,  a  group  of  fluted  pillars 
has  been  erected  ;  but  without  either  strength,  taste,  or  regularity  ! 
— These  catacombs  are  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  cut.  The  stone  is  soft  and  porous, 
consequently  subject  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  water :  in  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  such  filtration,  small  gutters  or 
trenches  were  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  galleries  ; 
which  were  covered  over  in  a  manner  for  any  person  to  walk  upon 
them,  and  served  as  conduits  for  the  different  streams  of  water  which 
met  together,  and  were  afterwards  lost  in  places  made  purposely  to 
receive  them.  By  such  means  these  caverns  were  kept  perfectly  dry, 
and  were  not  dangerous  to  those  who  were  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
them  :  the  bodies  were  likewise  easily  let  down  for  interment.  The 
stone  from  which  these  catacombs  were  dug  is  of  so  soft  a  nature, 
that  vegetables  and  shrubs  grow  in  it.  The  roots  of  many  of  the 
latter,  in  the  upper  surface,  have  pierced  through  the  rock,  without 
splitting  it  :  these  appear  to  grow  naturally,  even  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  ;  and  are  two,  three,  (sometimes  more)  lines  in 
diameter.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  thus  grow- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  rock  should  be  as  large  as  if  exposed  to  the 
open  air  ;  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  so  confined  a  situation 
would  impede  their  growth. — These  catacombs  are  infinitely  superigr 
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to   those   at    Naples,  which  are  merely  excavations  made  at  different 
times  for  procuring  stouc  for  building.*     Vol.  i.  p.  26. 

The  ifihind  of  Goza  docs  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  its 
own  consumption  ;  not  from  a  deficiency  of  fertility,  but  pro- 
bably from  its  greater  attention  to  cotton.  The  air  of  Goza  is 
wholesome,  arid  the  prospects  rariedand  pleasing.  The  Giants' 
Tower,  in  thi?  island,  is  a  vast  Irregular  building,  which  our  au- 
thor attribiites  to  the  original  inhabitants.  The  Greeks  sought  to 
please 'bv  elegance  and  proportion,  never  to  astonish  by  a  savage 
lYlagnificence ;  and  the  same  effect  is  still  further  from  the  Roman 
style. — Tire  warter-spout  produced  in  this  island  by  the  attempts: 
6f 'a  projector  of  salt-works,  is  an  interesting  and  singular  pHssno- 
menon.  The  sea  penetrated  under  some  part  of  the  island,  ancF 
tlie  projector  thought  to  turn  it  into  his  salt-pits  by  boring  down 
ilito  the  grotto.  The  effect  was  ayV/-r/V^//,  from  tlie  weight  of 
water  thus  confined  In  every  part  except  at  the  superior  aper- 
ture, which  destroyed  the  neighbouring  herbage.  When  tlie 
cylindrical  cavity  was  filled  with  stones,  to  prevent  this  inconve- 
nience, the  compression  of  the  air  proiluced  explosions  which 
destroyed  or  expelled  the  stones  employed  to  stop  it ;  and  the 
inhabitants  now  live  in  the  terrors  of  alternate  explosions  or  de- 
structive water-spouts. 

The  description  of  the  mushroom  rock,  and  its  production, 
die  fungus  MelitensiS)  is  curious.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly 
a  mushroom,  but  a  parasitic  plant,  growing  on  some  of  tlie 
larger  vegetables  of  this  coast.  It  is  of  the  class  mouKciay  and  the 
order  monafidria ;  it  is  very  astringent,  and  used  m  diseases 
which  require  a  medicine  of  this  class. — It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  phsenomenon  mentioned  in  the  foUov/Ing  passage. 

*  From  this  place  to  Poit  St.  Paul  the  rocks  are  less  high,  and 
broken  in  several  places;  they  likewise  continue  the  same  as  far  as 
Port  Miggiaro  ;  and  on  that  coast  of  the  island  may  be  easily  destroy- 
•d,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  considerably  wasted  by  the 
f6rce  of  the  waves.  There  is  an  evident  proof  of  this  in  a  rock  called 
^i:sso  di  san  Paolo  ;  a  quarter  of  which,  of  about  two  thirds  of  a  fa- 
thom in  thickness,  is  no\v  at  some  distance  from  Port  Miggiaro.  It 
has  been  detached  from  the  highest  part  of  the  coast,  and  in  falling 
r^^sted  on  some  stones  of  the  same  nature,  and  tliL-re  remains,  at  the 
.  height  of  only  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  g^  the  sea.  Thi'> 
fragment  constantly  distils  water  from  the  lower  and  most  pointed 
part,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  the  di'ops  from  this  porous  stone  are 
caused  by  the  vapours  it  continually  absorbs  ;  the  weight  of  which, 
in  tlieir  condensed  state,  naturally  forces  a  passage  through  the  bot- 
l?oin  of  the  rock.*     Vol  i.  p,  76. 

The  manners  and  the  poetry  of  the  Maltese  are  the  next; 
subjects  of  our  author's  attention.  The  Maltese  are  evi- 
dently of  African  origin ;  and  are  industrious,  active,  econa- 
mical,  and  courageous  as  well  as  expert  sailors;   but  mercenary. 
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passionate,  vindictive,  jealous,  and  dishonest.  Their  conduct 
reminds  the  traveller  of  tlie  Punic  faith.  The  manners  of  the 
Maltese  do  not  show  any  striking  marks  of  a  peculiar  origin, 
but  seem  to  have  been  collected  from  different  colonists  or  con- 
querors. Many  of  the  old  customs  are  now  abolislied,  and  they 
have  yielded  with  respectful  gratitude  to  tlrose  of  the  knights 
from  whom  they  have  experienced  protection  and  defence,  'fhe 
language  of  Malta  is  a  patois  with  some  Punic  words ;  but  our 
author  thinks  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  considering  it  as  a 
remain  of  the  ancient  Punic  ;  or  that  by  its  assistance  Phoeni- 
cian Inscriptions  can  be  deciphered.  The  Maltese  has  no  al- 
phabet, and  no  written  characters.  Those  of  the  Arabic,  wliich 
the  inhabitants  adopted  while  under  the  dominion  of  tlie  Ara.bs, 
are  now  wholly  forgotten  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  many  Ara- 
bian words  remain.  Their  ancient  poetry  is  bold  and  meta- 
phorical, as  of  eastern  origin :  the  modern,  approaching  the 
Jtaiian,  is  more  tame,  *  without  either  originality  of  style,  or 
livehness  of   expression.* 

Malta  i>  not  naturally  a  fertile  country.  The  vegetable  mould 
but  slightly  covers  the  rock,  and  the  soil  is  sometimes  wholly 
artificial ;  but  the  rock  retains  water,  and  keeps  the  earth  moist. 
The  fertihty  is,  consequently,  in  many  parts  astonishing  j  and, 
«nder  the  mild  government  of  the  knights,  population  increased 
hi  a  wonderful  degree.  In  1798,  Malta  and  Goza  contained 
iii4,000  inhabitants:  The  same  space  which  in  Iceland  supports 
one  man,  in  Norway  three,  in  Spain  sixty-three,  in  England 
and  France  152,  supports  in  Malta  1103.  Cotton  is  the  chief 
article  of  exportation;  and  from  tlie  years  1788  to  1798  the 
average  annual  exportation  amounted  to  125,000  pounds  sterling. 
Many  other  articles  were  exported  ;  but  they  v^ere  obliged  to  /w- 
port  corn,  cloth,  wood,  wine,  oil^  brandy,  &c.  Tlie  cam 
raised  in  Malta  will  not  furnish  more  than  one  third  of  the  in- 
habitants with  bread.  The  quantity  of  wheat  imported,  alone, 
amounted  to  near  four  millions  of  French  livres  (near  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling)  \  so  that,  with- 
out the  order,  or  a  sovereign  who  could  in  expenditure  sup- 
ply their  place,  Malta  must  spon  be  impoverished  and  depor 
pulated. 

Reaumur's  thermometer  is  in  this  island  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-eight  degrees  during  summer;  and  in  winter  seldom 
lower  than  eight  degrees  belovw^  the  freezing  point.  A  north  or 
north-west  wind  produces  cold— a  south  wind,  heat.  The 
danger  of  the  latter  arises  from  its  having  passed  oyer  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa;  but  it  seldom  continues  above 
three  or  four  days,  and  is  then  succeeded  by  a  crjlrnj  durhig 
which  die  heat  is  very  oppressive.  The  three,  islands  are 
composed  wholly  of  calcareous  rocks,  in  different  foniis,  with 
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a  little  clay  in  the  interstices.  M.  De  Boisgelin  feels  a  difli- 
culty  in  accounting  for  the  formation  of  this  clay;  but  his  anxiety 
may  cease,  since  we  know  not  its  source  in  any  situation.  It  is 
very  probably  not  a  primitive  earth. 

The  geographical  relations  of  Malta  we  have  already  noticed, 
and  pointed  out  the  precipitous  cliffs  on  the  south,  with  the 
harbours,  from  which  its  chief  value  is  derived,  on^^the  north. 
M.  De  Boisgelin  draws  the  same  conclusion  from  this  fact  which 
we  have  drawn- — vh.  that  it  was  once  a  part  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, and  separated  by  some  current  in  a  direction  from  the 
west.     The  gulHes  must,  he  thinks,  have  been  produced  by 
some  continental  rivers,  since  none  equal  to  such  an  effect  are 
now  found  on  the  island,  and  the  torrents  from  the  rains  are  in- 
considerable.    Our  author  seems  willing  to  pres$  into  his  ser- 
vice earthquakes  and  volcanoes  \  but  of  these  there  are  scarcely 
any  traces ; — they  are  convenient  instruments,  when  any  con- 
siderable changes  are  to  be  accounted   for.     The   fossils   of 
^lalta  are  of  the  calcarepus  kind,  in  which  the  debris  of  nume? 
Tous  shell-fishes,  and  the  harder  parts  of  marine  or  amphibious 
animals,  are  intermixed.     These  seem  to  have  made  little  im- 
pression on  our  author's  system,  though  we  may  ask  whether 
they  do  not  as  strongly  prove  this  island  to  have  risen  from  the 
sea,  as  the  other  appearances  show  that  it  was  once  a  part  pt" 
the  continent.    The  earthquakes  will  serv^e  either  purpose.    The 
terra  Meliiensis  is  a  kind  of  clay,  and  has  been  esteemed  a  cor- 
dial and  sudorific.     It  is  very  probably  a  demulcent,  sheathing 
abraded  surfaces,  to  which  it  is  applied.    Another  kind  of  earth 
is  calcareous,  resembling  the  kaolin  of  China.     Two  lists  of  the 
Maltese  plants  are  subjoined,  from  Cavallini  and  Forskal,  with 
two  others  of  the  rarest  vegetables  in  this  island  ;  and  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  process  of  caprification,  which  we  have  often 
had  occasion  to  notice,  is  inserted.     Torskal's  list  of  fishes  is  also 
copied :  but,  of  the  few  insects  in  this  island,  one  only  is  particU"? 
larly  described — viz.  the  mining  caterpillar  of  the  chevalier  De 
Riville. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  constitution  and  finances  of 
the  order  of  Malta.  This,  however,  like  many  other  respectable 
institutions,  is  now  at  an  end.  If  the  Maltese  be  the  losers, 
the  consequence  is  still  inevitable  •,  and  if  they  have  owed  so 
much  to  the  order  as  M.  De  Boisgelin  contends,  their  punishment 
is  a  just  retribufion  for  their  late  treachery. — Will  Bonaparte 
restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  knights  ?  Has  he  restored  the  govern- 
ment of  any  one  country  which  he  has  betrayed,  or  which  has 
betrayed  itself?  Can  England,  can  Russia,  restore  it  ?  Should 
they  replace  their  enemies,  who  will  again  open  the  door  to  the 
treacherous  invader  ? — This  minuter  history  of  the  constitution 
and  finances  of  the  order  it  is  of  importance  to  preserve  •,  but,  a* 
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now  no  more,  and  of  a  nature  so  minute  and  miscellaneous  as 
not  to  admit  of  an  abstract,  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  the 
particulars  to  the  work  itself. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  contain  the  history  of  Malta 
during  the  dominion  of  the  order.  The  objects  of  its  institu- 
tion, and  the  outline  of  its  history,  are  sufficiently  known;  nor 
need  we  now  analyse  a  series  of  events  often  described,  whose 
interest,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods,  is  lessened  by  distance, 
and  the  little  connexion  they  possess  with  the  political  relations 
of  this  kingdom.  M.  De  Boisgelin's  narrative  is  clear  and  elegant  j 
his  accuracy  and  attention  unimpeachable;  and  the  general 
historian  will  always  recur  to  these  volumes  with  confidence 
and  satisfaction.  We  regret,  however,  that  he  has  not  more  mi- 
nutely and  frequently  quoted  his  authorities,  and  regularly 
placed  the  dates  m  the  margin.  The  famous  siege  is  described, 
with  spirit,  from  Vertot;  and  Qur  author  defends  his  accuracy; 
declaring  that  he  could  produce  authorities  for  every  event.  It 
is  recorded,  that,  when  materials  were  sent  him,  he  replied  that 
his  siege  was  finished.  This  is  explained,  not,  as  usual,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  whole  narrative  was  fictitious,  but  that  the 
materials  offered  did  not  relate  to  the  events,  but  to  the  martial 
prowess  of  individual  knights,  from  whom  those  who  offered  as- 
sistance drew  their  origin,  and  whjch  their  successor^  wished  to 
record. 

As  we  approach  modern  aeras,  the  history  becomes  truly  inter- 
esting; and  the  generous,  the  speedy,  the  gratuitous  and  ample  re* 
lief  granted  to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  Sicily  and  Calabria,  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  on  the  humanity  and  liberality  of  the 
order.  In  France,  in  the  fraptic  and  levelling  moments  of  the 
race  that  then  bore  sway,  the  order  was  soon  an  object  of  its 
jealousy  and  avarice,  as  it  was  composed  of  nobility  and  rich 
proprietors.  Many  of  the  knights  had  also  returned  to  Malta : 
they  were  consequently  emigrants^ — to  be  plundered  and  mur- 
dered. The  assembly  soon  planned  more  direct  attacks ;  and 
the  feelings  of  the  order,  so  highly  honourable  to  them,  ought 
not  to  be  concealed. — 

*  Notwithstanding  all  these  persecutions,  Malta  preserved  a  perfect 
neutrality.  It  never  declared  war ;  and  the  grand-master  only  pro- 
tested in  coniimon  with  other  sovereigns  against  the  horrid  cruelties 
which  at  that  time  dishonoured  France.  Sixty  French  vessels,  richly 
laden,  remained  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  v/inter  of  1793  in  the 
port  of  Malta.  The  grand-master  was  advised  to  seize  upon  them  ; 
but  he  only  answered,  "  that  the  order  was  instituted  to  suffer  in-t 
justice,  not  to  revenge  it,''     Vq1»  iii.  p.  32. 

M.  De  Boisgelin  gives  a  clear  and  consistent  narrative  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  assembly  and  the  directory.  Bonaparte 
ilemanded  admission  ai  an  ally,  to  supply  his  fleet  with  water^ 
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and  to  land  hi^j  troops.  If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  former  in- 
famy of  those  who  gave  the  orders,  and  who  executed  them,  this 
must  form  the  glaring  addition  of  the  most  consummate  treachery 
and  falsehood.  When  admission  was  refused,  the  same  game 
which  had  been  played  in  Switzerland,  here  commenced — intra 
muros  peccqtur  et  extra.  Posts  were  yielded  without  a  blow ;  and  the 
Maltese,  alarmed  by  reports  of  doubtful  and  disguised  treachery, 
knew  not  whom  to  trust.  They  yielded  to  the  assumed  can- 
dour of  their  invaders,  and  were  severely  punished — for  the 
French,  as  in  every  other  instance,  plundered  and  oppressed 
friend  and  foe  :  nor  is  a  stronger  evidence  necessary,  than  that 
of  one  of  the  apostate  knights.  Our  author  traces  the  system 
of  treachery  minutely  in  all  its  branches,  concealing  only  the 
names  of  those  renegadoes  who  have  not  betrayed  themselves. 
The  Maltese  have  expiated  their  faults,  so  far  as  it  was  in  their 
povrer,  by  their  subsequent  exertions.  Their  own  spirited  de- 
fence shows  that  they  were  worthy  of  a  better  fate  tlian  that  of 
french  domination. 

The  Appendix  contains  many  important  documents;  and 
among  these  we  find  an  account  of  the  plates,  and  of  the  au- 
thorities from  whence  they  are  dra-vrn. 

The  map  is  an  excellent  one ;  and  we  perceive — what  might 
have  been  otherwise  suspected — that  the  channel  between 
Malta  and  Sicily  is  shallow.  The  other  plates  represent  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the  order;  the  cos- 
tume ;  various  antiquities ;  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Malta  and 
Messina  ;  a  view  of  the  rock  which  contains  the  supposed  grotto 
of  Calypso,  with  the  interior  of  the  catacombs,  &c.  The 
subjects  are  well  chosen,  but  the  plates  are  not  executed  with 
equal  care  and  elegance:  many  are mezzotintos  alone.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  found  these  volumes  highly  interesting.  They 
are  not  the  meteor  of  a  night,  but  will  claim  a  place  wherever 
solid  and  judicious  hiformation  shall  be  sought. 


Art.  ll.^Public   Characters   of  1803-1801^.     8w.     lOx.  6d, 
Boards.     Phillips.     1804. 

FIVE  volumes  of  this  work  have  appeared,  executed  with 
vigilance  more  or  less  alive,  with  impartiality  unequally  exert- 
ed. The  degree  of  attention  must  be  variable,  as  the  interest 
is  differently  felt ;  for  it  requires  no  great  sagacity  to  perceive 
that  the  source  of  information  is  often  almost  at  home :  the  im- 
partiality is  unequal,  partly  from  the  same  cause,  but,  above  all, 
from  the  political  tendency  of  the  subject.'  We  still  see  a  bias  to 
one  point;  but,  as  the  streani  runs,  it  refines  :  this  bias  is  less  in 
the  later  than  in  the  earlier  volumes.  Yet  the  title  of  *  Public 
ph^racters'  begins  to  be  a  misnomer.    From  the  titular  distincr 
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tions  of  these  characters,-  indeed,  they  are  public;  but  the  degree 
of  publicity,  which  from  their  talents  or  their  peculiar  exertions 
they  have  attained,  is  not  always  considerable.  This  remark,  in 
part  suggested  by  the  volume  before  us,  is  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  contents  of  that  just  advertised.  The  authors  ap- 
pear to  sink  in  the  scale  of  public  life;  and  we  know  not  to  what 
they  may  descend  :  there  axe  public  characters  in  a  very  low  rank. 
Those  whose  lives  form  the  subject  of  the  present  volume 
are.  Sir  Robert  Peel — Admiral  Cornwaliis — Dr.  Kipling — Ge- 
neral Medows — Mr.  Almon — General  Simcoe — Lord  Ellen- 
borough — the  Marquis  of  Buckingham — the  Earl  Temple — 
the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Grenville — Lord  Grenville — General 
Fawcett — the  Duke  of  Oueensborough — the  Margravine  of 
Anspach — General  Dundas — Mr.  Richard  Gough — the  Earl 
of  Carlisle — the  Bishop  of  Gloucester — Lady  Hamilton — Ge- 
neral Paoli — Mr.  Braham — Mr.  Angerstein — Mr.  Pye — the 
Earl  of  Westmoreland — the  Marquis  Wellesley — the  Bishop  of 
Bangor — the  Duke  of  Northumberland — General  Vallancey — 
Lord  Cathcart — Lord  Frankfort — General  Urquhart— Major 
Pvennei — Dr.  Knox — the  Bishop  of  Oxford — Miss  fieward — 
the  Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  introduction  to  the  life  of  sir  Robert  Peel  is  in  many- 
respects  appropriate  ;  and  the  sentiments  are  in  general  just: 
yet  we  fear  that  daily  experience  has  not  always  '  proved  the 
fidelity  of  the  picture  '  displayed  in  these  volumes. 

*  An  author  of  great  celebrity  has  observed,  that  if  the  actions  of 
private  life  were  oftener  detailed,  they  would  profit  the  generality  of 
society  more  than  the  splendid  exploits  of  heroes,  which  they  cau 
seldom  appreciate,  and  perhaps  never  hope  to  imitate.  To  bring 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  its  benefactors,  who  have  contri- 
buted to  promote  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  to  enlarge  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  in  the  fiield,  in  the  senate,  or  in  the 
sciences,  is  the  delightful  province  of  the  'biographer.  And  al- 
though it  be  no  less  his  duty  to  hold  up  to  public  abhorrence,  as 
beacons  stationed  to  warn  the  mariner  of  danger,  those  who  have 
raised  for  themselves  monuments  of  infamy  ;  yet  so  ungrateful  is  the 
task,  that  rather  than  fix  his  eye  on  the  dark  shade  with  the  intense- 
ness  necessary  to  the  investigation  of  character,  he  not  unfrequently 
consigns  them,  from  jnotives  of  pure  charity,  to  oblivion. 

*  The  attempt  to  dehneate  liv'mg  characters,  and  to  appreciate 
their  talents  and  labours,  is  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  is 
usually  imagined  :  for  although  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear  may 
sometimes  warp  the  judgment,  yet  prejudice  cannot  very  much  dis- 
tort, or  panegyric  embellish  the  portrait,  while  the  original  is  every 
day  before  the  eye  of  the  public,  proving  the  fidehty,  or  impeaching 
the  integrity  of  the  painter.*     p.  1. 

We  would  add  an  additional  recommendation  of  these  living 
portraits,  and  remark,  that  not  only  '  the  mirror  held  up  to  na- 
ture,' reflecting  the  ^  very  image  of  the  time,'  is  interesting,  by 
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afFordinf;  salutary  examples  of  imitation,  or  beacons  to  giian! 
against  infamy  j  but  that  even  these  glossy  tales — for  such  the 
biography  of  persons  yet  living  must  sometimes  necessarily  be 
— may  become  occasionally  useful,  by  provoking  a  comparisoii 
between  the  original  and  the  pretended  resemblance. 

The  life  of  sir  Robert  Peel  is  exactly  such  as  we  would  wish 
to  hold  up  to  public  view.  Not  inviting  universal  attention 
by  actions  calculated  to  dazzle  from  their  splendor,  but  com- 
manding esteem  by  conduct  the  most  respectable,  and  ex- 
ertions the  most  truly  humane  and  patriotic,  we  follow  him 
with  interest  in  his  gradual  progress  to  fame  and  opulence. 
In  a  vast  extensive  concern  as  a  cotton-manufacturer,  he  has 
added  to  the  riches  of  the  nation  as  well  as  his  own  j  and  the 
prosperity  of  England  does  not  rest  on  its  woollen  manu- 
factures only.  If,  however,  we  be  rightly  informed,  the  cot- 
ton-manufacture is  at  a  still  higher  pitch  of  prosperity  than 
even  the  biographer  represents  it. 

The  life  of  admiral  Cornvv^aiUs,  which  follows,  is  introduced 
by  some  remarks  on  the  naval  history  of  this  country ;  and  it 
leads  us  to  observe,  that  these  adventitious  discussions  are  per- 
haps too  numerous  in  the  volume  before  us.  Though  introduced 
in  general  with  propriety,  and  sometimes  executed  with  abilitv, 
yet  we  occasionally  feel  them  to  be  impediments  to  our  progress ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  author  does  not  seize  the  appropriate 
distinction  between  modern  and  ancient  naval  armaments — 
the  mille  carina  of  the  Grecian  army  before  Troy  j  the  240  sail 
of  one  of  our  Edwards,  with  which  he  conquered  400  Frencli 
ships ;  and  the  36  sail  of  the  line,  with  which  lord  Howe  sailed 
to  relieve  Gibraltar  in  opposition  to  the  combined  fleets  of  50 
sail.  Lord  Cornwallis  ranks  high  in  riaval  annals,  and  perhaps 
is  only  second  in  history  to  lord  Howe.  His  life  seems  to  be 
written  con  amorcy  witii  the  enthusiasm  of  friendship ;  yet  it  ia 
not  varnished  with  the  artificial  daubing  which  conceals  the 
likeness.  Details,  by  far  too  extensive,  of  naval  history  and 
naval  war,  are  however  admitted. 

A  decent  life,  apparently  from  good  information,  of  Dr. 
Kipling,  dean  of  Peterborough,  is  followed  by  a  fuller  and 
more  panegyrical  biography  of  general  sir  W.  Medows.  The 
narrative  is  full,  and  seemingly  correct.  The  general's  conduct 
in  every  part  of  his  career  calls  forth,  and  we  think  justly, 
the  author's  acclamations.  The  event  in  India,  the  result  of  a 
little  error,  which  would  never  have  stained  a  life  so  truly 
brilliant  and  honourable,  and  which  should  not  have  been  felt 
so  severely,  is  passed  over  too  slightly.  We  know  tliat  it  cast  a 
gloom  on  the  whole  army,  which  the  submission  of  Tippoo, 
•and  the  surrender  of  half  his  dominions,  could  not  dissipate  ^ 
and  the  victory  would  have  been  thought  dearly  purchased,  hac^ 
the  event  been  fatal. 
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TKe  life  of  Mr.  Almon  is  pleasingly  written  ;  and  v/e  hover 
with  pleasure  round  the  scenes  of  political  warfai-e  that  once 
so  greatly  interested  us.  Mr.  Almon  was  on  an  intimate  foot-^ 
ing  with  lord  Temple,  known  to  lord  Chatham^  the  familiar 
friend  of  that  junto  of  wits  and  turbulent  demagogues  headed 
by  John  Wilkes — of  whom  we  must  soon  again  speak  at  length: 
yet  in  Mr.  Almon's  Hfe  of  lord  Chatham  we  could  find  little 
political  acumen,  few  anecdotes  not  repeated  adfast'idium  usque  ; 
and  we  are  confident  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  author  of 
Junius's  Letters,  whom  Mr.  Woodfall  knew  no  better  than  him- 
self. At  this  moment,  unless  the  author  be  alive,  there  is  only 
one  man  acquainted  with  the  secret ;  and  he  is  too  deep  a 
pohtician  to  whisper  it. 

The  life  of  general  Simcoe,  which  follows,  contains  some  er- 
rors>  mixed  with  information  apparently  authentic.  The  gene- 
ral was  not,  we  believe,  born  in  Devonshire ;  and  his  age  seems 
to  be  mistaken.  To  his  other  qualities,  due  attention  is  paid; 
and  he  is  justly  celebrated  for  honour,  liberality,  and  courage  ; 
for  professional  abilities  of  the  higliest  order ;  and  for  extensive 
acquisitions  in  classical  learning  and  other  branches  of  science. 
He  could  not  have  served  '  umler  general  Tarleton,*  who  was 
not  in  the  army  when  general  Simcoe  commanded  a  company, 
and  who,  only  by  the  accident  of  the  latter  being  taken  a  pri- 
soner, gained  rank  over  him.  He  could  scarcely  have  served 
under  lord  Moira,  as  they  were,  we  believe,  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent.  General  Simcoe  has  also  never  been  employed 
in  disciplining  the  army  of  reserve  in  the  western  district. 
What  relates  to  his  conduct  as  governor  of  Upper  Canada  is 
ample,  and  appears  to  be  accurate  ;  and  the  eulogium  on  his 
general  character  will,  we  apprehend,  be  confirmed  by  all 
who  have  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 

Of  lord  EUenborough  the  account  is  full,  and  probably  cor- 
jrect.  We  hear  however,  with  regret,  that  he  was  a  special 
pleader.  Neither  in  law  nor  medicine  can  an  education  of  this 
kind,  which  confines  the  mind  to  a  narrow  routine,  be  expected 
to  produce  great  and  scientific  views ; — as  well  may  a  race- 
horse be  trained  \n  a  mill.  We  shall  select  the  following  anec- 
dote, which,  from  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  parties, 
seems  to  us  highly  interesting. 

*  After  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Lavv--  Vv'cnt  the  r^onlicrn 
circuit,  most  probably  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  he  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  the  influence  of  his  father,  the  bishop  of 
Carhsle.  At  this  period,  the  principal  causes  were  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Wallace  and  Lee,  men  so  distinguished,  that  the  young- 
lawyers  could  aspire  to  their  practice  only  after  they  had  dechned 
it.  Among  the  junior  counsel  were  lord  Auckland,  lord  Eldon,  and 
lord  Alvanley.  Lord  Auckland  soon  abdicated  the  profession  of 
the  lav/  for  pohtics  j  lord  Alvanley  was  induced,  by  the  prospect  oi^ 
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greater  advimtage,  to  remove  to  the  chancery  bar  ;  while  lord  Eldon 
aad  lord  EUenborough  remained  to  divide  between  them  the  rich 
harvest  of  that  field,  which  the  advancement  of  their  great  predc" 
cessors  soon  Icf^  open  to  them, 

*  Wallace  w^s  a  native  of  Ciimbertand,  a)nd  began  the  profession 
of  the  hrw  as  an  attomcy^s  clerk  r  his  circumstances  are  indeed  said 
to  have  been  8/>  low,  tlrat  he  could  not  have  paid  the  sum  which  is 
DOW  required  from  attornics  before  they  can  be  enrolled-.  Thu3  a  re- 
giibtion^  one  of  whose  objects  is  to  exclude  improper  memlK^rs  from 
this  department,  would  have  deprived  the  profession  of  one  of  its 
greatest  oniaments.  His  abilities  gradually  developed  themselves. 
JBe  had  tlie  happiness  oi  feehng  himself  rising  during  the  whole  of 
his  life,  and  of  knowing  that  his  success  was  the  rewai-d  of  tliat 
ability  and  perseverance  with  which  he  had  contended  against  ex- 
traordinary difficulties.  At  Westminster  he  was  constantly  opposed 
to  Dunning  ;  and,  although  inferior  to  his  great  rival  in  genius  and 
aitainments,  he  inaintain&cl  his  ground  by  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  his  legal  knowledge,  and  by  the  vigour  and  industiy  which  he 
diispla^/ed  on  all  oc-rasions.  When  his  canstiftition  had  been  worn 
orat  by  age  and  fatigues,  he  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  seek  be- 
Kefit  from  the  air  of  Devonshire.  At  an  inn  he  met  with  Dunning, 
who,  in  2  still  more  desperate  state,  was  trying  the  same  cxperimtut 
for  the  restoration  c^f  liife  health  ;  and  these  jansen,  who  had  long  acted 
together  in  the  most  busy^  and  laborious  sceiics  of  Kfe,  again  con- 
templated each  other,  at  a  momerit  v/nea  they  expected  h  speedy 
termination  lay  all  their  pursuits..  Tlie  interview  xan'i.t  have  been 
sneJancholy  and  affecting ;  Dunning  died  shortly  after  it  took  place, 
ajid  Wallace  did  not  long  survive  him  \ '     p.  15^. 

1  lie  chairacter  of  lord  Ellenborougb's  oratory  merits  also  di- 
sciuguislied  notice. 

*■  At  the  bar  and  in  the  house  of  commons  lord  EUenborough  was 
the  same  maru  He  transfeiTed  from  the  questions  of  law  to  those  of 
politics  the  copiousness  of  matter,  as  well  as  the  energy  of  thought 
and  language,  by  which  he  had  always  been  distinguished.  He  like- 
wise not  uufrequentiy  displayed  in  the  coui-se  of  debate,  that  inita- 
bilit-y  and  warmth  of  temper  which  characterized  him  as  a  pleader. 
Unlike  Mr.  Erskine,  who,  vrhile  he  reigns  at  the  bar,  maintains  but  a 
secondary  character  in  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Law  always  stood 
forward  in  the  first  rank,  and  never  appeared  inferior  to  the  great  re- 
putartion  he  had  acquired.  This  difference  cannot  be  resolved  into- 
that  species  of  eloquence  v»'hich  Mr.  Ei-skine  has  cultivated..  In  his 
speaking  there  is  nothing  of  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  bar.  His, 
sabtilty,  his  wit,  that  rich  colouring  of  sentiment  and  diction,  which 
distinguishes  his  pleadings  from  all  otliers,.  might  be  applied  witik 
equal  feh'city  to  every  subject  of  diactission- 

'  Concerning  the  character  of  lord  Ellenboroitgh's  .eloqucftcej  it 
may  be  observed  in  general,  that  he  appears  to  aim  more  at  strength 
than  at  elegance.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  oceasionai 
roughness  and  negligence  of  his  sentences  which  docs  not  consist  with 
delicacy  of  taste  and  refinement  of  knowledge.  1 «  him  may  he  apr 
plied  what  Cicero  observes  of  the  great  Romuii  os^tor  Aatonius. 
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"  Verba  ipsa  non  ilia  quidem  elegantiasimo  sermone  :  itaque  dili- 
p-enter  loquendi  laude  caruit,  neque  tamen  est  adinodum  inquinate  1j- 
Jutus." 

"  His  words  were  not  selected  according  to  the  most  elegant  mo- 
dels of  style  ;  lie  therefore  could  not  claim  the  honour  of  speaking 
eloquently ;  yet  his  language  was  not  disagreeably  coarse." 

*  His  faults  seem  to  belong  to  a  mind  too  highly  occupied  to  avoid 
them ;  and,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  more  studied  and  graceful,  his 
hearers  would  be  less  at  leisure  to  receive  the  full  force  of  those  ma.s- 
cuiine  ideas  v/hich  constitute  the  distinguishing  virtues  of  his  speeches. 
Tiie  poignancy  of  his  invectives  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  it 
established  a  salutary  dread  among  his  brethren  at  the  bar,  which  has 
since  been  extended  to  the  meinbej-s  of  the  two  houses,  with  v/hojn 
he  has  had  occasion  to  contend.  The  gravity  and  solemnity  of  his 
manner  was  best  suited  toimpqrtant  causes,  but  he  shewed  himself 
able  to  treat  light  matters  with,  gaiety  arid  wit ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  appeared  more  natural  to  him  to  be  dignified  than  trifiing,' 
p.  164'. 

Lord  Ellenborough  has,  like  sir:Wiiiiam  Blackstone,  been  ac- 
cused of  differing  on  the  bench  from  his  decisions  as  a  barrister; 
and  it  has  been  pointedly  said,  that '  lord  Ellenborough  did  not 
recollect  what  jLcwvi^as.'  .Of  this,  however,  as  in  general  of 
every  thing  most  remotely  differing  from  panegyric,  we  find  no 
hints  in  the  present  life— scarcely  in  thie  present  volum-6. 

The  lives  of  lord  Buckingham  and  the  Grenvilies  offer  little 
novelty:  they  contain,  we  believe,  faithful  pictiires  not  greater 
overcharged,  though  the  narratives  are  too  much  encumbered 
with  debates  and  addresses.  The  Grenvilies  mentioned  in  this 
article  are  the  marquis's  son,  earl  Temple ;  the  right  honourable 
Thomas  Grenville ;  while  a  shorter  and  more  correct  account 
is  introduced  of  lord  Grenville,  whose  life  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  a  biographical  sketch  in  the  third  volume. 

General  sir  William  Fawcett  is  the  next  personage  displayed 
on  this  stage.  In  his  later  years  he  has  been  more  distinguished 
in  the  campaigns  of  subsidising,  tlian  the  fields  of  war.  We 
mean  not  to  cast  any  reflexion  on  him :  his  time  and  his  ta- 
lents have  been  diligently  employed  in  the  service  of  his  country; 
and  if  he  has  been  obhged  to  comply  with  immoderate  terms, 
we  liave  no  reason  to  think  that  any  part  of  the  extravagance 
arose  from  vi-ant  of  sagacity  or  attention. 

The  few  events  in  the  life  of  the  duke  of  Qucenshorough  are 
related  with  propriety  and  decency  :  and  what  nev/  and  original 
irAforniation  cannot  supply  in  that  of  lady  Craven,  is  illied  by 
Tcther  a  too  copious  extract  from  her  travels.  Her  v/orks  aTs 
e<mmerated  with  commendation;  but,  as  they  have  already 
passed  in  review  before  us,  we  need  not  enlarge  on  them. 

Generai  sir  David  Dundas  is  an  officer  of  approved  talents 
and  extensive  experience^  He  appears  pre-eminent  in  the  En- 
glish army,  not  only  on  thdse  accounts^,  but  as  th^  author  q£ 
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the  *  Principles  of  military  Movement  applicable  principally  to 
In-fantry;'  ana  the  *  Rules  and  Regulations  for  Cavalry.'  These 
give  a  general  plan  and  system  to  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
empire,  as  this  system  is  established  by  authority.  In  the  last 
war,  general  Dundas  served  with  distinguished  credit  at  Toulon, 
in  Flanders,  and  in  Holland ;  and  now  commands  in  the  eastern 
district  as  '  general  in  the  field.' 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Richard  Gough  are,  we  believe, 
correctly  detailed:  we  may  add  to  the  subject,  by  remarking  that 
another  edition  of  Camden's  Britannica,  with  numerous  addition^ 
and  corrections,  is  in  the  press,  and  will  probably  soon  appear. 

The  carl  of  Carlisle  is  a  politician  and  a  poet,  but  in  neither 
character  of  the  highest  rank.  As  a  poet,  he  has  hovered  round 
Parnassus  without  taking  any  sublime  flight ;  as  u  politician,  he 
has  filled  the  higher  othces  of  the  state  with  propriety  rather 
than  with  the  dazzling  splendor  of  genius,  or  the  display  of 
very  superior  talents.  The  life  does  not  strike  us  as  a  finished 
composition,  though  sufficiently  full  of  panegyric.  The  petu- 
lant challenge  of  the  rnarquis  de  la  Fayette,  whom  the  severity  of 
the  misfortunes  he  has  experienced  could  only  render  an  object 
of  respect  or  of  pity,  with  his  lordship's  very  dignified  and  pro- 
per answer,  are  omitted. 

Of  Dr.  Huntingford,  the  respectable  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
author  of  the  Marpiy.x  riva,  Movoa-rf^iipixa,  we  have  a  decent  un- 
varnivshed  life ;  and  of  lady  Hamilton  (perhaps  by  way  of  con- 
trast) one  splendidly  and  meretriciously  adorned.  Some  of  the 
idle  stories  circulated  to  her  prejudice  are  here  denied  j  but 
anonymous  reports  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  yield  to  anony- 
mous refutation  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  are  but 
little  entitled  to  regard. 

General  Paoli's  character  and  conduct  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  and  some  suspicion.  As  tlie  qualities  of 
every  one  in  tiiis  volume  must  be  open,  fair,  candid,  honourable, 
and  praisev/orthy,  so  is  the  general's.  Truth  may  perhaps  lie 
between ;  and  we  see  many  marks  of  the  author's  not  having 
penetrated  very  deeply  into  the  subject.  The  earlier  history  of 
Corsica,  witli  its  various  revolutions,  is  well  compacted  and 
advantageously  detailed. — Could  no  one  have  informed  the 
writer  that  Paoli  declined  the  numerous  and  pressing  inyitations 
of  Mrs.  Macauley  ? 

The  life  of  Mr.  Braham,  the  vocal  performer,  like  all  those 
communicated  by  Dr.  Busby,  is  judicious  and  scientific,  display- 
ing equal  taste  and  professional  knowledge.  That  of  Mr,  An- 
gerstein,  a  merchant  of  the  first  respectability,  who  equally  de- 
lights in  assisting  those  in  distress,  in  patronising  the  fine  arts, 
and  promoting  every  public-spirited  design,  is  well  executed, 
though  ill  an  inferior  style. 

The  poet  laureat  is  ueicrib«d  at  some  length ;  yet  we  find  no 
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acute  analysis  of  his  peculiar  talents :  indeed  the  laurel  has,  of 
late  years,  seldom  decorated  the  heads  of  those  wTio  have  merited 
the  true  Parnassian  wreath.  In  the  annual  returns  of  rhyming 
panegyric,  even  Warton's  muse  sometimes  flagged. 

Of  lord  Westmoreland  u^e  lind  little  information,  except  that 
he  possesses  a  countenance  of  much  severity,  that  he  made  good 
Latin  verses  at  school,  and  ran  away  with  miss  Child. — Dees  the 
writer  mean  to  be  severe,  or  the  contrary,  by  telling  us  that  his 
lordship's  '  vote  was  always  in  the  affirmative  during  Mr.  Pitt's 
administration?' 

Of  the  marquis  Wellesiey  the  notice  is  incomplete.  Of 
his  conduct,  previous  to  his  going  to  India,  we  find  but  a 
scanty  sketch,  though  he  was,  at  one  time,  a  conspicuous  po- 
litical figure.  Of  his  conduct  in  India  the  account  is  equally 
imperfect,  since  the  numerous  diihculties  which  it  was  his  for- 
tune to  encounter  in  the  early  period  of  the  war  with  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  east,  are  not  noticed.  "We  suspect  that  the  bio- 
grapher had  heard  the  story  of  *  the  geese,*  and  that  it  had  chill- 
ed the  warmth  of  panegyric.  The  future  historian  will,  we 
trust,  be  more  correct.  We  ought,  however,  to  add,  that  his 
lordship's  conduct  in  seizing  and  fortifying  the  island  of  Pciim, 
which  commands  the  navigation  through  the  Gulf  of  Cambay, 
is-  mentioned  with  suitable  commendation  and  the  warmth  of 
cordial  applause. 

Dr.  Cleaver,  bishop  of  Bangor,  and  head  of  Brazen-nose  col- 
lege, is  next  mentioned  with  due  respect ;  and  this  short  life 
is  followed  by  a  proper  tribute  to  the  talents  and  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland.  Of  general  Vallancey,  and  his 
etymological  reveries,  we  find  a  distinct  and  a  very  appropri- 
ate account.  It  is  indeed  written  with  the  discriminating  pen 
of  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  subject — perhaps  one  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Collectanea.  Some  very  curious  and  inte- 
resting anecdotes,  with  some  singular  letters  on  the  subjects 
which  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  the  general,  are  inserted. 

The  military  life  of  lord  Cathcart,  now  commander  in  chief 
in  Ireland,  is  next  detailed  at  some  length,  with  suiTicient  pre- 
cision, and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  with  due  impartiality.  That 
of  Mr.  Lodge  Evans  Morris  (now  lord  Frankfort)  follows. 
His  lordship  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the 
prince  of  Wales's  claim  to  the  succession  during  the  political 
demise  of  the  king,  and  afterwards  of  the  union.  Of  major-ge- 
neral Urquhart,  tlie  account  is  concise,  and  not  peculiarly  inte- 
resting. 

The  life  of  major  Rennel  is  sufficiently  full;  and,  as  the 
warmth  of  panegyric  may  be  here  indulged  without  censure,  we 
found  it  more  congenial  to  our  feelings  than  in  some  of  the  other 
sketches.  Though  we  have  occasionally  differed  from  major 
Rennel  in  various  geographical  speculations,  we  higlily  appreciate 
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his  talents,  and  can  join  with  pleasure  in  his  commendatTorf. 
The  author  is  ilot  aware  of  one  fact— that  major  Rennel  had 
once  nearly  lost  his  life  by  a  perfidious  attack  from  the  cavalry 
of  an  Asiatic  chief,  while  engaged  in  his  geographical  inquiries  ; 
and,  in  tlie  list  of  his^  works,  the  reader  should  have  been  told  to 
what  volumes  his  Memoirs  have  been  annexed. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Knox  is  full  j  and,  though  panegyrical,  is  m 
general  just.  He  seems  well  knov/n  to  his  biographer,  who 
treats  hia  failings  v;ith  a  gentle  and  an  niFectionate  hand.  Yet 
we  think  he  says  enough  to  explain  why  he  still  drudges  in  a: 
school,'  and  has  to  lament  the  want  of  any  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment. ■  YVe  own,  from  otir  experience  of  life,  we  have  been 
often, led  to  think  that  imprudence  is  often  the  truer  appellation, 
when  ill  luck  or  misfortunes  have  been  blamed.  Dr.  Knox's 
learning  and  talentk  are  unquestionable  ;  and  his  various  publi- 
cations .are  elegant,  correct,  and  judicious :  their  tendency  is. 
most  strictly  moral,  their  piety  cheerful  and  pure. 

Of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Randolph,  we  need  say  little.. 
His  character  as  a  scholar,  and  his  conduct  as  a  professor,  are 
above  receiving  any  additional  lustre  from  our  commendation. 

An  Appendix  is  very  properly  subjoined  to  this  volume, 
^consisting of  additions,  corrections,  and  enlargements  of  me- 
moirs contained  in  the  former  volumes  of  the  work.'  We  pre- 
sume that  this  is  intended  for  the  general  title.  In  this  Appen- 
dix v/e  have  only  the.  ^  enlarged'  memoirs  of  miss  Seward,  and 
the  bishop  of  Meath.  The  former  is  a  very  full  account  of  this 
pleasing  poetess  and  amiable  woman,  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
seems  to  l^now  her  well.  Should  aur  suspicions  not  prove  true, 
she  will  not,  we  trust,  consider  the  remark  as  uncivil,  that  she 
has  studied  with  so  much  success  the  Pythagorean  precept 
yvw'h  creatroy.  We  cannoty  however,  be  mistaken  in  at  least  the 
following  passage. — 

*  Often  also  does  she  acknowledge,  that  her  taste  for  the  pictu- 
resque and  exalted  writing,  no  less  than  to  the  noblest  of  our  poets, 
is  indebted  to  compositions  which,  have  neither  measure  nor  rhyme, 
nor  yet  assume  the  elevated  style  of  the  orient,  but  which  possess  the 
essence  of  the  best  poetry,  dramatic  spirit,  and  Shakspearian  truth  of 
character ;  conversations  and  letters,  which  disclose  the  latent  and 
subtle  motives  of  human  actions  with  force  and  truth,  superior  even 
to  our  best  moral  essayists,  and  adorned  with  historic  and  classic  al- 
lusions, strokes  of  description,  that  bring  every  scene  and  every  per- 
son of  the  volumes  distinctly  to  the  eye,  and  sentiments  of  resistless 
povv^er  to  awaken  piety,  and  to  energi/e  virtue.  Readers  who  know 
impartially  to  appreciate  literary  excellence,  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  the  works  alluded  to  are  the  Clarissa  and  the  Grandison  of 
Richardson,^     p.  ^-i^. 

The  enlarged  life  of  Dr.  O'Beirne  contains  nothing  that  merits 
any  particular  remark  in  tliis  place. 


(     25?     ) 

Art.  III. — The  Guide  to  ImmortaUty  :  or^  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Doctrine  of  Christ,  by  the  four  Evangelists,  digested  into  ont 
continued  Narrative,  accorditig  to  the  Order  of  Time  and  Place 
laid  doiun  by  Archbishop  Neivcome ,  in  the  Words  of  the  esta^ 
blished  Version:  ijoith  Improvements ;  and  illustrated  vnith  Notes 
moral,  theological,  and  explanatory,  tending  to  delineate  the  true 
Character  and  Genius  of  Christianity.  By  Robert  Felloives, 
A.M.SFols.    8vo.     1/.  4j-.    Boards.    White.     1804. 

THE  work  whicli  we  are  now  called  upon  to  notice,  ii 
grounded  on  the  Diatessaron  of  the  celebrated  professor  White. 
The  utility  of  that  pubUcation  cannot  be  called  in  question ;  and 
if  even  scholars  have  found  it  advantageous  that  the  incidents 
of  our  Saviour's  life,  which  are  scattered  in  the  writings  of  the 
four  evangelists,  should  be  collected  into  one  focus,  to  the  un- 
lettered believer  it  must  be  highly  beneficial.  Mr.  Fellowes's 
publication,  however,  is  not  merely  a  translation  of  the  doctor's 
labour :  in  some  instances  it  departs  from  it,  particularly  in  the 
account  of  the  resurrection ;  in  which  Benson  and  Newcome 
are  followed  in  preference  to  Townson.  These  volumes  are 
further  enriched  with  very  copious  notes,  drawn  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Grotius,  Rosenmliller,  Newcome,  Wakefield,  and  other 
commentators.  The  spirit  of  piety  which  Mr.  Fellowes  mani- 
fests, claims  our  reverence  and  demands  our  respect.  We  cannot 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  goodness  of  his  intentions  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief.  But,  while  we  admit  that  he  is  actuated  by 
the  best  of  principles — that  of  propagating  what  he  considers  as 
pure  and  uncorrupted  Christianity, — we  cannot  give  our  assent 
to  many  of  his  opinions.  We  cannot,  for  instance,  conceive,  '  if 
parliament  were  to  interpose  its  authority  to  grant  a  relief  from 
subscription  to  articles,  and  to  accept  a  general  profession  of 
faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  revelation  instead  of  that  sub- 
scription, that  the  security  of  the  established  church  would  be 
increased.'  We  do  not  even  believe  that  it  would  'tend  to  allay 
the  \nrulence  of  religious  animosity,  and  to  produce  an  unity  of 
affection.'  Man  (such  is  the  perverseness  of  our  nature)  rarely 
rests  satisfied  with  thinking  as  he  pleases ;  he  wishes  to  bring 
others  also  to  adopt  his  sentiments.  V/ere  not  this  the  case,  we 
should  not  hear  so  much  against  subscription  to  the  articles  of 
the  church ;  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  them  would  deem 
it  sufficient  to  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  acknowledging 
their  truth.  Mr.  Fellowes's  scheme  would  introduce  into  our 
churches  men  of  all  descriptions, — Papists,  Arians,  Soclnians, 
Trinitarians,  Unitarians :  and  the  people  would  be  instructed 
one  day  to  adniit  as  true,  what  to-morrow  they  would  be  called 
upon  to  reject  as  false.  What  sort  of  unity  of  affection  this 
must  produce,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  If  we  also  con- 
sider what  this  gentleman  remarks  upon  the  propriety  of  ad- 
mitting self-appointed  teachers,  we  are  satisfied  that  his  plan, 
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instead  of  contributing  to  the  security  of  the  established  church, 
would  inevitably  destroy  it.  With  respect  to  the  duty  in- 
cumbent on  every  minister,  of  preaching  nothing  but  what  he 
thinks  conformable  to  the  Scriptures,  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Fellowes.  We  do  not,  however,  admit  the  conclusion  wiiich  he 
draws  from  this  principle,  viz.  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  preach  doc- 
trines contrary  to  those  contained  in  the  articles  of  his  church. 
We  should  rather  say,  he  ought  to  desist  from  his  ministerial 
functions.  Mr.  Fellowes,  indeed,  speaks  of  doctrines  which  can 
be  proved  to  have  no  fotmdation  in  Scripture,  When  the  tenets 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  proved  to  militate  against  the  sapred 
ranon,  we  have  no  doubt  of  their  being  abandoned.  We  are 
satisfied,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  cur  author,  that  Barrow, 
Taylor,  and  Tillotson,  never  believed  them  to  do  so.  Among 
the  doctrines  which  INIr.  Fellowes  considers  as  erroneous,  we 
may  mention  those  of  original  sin,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and 
the  Trinity.  To  enter  minutely  into  these  subjects,  would  far 
exceed  our  limits  •,  and,  after  so  much  has  been  written  upon 
them,  would  be  unnecessary.  That  human  nature  is  corrupt, 
and  that  man  is  not  in  the  state  in  which  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  our  first  parents  were  created,  we  think  evident.  We 
think  it  clear,  also,  that  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles  believed 
that  Christ  died  and  rose  again ;  not  merely  to  evince  the  possi- 
bility or  certainty  of  the  resurrection,  as  Mr.  Fellowes  supposes, 
but  to  make  some  sort  of  atonement  and  sacrifice  for  sin.  Such 
opinions,  indeed,  are  called  by  this  v/riter  'puerile  conceits,  that 
are  the  production  of  a  mind  not  fitted  for  grander  views  of  the 
ways  of  God.'  But  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by  hard  names  : 
and  while  so  able  a  man  as  bishop  Butler  must  share  the  censure 
with  us,  we  are  easy  under  it.  Speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, this  learned  prelate  observes,  *  the^  doctrine  of  this  epistle 
plainly  is,  that  the  legal  sacrifices  were  allusions  to  the  great  and 
final  atonement  to  be  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  not  that 
this  was  an  allusion  to  those.  Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  ex- 
press or  determinate  than  the  following  passage  ;  //  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin,  Where- 
fore, ivhen  he  cometh  into  the  ivorld,  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering 
(i.  e.  of  bulls  and  of  goats)  thou  luculdest  not ;  but  a  body  hast 
thou  prepared  me — Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  luill,  0  God.  By  luhich  ive 
are  sanctified  through  the  offering  cf  the  body  of  Josus  Christ  once 
for  all.  And,  to  add  one  passage  more  of  the  like  kind:  Christ 
was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  :  and  tmto  them  that  look 
for  him,  shall  he  appear  a  second  time  without  sin — i.  e.  without 
bearing  sin,  as  he  did  at  his  first  coming,  by  being  an  offering 
for  it ;  without  having  our  iniquities  Tigmirlaid  upon  him  ;  vv'ith- 
put  being  any  more  a  sin-offering : — wito  them  that  look  for  him^ 
shall  he  appear  a  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation  J  *    Indeed, 

*  Butler's  Analogy,  p.  242.  Ed  Oxon. 
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as  the  same  judicious  author  further  remarks^  the  inspired 
writers  speak  of  this  *  in  great  variety  of  expression.'  They  obr 
serve  that  Jesus  suffered  for  sins — the  just  for  the  unjust:  that  he 
himself  gave  his  life  a  raiisom :  that  he  redeemed  us  ivith  his  blood. 
Mr.  Fellowes  may  attempt  to  avoid  the  force  of  these  strong  ex- 
pressions, by  repeating  what  he  has  said  in  a  note  at  p.  306  of  the 
first  volume  : — *  Our  Lord  seems  to  intimate^  that  in  some  future 
period  of  time  the  true  genius  of  his  religion  ivould  be  better  understood 
than  it  ivas  then,  even  by  his  disciples  themselves  :*  or  he  may  again 
allege  what  he  has  said  in  a  note  in  the  third  volume — 

*  Those  who  prefer  religious  speculations  to  the  practice  of  reli- 
•  gion,  or  who  wish  to  keep  alive  the  memory  and  to  rekindle  the  heat 
of  controversies  whose  lustre  and  whose  interest  have  long  since  been 
lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  7nay  dedicate  the  best  portion  of  their  days  to  the 
fruitless  steady  of  that  impervtotuly  dark  and  iriextricahly  beivildering  pO'- 
lemical  matter,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  apostolical  epistles;  but  those 
nuho  love  pure  and  unsophisticated  Christianity,  will  rather  seek  it,  where 
it  is  principally  to  be  found,  and  with  the  least  mixture  of  alloy, — in  the 
discourses  of  Christ,  as  they  are  recorded  in  the  divine  memoirs  of  the 
evangelists.'     Vol.  iii.  p.  231. 

This  is  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  Indeed.  We  should  have 
thought  that  every  Christian  would  have  admitted  the  decision 
of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter  as  satisfactory  on  any  controverted  que- 
stion. The  only  dispute  we  ever  expected  to  meet  with,  was  con- 
cerning the  sentiments  which  they  maintained.  If,  however,  their 
writings  be  not  only  dark  and  bewildering,  but  likewise  sophisti- 
cal, any  appeal  to  them  will  be  vain  :  we  may  at  once  throw  them 
into  the  flames.  Is  it  possible  for  a  believer,  a  sincere  believer, 
to  imagine  that  St.  Paul  either  did  not  understand  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion,  or  that  he  misrepresented  its  doctrines  ? 
Is  it  conceivable  that  a  man  called  to  his  oihce  and  ministry  by 
a  miracle  as  stupendous  as  It  was  unexpected,  should  send  forth 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel?  Appointed  by  the  same 
Lord,  guided  by  the  same  Spirit,  as  the  evangelists  themselves, 
we  deem  it  impossible  for  him  to  have  done  so.  If  he  who  was 
not  *  a  v/hit  behind  the  chiefest  apostles'  can  be  supposed  to  have 
misrepresented  or  misunderstood  the  pure  precepts  of  his  master, 
or  not  to  have  had  the  fullest  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  his  of- 
fice and  the  reason  of  his  suiferings,  we  can  have  no  certainty 
that  any  of  the  sacred  writers  were  not  in  the  same  situation. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious :  upon  this  principle,  the  evangelists 
themselves  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

We  do  not  apprehend  that  many  will  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Fellowes  with  regard  to  the  apostolical  epistles.  Nor  do  we 
conceive  that  his  ideas  respecting  the  prophetic  characters  among 
the  Jews  will  be  commonly  received :  as  far  as  we  can  collect, 
he  seems  to  think  that  tfee  prophets  were  men  with  whose  intel- 
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lectual  powers  the  Spirit  of  God  co-operated  in  the  same  man-' 
ner  as  it  always  does  with  those  of  other  persons  equally  pure 
and  upright.  He  appears  to  believe,  *  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  they  penetrated  more  and  more  into  the  unseen  intentions 
of  God  i  they  took  a  wider  survey  of  his  moral  government^ 
till,  by  degrees,  they  were  convinced  that  the  Mosaic  ritual  was 
only  the  infant  rudiments  of  a  better  dispensation.'  The  pro- 
phets, therefore,  were  not  so  much  occupied  in  typically  deline- 
ating an  individual,  as  in  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  expect 
a  more  perfect  religious  disj^nsation.  Mr.  Fellowes  further 
supposes,  that,  when  these  holy  m.en  prefaced  their  harangues 
with  such  words  as, — '  The  words  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  sayings* 
or  *  Thus  saith  the  I^ord^ — it  ivas  ?iot  in  co7isequcnce  of  any  oral  or 
audible  comtnumcation  of  the  Deity  ;  hut  ivhat  thty  uttered  was  merely 
the  suggestions  cf  their  own  minds ,  secretly  assisted  by  the  spirit  of 
Jehovah.  He  imagines,  likewise,  that,  when  our  Lord  explained 
to  his  disciples,  from  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  things  con- 
cerning himself,  he  merely  showed  them  *the  folly  of  applying 
to  himself,  and  to  the  period  of  his  coming,  all  the  metaphorical, 
the  exaggerated  and  poetical,  delineations  of  great  national  tri- 
umph and  glory  which  their  prophets  and  most  admired  bards 
had  drawn  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  present  by  the  anticipation  of  the 
future;  or  In  tranquil  and  happier  times,  when  they  gave  an  un- 
restrained scope  to  the  fervour  of  their  imagination  and  the  ef- 
fusions of  their  joy.'  Now  this  appears  to  us  to  explain  away 
the  prophetic  character — if  not  entirely,  yet  in  a  great  measure  ; 
and  to  destroy  all  the  evidence  which  can  be  deduced  from  pro- 
phecy, in  attestation  of  the  person  and  ollices  of  the  Messiah. 
On  this  scheme  of  things,  the  prophets  were  merely  pious  and 
religious  men,  who  said  that  they  were  commissioned  by  God, 
only  because  they  believed  that  what  they  commanded  was 
agreeable  to  his  will ;  the  propliecies  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  the  SaviCur  of  the  world,  are  merely  the  warm 
effusions  of  a  poetic  genius.  It  is  not  wonderful,  that,  influenced 
by  this  persuasion,  Mr.  Fellowes  should  think,  that,  when  the 
evangelists  say  '  so  that  this  or  that  was  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophets,'  they  only  borrow  language  descriptive 
of  a  particular  fact  or  event  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  accom-* 
modate  it  to  signify  a  similar  fact  or  event  in  the  New.  We, 
however,  see  no  occasion  for  all  this  forced  interpretation.  God 
must  be  supposed  able  to  convey  his  will  to  any  man  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  convince  him  that  he  is  directed  by  the  Almighty : 
and  the  prophets  have  declared  that  his  commands  were  ex- 
pressly made  known  to  them ;  that  by  him  they  were  com- 
missioned to  speak  to  his  people.  Why  then  reject  this  plains 
and  intelligible  account,  for  an  hypothesis  not  more  clear,  and 
much  less  satisfactory  ? 
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The  reader  will  find  many  other  novel  opinions  in  the  notes 
which  accompany  the  volumes  under  consideration.  Among 
these,  we  may  notice  his  account  of  the  manna  with  which  the 
Israelites  were  fed  in  the  wilderness.  He  imagines  that  it  was 
not  afforded  to  them  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
but  was  a  common  and  natural  production.  Yet,  as  a  miracle 
was  unquestionably  wrought  in  one  instance, — viz.  in  preserving 
from  corruption  what  was  collected  for  the  Sabbath, — why  not 
in  the  other  ? 

*  Nee  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
Incident,' 

is  a  Tcry  good  maxim ;  but,  like  other  good  things,  may  be  carried 
to  an  extreme.  The  idea,  also,  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Saviour 
would  have  been  almost  as  convincing  to  reflecting  minds  if  not 
a  single  miracle  had  been  wrought  in  its  support,  we  deem  some- 
what peculiar,  though  neither  impious  nor  offensive. 

We  had  proposed  to  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Fel- 
lowes's  style  and  manner;  but  the  length  to  which  we  have  extend- 
ed our  remarks  will  not  allow  us  to  do  so.  We  have  only  time  to 
mention  his  sentiments  on  the  temptation  of  Christ.  This  he  es- 
teems to  be  a  relation  of  a  real  event ;  but  supposes  that  by  the  de- 
vil is  meant* some  artful  and  ambitious  man  among  his  country- 
men, possessed  of  influence  and  power,  and  who  was  fluctuating 
in  doubt  respecting  the  real  character  of  Jesus;  that  is,  whether 
he  were  the  Messiah,  or  only  an  impostor  whom  he  might  bring 
over  to  second  his  own  secret  projects  of  aggrandisement.'  This 
is  merely  the  outline  of  the  picture;  those  who  would  '\vish  to  see 
it  filled  up,  we  must  refer  to  the  volumes  themselves.  We  shall 
only  remark  upon  it,  that  to  us  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
^hat  it  labours  unSer  one  of  tlxe  strongest  of  the  objections  which 
has  been  urged  against  Mr.  Farmer's  explanation, — that  of  its  be- 
ing fanciful  in  the  extreme.  We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present 
occasion  to  observe  that  it  afix)rds  us  great  regret  to  find  that  Mr. 
Fellowes's  candid  and  modest  manner  occasionally  gives  way  to 
something  like  asperity  and  want  of  liberality.  Thus,  in  the  note 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  he  says — 

*  I  am  far  from  laying  claim  to  any  large  portion  of  >vhat  is  calle4 
orthodoxy,  and  which  is  usually  found  associated  with  a  greater  share 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  than  will  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  men 
who  are  more  intent  on  everlasting  truth  than  perishable  gain.* 

So  again — 

*  I  shall  here  make  no  attempt  to  dispute  the  gift  of  triple  Right 
in  those  who  think  that  they  can  descry  a  distinction  of  persons  amid 
the  clouds  and  darkness  that  cover  the  summit  of  mount  Sinai.' 

Mr.  Fellowes  surely  ought  to  have  remembered  that  observa- 
tions of  this  sort  can  be  productive  of  no  good  efi^ect,  and  th?it 
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they  are  only  calculated  to  produce  animosity  among  persons, 
who,  though  they  may  think  differently  on  particular  points  of 
religion,  may  yet  all  be  distinguished  for  piety,  candour,  and  ex- 
tensive learning.  We  are  the  last  to  impute  improper  views  to  any 
.writer,  and  Mr.  Fell  owes  is  among  the  last  to  whom  we  should 
•impute  them:  but  we  cannot  forget  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences which  no  very  dissimilar  conduct  once  produced  in  this 
kingdom.  The  cry  against  the  established  church  was  not  much 
more  violent  in  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  than  it  is  at 
present  ^  and  who  can  presume  to  determine  to  what  this  spirit 
of  defaming  the  regular  clergy  may  ultimately  tend  ?  To  read 
some  of  this  gentlem.an's  publications,  one  would  suppose  that 
priests  and  bishops  constituted  Antichrist  himself.  We  could 
produce  other  instances  in  which  Mr.Fellowes  has,  for  a  moment, 
lost  sight  of  his  wonted  charity  and  temper :  we  shall  however 
content  ourselves  with  a  single  instance.  Speaking  of  the  Pha- 
risees, who  wore  phylacteries  of  an  immoderate  length,  he  says,— ^ 

*  In  much  tha  sain 3  manner  as  a  declining  sect  among  us  were  onc^ 
wont  to  calculate  sanctity  ly  the  number  of  square  inches  contained  in  the 
brim  of  their  bats  ;  or  as  a  more  flourishing  fraternity  seem  to  estimate  it 
by  the  number  of  degrees  of  longitude  'which  their  devotion  can  produce  he^ 
(•ween  the  nose  and  the  chin,*     Vol.  ii.  P .  377. 

We  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Fellowes,  upon  re-con- 
sideration, will  be  ready  to  draw  his  pen  through  remarks  of  this 
nature — remarks  which  ill  accord  v/ith  the  subject  of  his  pub- 
lication, and  which  are  not  only  out  of  place,  but  intemperate 
and  illiberal.  We  agree  with  him  that  religion  cannot  be  injured 
by  fair  discussion ;  but  we  would  have  that  discussion  conducted 
with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  inoffensiveness^  of  manner. 

We  have  said  that  this  work  is  not  merely  a  translation  of  Dr, 
White's  Diatessaron.  We  said  translation,  because  the  common 
version  of  the  Scriptures  is  frequently  departed  from,  in  favour 
of  one  which  is  deemed  more  consonant  to  the  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage. In  such  a  publication  we  haye  no  objection  to  it;  but 
we  have  some  doubts  how  far  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt 
this  plan  in  a  version  of  the  Bible  intended  for  general  use.  We 
should  wish  every  error  to  be  removed  from  so  important  a 
work ;  but  there  is  an  air  of  majesty  and  grandeur  in  the  vulgar 
version,  which  we  cannot  but  admire,  and  which  we  are  un- 
willing to  lose. 

Our  opinion,  as  to  the  merits  and  defects  of  Mr.  Fellowes*s 
volumes,  will  be  easily  collected  from  what  has  been  already 
said.  It  will  be  seen,  that  of  this  gentleman's  sincerity  and  piety 
we  have  the  fullest  conviction  *,  and  that,  although  we  have  strong; 
objections  to  the  sentiments  which  he  maintains  on  some  of  the 
most  important  subjects,  yet  we  have  a  just  sense  of  his  zeal  fo^ 
the  promotion  of  Christianity. 
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Art.  IV. — An  Inquiry  inta  the  Piinciples  of  Harmony  In  Lan-^ 

gnaQ;e,  and  of  the  Mechanism  of  VerSe,  modern  and  ancifnt.    By 

tyillinm  Mitford,  'Esq.    The  Second  Edition,  'with  Improveme72t 

■  afid  large  Addition.  Svo.  Is..  Boards.  Cadeil^WDavies.  1804'. 

OF  this  elegant  work  the  first  edition  was  piiblished  anoHy- 
mously  in  1774  :  it  is  nov/  avowed  by  the  excellent  and  learn'ed 
historian  of  Greece,  and  has  been  extended  from  288  to  434p 
pages  5  so  that  the  original  matter  is  increased  ojle  half,  besides 
being  penetratingly  revised.  The  book  stiil  preserves,  however, 
an  outlandish  Grecism  of  form,  which  is  tailed  classical,  thoqgh 
felt  as  barbarous  :  it  strikes  as  the  work  of  a  scholar  fresh  from 
his  Dionysius  about  Composition,  who-  yet  thinks  in  the  track, 
and  arranges  by  the  categories,  of  ancient  rhetoricians.  Ther^ 
is  notliing  native,  nothing  racy,  in  tlie  train  of  thought  or  ex- 
pression. The  style,  truly  Attic,  is  made  up  with  the  smallest  pos-r 
sibie  proportion  of  substantives  and  verbs;  but  conjunctions  and 
particles  of  all  sorts  are  sifted  about  every  where:  as  if  sand  were 
more  essential  to  mortar  than  lime,  and  mortar  to  an  edifice  than 
brick  and  stone.  It  recalls  the  writings  of  Shaftesbury  and  Har- 
ris. With  them,  connectives  outnumber  the  things  to  be  joined : 
like  Xerxes,  they  provide  more  chains  than  captives.  Included 
phrases,  as  artfully  linked  as  needlessly  interposed,  that,  like 
nests  of  boxes,  have  each  their  interior  subordinate  dependen- 
cies, unfold,  one  after  another,  with  diverting  profusion ;  but 
seem  made  only  to  contain  one  another.  Buts,  therefores,  evens, 
HOWS  and  soes,  thuses,  thens,  ors,  howevers  and  moreovers,  like  idle 
festoons  of  the  stage-dancers,  pull  into  formal  files  the  separated 
groups  of  v/ords,  and  seriously  prolong  the  slow  length  of  their 
v/inding  periods  beyond  the  ken  and  compass  of  recollection. 
Mr.  Mitford,  hov/cver,  is  a  neater  writer  than  these  philologists* 

It  would  be  toilsome  to  read  anew  both  the  former  and 
latter  edition  of  his  Inquiry,  in  order  to  confine  our  commen- 
tary to  the  additional  matter ;  and  were  it  easy,  it  would  be 
useless.  Why  should  we  not  again  advert  to  topics  previously 
discussed  ?  A  new  generation  of  readers  can  bear  with  repeti- 
tions, if  they  occur :  a  new  generation  of  commentators  may 
return  to  forsaken  questions,  without  treading,  like  Alpine  mules, 
in  the  transverse  furrows  of  their  predecessors'  steps.  Grammar, 
criticism,  philology,  have  within  thirty  years  occupied  the  minds 
and  employed  the  pens  of  many  domestic  and  many  continental 
speculators :  the  comparative  anatomy  of  languages  is  better  un- 
derstood than  of  yore;  and  the  *  principles  oi  harmony'  (if  the  word 
may  now  be  tolerated,  where  successive,  not  conspiring,  sounds  aro 
in  question)  are  become  less  undefinable.  As  our  author  sup- 
plies rather  a  treatise  than  a  theory,  v/e  have  a  scheme  to  com- 
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ment,  not  a  system  to  refute  :  our  remarks,  therefore,  will  re- 
spect those  sections  only  which  we  suppose  defective.  There  are 
few  such :  the  distribution  of  topic  is  comprehensive  \  and  the 
examples  adduced  are  chosen  with  an  accuracy  of  taste,  and  a  pre- 
cision, or  propriety,  which  display,  not  the  mere  dilettante^  but 
the  connoisseur. 

The  first  section  is  confined  to  the  definition  of  terms. 

The  second  undertakes  a  survey  of  the  sounds  of  English 
j5peech;  and  of  the  manner  of  representing  them  by  written  cha- 
racters. It  is  justly  observed,  that  we  have  seven  simple  vowel 
sounds : 

1.  The  sound  heard  in  nvany  ivarren,  call ^  falling;  which  may 
be  spelled  aw. 

2.  The  sound  heard  in  can,  fallow ,  father ,  example ;  which 
may  be  spelled  ah, 

3.  The  sound  heard  in  tale,  famous ;  which  may  be  spelled 
a. 

4.  The  sound  heard  in  he,  evil ;  which  may  be  spelled  e. 

5.  The  sound  heard  in  so,  rosy  j  which  m^ay  be  spelled  o. 

6.  The  sound  heard  in  dull,  running,  sully ,-  which  may  be 
spelled  uh. 

7.  The  sound  h^ard  in  truly,  lured;  which  maybe  spelled (?<?. 
We  have  also  seven  vowel  characters, — a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  w,  y;  but 

they  are  not  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  these  sounds :  two 
of  them,  w  and  y,  often  include  an  aspirate  sound :  two  of  them, 
i  and  u,  often  represent  diphthongal  sounds. 

These  vowels  form  a  circle  of  sounds  :  if  they  were  arranged 
a,  ah,  aw,  o,  oo,  uh,  e,ox o,  go,  uh,  e,  a,  ah,  jw,the  contiguous  sounds 
would  be  next  each  other  :  if  arranged  uh,  e,  a,  ah,  aw,  o,  oo, 
the  average  or  middle  sound  would  have  the  central  situation. 

Mr.  Mitford  detects  (p.  15)  only  four  diphthongs  in  our  lan- 
guage *,  those  occurring  in  fne,  due,  coin,  and  out.  There  are 
many  more.  An  obvious  omission  is  the  sound  heard  in  low, 
shew,  bestow.  But  it  deserves  notice,  that,  in  all  our  diphthongs, 
one  of  the  two  vowels  is  twice  as  long  as  the  other.  The  diph- 
thongal sound  in  fine,  consists  of  ah  and  e ;  of  which  the  ah  is  the 
long  and  the  e  the  short  sound.  Due,  is  e  and  oo ;  coin,  aw 
and  e ;  cut,  ah  and  do ;  low,  aw  and  qo. 

With  seven  vowels,  thirty-six  iambic  diphthongs  are  possible, 
or  diphthongs  where  the  first  of  the  two  vowel  sounds  is  the 
shorter-,  and  thirty-six  trochaic  diphthongs,  or  diphthongs  where 
the  second  of  the  two  vowel  sounds  is  the  shorter.  For  se- 
venty-two, we  have  twenty-four. 

A  forms  a  trochaic  diphthong  with  ah  in  Canaan ;  with  aw  in 
mayor;  with  o  in  gaol;  and  with  e  in  rain,  heir:  it  forms  an  iam* 
bic  diphthong  with  oo  in  the  Norfolk  pronunciation  of  house^ 
piQuse ;  and  with  e  in  the  Sco.ttish  pronunciation  of  lairds 
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Ah  forms  a  trochaic  diphthong  with  e  in  shines  with  tth  in  the 
Scottish  pronunciation  of  au!d ;  and  an  iambic  diphthong  with 
OQ,  in  koiuly  bought  rout. 

Aw  forms  a  trochaic  diphthong  with  oo  in  tow ;  with  o  in 
hacallao,  Macao^  and  some  other  imported  words  j  and  with  e  m 
coltiy  oily  point, 

O  begins  no  EngHsh  diphthong. 

Oo  forms  an  iambic  diphthong  with  uh  in  nvool;  with  e  in  queer; 
with  a  m  persuade ;  with  ah  miuaft ;  with  aw  in  swallow  ;  and 
with  0  in  woad,  nvore. 

Uh  begins  no  English  diphthong. 

E  forms  an  iambic  diphthong  with  a  in  yare;  with  ah  in  ^^jrr//; 
with  ^w  in  yawl  s  with  <?  in  yore  ;  with  r?o  in  j/^w ;  and  with  uh 
in  yearn. 

Mr.  Mitford  next  proceeds  to  the  consonants,  which  he  di- 
vides, according  to  routine,  into  semi-vowels  and  mutes. 
The  semi-vowels  are  subdivided,  and  four  of  them  are  called  li- 
quids ;  the  mutes  are  subdivided,  and  three  of  them  are  called 
semi-mutes.  These  liquids  are,  /, ;«, ;/,  and  r;  these  semi-mutes, 
kj  /),  and  /.  This  baseless  division  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
abandoned.  The  r,  far  from  being  a  liquid  letter,  is  so  difficult 
of  pronunciation,  that  many  persons  among  ourselves  grow  up 
without  ever  acquiring  the  skill  to  utter  it  properly  5  and  many- 
entire  nations  and  languages  want  it  wholly.  The  p,  far  from 
being  a  semi-mute,  interrupts  more  effectually  than  any  other 
letter  the  progress  of  articulation  ;  it  is  formed  by  closing  the 
lips :  it  instantly  dumbfounds  the  utterer,  when  it  is  a  final  con- 
sonant.   Besides,  these  letters  all  belong  to  other  classes. 

There  are  iive  labials,  lUy  p,byf,v ;  Tor  which  class  the  cha- 
racters are  appropriate  and  complete.  There  is,  first,  the  middle 
letter  ni;  secondly,  the  hard  letter />,  expressing  the  same  sound 
when  echoed  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  thirdly,  the  soft  letter 
b,  expressing  the  same  sound  when  echoed  from  the  floor  of  the 
mouth;  fourthly,  the  hard  aspirate /*,  expressing  the  same  sound 
in  conjunction  with  the  hard  h  heard  in  here ;  fifthly,  the  soft 
aspirate  v,  expressing  the  sam.e  sound  in  conjunction  with  the 
soft  aspirate  heard  in  year. 

There  are  five  dentals,  ;;,  /,  dj  thy  dh :  for  which  class  two 
characters  are  deficient.  They  should  represent  the  distinct  sim- 
ple consonants  which  begin  the  words  the  theatre. 

There  are  five  gutturals,  /,  ky  gy  qy  gh :  for  which  class  one 
character  is  deficient,  the  aspirated  g.  The  g  Is  itself  a  vicious 
letter,  being  used  not  only  for  a  gamma,  mgatey  gety  givey  gone^ 
guuy  gymnastic ;  but  also  for  the  letters  dxhy  in  gaoly  genuine y  giny 
goaly  guly-jiowery  gyre.  In  both  cases,  it  is  a  soft  letter,  or  a  com- 
pound of  soft  letters. 

The  r,  /,  z,  and  hy  all  belong  to  the  class  of  aspirates.  For 
fh  i  for  z/',  represented  hy  s  in  pleasure ;  for  the  soft  aspirate 
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heard'  at  the  bcgiimnig  oi yield;,  there  ere  no  appro*!)riate  diarac** 
ters.  By  disusing  the  long  /of  the  printers  in  its  present  super- 
fluous.office,  ari/addition^l  letter  of  this  class  could  be  obtained. 

The  r  is  a  vicious  letter:  it  sometimes  represents  >^,  as  in  mu- 
sic; sometimes  j-j  as  rn  chaise :  it  is  sometimes  a •  contraction  re- 
presenting ts^  as  in  rich^  chair :  it  is  sometimes  wholly  useless 
and  silent,  as  in  (hick,  brich. 

The  y  is  a  contraction  representing  dzh :  it  might  be  substi- 
tuted to  g  m  words  derrv^ed  from  the  French ;  and  the  g  might 
assume  its  appropriate  sound  in  Saxon,  Greek,  and  Latin  wordSw 

The  q  is  citen  pronounced  as  k:  for  that  purpose  it  is  redun- 
dant r  but  it  would  be  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  Greek 
ckiy  or-  khy  and  for  the  analogous  letter  of  the  Vv'elsh  ar.^  ''^/^ 
Orientals. 

The  ;v  is  a  contraction  representing  ks  :  by  dissolving  it  uito 
its  elemental  parts  in  the  tev/  instances  of  its.  occurrence,  an- 
other character  might  be  set  free,  and  afterwards  appropriated. 

The  ."v,  from  its  form,  -and  from  its  employment  in  the  Spanish 
language,  is  well  adapted  to  represent  the  Greek  ri*//  and  the 
q  could  then  be  applied  to  the  literal  notation  of  gh. 

All  the  European  nations  begin  to  lament  the  incompetence 
of  their  alphabet  to  the  concise  and  unequivocal  notation  of  their 
own,  words,  and  to  the  expression  of  oriental  nam.es.  Sudden 
chatrge  is  impcsslble ;  but  a  gradual  disuse  of  the  more  equivo- 
cal" irnd:  Anomalous  letters  is  already  perceivable.  In  our  own 
times,  the  use  of  the  c  has  been  greatly  restricted,  especially 
among  the  Germans  j  and  the  use  oi  fior  phy  in  words  derived 
frojn  the  Greek,  has  been  extended  over  all  Europe,  except 
France  and  England.  iThe  French  no  longer  dictate  to  literary 
Europe :  they  introduced  the  awkward  unintelligible  orthography 
of  Greek  words,  still  so  common  in  this  country — an  orthogra- 
phy, which,  in  his  admirable  history,  our  author  sets  the  example 
of  resisting. 

The  third  section  treats  of  quantity,  and  the  fourth  of  accent. 
We  do  not  scan  by  either.  It  may  be  true  that  the  first  syllables 
in  'hanishy  harcny  venomy  li'uingy  tody,  pu?iishy  are  more  quickly 
littered  than  the  first  syllables  in  haniery  barter y  vender y  liftings 
lodkiuy  pungent :  but  they  are  equally  adapted  for  the  prominent 
syllables  in  poetic  feet,  because  the  stress,  or  emphasis,  is  laid 
cm  thero.  We  scan  by  emphasis  only  ;  not  by  quantity,  not  by 
accent.  Every  syllable  that  is  emphatic,  thereby  becomes  to  the 
poet  a  long  syllable :  every  syllable  not  emphatic,  thereby  be- 
com.es  to  him  a  short  syllable.  Emphasis,  with  us,  is  a  mere  in- 
crease of  force  or  loudness,  and  expenditure  of  more  breath  in 
the  utterance  of  a  given  syllable :  it  is  not  accomplished  by 
any  prolongation  of  the  quantity,  or  by  any- variation  of  the  tone 
toward  a  graver  or  .acuter  sound.  To  emphasis,  and  to  empha- 
sis alone,  as  the  way-wiser  of  poetic  feet,  the  attention  of  the 
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pTOSodist  should  have  been  directed.  The  same  word  which  is 
habitually  short  in  verse,  becomes  long  when  subjected  to  em- 
phasis.   Thus,  in  the  lines 

*  Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be,  blest' — 

*  Let  us,  since  life  can  little  more  supply ' — 

the  to,  which  is  here  the  mark  of  futurity,  being  rendered  em- 
phatic by  the  sense ;  and  the  z/x,  which,  for  reasons  sagaciously 
evolved  by  Mr.  Mitford,  is  put  in  antithesis  with  kings ;  both 
become  long  syllables,  and  obtain  the  ictus  in  reading  and  scan- 
ning, altliough  in  other  circumstances  they  would  have  been 
short :  but  neither  of  the  lines  would  be  metrical,  were  these 
syllables  unaccented  here. 

The  fifth  section  treats  of  rhythm,  or  cadence:  which  is  sub- 
divided into  common  time  and  triple  time.  Those  verses  which 
separate  into  dissyllabic  feet,  are  said  to  be  in  common  time  ; 
and  those  which  separate  into  trlssyllabic  feet,  in  triple  time. 
It  deserved  notice,  that  the  English  ear  does  not  tolerate  the  mix- 
ture of  commion  time  and  triple  time  in  the  same  line,  or  the 
same  couplet,  as  the  French  and  the  Germans  do.  In  the  di- 
stich of  Boileau, 

*  Qui  frappe  Pair,  bon  Dieu,  de  ces  lugubres  cris  ? 
Est  ce,  done,  pour  veiller,  qu'on  se  couche  a  Paris  f* 

the  first  Alexandrine  is  in  common  time,  and  the  second  in  triple 
time :  but  we  should  not  hazard 

By  noisy  demons  sure  the  air  is  all  possest : 
Did  I  get  into  bed  to  be  balk'd  of  my  rest  I 

Still  less  could  we  bear  the  mixture  in  the  same  Une,  as  in  the  first 
stanza  of  Oberon  : — 

*  Wie  lieblich  um  meinen  entfessePten  Busen 
Der  holde  Wahnsinn  spielt !' 

How  gently  around  my  uncinctur'd  bosom 
A  lovely  madness  plays. 

Or  in  another  line  of  Boileau 

-Mille  cloches  emues. 


D'un  funebre  concert,  font  retentir  les  nues. 
Melancholical  bells  resound  among  the  clouds. 

In  which  last  instance,  the  acoustic  mimesis — the  echoing  of  the 
sense,  as>Pope  calls  it*,  the  painting  for  the  ear  (if  one  may  ha- 
zard so  mixt  a  metaphor)-r-would  in  our  language  perhaps  supply 
some  apology. 

The  sixth  section  opens  by  a  very  beautiful  and  well-finished 
comparison  of  prose  and  poetry  with  landscape  and  architec- 
ture. 
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*  Verse  is  distinguished  from  prose  by  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
sounds. 

*  Order,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  harmony,  a  fitness  of  parts  to  each 
other,  is  necessary  to  elegance  in  everything  ;  the  flow  of  sounds  in 
common  discourse  cannot  be  pleasing  without  it. 

*  But  an)^  obvious  regularity  in  the  flov/  of  sounds  in  common  dis- 
course is  offensive.  A  rime,  incidentally  dropping,  vseldom  fails  to  ap- 
pear ridiculous:  a  series  of  blank  verse,  and  still  more  a  series  of  rimes, 
would  appear  grossly  absurd.  The  order  of  sounds  in  prose,  like  the 
order  of  forms  in  a  beautiful  l?.ndscape,not  to  be  decided  by  rule  and  line, 
requires  that  art  should  never  show  itself.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
order  of  sounds  in  poetry,  like  the  forms  of  a  beautiful  building,  must 
be  so  decidedly  regular  as  to  be  obviously  artificial. 

*  The  analogical  differences  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  landscape  and 
architecture,  farther  pursued,  may  farther  illustrate  the  subject.  Ar- 
chitecture, tho  resting  on  so  different  a  principle,  not  only  maybe  ad- 
mitted in  landscape,  but  may  greatly  adorn  it.  Its  regularity,  to  a 
certain  point,  is  highly  advantageous  for  contrast.  Beyond  that  it 
must  be  carefully  disguised.  The  exactness  of  the  parallelarity  of  its 
lines  must  be  lessened  by  perspective :  their  continuity  must  be  broken^ 
by  a  tree  crossing  them,  or  by  throwing  the  building  into  ruin.  So 
in  prose,  parts  of  verses  continually  may  and  must  be  admitted : 
even  a  whole  verse  often  may  be  ornamental :  but  its  regularity  must 
be  concealed  by  the  iiow  of  sounds  preceding  and  following.  The 
form  of  a  verse,  even  of  a  portion  of  a  verse,  cannot  obtrude  itself 
upon  the  ear,  in  the  flow  of  prose,  without  offence.  Equally  offen- 
sive then  in  architecture  is  the  irregular  line  of  a  clumj>y  workman, 
wliich  may  approach  in  some  degree  the  picturesk,  and  in  poetry  the 
irregular  measure  of  the  ill-cared  versifier,  of  which  the  common  cen- 
sure is  expressed  by  the  word  prosaic.  In  verse  and  in  architecture 
art  must  be  evident ;  and,  to  satisfy,  it  must  show  itself  exquisite. 
R.cmghness,  indeed,  well  introduced,  may  please  ;  as,  in  a  building, 
rusticated  stone-work  ;  yet  any  disproportion,  any  perceptible  inex- 
actness, in  uprights,  parallels,  angles,  or  the  turn  of  arches,  will  surely 
offend  the  eye.  So,  in  poetry,  though  there  arc  admired  examples  of 
rough  sound,  yet  any  obvious  deficiency  in  that  order,  that  fitness  of 
parts,  which  characterises  poetical  harmony,  will  surely  offend  the 
ear. 

*  Order  is  made  obvious  to  tlie  eye,  in  a  building,  by  the  regular 
distribution  of  contrasted,  yet  connected  forms ;  as  pillars  of  equal 
»i?,es,  with  their  equal  intervals  around  a  tem.ple,  connected  by  the 
f  vcn  pavement  on  which  they  stand,  and  by  tl)e  superimpending  inta- 
blature,  parallel  to  the  pavcm.ent :  in  the  simpler  form  of  a  privat<j 
dwelhng,  by  piers  and  v.-indows,  ^vith  a  phnth  below,  and  a  cornice 
above  ;  or  meerly  an  eave  will  have  its  effect.  Order  is,  an  analogous 
Kianner,  made  obvious  to  the  ear,  in  music  and  poetry,  by  the  regular 
arrangement  of  contrasted  sounds ;  as  time  longer  and  shorter',  oi; 
tone  sharper  and  flatter,  stronger  and  weaker  j  by  which  cadence  i% 
formed.*     p.  84'. 

The  author  passes  on  to  the  analysis  of  poetic  lines  on  prlnciplej^ 
wholly  inadmissible.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  Pope*s  Essay  on 
Man, 'here  quoted,  Mr.  Mitford  marks  John  in  the  first  line. 
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and  the  first  syllable  of  ambition  in  the  second  line,  as  long  syl^ 
}ables :  both  arc  unquestionably  short,  and  would  else  mar  the 
metre.  One  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr.  Mitford  never 
made  any  English  verses  j  so  strange,  uncouth,  and  scholastic 
are  his  remarks.  Beattie,  in  his  Theory  of  Language,  and  Blair, 
In  his  Lectures,  have  discussed  this  subject  far  better.  . 

The  seventh  section  treats  of  the  history  of  English  versifica- 
tion, in  the  track  of  Warton  and  Ellis.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed a  doubt  (Third  Series,  vol.ii.,  p.  229)  whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  was  the  language  of  our  public  instructors  prior  to 
the  Norman  conquest,  were  ever  a  vernacular  dialect  in  any  pro- 
vince of  Great  Britain.  In  the  hymn  translated  by  Mr.  Mitford  at 
p.  148,  a  line  is  omitted.  We  apprehend  the  Saxon  words  should 
be  read 

Wliait  sel  us  to  rede  ; 

and  tliat  they  signify  [sely  or  shally  being  used  impersonally) 

What  we  are  to  speak. 

On  the  origin  of  rhyme  more  ought  to  liave  been  said  :  it  con- 
stitutes a  prominent  feature  of  the  harmony  of  modern  language. 
It  is  justly  remarked,  that  Alexandrines  of  four  anapaests  are  the 
intended  measures  of  Ti.  ser  and  Pierce  Plowman. 

In  these  seven  sections  is  chiefly  comprised  what  relates  to  Bri*- 
tish  language.  The  eighth  section  gives  a  historical  view  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages:  the  ninth  treats  of  their  pronuncia- 
tion :  the  tenth,  of  tlieir  quantity  and  accent :  the  eleventh,  of 
Greek,  and  the  tv/elfth  of  I/atin  cadence.  On  these  topics  Mr. 
Mitford  is  quite  at  home,  and  can  instruct  the  scholar.  To  speak 
of  ancient  languages  like  an  ancient  grammarian,  is  not  pedantic, 
but  becoming :  it  is  in  costume :  it  is  not  contemptuoiis  or  negli- 
gent to  modern  philology. 

We  will  extract  a  few  remarks  from  the  thirteenth  section. 

*  The  Greek  language  was  not,  like  the  Latin,  lost  in  the  dark  ages. 
Becoming  the  language  of  the  court,  and  at  length  of  the  law,  of  the 
eastern  empire,  as  it  had  for  centuries  been  the  most  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  it  survived  in  living  speech  to  modern  ages;  and 
not  till  the  dawn  of  reviving  learning  had  already  begun  to  spread 
over  western  Europe,  was  in  evil  hour  finally  overwhelmed  or  dissi- 
pated by  the  flood  of  Turkish  barbarism.  A  httle  before  that  la- 
mentable catastrophe,  those  extraordinary  patrons  of  letters  and  the 
arts,  the  Medicis  of  Florence,  had  begun  to  give  vogue  to  Grecian 
hterature  witliin  the  pale  of  the  Roman  church  ;  where  the  quarrels 
between  the  two  churches  had  before  contributed  to  check  its  credit. 
Their  munificence  incouraged  the  wretched  outcasts  from  Constanti- 
nople, who  had  talents  and  learning,  to  migrate  into  Italy,  with  vvhat 
books  they  could  carry;  and  the  splendid  example  was  soon  followed, 
thcugh  not  with  equal  steps,  in  some  other  parts,    'i'hus,  on  the  first 
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rise  of  Grecian  literature  in  western  Europe,  its  universities  and  ca- 
pitals were  supplied  with  masters  the  most  polished  as  well  as  learned 
men  of  their  day,  who  taught  the  Greek  language  as  a  living  tongue. 
Hence  it  became  over  Europe,  for  a  time,  a  fashionable  language  ; 
and  hence  the  facility  with  which  even  ladies,  for  such  we  find  re- 
]^ortcd  as  Grecian  scholars  of  that  age,  may  have  acquired  a  profi- 
ciency in  it,  which  has  appeared  to  some  learned  men  in  modern  times 
stupendous  enough  to  ingage  them  to  controvert  its  reality. 

*  While  those  unfortunate  outcasts  lived,  their  instructions  con- 
cerning the  pronunciation,  as  well  as  every  other  point  of  their  lan- 
guage, appears  to  have  been  universally  respected.  But  v/hen  they 
were  gone,  there  could  be  no  farther  supply  of  such  men  from  Grecian 
countiies.  Grecian  speech  remained  to  be  taught,  no  longer  as  be* 
fore,  by  Grecian  mouths,  but,  in  Italy  by  Italian,  in  France  by  French^ 
in  Germany  by  GeiTnan,  in  England  by  English.  In  each  country 
of  course  it  became  tinctured  with  the  vernacular  sounds  and  manner 
of  utterance  :  for  all  experience  shows  that  the  perfect  pronunciation 
of  any  language  is  to  be  acquired  only  in  early  youth,  and  to  be 
upheld  only  by  practice  among  those  who  speak  it  as  their  mother 
tongue. 

*  Nevertheless  we  learn  from  that  curious  collection  of  letters  which 
passed  between  John  Cheke,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university,  that,  to  their  time,  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  language  there,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  as 
nearly  as  foreign  voices  could  retain  and  transmit  it,  was  the  same 
which  had  been  taught  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  the  same  nearly 
as  that  of  the  best  educated  of  Constantinople  and  Athens  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  pronunciation,  which  Cheke  desired  to  alter,  the  bi- 
shop desired  to  preserve  ;  and  it  seems  as  if  innovation  was  favoured 
by  the  zealous  partizans  of  the  protestant  cause,  because  it  was  op- 
posed by  a  popish  bishop  ;  as  the  correction  of  the  calendar  was  re- 
fused throughout  protestant  Europe,  because  the  truth  was  first 
brought  forward  under  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome.  In  the  bishop's 
letters  we  find  much  dignity,  with  a  just  politeness  and  moderation  in 
exerting  his  authority  to  maintain  the  established  practice.  In  the 
professor's  letters  there  is  considerable  eloquence,  but  much  petulance, 
and  no  sound  argument  to  recommend  the  innovation  for  w^hich  he 
was  intemperately  earnest.  But  the  bishop's  violence  in  religious 
matters  made  him  justly  unpopular ;  and,  with  the  downfall  of  po- 
pery, on  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  professor's  cause  tri- 
umphed. Thenceforward  whatever  had  been  preserved  of  the  articu- 
lation, which  Grecian  voices  had  taught,  was  to  be  denied  to  the 
Greek  language  j  and  its  letters  and  combinations  of  letters  were  to 
-iiave  no  other  sounds  than  the  custom  of  English  speech  assigned 
to  those  supposed  the  same,  or  equivalent  letters,  in  English  ortho- 
graphy. 

*  But,  in  the  dispute  between  the  professor  and  the  bishop,  the  ar- 
ticulation only  of  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  was  brought  into  que- 
stion. The  reverence  for  the  accentual  marks,  v/hich  had  been  in- 
culcated by  the  emigrating  Greeks,  remained  unimpaired.  Those  last 
rumparts,  which  Grecian  ingenuity  had  rciiscd  for  the  protottion  of 
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the"  ancient  pronunciation,  were  reserved  for  the  assaults  of  scholarrs 
of  a  later  age.  Wiiether  indeed  the  Greek  restorers  of  Grecian  learn- 
ing in  the  west  themselves  expressed  exactly  the  antient  quantities  of 
syllables,  we  are  no  way  positively  assured;  but  we  know  that  in  po- 
etical composition  they  were  justly  attentive  to  them  j  and  no  com- 
plaint remains,  from  their  age,  of  any  deficiency  of  hai-mony  in  Greek 
vei-se,  as  they  recited  and  taught  to  recite  it,  but  on  the  contrary  it 
found  high  favour  wherever  it  became  known.  Of  this  indeed,  what- 
ever credit  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  deficiency  of  ladies  ia 
Greek  litterature,  that  it  became  among  them  a  fashionable  accom- 
plishment is  strong  indication. 

*  But  with  every  generation  of  scholars,  the  deviations  from  the 
pronunciation  of  the  first  teachers  could  not  fail  to  increase  ;  and  the 
patronage  which  Cheke*s  innovation  obtained,  not  in  England  only, 
but  on  the  continent,  could  not  but  tend  to  extinguish  the  whole  re- 
maining effect  of  their  instructions. 

*  Greek  pronunciation  thus,  in  every  country  in  Europe,  was  bent 
to  the  pronunciation  of  that  country ;  in  Italy  it  became  completely- 
Italian,  French  in  France,  in  Germany,  German,  and  English  in  En- 
gland. 

'  Those  who  have  given  any  attention  to  living  languages  will  not 
wonder  that,  in  this  state  of  things,  Greek  poetry  should,  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  all  the  scholars  of  Europe,  be  no  longer  poetry  ;  that 
its  measures  were  corrupted,  its  cadence  dissipated:  the  wonder  would 
rather  be  were  it  not  so.  Let  a  moment's  attention  only  be  given  to 
a  few  obvious  circumGtances.  The  people  of  England  and  the  people 
of  France,  for  above  seven  hundred  years,  have  had  constant  inter- 
course, and  much  of  the  English  language  has  been  derived  from  a 
French  dialect.  Yet  what  a  strange  jargon  do  the  people  of  each 
make,  in  attempting  the  pronunciation  of  the  other,  unless  familia- 
rized with  it  under  the  advantage  of  hearing  it  well  spoken.  Perhaps 
no  Frenchman,  after  the  age  of  twenty,  with  any  i^^dvantagc  of  practice^ 
ever  so  acquired  English  pronunciation  that  any  English  ear  would 
be  satisfied  with  his  recitation  cf  English  poetry.  The  French  and 
the  Italian  then  are  not  only  neighbouring,  but  sister  languages  ;  yet 
neither  can  an  Italian  relish  Frchch  versification,  nor  a  Frenchman, 
after  the  age  of  manhood,  learn  to  express  the  just  haraiony  of  the  . 
Italian.  Their  reciprocal  diiHculties  are  far  greater  than  an  Enghsh- 
man  finds  for  Itahan  pronunciation,  or  an  Italian  for  English. 

*  But  an  ingenious  and  learned  Frenchman  has  furnished  an  ex- 
ample which  perhaps  may  afford  some  useful  admonition  to  our  scho- 
lars. Mr.  Girardin,  at  his  estate  of  Ermenonville,  has  formed  a  gardes, 
in  some  degree  on  the  English  model,  and  he  has  adorned  it  vvith  in- 
scriptions, after  the  example  of  Shenstone,  one  of  which,  dedicated 
to  Shenstone  himself,  runs  thus  : 

*  This  plain  stone 

To  Wilham  Shenstone. 

In  his  writings  he  di'splay'd 

A  mind  natural.  ^- 

At  Leasowes  he  laid 

Arcadian  greens  rural.' 

*  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Girardin  :   but  t  hay,e  knawn  Frend^mcn,  to 
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tvhoni  the  Enp^lish  language  was,  in  books,  nearly  as  famijiar  as  t 
cwn  ;  so  familiar  that  they  could  translate  an  English  book  or  news* 
paper  into  French  almost  as  fast  as  they  could  read  it,  who  yet  iii  at 
tempting  \\;hat  Mr.  Girardin  has  attempted,  would  have  failed  at  least 
equally.  Mr.  Girardin  certainly  supposed  these  lines  not  only  En* 
gfish  phrase  but  English  verse.  How  completely  they  want  all 
character  of  English  verse,  every  Englishman,  even  the  most  un- 
kamcd,  will  feel.  Can  we  then  reasonably  beheve  that  modern  com- 
positions in  Latin  or  Greek,  whether  for  phrase,  or  for  harmony^ 
would  sound  better  to  old  Roman  or  Athenian  ears  than  Mr.  Girar* 
din's  English  hues  to  our  own  ? '     p.  248. 

The  fourteenth  section  pursues  inquiries"  into  \}i\(i  mea^s  of 
approximating  toward  a  just  expression  of  the  harmony  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.  These  second  seven  sections  con- 
stitute, decidedly,  the  most  valuable,  learned,  and  finished  parts 
of  this  treatise :  they  vi^ill,  and  they  should,  preserve  it  to  future 
times. 

The  fifteenth  section  treats  of  modern  languages.  Mr.  Mit- 
ford  professes  the  same  unacquaintance  with  the  mechanism 
of  French  verse,  which  he  displays  of  English.  Let  us  en- 
deavour briefly  to  state  its  more  prominent  rules.  The  essence 
of  a  French  verse  consists  in  a  certain  number  of  syllables. 
The  most  usual  verses,  called  Alexandrine,  have  twelve  sylla- 
bles. All  verses  are  rhyrned.  Rhymes  are  divided  into  single^ 
or  masculine  ;  and  into  double,  or  fem/mine,  rhymes.  Mascu- 
hne  and  feminine  rhymes  must  occur  alternately.  Lines  end- 
ing in  feminine  rhymes  have  a  supernumerary  syllable :  the 
Alexandrine,  thirteen ;  the  ten-syllable  verse,  eleven.  In  rec- 
koning the  syllables,  certain  diphthongs  may  be  used  for  two  or 
one :  and  the  e  mute  (as  the  French  call  one  of  their  short 
vowels)  may  coalesce  with  the  subsequent  syllable,  when  it  be- 
gins with  a  vowel  or  an  h  inute.  Any  other  hiatus  must  be 
avoided.  French  pronunciation  detests  and  shuns  a  consonantal 
hiatus :  if  a  word  terminate  v/ith  the  sound,  which  in  books  of 
pronunciation  is  commonly  signified  by  ng^  it  can  only  occur 
at  the  rest,  or  caisure,  of  the  verse,  or  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
s?nse  should  be  commen;^urate  with  the  verse,  and  not  overflow 
the  couplet  and  terminal te  in  the  miiddie  of  a  line.  The  rest, 
or  ensure,  is  a  pause  which  divides  a  verse  into  two  hemistichs, 
and  occurs  in  the  Alexandrine  at  the  sixth  syllable.  The  mle 
of  Eoileau  is  inexorable, — that  the  sense  must  pause  at  the  en- 
sure, and  require  a  grammatical  comma. 

*  Que  toujours,  dans  vcs  vefs,  le  sens  coupant  les  mots, 
Suspende  i'hemistiche,  en  marque  le  repos.' 

Thus  the  following  would  be  a  faulty  verse : 

Que  peuvent  tous  les  faibles  humains  devant  Dicu  ? 

The  words  must  be  arranged — 

Qu^  peuvent,  devaEt  Dieu,  tous  Ics  faibles  huma'.rs? 


hlH 

?ws»    a 
1  ot^     ■ 
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The  following  verse  Is  censured  by  Olivet  and  Restaut — 

Mais  j'aurais  un  regret  mortel,  si  j'etais  cause—  , 

because  the  csesure  separates  a  substantive  from  its  adjective 
where  there  is  no  grammatical  comma  ;  but  the  following  verse 
is  praised  by  them,  where  the  same  concord  is  interrupted,  but 
the  comma  occurs  :— ^ 

Morbleu,  c'est  une  choseI[^indigne,  lache,  infame. 

There  are  feminine  as  well  as  masculine  csesures,  when  the 
grammatical  comma  is  deferred  till  after  the  seventh  syllable : 
these  csesuTes  are  considered  as  a  beauty  in  lines  which  have 
masculine  rhymes :  masculine  ciesures  are  preferred  in  lines 
which  have  feminine  rhymes.  The  following  couplet  has  femi- 
nine csesures : — 

Et  qui  seul,  sans  ministre,  a  i'exemple  des  dieux, 
Soutiens  tout  par  toi-merne,  et  vois  tout  par  tes  yeux. 

Rhymes  are  considered  by  the  French  as  the  more  agreeable 
the  more  letters  they  involve :  we  should  not  prefer  delay  and 
lay,  as  rhymes  to  delay  and  ray ;  they  would.  Rhymes  which 
involve  more  than  the  essential  letters  are  technically  called  rich 
rhymes.  Hemistichs  must  not  rhyme  with  each  other,  or  with 
contiguous  lines.  Provided  the  rest  and  the  rhyme  fall  On 
emphatic  syllables,  the  distribution  of  long  and  short  is  else- 
where indifferent. 

Mr.  Mitford  proceeds  from  the  French  to  tlie  Italian,  the 
Provencal,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  Italian  versification  resembles  our  own.  This  is  a 
strange  paradox :  to  compare  their  lines-^whlch  are  read  with 
a  cantilena,  and  have  all  double  endings ;  where  the  hiatus  is 
courted,  and  the  words  blend  in  the  uttering  into  a  single  word; 
where  the  number  of  feet  depends  on  the  number  of  Emphatic 
or  rather  of  unconcatenated  syllables,  not  on  that  of  the  sylla- 
bles;  where  only  feminine  csesures  are  pleasing,  and  internal 
diphthongs  are  reckoned  as  one,  but  external  diphthongs  as  twd 
syllables ;  and  where  it  is  so  great  an  imperfection  to  cl6se  the 
sense  with  the  rhyme,  that  blank  verses  are  tolerated  which 
rhyme  only  at  the  cassure^ — with  our  lines,  where  a  drawl  is  ab- 
j^horred  and  all  serious  endings  are  monosyllabic  ;  where  the  hi- 
atus of  like  vowels  is  shunned,  and  the  words  are  articulated 
each  apart ;  where  the  number  of  feet  depends  on  the  number  of 
syllables  *,  where  masculine  csesures,  at  kast  in  rhymed  verse, 
are  preferred  ;  where  diphthongs  have  an  unchangeable  quantity; 
where  the  sense,  at  least  in  rhymed  vtrse,  is  generally  expected 
to  close  with  the  verse;  where  rhymed  ensures  ai'e  forborne  j 
where  anapaests  are  preferred  to  dactyls  ;  where  licence  ne^^er  su- 
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perseiles    graramai: But    there   is  no    end    of   their   con- 
trarieties. 

There  is  a  line  in  Tasso  of  sixteen  syllables,  which  has  only 
five  feet ;  it  is  a  regular  line. — 

Disse,  e  ai  venti  spiego  le  vele,  e  andonc. 

Such  a  structure  of  verse  could  not  be  imitated  in  English, 
which  is,  however,  of  all  modern  languages,  the  most  plastic. 

Dryden  ridicules  the  learner  poet  for  his  excessive  use  of 
golden  verses,  or  of  such  lines  as  consist  (to  borrow  his  own  ex- 
pression) of  two  substantives,  two  adjectives  or  participles,  and 
a  verb  between  them  to  keep  the  peace.  Yet  in  the  epic  verse 
of  all  nations  this  form  of  line  is  the  most  usual,  as  if  it  were 
to  the  poet  the  most  easy,  natural,  and  convenient:  and  all 
nations  seem  to  have  adopted  that  length  of  line  for  their  heroic 
verse  which  is .  best  adapted  to  include  two  substantives,  two 
adjectives,  ^ii'd  a  verb. 

j^BivTi  03  xKayyy]  ysvEt'  ccoyvazoio  ^loio — 
Sed  pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris — 
L-es  vents  sont  dechaines  sur  les  vagues  emues — 
Passo  il  campo  Cnstiano  all'  alta  impresa — 
Each  gentle  heart  with  kindly  warmth  she  movcs-^ 

In  Greek  and  Latin  the  most  natural  length  of  line  is  an 
hexameter  j  in  French,  an  Alexandrine  ;  in  Italian  and  English, 
a  five-foot  verse.  The  probable  boundary  of  the  poetical  sen- 
tence is  every-where  the  most  expedient  place  of  intersec- 
tion. ; 

At  page  318  begins  a  curious  and  instructive  dissertation  on 
the  middle-aged- and  modern  Greek:  this,  forms  one  of  the 
more  excellent  chapters,  and  surpasses  the  fifth  and  sixth  sub- 
divisions of  the  same  section. 

The  sixteenth  section  treats  of  euphony  and  cacophony. 
Here  might  have  occurred  positions  more  definite  and  precise 
concerning  the  relative  euphony  of  the  letters.  Those  sounds 
which  are  most  readily  formed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  being 
for  that  reason  associated  in  the  mind  with  easy  movement,  ap- 
pear most  euphonous  to  the  ear.  These  are,  first,  the  vowels 
and  diphthongs ;  of  the  vowels,. ^;5,  and  those  which  recede  least 
from  it ;  long  vowels  sound  more  agreeably  than  short  ones, 
because  it  requires  an  effort  of  articulation  to  interrupt  a  vowel 
sound,  and  none  to  exhale  it.  In  all  classes  of  consonants,  the 
middle  letters  are  of  easier  utterai^ce  than  the  soft,  the  soft  than 
the  hard,  and  the  hard  than  the  aspirate.  Of  the  several  classes, 
of  consonants  the  labials  are  most  easy  to  pronounce,  and  there- 
fore most  euphonous.      The  dentnis  require  skill  more  tha» 
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force  in  the  effort  of  the  oVgans ;  the  gutturals  require  force 
more  than  skill.  Hence  it  happens,  that,  in  refined  nations,  the 
dentals,  and  in  rude  nations  the  gutturals,  prevail :  the  word* 
composed  of  such  letters,  being  respectively  most  easy  to  utter, 
obtain  a  preference  of  repetition.  The  aspirates  may  be  classed 
with  the  gutturals,  but  are  of  less  difficult  enunciation.  The 
vulgar,  being  less  accustomed  in  early  life  to  read  aloud,  and  to 
attain  the  niceties  and  diincult  efforts  of  pronunciation,  are 
more  apt  than  the  educated  to  drop  in  their  tailc  the  sounds  dif- 
ficult of  utterance.  Thevulgar,  therefore,  speak  more  eupho- 
nously,  but. they  spea'k  less  distinctly,  and  acquire  foreign  lan- 
guages with  less^  facility. 

To  increase  the  euphony  of  English  speech,  something  may 
be  done — 1st,  by  receiving  into  book-language  the  more  intelli- 
gible abbreviations  and  slips  of  the  tongue  in  use  among  the 
people  ;  2dly,  by  reviving  obsolete  words  of  a  pleasing  tone,  and 
disusing  current  words  of  harsh  sound  ;  and,  3dly,  by  recoinagew 

Let  us  attempt  instances  of  each  sort. 

1 .  The  practice  is  common  of  saying  hc^  "for  have :  I  ha*  not 
seen  him  ;  I  ha*  ventured  to  write.  The  practice  is  common  of 
prefixing  a  vowel  to  the  participle  present  of  the  neuter  or 
middle  voice  :  the  dinner  is  ^cooking  5  the  tea  is  ^making  ;  and 
^fighting  we  will  go ;  and  ^dancing  we  will  go.  This  vowel, 
which  is  never  prefixed  to  the  participle  active,  is  often  impurely 
omitted  in  written  composition. 

2.  The  poets  are  continually  resuming  words  M^hich  have 
only  the  merit  of  sounding  well.  Such  are,  to  accoy^  for  to 
quiet,  to  appease;  among,  for  amongst;  amid,  for  amidst ; 
boon,  for  favour ;  prore,  for  fore-castle ;  teen,  for  shrinking, 
dwindling ;  &c.  The  prose  writers  are  continually  deserting 
old  words  *,  seldomer  from  motives  of  the  ear,  however,  than 
of  the  intellect.  When  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  become 
doubtful,  either  from  the  contradiction  of  authorities,  or  be- 
cause its  grammatical  structure  is  suspected,  such  word  is  first 
shunned,  and  at  length  dropped.  Of  Addison's  words  ma?Ty  are 
already  obsolete,  because  a  great  number  are  impure— such  as 
evermore,  humoiirsome,  livelihood,  reasonableness,  self -congratulation, 
sociable,  unaccountable,  &c.  Some  of  these  (not  the  first  and 
last)  want  euphony. 

3.  Suppose,  instead  of  recoi?iage,  v/hich  is  authorised,  we  had 
used  recoinal,  which  is  not ;  we  sJiould  have  expressed'  our- 
selves with  more  euphony :  and  recoinal,  like  recoinage,  must 
mean  the  act  of  recoining  •,  as  removal,  burial,  avowal, 
trial,  mean  the  acts  of  removing,  burying,  avowing,  trying. 
Now  it  v/as  the  act  of  recoining  of  which  we  had  to  speak. 
— ^There  are  formiative  syllables  of  extensive  use,  which  are 
cacophonous ;  such  are,  7iess,  Ics^,  ish^  occurriug  in  wiidness, 
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childless,  childish.  In  words  of  Latin  root,  the  termination  //jf  ' 
can  often  be  substituted  to  7icss :  pomposity,  instead  of  pout-* 
pomness.  For  less  and  ish  there  are  no  substitutes.  Other 
formative  syllables  are  euphonous ;  such  as,  a/,  mmt,  er^  ery^ 
iafiy  ee,  en,  Jul,  able,  y,  ize,  le,  er,  occurring  in  supposal,  em- 
ployment, leader,  brewery,  grammarian,  referee,  oaken,  joy- 
ful, pliable,  wooly,  humanize,  hurtle,  waver,  &c.  Of  the 
sibilant  endings  a  more  sparing  use,  of  the  liquid  endings  a  freer 
use,  could  be  made.  Applicable,  perceptible,  destructible,  are  more 
usual,  but  less  regular  and  less  euphonous,  than  appUnble,  per- 
ceivable,  and  destroyabld  Whatever  tends  to  throw  the  rest, 
stress,  or  accent,  on  a  long  vowel,  favours  euphony :  it  would 
be  more  analogical  to  say  disputable,  than  di'sputable ;  na-tiotial, 
than  nash-onal  s  severity,  than  severrity ;  pro-gress,  t\\2Ln  prog-res s  ; 
discretion,  than  discretion ;  and  it  would  increase  the  proportion 
of  our  long  vowels.  Poets  wisely  take  much  care  to  place 
diphthongs  and  long  vowels  at  the  caesure  and  the  rhyme  •,  those 
being  the  portions  of  their  verse  most  remarked  by  the  ear. 
The  reputation  of  the  language  for  euphony  might  be  enhanced, 
by  dropping  many  of  our  silent  consonants.  Mr.  Mitford  has 
set  the  example  of  writing  tho,  forein,  soverein,  knoiulege,  among^ 
amid,  instead  of  though,  foreign^  sovereign,  knoiuledge,  amongst, 
amidst.  This  deserves  imitation ;  for  these  superfluous  letters 
are  of  no  use  in  pointing  out  the  derivation  or  meaning. 
Through  is  pronounced  thru,  and  might  be  so  abbreviated. 
Foreigners  judge  by  the  eye  of  the  rotundity  of  our  dialect : 
to  lose  a  consonant  is  to  gain  an  admirer. 

The  seventeenth  section  treats  of  grammar ;  the  eighteenth, 
of  analogy.  These  chapters  are  worth  reading  ;  but  they  skim 
rather  than  exhaust  the  subject.  The  phrase  belles  lettres  is 
complained  of:  why  not  use  fine  ox  polite  literature?  we  already 
S2iy  fifie  ox  polite  art,  A  short  Appendix  concludes  the  volume  ; 
which  is  certainly  the  best  treatise  on  this  topic  extant  in  our 
tongue :  it  will  endure  long,  if  it  do  not  spread  wide  •,  it  will 
hand  down  to  a  remote  period  curious  particulars  of  our  extant 
pronunciation,  and  may  arouse  the  English  grammarian  to  indi- 
cate with  patient  detail  all  our  latent  resources  for  realising  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Mitford,  and  slowly  smoothing  our  language  into 
truly  Swedish  euphony. 


Art.  V. — The    Correspondence  of  Samuel  Richardson,      (Con^ 
eluded  from  p.  I  Go.) 

THE  Life  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  considered  as  the 
ttinende-honorable  for  the  faults  of  Lovelace.  Retributive 
justice  could  not  perhaps  have  been  satisfied,  had  not  Lovelace 
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expiated  liis  crimes  by  the  hands  of  one  of  Clarissa's  relatives; 
and  colonel  Morden,  a  man  of  the  worid,  was  introduced  for 
this  purpose  :  but  we  find  in  this  example  a  tacit  approbation 
of  <iuelling.  Though  unjustly,  this  was  considered  as  a  fault; 
and  even  Richardson  seemed  to  feel  it  as  a  consequence  of  his 
system,  if  unavoidable,  not  wholly  unexceptionable.  He  project- 
ed, therefore,  the  plan  of  another  work,  to  show  how  a  good 
man  should  act  in  similar  circumstances.  Richardson  was 
now  secure  of  readers  and  admirers — his  character  was  esta- 
blished :  he  had  formed  a  new  species  of  epic,  in  which,  for 
a  time,  he  could  not  meet  with  a  rival, 

*  Sir  Charles  is  a  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  endowed  with  every 
personal  advantage,  and  master  of  every  fashionable  accomplishment. 
He  is  placed  in  a  variety  of  situations,  calculated  to  draw  forth  the 
virtues  and  energies  of  his  character,  as  a  son,  a  brother,  a  guardian, 
a  friend,  and  a  lover ;  and  his  conduct  is  every  where  exemplary. 
He  is  a  man  of  address,  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  makes  him- 
self to  be  respected  in  different  countries,  and  by  all  sorts  of  people, 
bad  as  well  as-  good.  He  is  generous  without  profusion  j  religious 
without  superstition ;  complaisant  without  weakness  ;  firm  in  his 
purposes,  rapid  in  the  execution  of  them  ;  jealous  of  his  honour,  yet 
always  open  to  a  generous  reconciliation  ;  reeling  (at  least  as  the  au- 
thor would  have  us  believe)  the  passions  of  human  nature,  yet  always 
possessing  a  perfect  command  of  them.*     Vol.  i.  p.  cxiv. 

The  unity  of  the  plot  is  preserved  only  by  the  reference  of 
the  whole  to  the  hero  ;  of  whom,  when  once  introduced,  we 
never  lose  sight:  sir  Charles  is  every-where,  and  in  every 
thing.  The  chief  intrigue  of  the  piece  consists,  according  to 
the  biographer,  in  *  the  double  love  of  sir  Charles  for  miss 
Byron  and  Clementina.'  Here  we  think  Mrs.  Barbauld's  minute 
discrimination  seems  to  fail  her.  With  Clementina  it  is  rather 
an  entanglement  than  a  passion.  Accident  first  produced  the 
connexion,  and  pity  was  the  only  link  of  the  subsequent  at- 
tachment :  his  whole  heart  was  reserved  for  the  real  heroine. 

*  The  character  of  miss  Byron  is  meant  by  the  author  as  a  model 
of  true  female  excellence  ;  but  it  is  judiciously  kept  down,  not  only 
with  relation  to  sir  Charles,  but  to  the  high-wrought  portrait  of  the 
Italian  lady.  Miss  Byron  is  gentle,  timid,  and  somewhat  passive  ; 
her  character  has  no  very  prominent  feature,  except  her  love  for  sir 
Charles.  As  she  was  destined  to  reward  the  hero,  the  author  has 
shewn  great  address  in  previously  interesting  his  readers  in  her  fa- 
vour, before  we  become  acquainted  wi^h  Clementina  ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding our  adrniration  for  the  latter,  and  the  strong  feelings 
she  has  called  out,  we  all  along  consider  the  Italian  family  as  in- 
truders, and  are  glad,  upon  the  whole,  when  sir  Charles  is  disengaged 
from  them.  We  adore  Clementina,  but  we  come  home  to  miss 
Byron. 
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*  Riphardaon  had  been  accused  of  giving  a  coldness  to  his  fe 
characters  in  the  article  of  love,  The  accusation  was  ill-foiu-ded ; 
for  the  circumstances  of  the  story  in  his  two  former  pieces  forbade 
the  display  of  a  very  tender  sensibility  ;  but  he  has  made  ample 
amends  for  the  imputed  omission  in  his  Grandison,  where  he  has  en- 
tered into  the  passion  with  all  the  minuteness,' and'*delicacy,  and 
warmth,  that  could  be  desired,  and  shewn  the  female  heart  to  be 
open  to  him  in  all  its  folds  and  recesses.  In  his  Olivia,  his  Harriet, 
his  ;E!niily,  his  Clementina,  he  has  well  exemphfied  the  sentiment  of 
the  poet — 

**  Love,  various  minds  does  variously  inspire  ; 
In  gentle  bosoms  kindles  gentle  fire, 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid ; 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade, 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows, 
With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows." 

*  But,  as  the  character  of  sir  Charles  is  the  most  instructive,  that 
of  Clementina  is  the  highest  effort  of  genius  in  this  piece.  In  her, 
l\e  has  drawn  a  young  creature  involved  in  a  passion  expressed  with 
the  utniost  innocence  and  dehcacy,  yet  so  strong  as  to  overturn  her 
reason  ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  recovery  of  her  reasoy,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  voluntarily  sacrificing  that  very  passion  at  the  shrine  of 
religious  principle. ,  Clementina  is  indeed  a  heroine,  and  her  conduct 
ig  truly  noble,,  because,  with  her  articles  of  faith,  the  obstacle  vi'as, 
in  reality,  insurmountable  to  a  well  principled  mind.  Her  faith 
might  be  erroneous  ;  but  her  conduct,  grounded  on  that  faith,  was 

"  just  and  rational.  This  sentiment  is  insisted  on,  because  some  good 
protestants  have  called  Clementina  a  poor  narrow-minded  bigot.  A 
bigot  she  certainly  was  ;  but  it  had  been  strange  if  she  had  not 
believed  the  religion  in  which  she  i:ad  been  carefully  educated,  and 
she  only  acted  consistently  with  that  belief.*     Vol.  i.  p.  cxvii. 

The  whole  of  this  criticism  is  admirably  expressed*,  yet  the 
general  opinion  does  not  support  the  biographer's  system.  It 
has  seldom  happened  that  a  portrait  of  unalloyed  virtues  is 
rendered  interesting.  Where  we  see  no  combat  between  a 
virtuous  principle  and  some  vicious  propensity,  where  the  even 
unruffled  tide  of  goodness  flovvS  in  a  regular  course,  we  attribute 
less  merit  to  the  actions,  because  we  fiind  no  temptation  to  be 
overcome. — We  cannot  also  agree  with  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  her 
idea  that  the  character  of  miss  Byron  is  more  attractive,  more 
interesting,' than  that  of  Clementina.  Among  the  ladies,  she 
has  been  called  a  formal  prude  :  and,  indeed,  the  effects  of  a  well- 
regulated  mind  over  the  different  parts  of  the  conduct,  an  unre- 
mitted anxiety  in  scanning  the  propriety  and  consequences  of 
every  step,  though  highly  commendable,  gives  an  uninteresting 
stiffness  to  an  otherwise  amiable  character.  Where  there  is  no 
combat,  there  can  be  no  victory  ;  and  Clementina,  in  whose  bo- 
som love  is  perpetually  at  war  with  duty  and  religion,  is,  ou 
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that  account,  a  greater  favourite.     We  confess,  that,  without 
Clementina,  Mr.  Richardson's  band  of  friends  and  favourites 
ould  not  have  rendered  this  (his  last  and  certainly  most  perfect) 
work  popular. 

In  the  characters  at  least,  if  not  in  the  scenes  and  situations, 
Mr.  Richardson  borrowed  from  his  former  novels.  It  would  be 
useless  to  point  out  the  different  persons  who  have  their  proto- 
types in  Clarissa.  In  the  under  characters,  the  beautiful,  the 
touching  simplicity  of  Emily  Jervois,  is  properly  noticed.  We 
would  wish  to  enforce  our  author's  remarks :  though  the  cha- 
racter is  natural,  it  is  not  common ;  though  simple  and  unadorn- 
ed, it  is  highly  interesting.  It  is,  however,  a  sketch  only  •,  but 
jt  is  the  sketch  of  a  genius  which  displays  its  powers  in  the 
slightest  touches. 

*  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  however,  lies  open,  as  what  work  does 
not  ?  to  criticism.  Besides  the  double  love,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed, there  was  another  point  which  perplexed  the  author  much  ;  sir 
Charles,  as  a  Christian,  was  not  to  fight  a  duel,  yet  he  was  to  be  re- 
cognised as  the  finished  gentleman,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to  want 
that  most  essential  part  of  the  character,  the  deportment  of  a  man  of 
honour,  courage,  and  spirit.  And,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  spirit  and 
courage,  it  was  necessaiy  to  bring  them  into  action  by  adventures  and 
rencounters.  His  first  appearance  is  in  the  rescue  of  miss  Byron,  a 
meritorious  action,  but  one  which  must  necessarily  expose  him  to  a 
challenge.  How  must  the  author  untie  this  knot  ?  He  makes  him 
so  very  good  a  swordsman,  that  he  is  always  capable  of  disarming  his 
adversary  without  endangering  either  of  their  lives.  But  are  a  man's 
principles  to  depend  on  the  science  of  his  fencing-master  ?  Every  one 
cannot  have  the  skill  of  sir  Charles  ;  every  one  cannot  be  the  best 
swordsman  ;  and  the  man  whose  study  it  is  to  avoid  fighting,  is  not 
quite  so  likely  as  another  to  be  the  best.  Dr.  Young,  indeed,  com- 
plimented the  author  upon  his  success  in  this  nice  point,  in  a  flourish- 
ing epigi-aiti,  which  is  thus  expressed  : 

"  What  hast  thou  done  ?    I'm  ravishM  at  the  scene  ; 
A  sword  undrawn,  makes  mighty  Caesars  mean." 

But,  ;n  fact,  it  was  not  undrawn.  In  the  affair  with  sir  Hargrave,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  really  fought  a  duel  ;  for,  though  he  refuses  the 
challenge  in  words,  he  virtually  accepts  it,  by  going  into  the  garden 
with  him,  knov,Hng  his  purpose.  In  like  manner  he  with  Grevilie 
retires  to  a  private  spot,  and  there,  qn  his  adversary's  drawing,  which 
he  might  be  sure  he  would  do,  draws,  disarms,  and  gives  him  his 
life.  But  Grevilie  might  not  have  given  him  his,  nor  could  every 
one  turji  a  duel  into  such  harmless  play.  Can,  then,  a  better  expe- 
dient be  suggested  ?  If  not,  must  we  not  fairly  confess  that,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  code  of  the  Gospel  and  the  code  of  worldly  honour 
are  irreconcileable,  and  that  a  man  has  only  to  make  his  choice  which 
he  will  give  up.'     Vol.  i.  p.  cxxvi. 

All  tins  is  excellent.    And  the  stiffness  of  the  general  conduct 
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of  this  all-perfect  character  (a  fault  perhaps  at  that  time ;  cer- 
tainly too  far  removed  from  present  manners  to  render  him  inte- 
resting or  popular)  is  urged  witli  propriety.  Yet  we  think  Mrs, 
Barbauld  goes  too  far,  in  censuring  sir  Charles's  concessions  to 
the  Porretta  family.  Having  been  the  cause  of  such  extensive 
mischief,  he  ought  to  make  every  personal  sacrifice  to  repair  it. 
The  education  of  part  of  his  family  in  the  catholic  religion  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice  by  those  vrho  would  not  con- 
fine virtue,  morality,  and  true  religion,  within  the  pale  of  a 
system.  Mrs.  Barbauld  thinks  the  story  too  far  extended  :  it  is 
so  ;  yet,  for  ourselves  (we  speak  now  of  the  feelings  of  days  long 
since  passed),  we  rejoiced  again  to  see  Clementina  ;  to  find  that 
she  had  regained  some  power  over  her  mind  ;  that  she  could  be 
tranquil,  if  not  happy.  If  Richardson  could  have  confined  the 
exuberance  of  his  genius,  we  could  rather  wish  that  the  rein 
had  been  applied  In  the  early  volumes. 

The  general  character  cf  Mr.  P^ichardson,  or  what,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  word,  vi^ould  be  called  his  life,  follows. 
We  know  not  that  it  need  detain  us  long.  Though  in  his  early 
periods  connected  with  the  gay  and  the  licentious,  scandal  has 
iiever  recorded  the  slightest  hint  which  could  sully  his  fame. 

*  His  admirers,  however,  are  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  his 
imagination  was  not  quite  so  pure  as  his  conduct.  He  seems,  by 
6ome  means  or  other,  to  have  acquired  a  most  formidable  idea  of  the 
snares  to  which  young  women  are  exposed,  and  of  their  incapacity 
(in  general)  to  resist  them.  He  seemed  to  think  women  had  a  great 
deal  tp  hide,  and  though  his  chief  intimacies  were  with  ladies,  he 
sometimes  betrays  a  mean  opinion  of  the  sex  in  general.  Perhaps  we 
might  find  the  origin  of  some  of  these  ideas,  if  we  were  in  possession 
of  the  love-letters  he  wrote  for  his  female  companions,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  with  their  dangers  and  escapes  ;  but,  it  is  certain 
his  writings  rather  tend  to  inspire  a  certain  bashful  consciousness,  and 
shrinking  reserve,  than  the  noble  simplicity  of  truth  and  nature,  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  sexes.  Richardson  was  a  careful,  kind 
father,  and  a  good  husband  in  essentials  ;  but,  it  must  be  confessed, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  certain  formahty  and  stiffness  of  manner, 
but  ill  calculated  to  Invite  his  children  to  that  famiharity  and  confi- 
dence, which  is  so  lovely  when  it  does  take  place,  but  which  frequent- 
ly fails  to  do  so,  even  where  there  is  real  affection,  between  such  re- 
lations. Of  this  he  was  him.self  sufficiently  sensible,  and  often  la- 
ments it,  ^*  My  glrls,^'  says  he,  "  are  shy  little  fools."  But  man- 
ner does  not  depend  on  the  will.  The  manner  of  a  bashful,  reserved 
man,  is  seldom  encouraging  to  others  ;  especially  if  he  stands  in  a 
superior  relation  to  themi.  Besides,  he  not  only  had  high  notions  of 
iihal  as  well  as  conjugal  obedience,  but  expected  all  those  reverential 
demonstrations  of  it  in  the  outward  behaviour,  which  are  now,  whe- 
ther wisely  or  not  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  so  g-enerally  laid 
riside.'     Vol.  i.   p.  cxllx. 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  with  his  whole  soul  open  before  her  in  his 
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letters,  allows  his  generosity,  liberality,  and  charity-  In  their 
full  extent,  but  does  not  '  feel  sure  that  he  was  a  good-hu- 
inoiired  man.'  Little  petulances  are  undoubtedly  observable ; 
and  he  certainly  expected  from  his  family  and  dependants  much 
external  respect :  yet  probably  the  former  were  the  mere 
ebullitions  of  vexation,  which  those  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  must  sometimes  feel ;  and  the  latter  rather  the  fault  of 
the  age  than  of  the  individual :  where  all  were  formal  and  re- 
spectful, external  reverence  was  not  felt  as  a  burden.  Of  his 
private  life  in  the  earlier  periods,  we  have  only  a  slight  sketch 
in  one  of  his  letters.  As  a  thriving  man,  he  had  many  advan- 
tageous proposals ;  but  the  heart  did  not  consent.  We  iind, 
however,  a  hint  of  one  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
His  matrimonial  connexions  were,  it  is  observed,  most  probably 
those  of  convenience  and  calm  affection. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  Richardson  was  fond  of  praise  ;  and, 
in  his  little  coterie^  he  was  supplied  in  profusion  :  he  had  *  full 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over.*  Yet  criticisms 
were  certainly  allowed :  we  suspect,  however,  that  they  had 
little  influence  in  changing  his  plans.  Those  who  still  read,  or 
recollect  to  have  once  read,  Clarissa,  his  first  work,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  first  of  that  class,  may  wish  to  know  what  kind 
of  a  man  Richardson  was  •,  how  he  looked,  how  he  walked^  &c. 
We  must  indulge  them. 

*  Richardson  was,  in  person,  below  the  middle  stature,  and  in- 
clined to  corpulency  ;  of  a  round,  rather  than  oval,  face,  with  a  fair 
ruddy  complexion.  His  features,  says  one,  who  speaks  from  recollec- 
tion, bore  the  stamp  of  go^:)d-nature,  and  were  characteristic  of  his 
placid  and  amiable  disposition.  He  was  slow  in  speech,  and,  to 
strangers  at  least,  spoke  with  reserve  and  deliberation  ;  but,  in  his  man- 
ners, was  affable,  courteous,  and  engaging,  and  when  surrounded 
with  the  social  circle  he  loved  to  draw  around  him,  his  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  and  often  expressed  that  particular  spirit  of  archness 
which  we  see  in  some  of  his  characters,  and  which  gave,  at  times,  a 
vivacity  to  his  conversation,  not  expected  from  his  general  taciturnity 
and  quiet  manners.  He  has  left  us  a  characteristic  portrait  of  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  lady  Bradshaigh,  written  when  he  was  in  his  six- 
tieth year,  before  they  had  see.n  one  another.  She  was  to  find  him 
out  by  it  (as  she  actually  did,)  as  he  walked  in  the  Park.  "  Short, 
rather  plump,  about  five  feet  tive  inches,  fair  wig,  one  hand  general- 
ly in  his  bosom,  the  other  a  cane  in  it,  which  he  leans  upon  under 
the  skirts  of  his  coat,  that  it  may  imperceptibly  serve  him  as  a  sup* 
port,  v^'hen  attacked  by  sudden  tremors  or  dizziness,  of  a  light  brown 
complexion,  teeth  not  yet  failing  him."  What  follows  is  very  de- 
scriptive of  the  struggle  in  his  character  between  innate  bashfulness 
and  a  turn  for  observation.  **  Looking  directly  foreright,  as  passen- 
gers would  imagine,  but  observing  all  that  stirs  on  either  hand  of 
him,  without  moving  his  short  neck  ;  a  regular  even  pace,  stealing 
away  ground  rather  than  seeming  to  rid  it  ;  a  grey  eye,  too  often 
^vcrclouded  by  mistiness  from  the  head,  by  chance  lively,  very  lively 
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jfJb^  gees  any  he  loves  f.4f  he  approac^s  a  lady,  his  eye  is  never  fixed 
•first  an  her  face,  but  on  her  fct-'t>  and  rears  it  up  by  degrees,  setan- 
jng  to  set  her  down  as  so  or  so.*' '     Vol.  i.  p.  clxxvi. 

,  JSlichardson  was  subject  to  nervous  diseases  ;  which  may  have 
increased  the  depression  .iinsinfjj  from  a  life  of  extraordinary  fa- 
tiguCj  and  account^,  in  some  degree,  for  his  little  petulances. 
The  volume  concludes  with  a  short  comprehensive  description 
gf  the  dilTerent  correspondents. 

^•<W€  have  followed  this  very  elegant  and  judicious  biographi- 
cal, sketch  with  great  satisfaction  ;  and  we  can  add  with  plea- 
si^re,  that,  fastidious  as  we  have  been  considered  in  apprecia- 
ting works  of  this  kind,  the  present  life  merits  our  warmest, 
most  unreserved,  commendation.  Vf  e  have  occasionally  thoughtT 
it  too  long,  but  could  not  find  the  passage  that  we  wished  to 
shorten  or  reject :  it  w^s  sometimes  in  appearance  too  warmly 
panegyrical;  \f\it  had  we  not  felt  the  merits  of  Richardson: in 
an  equal  degree  ?  In  short,  in  a  work  like  this,  criticism  has 
only  to  admire  and  commend ;  and  where  for  a  moment  it  may 
differ  in  opinion,  the  merits  of  the  whole  will  inspire  a  diffidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  censure. 

.  Of  the  correspondence  itself  we  scarcely  know  how  to  speak. 
So  much  panegyric,  praise  so  profuse,  swallov/ed  with  a  ht-^ 
tie  affected  coyness,  but  still  swallowed  with  manifest  grati- 
fication, must  at  times  excite  disgust:  we  suspect  occa- 
sionally censure  in  disguise,  and  incidentally  fancy  that  a  sly 
sneer  intermixes  with  the  warm.th  of  commendation.  This  is, 
however,  refining  too  far :  it  is  '  to  consider  too  curiously,  to 
consider  so.'  Yet  certainly  we  have  the  subject  of  the  author 
and  his  works  so  often  presented  in  the  same  style,  that,  with  all 
©ur  admiration  of  their  merit,  we  begin  to  wish  for  some  other 
subject  than  praise.  Mr.  Richardson's  correspondents  are  Mr. 
Aaron  Hill,  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Strahan,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Cave,  lord  Orrery,  the  rev.  S.  Lobb,  and  W.  Lohb,  junior. 
These,  with  the  life,  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  *,  but 
many  of  the  letters  are  slight  and  short :  from  Mr.  Warburton, 
otte  only  is  inserted. 

In  the  second  volume  is  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Young, 
miss  M.  Collier,  and  mias  Fielding  j  Colley  Cibber,  and  Mrs, 
Pilkingtcn ;  a  letter  from  the  rev.  Jam.es  Harvey  y  correspon- 
dence with  the  rev.  Dr.  Kennicott,  with  Mr.  Duncombe,  miss 
Highmore;,  and  miss  Mulso,  Mr.  Channing,  and  Mr.  Spence. 
'  in  the  third  volume  is  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
Mrs.  Klopstock,  miss  Mulso,  miss  Westcombe,  and  Mrs.  Scu- 
damore. 

In  the  fourth  we  find  the  correspondence  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Delany,  Mrs.  Donellan,  and  Mrs.  Dewes;  with  miss  Sutton, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan ;  and  the  early  part  of  the  correspondence 
with  lady  Brad«haigh,  when  it  was  carried  on  under  the  as- 
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med  name  of  Mrs.  Belfour,  and  the.  letters  were  conveyed  by  a 

rcuitous  route.  ■        .      ■     .    " 

The  fifth  volume  contains  the  correspondence  with  lady  Ech- 
Un.  (bdy  Bradshaigh's  sister),- the  rev.  Mr.  Peckhard,  the  rev- 
Mark  Hildesley  (bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man),  the  rev.  Mr.  Lof- 

s,  the  reijV.  Mr.  Skelton,  and  tlie  rev,  J.  Stinstra,  tlie  trans- 

Lor  of  Clarissa  into  Dutch..  This  volume  contains  also  '  an 
Me  to  Mr.  Highmore  on  Mr.  Richardson  sitting  to  him  for  his 
i^icture,'  warmly  panegyrical,  but  not  highly  poetical ;  arid  '  an 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  Clarissa,  from  the  German  of  Major  Ho- 
harst ;'  the  translation  of  this, ode,  at  least,  is  in  prose.  '  The 
History  of  Miss  Beaumont,'  intended  as  a  part  of  an  additional 

wlume  to  ^ir  Charles  Grandison,  and  the  correspondence  with 
..iiss  Sack,  and  Mr.  Reich  of  Berlin,  conclude  the  volume. 
The  history  is  not  very  interesting ;  and,  had  we  not  met  with  it 
ill  this  ^^'ork,  we  should  scarcely  have  recognised  any  traits  of 
Richardson.  The  last  volume  is  wholly  filled  v/ith  the  letters 
to  and  from  lady  Bradshaigh.  , :        . 

.  In  thus  closing  a  list  of  correspondents,  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing the  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  ;  and  we  could  not  have 
expressed  them  so  well  as  she  has  done.— 

*  Nothing  tends  so  strongly  to  place  us  in  the  midst  of  the  genera- 
tions that  are  past,  as  a  perusal  of  their  correspondence.  To  have 
their  very  letters,  their  very  hand-writing  before  our  eyes,  gives  a 
more  intimate  feeling  of  their  existence,  than  any  other  memorial  of 
them.  To  see  the  heart  that  is  now  chilled  with  age,  or  cold  in  the 
dust,  pouring  forth  its  first  youthful  feelings  ;  to  see  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  friendships  and  animosities,  the  pains  and  cares  of  life,  as 
it  passes  on,  inspires  the  soul  with  a  tender  melancholy.  We  see 
some,  now  established  in  fame,  who  at  first  advanced  timid  and  doubt- 
ing of  their  powers  ;  others  sunk  into  oblivion,  who  had  the  highest 
coniidence  in  them  ;  we  see  secret  kindnesses  brought  to  light ;  and 
where  there  has  been  affectation  of  any  kind,  we  see  it  did  nqt  avail, 
but  that  the  man  is  known,  and  the  real  motives  of  his  actions,  through 
all  the  glosses  he  puts  on.  We  compare  the  tar-water  of  one  age 
with  tiie  medicated  airs  of  another,  and  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  with 
'  he  sea  bathing-places,  and  we  find  both  equally  inefficacious  against 
,iie  long-rooted  malady,  and  touched  with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  vani- 
ty of  life,  we  cry  out  with  Thomson — 

"  Where  now  are  fled 
Those  busy  bustling  days — those  gay-spent  nights — 
Those  veering  thoughts — those  longings  after  fame  ? 
AH  now  are  vanished  !    Viriue  sole  survives — 
Immortal,  never-failing  friend  of  man, 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high.*  Vol.  i,  p.  ccx. 

Of  this  correspondence  we  can  give  no  abstract :  indeed  it 
has  scarcely  more  than  one  subject,  the  praises  of  the  author. 
Yet  the  names  that  have,  like  spectres,  thug  passed  before'  us, 
are  those  of  men  distinguished  for  learning,  for  virtues,  for  ta- 
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lents,  and  for  piety.  The  letters,  however,  are  often  slight, 
seldom  containing  any  particular  subject  of  inquiry  or  discus- 
sion. The  letters  of  Johnson  were  few  and  short ;  yet  he  ad- 
mired Richardson's  abilities  and  the  moral  tendency  o-f  his 
writrngs,  and'  was  indebted  to  his  liberality.  Dr.  Young  was 
in  the  decline  of  life  when  the  ccn-respondence  commenced  ; 
but  M^&  trace  the  bold  energetic  language  of  the  Night  Thoughts, 
with  the  occasional  glare  of  tumid  language,  and  the  affectation 
of  antithesis.  Colley  Cibber  is,  as  usual,  cheerful  and  good- 
humoured  :  he  is  also  strictly  moral  and  virtuous.  On  the  let- 
ters of  Mrs.  Piikington  we  have  dropped  a  tear.  Indiscretion 
and  vice  met  with  their  severest  punishment  here  :  may  it  lessen 
that  destined  for  guilt  hereafter!  The  pen  of  Richardson 
might  have  given  her  descriptions  some  additional  ornament ; 
it  could  not  have  heightened  the  poignancy  of  the  distress.  The 
letters  that  remain  of  miss  Mulso  are  energetic  and  judicious : 
we  greatly  regret  her  having  withdrawn  the  letters  on  the  mea- 
sure of  filial  obedience.  On  this  subject  she  was  led  into  a 
controversy  with  Rich<ardson ;  but  she  chose  to  recall  the  confi- 
dential communications.  We  were  somewhat  disappointed  in 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Edwards  :  they  display  Httle  energy  of  mind, 
or  happiness  of  expression. 

Mr.  Richardson's  foreign  correspondents  were  not  alwavs  his 
translators.  The  German  translation  of  Chrissa  was  executed 
under  the  eye  of  baron  Hauler-,  the  French  was  the  work  of  M. 
Prevost ;  the  Dutch,  as  we  have  said,  that  of  the  reverend  J, 
Stinstra.  Miss  Sack's  letters  we  thought  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing. From  M.  Reich's  correspondence,  the  biographer  has  bor- 
rowed a  domestic  picture  of  Richardson's  private  life.  Qf  lady 
Bradshaigh  we  cannot  give  a  better  account  than  from  Mrs»  Bar** 
bauld. — 

*  Lady  Bradshaigh  bore  the  character  of  a  most  worthy,  pious,  and 
charitable  woman.  vSir  Roger  and  herself  were  a  very  happy  couple, 
as,  indeed,  snfiiciently  appears  from  the  letters.  She  was  active  and 
managing,  and  her  large  household  was  so  regulated  as  to  be  a  pat- 
tern of  order  and  decorum.  They  had  no  children.  Lady  Brad- 
shaigh lived  many  years  at  Haigh,  as  a  widow,  keeping  up  the  same 
style  of  cheerful  hospitality  as  in  her  husband''s  life  time.  She  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  above  eighty,  with  all  the  sentiments  of  a  piety 
which  had  been  habitually  wrought  into  the  constitution  of  her 
mind. 

*  Lady  BradshaigVs  mental  qualilications  seem  to  have  been  a 
good  deal  of  sound  native  sense,  and  strong  feeling,  with  a  lively  im- 
pressible imagination.  She  wrote  with  ease,  and  was  fon,d  of  writing. 
v>he  had  a  cheerful  and  generous  disposition,  as  well  as  great  natural 
vivacity,  and  in  her  letters  exhibits  a  flow  of  expression,  which,  if  the 
critic  will  not  admit  to  be  wit,  must  at  least  be  allowed  to  rise  to  an 
agreeable  sprightliness. 

^  Ladies,  at  that  period,  were  far  from  enjoying  those  advantages 
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«f  education  whicK  offer  themselves  to  the  present  rising  generation ; 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  especially,  a  reading  female  was  a 
3ort  of  phenomenon,  and  the  county  in  which  lady  Bradshaigh  lived 
was,  by  no  means,  the  first  to  free  itself  from  these  symptoms  of  rus- 
ticity. Accordingly,  we  observe  in  the  correspondence,  that  lady 
Bradshaigh  was  much  disturbed  by  the  fear  of  being  kno\vn  by  her 
neighbours  to  correspond  with  an  author,  and  to  escape  the  imputa- 
tion, very  ingeniously,  after  Richardson  had  sent  lier  his  portrait, 
changed  his  name  into  Dickenson,  that  the  questions  asked  her  about 
tier  dis^tant  friend^  might  not  betray  her  secret.  She,  indeed,  was  by 
Ro  means  a  literary  woman,  and  Richardson  combats  the  narrowness 
of  her  notions  on  the  subject  of  female  learning;  yet  she  read  a  great 
variety  of  English  books,  and  her  remarks  upon  them  are,  in  general, 
judicious.  In  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  herself  and  her 
correspondent,  she  would  oftener  have  the  better  of  the  argument,  if 
Richardson  had  not  laid  hold  on  strong  and  unguarded  expressions  to 
teaze  and  perplex  her,  and  many  topics  he  insists  on  evidently  for  the 
«ake  of  argument-  An  excellent  heart  is  shewn  by  this  lady  through- 
out the  v/hole  ;  she  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  hearty  friend  and  a 
clever  active  woman,  than  a  polished  one.*     Vol.  j.   p.  cciv. 

The  other  correspondents  offer  no  particular  subject  of  re* 
mark. 

We  might  expect,  In  these  volumes,  much  of  the  literary  m- 
fomiation  of  that  sera.  We  find,  however,  little  that  is  particu- 
larly interesting  on  these  points.  *  Tom  Jones,'  ISIr.  Richardson 
remarks,  *is  a  dissolute  book:  its  run  is  over  even  with  usj* 
and  the  inimitable  pathos  of  Sterne  could  not,  in  our  author'* 
opinion,  compensate  for  slight  indelicacies-  Mr.  Richard  sou 
should  have  recollected,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  cast  a  stone  on 
that  account.  Lady  Bradshaigh's  criticism  on  the  Foundll.ig  is 
more  candid,  but  not  cpprofcjidi,  or  very  favourable.  There  is 
a  fac-simile  of  a  letter  from  Warburton,  which  seems  to  have 
had  considerable  influence  on  Richardson's  conclusion  of  Cla- 
rissa.   We  shall  therefore  transcribe  it. 

*  Dear  sir, 
■*  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Clarissa. 
I  suppose  two  more  will  finish  the  vvork.  And  to  those  another  ad- 
vertisement of  the  same  length  which  you  have  affixed  to  these  may  not 
be  improper.  This  fwas  but  a  general  criticism  on  the  spirits  of  the 
fable.  That  will  afford  a  more  particular  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  this  work  ;  in  which  we  find  that  too  great  a  sensibihty  and  impa- 
tience under  the  force  put  on  her  selfe -satisfaction  necessarily  nnd  fa* 
tally  drew  after  it  that  long  and  terrible  attack  and  combat  on  her 
virtue  which  now  so  entangled  her  in  the  miseries  of  life  that  nothisig 
could  free  her  from  or  make  her  triumpiiant  over  them,  but  divine 
grace  ;  which  now  comes,  like  the  god  in  the  cata3tii>pjie  of  the  an- 
cient fable,  to  clear  up  all  difficulties.  The  natural  and  necessary 
connexion  of  all  these  parts  on  one  another  will  afl'ord  occasion  of 
remarks  advantageous  to  the  conduct  of  your  work — .explain  the  fine- 
ness of  the  moral — and  remove  that  silly  objection  agaiijst  the  too  tra* 
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j[-rV^i/ catastrophe.  'Tis  not  so ;  *tis  happy,  ii  an  overflow  of  divine  grace 
upon  the  human  mind  to  make  the  close  of  hfe  (from  whence  happi- 
ness, according  to  the  ancient  sage,  is  to  take  its  denomination)  happy. 
But  the  objection  arose  both  from  want  of  sense  and  of  religion.     I 

five  you  this  hint  that  you  may  work  up  the  concluding  scene  of  her 
fe  as  seraphicly  as  you  can.  Cast  over  it  that  sunshine  that  may  be 
able  to  dispell  all  the  impressions  that  the  foregoing  had  made  upon 
minds  really  and  not  pretendedly  tender  j  for  as  these  last  only  pride 
themselves  in  what  they  have  not,  they  will  never  be  brought  to  own 
that  an  author's  address  can  ravish  from  them  what  they  think  it  an 
honour  to  pretend  to.  So  good  a.  work  as  yours  deserves  a  sensible 
defence  rather  than  a  childish  revery  of  a  cake-house  vision. 

*  Dear  sir, 
*  ever  most  affectionately  yours, 
P.  P.  Apr.  25th,  1748.  '  W.  Warburton.' 

The  fac-simileSj  to  us  always  IntereGting,  added  at  the  end  of 
the  work,  are  those  of  Mr.  Richardson  himself;  an  imitation  of 
the  writing  of  Mr.  Harvey,  in  an  elegant  and  affectionate  letter; 
another  of  Coliey  Gibber,  in  a  letter  light  and  lively ;  one  from 
Mr.  Garrick  ;  that  v/e  have  transcribed,  from  Warburton  ;  and 
another,  from  Br.  Young. 

Prefixed  to  the  work  is  a  representation  of  Richardson,  by 
Caroline  Watson,  from  a  painting  of  Mr.  Highmore.  At  the 
head  of  the  second  volume  is  a  grotesque  representation  of  Ri- 
chardson reading  sir  Charles  Grandison  to  a  group  of  his 
friends  :  in  fact,  from  the  execution,  and  the  difference  of  the 
dress  of  these  times,  it  is  almost  a  caricature  \  but  it  is  certainly 
Valuable  as  a  characteristic  representation.  It  is  from  the  pencil 
of  miss  Highmore,  one  of  the  party;  which  consists  of  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson himself;  Mr.  Mulso ;  Mr.  E.  Mulso;  miss  Mulso, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Chapone ;  miss  Prescot,  afterwards  Mrs.  Mulso ; 
the  reverend  Mr.  Buncombe ;  and  the  artist,  afterwards  IMrs. 
Buncombe. 

The  decoration  of  the  third  volume  is  a  view  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  who  were  with  Richardson  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  1748,  from  a  copy  in  his  possession,  with  explanations 
in  his  own  writing.  It  is  an  etching,  coarsely  coloured ;  but 
-characteristic,  and  of  course  valuable.  We  distinguish,  with 
satisfaction,  the  shades  (for  they  are  no  more)  of  Br.  Johnson, 
Richardson,  Garrick,  lord  Lyttelton,  lord  Chatham,  Mr.  On- 
slow (speal^er  of  the  house  of  commons),  Coliey  Cibber,  Mr. 
"Whiston,  the  duchess  of  Kingston,  &c. 

The  ornament  of  the  fourth  volume  is  a  coloured  etching  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  house  at  North  End.  The  fifth  volume  has 
.no  decoration  ;  and  the  sixth  is  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  lady 
Bradshaigh,  by  Caroline  Watson,  who  has  dressed  her  ladyship 
in  the  modem  fashion.  She  is,  in  this  way,  more  -  attractive, 
but  less  Gharacteristic  ;  and  appears  a  pleasing  intelligent  wo- 
maij. 
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On  the  whole,  we  have  read  these  trolumes  with  great  satis- 
faction. They  will  be  attractive  to  two  kinds  of  readers  :  the 
modern  ladies  w;ll  see  the  objects  which  entertained  their  mo- 
thers and  grandmothers;  those  who  lived  nearer  the  period 
will  feel  their  former  pleasures  revived,  by  the  renewal  of  the 
impressions  with  which  they  were  once  so  much  delighted.  Each 
class  will  revere  the  strict  morality,  the  cheerful  unaffected 
piety,  of  the  benevolent  old  man. 


Art.  VL — An  Abstract  of  the  ivhole  Doctrine  of  the  Christian 
'Religion.  TVkh  Observations.  By  John  Anastasius  Freyling-- 
haiiseny  Minister  of  St.  Ulrjch's  C.hurch,  ^e.  From  a  Manu- 
script in  her  Majesty  s  Possession.  Royal  Svo.  12 s.  Boards. 
Cadell  W  Davies.     1801^. 

THIS  book  is  a  phenomenon  both  in  religion  and  politics  -, 
the  public  being  Indebted  for  it  to  the  conjoint  elToits  of  her 
majesty,  lord  Stanhope,  the, bishop  of  London,  and  an  eminent 
divine  of  the  Lutheran  church.  It  was  written  by  the  last  for 
-he  bentiit  of  the  first ;  has  been  edited  by  the  third,  and 
superintended  in  its  printing  by  the  second. 

*  The  author  of  the  following  work  v/as  John  Anastasius  Fre^r- 
linghausen,  minister  of  St.  Ulrich's  church,  and  inspector  of  the 
public  school,  at  Hall,  in  Germany  ;  an  eminent  divine  of  the  Lu<- 
theran  church ;  a  man  of  considerable  talents  and  erudition,  and  of 
distinguished  reputation  in  his  profession.  This  tract  of  hi,s  has 
always  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  that  country,  and  considea-e4 
as  a  judicious  and  masterly  compendium  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  revelation.  And  as  the  editor  did  not  recollect  any  suoir 
mary  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language,  compressed  into  so  short 
a  compass',  and  arranged  in  s6  systejuatic  and  ccientific  a  form,  us 
this  abstract,  he  conceived  that  the  translation  of  it  from  the  origr- 
nal  German,  which  is  here  offered  to  the  public,  might  be  of  some 
use  in  this  country  :  he  thought  it  might  be  highly  s?rviceabie,  both 
as  an  elementary  book  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
both  i$exes,  and  as  a  concise  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
system  of  Christianity  for  persons  of  a  more  mature  age,  who  had 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  go  through  any  elaborate  or  volu- 
minous treatises  of  theology.  Certain,  at  least,  it  is,  that  this  tract 
has  the  honour  to  stand  very  high  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
greatest  female  personage  in  this  kingdom,  by  whose  order  it  was 
originally  translated  into  Enghsh,  for  the  use  of  her  illustrious- 
daughters,  i 

*  The  editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  makf 
this  vv'ork  more  acceptable  and  iiseful  to  his  countrymen,  h(^  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  omit  a  few  short  passages  of  the  original,  which 
contained  doctrines  peculiar  to  the  I^utheran  church  ;  and  'to  render 
others  more  conformable  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England. 
But  if,  after  all,  any  should  still  remain  that  may  appear  not  vo it 
consonant  to  its  principles,  (which,  in  some  abstruse  and  mysteriau*. 
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points,  may  possibly  be  the  case,  although  the  editor  is  not  aware  of 
any  sucli,)  the  candid  reader  is  requested  to  consider  them  as  the 
opinions  of  a  foi*eign  divine,  for  which  tlie  editor  does  not  hold  hiiUt" 
self  in  any  degree  responsible.'     p.  i. 

To  the  information  thus  given,  v/c  must  add,  that  this  vo- 
lume is  the  first  work  hitherto  printed  by  lord  Stanhope's 
stereotype,  which  has  infinite  advantage  over  the  French,  and 
every  other  species,  although  we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  effects  that  are  ex- 
pected to  result  from  it :  at  all  events  a  considerable  time  will 
be  required  for  its  general  introduction  and  final  establish- 
ment«  • 

The  paper  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle,  is  of  a 
good  hue,  and  excellent  texture,  but,  being  too  thick,  is 
less  fitted  to  receive  a  clear-defined  impression.  The  size  of 
it  is  adapted  to  his  lordship's  new  iron  presses,  by  which,  it 
is  asserted,  twelve  pages  can  be  worked  off  in  less  time,  and 
far  more  easily,  than-  eight  in  the  ordinary  process  of  print- 


ing *. 


Thus  constituted  and  introduced,  we  confess  that  we  have 
received  this  book  with  a  variety  of  pleasing  sensations.  What 
richer  present  can  the  queen  of  an  enlightened  and  christianised 
nation  bestow  upon  the  people  over  whom  she  is  called  to  pre- 
side, than  a  v/ork  which  contains,  in  her  opinion,  a  fair  and  in- 
telligible abstract  of  their  common  faith  ;  which  has  been  the 
perpetual  subject  of  her  own  researches,  the  exuberant  source  of 
her  own  consolations,  and  in  which  she  has  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely instructed  her  own  family  ?  In  v/hat  more  benevolent 
labour,  in  what  task  more  worthy  of  the  gratitude  both  of  the 
present  and  of  future  ages,  can  an  ingenious  and  scientific  noble- 
man engage,  than  in  facilitating  and  giving  additional  perfection 
to  the  art  of  printing  ? — an  art  the  most  valuable  and  important 
that  has  ever  been  discovered  by  the  inventive  faculties  of  man. 
What  may  we  not  augur  of  the  toleration  and  liberality  of  the 
times,  when  we  behold  two  justly  eminent  divines  of  different 
churches  voluntarily  abandoning  their  minuter  and  less  mo- 
mentous shades  of  discrepancy,  and  uniting  with  heart  and 
hand  in  one  common  recommendation  of  the  precepts,  and  ad- 
vancing M'ith  one  common  ardour  the  principles,  of  that  glori- 
ous revelation  to  which  they  equally  appeal  ?  What,  to  the 
truly  good  man,  can  be  a  more  exulting  and  gratifying  sight^ 
amidst  the  cruel  dissonances  of  domestic  opinions,  and  the  still 


*  Upon  consulting  the  printer  of  our  Journal,  who  has  inspected  the 
presses,  we  find  he  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thinks  they  cannot  be  worked 
•with  such  velocity  as  the  presses  in  common  use ;  at  the  same  time  he  readily 
grants  that  they  have  considerably  more  power  than  the  common  presses, 
aud  dut  ihev  req.uire  much  less  manual  labour.    EprroR, 
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Vnore  cruel  afflictions  of  foreign  hostilities,  than  to  behold  per- 
sons of  opposite  political  sentiments  dropping,  for  a  moment 
at  least,  all  the  lurking  rancour  of  the  human  heart ;  reciprocally 
attracted  towards  one  general  focus  of  illumination,  and,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship,  confederating  to  promote  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  best  happiness  of  mankind  ? 

But  we  proceed  more  immediately  to  the  contents  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  work  itself.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  of 
which  the  first  treats  of  the  following  articles,  appertaining  to 
God  and  the  world  of  spirits  : — of  the  Essence,  Attributes, 
and  Persons  of  God ;  of  the  Creation ;  of  the  Angels ;  of 
Divine  Providence ;  of  Election  ;  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God 
and  Man  ;  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  second  part  is  appropriated 
to  the  doctrine  of  man,  and  comprises  the  following  articles : — 
of  the  Image  of  God  j  of  the  Fall  of  Man,  and  of  Sin ;  of 
Free  Will ;  of  the  Call  to  Salvation ;  of  the  Divine  Illumina* 
tion ;  of  Regeneration  ;  of  Justification ;  of  the  spiritual  cr 
mystical  Union  with  God ;  of  Renovation,  or  Sanctification  ; 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  •,  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel ;  of  the 
Keys  "of  Heaven  ;  of  Baptism  ;  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  of  Re- 
pentance and  Conversion ;  of  Faith ;  of  Good  Works ;  of  the 
Cross  J  of  Prayer ;  of  the  Christian  Church ;  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Order ;  of  the  civil  Magistrates ;  of  the  domestic  Order; 
of  Death ;  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead ;  of  the  Day  of 
Judgement,  and  of  the  End  of  the  World  ;  of  Eternal  Life. 

The  tenets  intended  to  be  illustrated,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, are  those  of  the  Lutheran  church ;  yet,  as  the  editor 
acknowledges  in  his  preface  that  '  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
omit  a  few  short  passages  of  the  original,  which  contained  doc- 
trines peculiar  to  the  Lutheran  church,  and  to  render  others 
more  conformable  to  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,*  the 
reader  who  is  not  versed  in  ecclesiastical  creeds  and  polemics  will 
be  often  incapable  of  deciding  to  which  church  he  is  to  ascribe 
various  doctrines,  or  the  illustration  of  those  doctrines,  which  he 
will  occasionally  encounter.  For  this  reason  we  earnestly 
wish  that  the  Abstract  had  been  printed  entire,  without  either 
mutilation  or  mutation :  nor  can  we  too  strenuously  object  to 
the  titular  ascription  of  the  present,  or  of  any  other,  work  to  an 
author,  which,  by  a  purposed  variation  of  the  original  text,  is 
made  to  contain  tenets  or  axioms  contrary  to  those  professed 
and  contended  for  by  the  author  himself. 

The  form  of  instruction  here  adopted  Is  catechetical — a 
form  usually  resorted  to  during  the  last  and  several  preceding 
centuries,  by  most  Christian  churches,  in  their  elementary  in- 
structions •,  and  which  was  perhaps  originally  derived  from  the 
dialectic  colloquies  of  Plato ;  but  which,  both  in  the  present 
and  in- most  other  instances  that  have  occurred  to  us,  loses 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  3.  Novcmkr,  1801.  X 
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mueh  of  the  interest  possessed  by  the  latter,  from  the  want  of 
appropriate  characters.  For  the  rest,  the  author  appears  to  be 
profoundly  versed  in  the  principles  of  his  own  church ;  to  be 
laudably  prompt  in  iScripture  quotations ;  and,  upon  the  whole 
(for  the  exceptions  are  not  numerous),  satisfactorily  to  deduce 
his  doctrines  from  that  unquestionable  and  immaculate  source. 
We  have  also  been  generally  pleased  with  the  practical  obser- 
vations which  are  in  every  instance  subjoined  to  the  different 
replies,  and  which  constitute,  in  our  estimation,  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  book. 

,  Yet  M.  Freylinghausen  is  seldom  a  close  reasoner,  or  an  acute 
dialectician.  His  proofs  are  advanced  indiscriminately  from  na- 
tural philosophy  and  holy  writ :  but  in  many  places  better  argu- 
ments might  have  been  selected,  or  those  selected  supported  in 
a  better  manner.  We  shall  illustrate  our  remark  by  a  few 
specimens.     The  second  question  in  the  work  is  as  follows — 

*  IVhat  is  our  Ino-wledge  of  God? 

•  Two-fold  :  natural,  and  supernatural.  The  former  God  haf 
implanted  in  the  very  nature  of  maa,  and  is  no  more  than  a  remain- 
ing spark  of  the  light  of  the  Image  of  God,  which  was  created  in 
us  ;  by  which  we  know  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  we  must  love 
and  obey  him  :  which  knowledge  may  increase  in  us  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  works  of  God.  The  latter  is  the  knowledge  of  God, 
that  is  acquired  through  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from 
the  woid  of  God,  by  all  those  who  do  not  counteract  his  operation. 

*  Obseriatloti. — The  existence  of  a  God  is  proved,  from  the  light 
of  reason  and  our  awn  experience,  in  the  following  manner  :  Since 
all  things  that  exist  must  have  a  cause,  the  world  also  must  be  the 
effect  of  some  superior  cause.  Were  this  cause  within  the  world,  it 
would  then  exist  from  necessity,  and  be  immutable  ;  which  riot  being 
the  case,  the  cause  must  be  without  the  world  ;  and,  in  tracing  it 
ever  so  high,  we  must  at  length  rest  at  a  prime  author,  who,  as  the 
creation  is  so  varied,  beautiful,  and  wisely  ordered,  mnstht  all-po'vuer- 

fuli  and  of  infntte  ivisdom.  Moreover,  the  world  itself  cannot  be  a 
prime  cause,  since  it  is  changeable.^  and  doih  not  exist  from  necessity  :  the 
ultimate  cause,  therefore,  to  which  we  must  refer  its  existence,  can- 
not but  be  immutable  and  necessary.  And  this  all-powerful,  wise,  im- 
mutable, and  necessary  being,  the  author  or  cause  of  all  things,  is 
what  we  call  God.'     p.  1. 

Our  author  here  thinks  it  necessary  to  p-ove^  from  nattijrol 
phafiomena^  the  existence  and  perfections  of  a  first  cause :  but 
he  takes  it  for  grented  that  the  world  is  mutable  and  does  not  exist 
of  necessity,  and  consequently  that  tl»  universe  or  world  itself 
cannot  be  the  first  cause  ;  although  there  have  been  individuals 
in  most  ages  who  have  maintained  the  latter  opinion;  and  the 
former  was  an  express  doctrine  of  the  T\rlpatetic  philosophy 
— u  philosophy  which  was  so  interwoven   with  the   tenet's  of 
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tiie  Christian  church  In  Its  earlier  ages,  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  many  of  its  most  profound,  most  subtle,  most  resolute^ 
most  angelic,  and  seraphic  doctors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
Melanchthon,  the  bosom  friend  of  Luther,  expressly  declares, 
that,  in  sacred  assemblies,  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  were  read  to 
the  people  instead  of  the  Gospel  *.  If  it  be  observed,  in  return, 
that  the  book  before  us  is  intended,  not  for  the  use  of  iniidels, 
but  of  Christians ;  and  that  hence  there  is  no  necessity  for 
proving  that  the  world  is  not  God ;  we  retort,  that,  in  this  case, 
there  is  likewise  no  necessity  for  proving  the  existence  of  a  God, 
the  latter  position  being  as  universally  admitted  as  the  former 
is  denied.  An  argument  should  either  be  followed  up,  or  not 
entered  upon  :  if  link  do  not  uniformly  unite  with  link  through- 
out the  course  of  the  whole  chain,  it  is  of  no  consequence  of 
what  strength  many  of  its  links  may  consist  separately — the 
chain  itself  must  necessarily  deceive  whosoever  depends  upon 
it,  and  can  be  of  no  more  use  than  a  rope  of  sand.  , 

The  doctrine  of  contingency  is  given  so  equivocally,  that  we 
can  scarcely  comprehend  the  author's  meaning  upon  this  im- 
portant subject. 

*  God,  by  this  omniscience,  not  only  foresees,  with  unerring  pre» 
cision,  all  future  events,  even  such  as  are  contingent,  and  depend  on 
the  conduct  of  men,  (for  instance,  hoiv  a  war  shall  end;)  but  also 
knows  what,  under  certain  circumstances,  would  have  happened, 
though  neither  ever  came  to  pass.'     p.  5. 

Here  it  should  seem  that  contingencies  are  events  either  alto- 
gether fortuitous,  or  dependent  upon  the  conduct  and  determi- 
nation of  mankind  alone,  without  the  Interference  or  providence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  merely  foresees  and  knoivs,  but 
does  not  pre-ordain  them ;  and  tliat  the  termination  (and,  by 
consequence,  the  origin  and  progress)  of  wars  between  nation 
and  nation  belong  to  the  class  of  transactions  in  which  the 
Deity  never  interposes — a  tenet  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  those  sacred  exercises  of  public  fasts  and  thanksgivings 
for  national  misfortunes  and  successes,  in  which  the  church  has 
never  ceased  to  engage,  occasionally,  from  her  first  establishment. 
Yet,  In  page  13,  creation  itself  is  defined,  *  the  producing  of  all 
contingent  things  by  the  infinite  power  of  God.'  And,  in  p.  28, 
we  are  also  informed,  that  *  the  governmetit  of  God  extends 
over  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  created  things ;  so  that  all  they  do, 
and  all  that  happens  to  them,  is  ordained  by  his  infinite 
wisdom/  We  know  not  whether  the  editor  were  sensible  or 
not  of  such  a  discordance  of  opinion  j  but  in  page  13  v/e  meet 
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with  a  note,  probably  introduced  by  himself,  which  proves" 
evidently  that  the  writer  of  it  conceived  some  explanation  to 
be  necessarv.  By  this  note  we  are  informed,  that  *  contitigent 
things  are  such  as  may,  or  may  not,  be ;  and  may  exist  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  they  do  :  such  are  all  creatures. 
God  is  the  only  necessary  being.'  Upon  this  illustration,  how- 
ever, not  merely  many  evejits^  but  all  creaturesy  are  fortuitous  ; 
and  we  not  only  advance  from  shade  to  shade,  but  from  con- 
tradiction to  contradiction. 

In  the  same  page  we  meet  with  the  following  question  and 
reply — 

*  Why  is  the  creation  treated  of  here?'  (/.  e,  in  that  part 
of , the  work  appropriated  to  the  considejation  of  the  Deity). 
*  Because  it  is  the  first  operation,  whereby  the  Almighty  Triune 
Gody  and  especially  the  Father,  as  the  first  person^  manifested 
himself. 

*■  Observation, — This  is  a  mixed  article  of  faith,  which  we 
learn  partly  by  the  light  of  reason ^  and  partly  from  revelation  ; 
and  which  must  be  known  and  believed,  that  we  may  thereby 
perceive  our  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  and  his  unlimited 
power  over  us,  as  being  the  work  of  his  hands.' 

This  is,  indeed,  to  lead  us  into  the  palpable  obscure,  and  to  mak^: 
mysteries  more  mysterious.  "We  will  first  notice  the  necessary- 
consequence  of  this  very  extraordinary  position,  which  is,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  to  perceive  his  *  absolute  dependence 
upon  God,  and  his  unlimited  power  over  him,'  unless  he  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity — a  deduction,  which,  we  ap- 
jprehend,  has  never  before  been  brought  forward  by  any  trini- 
tarian  whatsoever ;  and  which,  we  trust,  never  will  again  : 
for  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  a  dogma  of  any  kind, 
than  to  deduce  it  from  weak  premises  when  stronger  are  before 
us,  or  to  subtract  from  it  conclusions  which  are  in  no  way^ 
connected  with  it.  What  the  author  means  by  the  position  it- 
self, that  '  the  Almighty  triune  God  was  manifested '  by  the- 
work  of  creation,  we  are  at  no  small  loss  to  conjecture.  We 
well  know  that  many  divines,  not  reflecting  that  the  trinity 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  doctrine  exclusively  emanating  from, 
the  Christian  religion,  have  had  recourse  to  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, in  proof  of  what  the  Jews  themselves,  at  no  period,  either 
avowed  or  pretended  to  perceive  ;  and  have  built  upon  a  mere 
grammatical  construction,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  what 
they  ought  to  have  looked  for  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  But 
as  we  find  no  mention  of  the  tr^^r^bii,  «'^,5  in  the  passage  before 
us,  nor  any  reference  teany  such  expression  in  any  other  place, 
it  does  not  appear  that  our  author  refers  to  so  incompetent  a 
source  of  information,  or  that  he  pretends  to  know  more  of  the 
Jewish  writings  thantlie  Jews  thems-elYcs  ever  pretended  to  know. 
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111  plain  terms,  indeed,  he  tells  us  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  is  *  a  tnixed  article  of  faith,  which  we  partly  learn  by 
the  light  of  reason,  and  partly  from  revelation.' — ^The  reader  will 
hy  this  time  have  perceived  that  M.  Freylinghausen  is  fond  of 
advancing  proofs,  or  what  he  apprehends  to  amount  to  proofs, 
as  the  bases  of  his  different  assertions.  And  as  it  was,  to  us  at 
least,  a  new  position  that  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  '  a  mixed 
article  of  faith,  which  we  partly  learn  by  the  light  of  reason^  we 
confess  we  were  eager  to  ascertain  the  means  by  which  the 
author  had  discovered  so  novel,  and  at  the  same  ti^e  so  im- 
portant, a  fact.  We  expected  to  have  been  referred  to  the 
B  ram  a- Vishnu-Siva,  the  triple  divinity  of  the  Sanscrit  Vedas  ; 
the  monad,  duad,  and  triad ;  the  avroij.oLri(riji.os  rwv  itcLvr'^Vy 
K^'cyjjJTii;  rcy  oacv  yivxXcy  and  (pojfxrrios;  sv  ovpxva.)  of  Pythagoras  ; 
the  form,  privation,  and  matter ;  the  corruptible,  incorruptible, 
and  priwum  mobile,  of  Aristotle  :  but  especially  to  the  aya^ov, 
XoyKT[j.o^f  and  ^vij.<pvro$  sitih'MOLy  the  eternal  principle,  idea,  and 
matter,  of  Plato,  so  ingeniously  developed  in  the  writings  of 
Iremeus  and  Athenagoras,  or  still  later  in  the  more  lucid  and 
perspicuous  pages  of  Synesius,  Boethius,  and  ^neas  Gaza. 
But  what  was  our  astonishment  and  mortification,  to  find,  that, 
after  having  suffered  us  thus  largely  to  indulge  in  our  own 
fancies,  and  thus  eagerly  to  anticipate  his,  our  author  abruptly 
drops  the  subject,  and  offers  neitlier  argument  nor  conjecture 
in  its  support. 

In  the  following  passage  it  should  seem  that  every  age  and 
nation  are  equally  interested  in  the  divine  mercy,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Redeemer.— 

*  This  sacrifice  or  expiation  of  Jesus  Christ  operates  in  favour  of 
all  men  :  for  he  is  said  to  have  died  for  all  men  ;  that  is,  instead  and 
in  behalf  oi all  men;  so  that,  by  his  death,  he  hath  procured  them  the 
grace  of  God  and  eternal  life.     The  proofs  thereof  are, 

*  1st,  Several  passages  in  scripture,  in  which  it  is  expressly  said, 
that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  the  ivhole  world ;  that  he  delivered 
all  men  ;  that  those  also  nuho  are  condemned  are  redeemed  and  delivered 
by  Christ  ;  that  men  are  condemned  through  their  own  fault. 

*  2dly,  The  universal  call  to  salvation,  and  the  offer  made  of  it  to 
fll  mankind. 

*  3dly,  The  condemnation  of  men  for  not  believing  in  Jesus  Christ ; 
for,  in  order  to  believe  in  him,  we  must  admit  that  he  died  for  us  : 
now,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  deny  the  universality  of 
his  propitiation,  this  might  be  a  falsehood  ;  they,  therefore,  who  would 
believe  it,  would  be  condemned  for  discrediting  a  falsehood,  which 
would  be  a  manifest  blasphemy.'     p.  50. 

Yet,  according  to  the  following  paragraph,  it  should  appear 
that  none  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Gospel,  and 
have  a  lively  faith  in  its  doctrines,  can  eventually  become  par- 
takers  in  its  benefits. — 
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*  He*  (God)  *  hath  established  a  certain  order  in  which  he  proposf* 
to  save  mankind ;  but  accordinj^  to  which  none  shall  be  saved^  except 
those  who  beheve  in  Christ,  and  persevere  in  that  faith  unto  the  end. 
These,  as  he  foreknew  them  fiom  eternity,  so  are  they  also  elected 
tlirough  his  infinite  mercy.'     p.  36. 

And,  in  the  ensuing  quotation,  our  author  not  only  shutB  the 
gates  of  everlasting  mercy  on  the  heathen  world,  but  counte- 
nances the  absurd  conceit  that  the  virtues  of  pagans  are  un- 
acceptable, and  even  criminal,  in  the  sight  of  God. — 

*  The  virtues  of  the  heathen  are  not  works  acceptable  to  God, 
who  can  take  pleasure  in  nothing  but  what  proceeds  trom  his  Holy 
Spirit  J  and  because  it  can  be  proved  that  many  of  those  actions 
sprung  either  from  hypocrisy  or  selfishness,  the  seemingly  hard  say- 
ing oF  some  of  the  fathers,  that  the  virtues  of  the  heathen  are  eminent 
sins,  will  not  appear  so  extraordinary.*     p.  S^. 

The  follcwing  chapter  we  select  on  various  accounts. — 

*  Of  Christ's  States  of  Humiliation  and  Exaltation. 

*  Sect.  1 .  Where  are  the  different  states  of  Christ  mentioned  in  scripture  P 

*  The  two  states  of  Christ  are  best  described  in  Phil.  ii.  6.\l. 

*  Sect.  2.   Wherein  consists  his  state  of  humiliation  ? 

*  In  his  having  divested  himself  of  his  divine  semblance,  and  of 
the  constant  use  of  the  divine  attributes,  of  his  omniscience,  his  om- 
nipotence, &LC. ;  notwithstanding  which,  lucid  rays  of  them  at  times 
broke  forth  during  the  days  of  his  abode  on  earth,  which  are  the 
miracles  he  is  known  to  have  wrought :  and  in  taking  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  becoming  obedient  to  the  Father,  even  unto 
the  death  of  the  cross. 

*  Observations. — By  Christ  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
is  imderstood,  that  he  became  more  abject  than  other  men  ;  for  ser- 
vants formerly  were  chiefly  bond-slaves,  who  were  treated  with  great 
severity  and  contempt.  He  also  submitted  himself  to  human  imper- 
fections ;  not  those  of  sin,  but  such  as  are  derived  from  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  as  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  sleep,  &c. 

*  Sect.  3.    What  are  the  degrees  of  this  humiliation  ? 

*  His  mean  birth  and  education  :  his  contemptible  and  low  station 
among  men  ;  his  internal  and  external  sufferings ;  his  ignominious 
death,  and  his  burial. 

*  Observations. — His  mean  birth  :  Christ  would  equally  have  been 
man,  had  he  been  born  of  a  mother  in  a  higher  station,  and  in  easier 
circumstances. 

'  Contemptible  and  low  station  :  Until  his  thirtieth  year  he  assisted 
his  foster-father  in  his  profession  of  a  carpenter ;  during  his  pro- 
phetical ofiice  he  lived  in  extreme  poverty  and  on  alms  ;  and  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  fly  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
persecutions  of  his  enemies. 

*  Internal  and  external  sufferings  :  See  Chap.  II.  Sect.  10.  Obs. 

*  Igno7ninious  death :  The  death  of  the  cross  was  the  punishment 
of  slaves,  and,  consequently,  a  most  contemptible  as  well  as  a  very 
excruciating  mode  of  execution. 
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.  '  Burial :  The  circumsta^iccs  of  magnificence  attending  his  burial 
were  properly  a  prekide  of  his  approaching  exaltation. 

*  Sect.  4.   What  ivas  the  cause  of  this  humiliation  ? 

*  Our  fall,  and  the  offence  thereby  given  to  the  justice  of  God  ; 
which  Christ  was,  by  his  humiliation,  to  satisfy,  if  we  were  to  be 
freed  from  sin  and  death,  and  partake  of  salvation. 

*  Sect.  5.   Wherein  consists  the  stats  of  exaltation  of  Christ  P 

*  In  his  having  cast  off  all  the  human  imperfections  he  had  taken 
upon  him  for  our  sake  ;  in  entering  into  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  " 
majesty  and  glory  ;  and  in  the  complete  manifestation  thereof  here- 
after. 

'  Sect.  6.   What  are  its  degrees  P 

*  His  descent  into  hell;  his  resurrection ;  his  ascension  in  to  "heaven; 
his  sitting  on  the  right  h^nd  of  God,  and  subsequent  sending  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  future  coming  to  judge  the  world,  and  the  en-; 
tire  manifestation  of  his  glor)-. 

^Observations. — By  Christ's  descent  into  hell  is  meant,  that  soon 
after  his  resurrection  he  repaired,  body  and  soul,  to  the  abode  of  the 
devils  and  of  the  damned,  both  to  show  himself  unto  them  as  their 
conqueror,  and  to  terrify  them.  Tiie  pr<Jofs  of  this  doctrine,  how- 
ever, being  somewhat  obscure,  it  may  admit  of  different  interpre- 
tations, 

*  By  his  resurrection  is  understood,  that  his  body  being  reanimated, 
joined  the  soul  and  issued  out  of  the  tomb.  His  resurrection  is  to 
be  attributed  both  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  being  the  only  and 
supreme  power  of  God  that  hath  wrought  this  work  of  redemption. 

*  His  ascension  into  heaven  means  his  having  removed  his  bodily 
presence  from  earth,  to  the  place  where  God  more  immediately  mani-. 
fests  himself  to  the  faithful  who  have  finished  their  course.  Invisibly, 
however,  he  is  still  present  on  earth. 

*  His  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  can  onlt*be  a  figurative  ex- 
pression ;  since  God,  as  a  spirit,  can  have  no  right  nor  left  hand  : 
but  in  the  same  manner  as  we  place  those  we  honour  on  our  right 
hand,  so  Christ  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God  imphes,  that  he  is 
exalted  to  the  highest  degree  of  honour,  and  is  invested  \vi\X\  the  su-. 
preme  power  to  rule  and  reign  over  all  things. 

*  Of  \\\^  future  coming  :  See  Part  II.  Art.  XXVI. 

*  Sect.  1.   What  is  the  motive  of  this  exaltation  ? 

*  It  is  because  we  wanted  a  Redeemer,  who  should  not  only,  by 
his  death,  obtain  salvation  for  us,  but  might  also  impart  it  to  us  ; 
which  would  have  been  impossible,  had  Christ  not  risen  from  the 
dead. 

*  Sect.  8.   What  is  our  duty  in  this  respect  P 

*  1st,  That  by  the  deep  humiliation  of  Christ  we  learn,  and  peni- 
tently acknowledge  the  enormity  of  our  fall ;  2dly,  That  we  arm 
ourselves  vvith  his  humility  and  lowhness ;  3dly,  That  we  proclaim 
his  power,  and  the  dignity  of  his  exaltation,  by  all  our  actions  ;  and,; 
^thly,  That  we  await  in  faith  and  hope  the  manifestation  of  his  glory. 

*  Sect.  9.  And  ivhat  is  our  comfort  P 

*  That  this  profound  humiliation  hath  fully  atoned  for  the  full  qf 
Adam  and  of  his  posterity  ;  that  by  suffering  crosses,  persecutions, 
and  contempt,  we  become  similar  unto  him  ;  and  that  in  due  time  we 
shall  be  exalted  with  him  into  glory  everlasting.'     p.  54-, 
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This  extract  offers  us  not  only  a  fair  specimen  of  the  authoi-'s 
manner,  but  a  variety  of  subjects  for  remark,  had  we  time  to  en- 
gage in  them.  We  cannot,  however,  permit  the  present  expla- 
nation of  our  Saviour's  descent  into  hell  to  pass  without  a  few  ob- 
servations. There  is  no  doctrine  in  the  Christian  creed  that  has 
been  interpreted  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways.  By  St.  Augus- 
tine it  was  understood  that  *  he  descended  into  the  grave  ;^  '  by 
the  chuixh  of  Rome,  that  *  he  descended  into  purgatory^  and 
preached  to  the  souls  who  were  expiating  the  sins  they,  had  com- 
mitted while  on  earth  : '  by  the  church  of  England,  as  we  shall . 
presently  evince,  the  phraseology  seems  to  be  left  doubtful  and 
undecidfed :  by  Luther  it  was  explained,  as  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  *  he  repaired,  body  and  soiil^  to  the  abode  of  the  devils 
and  of  the  damned,  both  to  shoiv  himself  tmtp  them  as  their  con- 
queror^ and  to  terrify  them : '  by  Calvin  it  vt^as  asserted,  more 
horribly  still,  that  both  in  soul  and  body  he  descended  to  the  re-» 
gions  of  the  damned,  and  sustained  in  his  own  person  all  the 
tortures  of  a  reprobate  spirit.  The  doctrine,  in  every  mode  of  ren- 
dering, seems  chiefly  to  have  been  derived  from  tlie  Apostles' 
Creed,  which  simply  affirms  that  *  he  descended  into  hell:'  yet,  in. 
the  earlier  copies  of  this  creed,  there  is  no  such  passage  whatever, 
nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  it  •,  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  reading 
of  this  venerable  formula  antecedently  to  the  latter  end  of  the- 
fourth  century.  At  this  period,  however,  we  trace  it ;  and  it  has 
continued  to  the  present  time,  without  variation,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  find  it.  That  it  ought  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
Christian  creed,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  the  fact  is  plainly  inti- 
mated in  a  variety  gf  texts  of  Scripture;  and  a  detailed  description 
is  offered  in  one  of  them  (vv^e  mean  1  Peter  iii.  18,  19,  20)  of  the 
place  to  which  our  blessed  Saviour  descended,  and  of  the  er- 
rand on  which  he  was  employed : — '  For  Christ  also  hath  once 
suffered  for  sins — being  put  to  death  in  the  fleshy  but  quickened  by  the 

spirit;     by    ivhich    also     HE    went    AND    PREACHED    UNTO    THE 
SPIRITS     IN     PRISON,    WHICH    SOMETIME    WERE    DISOBEDIENT, 

nvhen  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah* 
This,  however,  is  the  only  text  which  can  afford  us  any  clue  to. 
the  meaning  of  the  brief  and  general  position  in  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  that  *  he  descended  into  hell ; '  and,  hence,  it  is  to  tliis 
that  each  of  the  above  interpretations  alludes.  It  is,  however, 
astonishing  to  observe  the  extreme  difference  of  these  interpre- 
tations, thu?  flowing  from  one  common  source ;  and  it  is  more 
astonishing  still  to  perceive,  that,  numerous  and  different  as  they 
are  from  each  other,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  will  be 
fairly  borne  out  by  the  text  to  which  they  so  concurrently  ap- 
peal. The  term  disobedie^ity  or  rebellious^  will  not  fairly  apply  to 
those  who  are  expiating  their  transgressions  in  a  purgatory  or 
middle  region  between  heaven  and  the  place  of  torment ;  nor  is 
ther^  in  the  text  the  remotest  reference  to  the  existence  of  any 
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4\3ch  piaue :  consequently  it  will  not  support  the  explanation  ofFer- 
ed  by  the  church  of  Rome.  It  is  still  more  hostile  to  the  com- 
mentaries of  Luther  and  Calvin;  for,  while  both  these  di- 
vines assert  that  *  Christ  descended,  body  and  souly  to  the  abode 
of  the  devils  and  the  damned,'  the  text  expressly  declares  that 
he  was  dead  in  thejiesh,  but  quickened  by  the  spirit;  or,  as 
bishop  Horseley  far  more  accurately  renders  it,  quick  in  the  spirit. 
While  these  interpreters,  moreover,  contend — the  one,  that  he 
suffered  in  his  own  person  the  torments  of  the  damned  ;  and  the 
other,  that  he  went  to  show  himself  as  their  conqueror,  and  to 
terrify  them- — the  holy  scriptures,  by  this  passage,  assert  that  he 
descended  for ,  the  purpose,  not  of  sufferings  not  of  terrifying^ 
tantalising^  or  triumphing^  but  for  that  of  preachings  and  of 
preaching  to  the  disobedient — sKripv'^av  aTrsiSijiracriT— a  phrase,  the 
real  import  of  which,  as  it  appears  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  stay 
to  explain,  but  which  is  equally  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  Cal- 
vin and  of  Luther. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  point,  because  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  interpretation  here  offered  is  not  only  that  of 
Luther  and  the  author  of.  the  volume  before  us,  but  also  of  the 
right  reverend  editor,  and,  in  his  opinion,  of  our  own  esta-% 
blished  church;  since,  as  we  have  already  observed,  he  ex- 
pressly tells  us  in  the  preface,  that  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
omit  passages  of  the  original  which  contained  doctrines  peculiar 
to  the  Lutheran  churchy  and  to  render  others  more  conformable  to 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  England,  Nothing,  however,  can  be 
more  adverse  than  such  an  interpretation,  not  only  to  what  is 
maintained  by  other  learned  prelates  of  the  church  of  England 
as  their  individual  opitiion  upon  the  subject,  but  to  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  true  and  unequivocal  tenet  of  the  church  of  En- 
gland itself;  and  we  need  urge  nothing  further,  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  than  the  interpretation  lately  advanced  by  the  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  in  a  sermon  upon  the  very  text  we  have  now  been 
considering — an  interpretation,  however,  which  we  can  as  little 
approve  as  any  one  of  those  we  have  already  adverted  to,  and 
which  is  equally  different  from  them  all. 

The  fact  is,  as  we  have  just  observed,  that  our  own  esta- 
blished church  seems  fairly  to  admit  of  a  variety  of  illustra- 
tions, in  consequence  of  being  herself  undecided  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  the  doctrine  in  question.  It  is  deemed  of  sufBcient 
importance,  indeed,  to  constitute  one  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ; 
but  the  express  article  upon  this  subject,  in  its  present  form,  ap- 
pears so  different  from  what  it  appeared  on  its  earliest  introduc- 
tion, as  to  justify  the  belief  entertained  by  many  learned  di- 
vines, and  among  others  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  himself, 
that  a  change  seems  to  have  taken  plac6  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  revised  the  Articles,  within  less  than  ten  years  after  their 
first  promulgation.  Thus,  in  the  Articles  agreed  upon  in 
invocation  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  VI.  (1552),  the  tliird  Qccurs. 
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as  follows :  *  As  Christ  died  and  was  buried  for  us,  so  also  is  it 
to  be  believed  that  he  went  down  into  hell ;  for  the  body  lay  in 
the  sepulchre  until  the  resurrection,  but  his  ghost,  departing  from 
him,  was  with  the  ghosts  that  were  in  prison,  or  in  hell,  as  the 
place  of  St.  Peter  doth  testify.*  Yet,  when  the  same  Articles 
were  settled  in  their  present  form  in  the  fifth  of  Elizabeth,  not 
more  than  ten  years  afterwards,  the  third  was  briefly  entered  as 
follows :  '  As  Christ  died  for  us,  and  was  buried,  so  is  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  went  down  into  hell/  In  which  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  Apostles'  Creed  alone  is  referred  to,  and  the  passage 
m  St.  Peter  is  entirely  omitted,  as  though,  agreeably  to  the 
idea  we  have  advanced,  the  members  of  the  convocation  were 
doubtful  of  its  meaning,  or  had  altered  their  sentiments  upon  the 
subject.  If  the  interpretation  offered  in  the  sixth  of  Edward  VI. 
be  still  adhered  to  by  the  church,  then  is  the  right  reverend  edi- 
tor of  the  volume  before  us  strangely  at  variance  with  our  na- 
tbnal  Articles;  for,  while  the  Articles  assert  that  the  body  of  Christ 
lay  In  the  sepulchre^  and  his  ghost  alone  departed  from  him,  the 
right  reverend  editor  asserts  that  *  he  repaired,  body  and  sonl^  to 
the  abode  of  the  devils.*  We  believe,  however,  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  church,  the  explanation  of  the  important 
doctrine  before  us  is  a  moot  point  -,  and  consequently  we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  very  opposite  interpretations  which  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  given  of  this  doctrine,  by  the  most 
grave  and  learned  of  our  prelates.  We  lament,  at  the  same 
tim.e,  that  such  a  difference  of  opinion  should  be  suffered  to 
prevail  upon  this  and  other  points  of  equal  importance,  advanced, 
but  in  terms  somewhat  questionable,  in  the  same  Articles ;  often 
to  the  scandal  of  the  church  itself,  and  always  to  the  triumph 
of  its  adversaries :  nor  can  we  too  strenuously  recommend  a 
new  convocation,  and  a  revisal  of  these  discrepancies ;  such  as 
in  1772  our  right  reverend  editor  himself,  in  conjunction  with 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  the  bishop  of  Dromore,  and  other  pious  and 
learned  dignitaries,  associated  to  obtain. 


Art.  VII. — Translations  from  the  German^  Danishy  Isfc,  To 
luhich  is  added  miscellamous  Poetry,  8vo.  7s.  6d,  Boards. 
Reynolds,     ISOl-. 

A  POEM  entitled  '  the  Traveller  and  Sexton,*  written  by  a 
Mr.  William  Herbert,  was  selected  in  our  second  volume  (Third 
Series),  p.  110.  On  taking  up  this  pamphlet,  we  hoped  that 
the  same  v/riter  was  again  a  candidate  for  our  attention  ;  but 
we  find,  from  the  preface,  that  a  second  poet  of  the  same  name 
has  risen  up ;  and  th-at  these  pieces,  which  are  chiefly  transla- 
tions, may  on  no  account  be  ascribed  to  the  author's  namesake. 
If  a  literary  competition  should  continue  between  the  bards, 
this  new  one  may  aptly  be  characterised  as  Herbert  the  Dane^: 
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since  from  the  literature  of  Denmark  he  derives  the  most  Valu- 
able and  peculiar  of  his  communications. 

This  volume  [we  understand  a  second  has  been  published, 
which  shall  shortly  be  noticed]  opens  with  a  close  and  lively 
version  of  the  latter  half  of  BUrger's  Lenardo  and  Blandine, 
beginning  at  the  words — 

*  Und  als  sich  der  Alte  zum  horchen  geneigt.' 

As  this  Is  the  most  Considerable  and  interesting  of  the  pieces 
comprised  in  the  publication,  we  borrow  a  portion  of  It.    . 

*  He  came,  and  he  kiss'd  her  cheek  blushing  with  love, 
And  the  charms  of  her  touch  all  his  terrors  remove. 
With  kisses  soft-glowing  each  other  they  press, 
With  love-breathing  words,  and  with  tender  caress. 
Enraged  the  king  hears  them  their  passion  disclose. 
But  bolts  and  strong  locks  did  his  passage  oppose. 
He  waits,  and  he  watches  with  rage-swelling  breast. 
As  a  dog,  that  has  crouched  at  the  den  of  a  beast ; 
While  the  heart  of  the  youth,  which  no  pleasure  can  warm, 
Orows  colder  and  sadder  with  fearful  alarm. 

"  Awake,  my  sweet  princess  !   I  hear  the  cock  crow  j 
Let  me  leave  thee,  before  the  bright  morning  shall  glow  !  '* 

"  O  sweetest !  awhile  in  my  bosom  delay  ; 
'Tis  but  the  first  night-watch,  and  safely  you  stay." 

**  Look  out,  my  sweet  princess  I  the  heavens  grow  light ; 
Let  me  leave  thee,  ere  round  us  the  morning  shme  bright !  '* 

"  O  dearest !  awhile  in  my  bosom  delay ; 
The  light  will  not  yet  our  fond  raptures  bewray.'^ 

"  Ah  listen,  my  princess  !  Ah  hear'st  thou  the  sound 
Of  swallows,  that  warble  their  matins  around  ? " 

"  O  my  darling  !   awhile  in  my  bosom  delay  ; 
Thou  hear*st  but  the  nightingale's  love-breathing  lay.'* 

"  Let  me  leave  thee  !   I  hear  the  cock,  loudly  that  crows  ; 
The  morning  shines  clear,  and  the  morning  air  blows  ; 
The  swallows  they  warble.     O  let  me  depart ! 
O  let  me  !  alas  !  what  so  troubles  my  heart  ?'* 

"  Adieu,  my  sweet  husband  !  nay,  yet  tarry  here  ! 
Ah  me  !  my  sad  bosom  !  why  heaves  it  with  fear  ? 
Here  shew  me  thine  heart !    O  why  throbs  it  so  sore  ? 
Dear  heart,  love  me  now,  and  to-morrow  night  more  ! " 

"  Farewell,  my  sweet  princess  ! ''  Then  crept  he  away. 
And  fled  thro'  the  passage  with  fear  and  dismay  ; 
i\ll  trembling,  and  pale,  as  the  dead,  with  affright, 
He  stumbled  along  by  the  ghmmeri ng  light. 
O  then  from  their  ambush  they  both  riish'd  amain. 
And,  "  Shalt  thou  for  Burgundy's  crown  woo  in  vain  !  '* 
Thu«  crying  they  smote  the  fair  page  to  the  ground  ; 
**  There,  hast  thou  the  dowry  !  there  take  it,  thou  hound!** 

"  O  merciful  Christ,  take  my  soul  to  thy  rest ! " 
Hg  said,  aud  his  dying  head  sunk  on  his  J^reast. 
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.  His  soul  from  his  bosom  with  fearful  dismay 
Then  fled,  unappointed,  unhouscl'd,  away. 
The  proud  Spanisli  prince,  fiercely  foaming  with  rage. 
With  his  blade  rent  the  breast  of  the  beautiful  page. 
,  "  Here  shew  me  thine  heart !  O  why  throbs  it  so  sore  ? 
Hast  thou  had  love  to-night  ?  wilt'  to-morrow  have  more?" 

'  Then  tore  he  the  quivering  heart  from  his  breast, 
And  sated  his  fury  with  horrible  jest. 

"  Now,  heart,  then  I  have  thee  !   why  throbs  it  so  sore  ? 
Love  now,  thou  fond  heart,  and  to-morrow  love  more !  *' 

*  Meanwhile  the  fair  princess  wild  terrors  assail  ; 
Strange  dreams  in  her  sleep  and  sad  visions  prevail ; 
Of  pearls  stain'd  vnth  blood,  garlands  dropping  with  gore. 
Of  horrible  dances,  and  hellish  uproar. 
From  morning  till  evening  all  mournful  and  sad 
On  the  bed  her  fair  limbs  sick  and  weary  she  laid. 

**  Come,  midnight,  and  quiet  my  fearful  alarms  ! 
Come,  midnight,  and  bring'  the  dear  youth  to  mine  amis  ! " 

<  And,  when  midnight  had  sounded  the  summons  of  love. 
And  the  tranquil  stars  gleam'd  in  the  heavens  above, 

"  Ah  me  i  my  fond  bosom  !  why  throbs  it  so  sore  ? 
Hark!   hark!   'tis  the  sound  of  the  small  hidden  door." 

Then  enter'd  a  youth  all  in  mourning  array'd, 
With  a  torch,  and  a  shroud,  and  approach'd  to  the  maid  . 
And  a  bloody  ririg  broken  before  her  he  threw, 
And,  slowly  returning,  in  silence  withdrew. 
Then  follow'd  a  youth  all  in  purple  anay'd. 
And  a  gold  urn  he  bore,  which  he  placed  by  the  maid  j, 
A  gold  urn  with  handle,  and  lid,  and  the  crest 
Of  the  king  on  its  glittering  cover  impress'd. 
Then  follow'd  a  youth  all  in  silver  array'd, 
And  a  letter  he  bore,  which  he  gave  to  the  maid  ; 
To  the  maid  all  with  horror  and  wonder  inspired, 
And  bow'd,  as  he  went,  and  in  silence  retired. 
And,  when  the  sad  princess  with  terror  all  pale 
Had  read  in  this  letter  the  horrible  tale. 
Dim,  dim  grew  her  sight,  as  if  clouds  gathered  round  ; 
She  clench'd  it  with  anguish,  and  sprung  from  the  ground* 
And,  soon  with  strain'd  vigour  collecting  her  might. 
From  her  high-throbbing  bosom  dismissing  aifright. 
Thus  danced  she,  thus  sung  she,  loud  crying,  "  Hurrah  I 
My  bridegroom  is  there  ;  let  the  loud  harpers  play  ! 
Hurrah  !   hurrah  !   dance  ye  with  pleasure  and  love  ! 
The  garland  waves  round  me  !  ray  feet  nimbly  move  [ 
Now  dance,  all  ye  lords,  and  ye  ladies  so  gay, 
And  still,  as  ye  dance,  let  the  loud  harpers  play  1 
O  see  ye  my  true  love  in  silver  array'd. 
How  noble  his  figure,  how  gracefully  made  ? 
Do  you  see  on  his  bosom  a  purple  star  shine  ? 
Hjirrah  !  all  ye  lords,  and  ye  ladies  so  fine  ! 
Now  dance  ye  with  pleasure  !  why  thus  turn  away  ? 
Why  scorn  biiii>  je  lords,  and  ye  ladies  so  gay  I    , 
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For  he  is  the  bridegroom,  and  I  am  the  bride  ; 

And  the  angels  of  heaven  the  marriage-bond  tied. 

Now  dance  ye  !  now  dance  ye  !     Why  thus  turn  away  ? 

Why  scorn  him,  ye  lords,  and  ye  ladies  so  gay  ? 

Away,  ye  proud  rabble,  away  from  mine  eyes  ! 

I  hate  all  your  titles,  your  pride  I  despise. 

The  lord  and  the  slave  spring  ahke  from  the  earth. 

And  a  noble  heart  graces  the  meanest  in  birth. 

My  beautiful  page  bore  a  worthier  mind, 

Than  ever  the  breast  of  a  noble  enshrined. 

Play,  play,  the  sweet  music  of  pleasure  and  love  1 

The  garland  waves  round  me  !   my  feet  nimbly  move  ! 

Hurrah  !  to  the  dance  of  the  wedding  !  hurrah  ! 

My  bridegroom  is  here,  let  the  loud  harpers  pl^y !  '* 

*  Thus  sung  she,  still  dancing  ;  thus  danced,  as  she  sung  ^ 
Till  on  her  cold  bosom  the  dew  of  death  hung. 
The  dew  of  death  gather'd  her  pale  cheeks  around  ( 
She  panted,  and  fainting  she  fell  to  the  ground. 
When  the  warm  blood  began  to  her  heart  to  return. 
Her  hands  just  reviving  she  stretch'd  to  the  urn  ; 
In  her  arms  she  embraced  it,  and  on  her  lap  held. 
And,  raising  its  top,  the  dire  sight  she  beheld. 
His  heart  seem'd  against  her  still  throbbing  to  beat. 
As  if  yet  it  felt  pain,  as  if  yet  it  felt  heat. 
Then  fast  from  her  fair  eyes  all  clouded  with  woe. 
Like  rain-drops  thick  streaming,  the  bitter  tears  flow, 

"  O  anguish  !  now  seem'st  thou  like  water  and  v/ind  j 
Swift  flows  by  the  water,  swift  passes  the  wind  ; 
Yet  ne'er  will  all  pass,  nor  will  all  flow  away  ; 
So  thou,  bitter  anguish,  wilt  ne'er  pass  away!" 

'  Then  sunk  she  heart-broken  with  sad  hollow  eye 
In  the  cold  sweat  of  death  on  the  pavement  to  he  ; 
And  with  painful  convulsion  fast,  fast  to  her  breast. 
Fast,  fast,  to  her  fond  heart,  the  Taloody  urn  press'd. 

"  Dear  heart !   I  hved  for  thee,  and  for  thee  shall  die. 
Q  it  bursts  thro'  my  bosom,  still  throbbing  so  high! 
It  weighs,  O  it  weighs,  hke  a  stone,  in  my  breast! 
O  merciful  Christ,  take  my  soul  to  thy  rest!" 
Then  closed  she  her  lips,  and  then  closed  she  her  eyes; 
Now  the  messengers  hasten'd  ;  the  king  heard  their  cries : 
Swift  and  loud  thro'  the  castle  their  mournful  shrieks  sound, 
"  The  princess,  the  princess  hes  dead  on  the  ground  ! "     p.  3., 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  poem  of  Burger  is  itself 
an  abridgement  of  Dryden's  Guiscardo  and  Sigismunda,  told 
in  the  ballad  form,  and  enriched  with  a  fragment  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  whose  dialogue  of  separation,  at  day-break,  is  liere 
done  into  rhyme.  The  materials,  therefore,  are  wholly  English, 
and  only  made  up  on  the  continent.  The  translation  is  exe- 
cuted line  for  line,  and  varies  as  little  as  possible  from  the  text. 
At  line  183,  '  ivkich  no  pleasure  can  nvarmy  is  substituted  to  the 
nach  gepjlogener  lust  of  the-  original— ^a  turn  less  indelicate  per- 
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haps,  but  less  according  to  nature.  One  consequence  of  be- 
ginning the  translation  at  the  128th  line  of  the  German  ballad 
is,  that  the  reader  cannot  guess  who  are  the  persons  that  rush 
from  ambush  in  the  209th  line;  the  lovers  only  are  the  they 
of  the  reader^s  acquaintance  :  this  renders  the  catastrophe  dark, 
and  almost  unintelligible.  The  metre  is  precisely  that  of  the 
German  original :  it  has,  however,  not  often  been  selected  in 
our  language  for  serious  composition.  When  long  syllables 
occur  elsewhere  than  at  the  four  caesures  of  the  Alexandrine, 
the  effect  is  inharmonious.    Thus,  in  the  lines — 

'  Fast,  fast  to  her  fond  heart,  the  bloody  urn  pressed  ' — 
*  My  child,  if  my  sad  crimes  may  yet  be  forgiven ' — 

the  intended  measure  is  undiscoverable.  The  story,  as  formerly 
told  by  Dryden,  is  more  heroic,  but  less  in  human  nature  :  it 
resembles  a,n  event  seen  through  the  medium  of  French  tragedy. 
Both  the  English  and  the  German  poet  have  made  the  incident 
a  vehicle  of  Jacobinism,  and  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  heroine 
a  solemn  protest  against  nobility. 

The  following  Swiss  song,  from  Gessner,  will  please   his 
admirers. 

*  What  beauteous  vision  charms  my  sight ! 

'Tis  you,  my  darling  maid  ; 
The  polish'd  helmet's  trembling  light 
Beams  from  your  gentle  head. 

*  A  varied  plume  waves  with  the  wind 

Upon  your  lovely  brow  ; 
From  which  the  auburn  curls  behind 
In  simple  ringlets  flow. 

<  An  iron  breast-plate  rudely  feels 

Your  heaving  bosom  rise. 
Ah  cruel  steel !  which  thus  conceals 

That  bosom  from  my  eyes. 

*  Yet  charmM  I  view  the  graceful  knee, 

The  slender  ankle  too  ; 
*  Which  late  the  robe  forbade  to  see, 

And  fancy  faintly  drew. 

*  At  Eden's  gates  in  aims  array'd 

A  blooming  cherub  stands  ; 
Like  him  you  shine,  my  lovely  maid. 
And  raise  your  guardian  hands. 

*  As  his  bright  looks  the  fiend  oppose, 

But  joy  the  good  to  see  ; 
your  blue  eye  frights  our  haughty  foes. 
Yet  sweetly  smiles  on  me. 
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*  Hafmless  o*er  you  each  hostile  dart 
Shall  hghtly  whistle  by  ; 
Alone  to  wound  that  tender  heart 
Love's  gentle  arrows  fly.'     p.  19. 

For  novelty  of  subject,  the  most  remarkable  poems  are  Sir 
Ebba,  from  the  Danish  original  in  Suhm's  collection,  and  ai 
song  from  Evald ;  but  neither  of  these  poems  is,  for  story  or 
execution,  superlative.  Several  pleasing  translations  from  Ca- 
tullus, Horace,  and  others,  are  included  in  the  collection; 
which  are  rather  to  be  commended  as  proofs  that  the  author 
glows  while  he  reads,  than  that  he  trembles  as  he  writes. 


Art.  VIII. — Practical  Discourses,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Warner^ 
Curate  of  St.  Jameses  Parish^  Bath.  2  Fo/s.  8vo.  l4</. 
Boards.     Robinsons.     1804-, 

UPON  opening  these  volumes  we  were  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Warner  should  entertain  any  fears  of  affectation  being  im- 
puted to  him  in  consequence  of  the  title  which  he  has  adopted. 
The  perusal,  however,  of  a  few  lines  in  the  preface  unfolded 
the  mystery :  it  convinced  us  that  Mr.  Warner  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  the  title  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  charge  of  affectation,  as  of  throwing  out  censure.  He  re- 
marks, that  he  means  to  designate  a  series  of  sermons  founded 
on  the  precepts  rather  than  the  pretended  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament ;  which  he  considers  as  calculated  to  enforce  the  ob- 
ligation of  moral  righfeousnessj  rather  than  those  controverted 
articles  of  faith  which  Mr.  Warner,  with  no  great  elegance  of 
expression,  calls  '  a  hone  of  contention.' — '  Whatever  ivi/d  enthu- 
siasts on  the  one  hand,  or  worldly  divines  on  the  other,  may 
conceit,  assert,  or  write  to  the  contrary,*  he  declares,  that  *  he 
shall  continue  to  think,  as  long  as  his  faculty  of  ratiocination  re- 
mains unclouded,  that  Christianity,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  system  neither  veiled  by  mystery,  nor 
involved  in  difficulty,  as  the  former  would  lead  mankind  to 
imagine  j  and  that  it  is  not  essentially  and  exclusively  associated 
with  any  particular  form  of  liturgy,  system  of  establishment,  or 
modification  of  government,  as  the  latter  would  suggest.'  We 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  lue  are  neither  wild  enthusiasts  nor 
worldly  divines ;  and  yet  we  will  dare  to  assert  our  belief  that 
both  mysteries  and  difficulties  are  to  be  found  in  the  *  Gospel 
system,'  whatever  Mr.  Warner  may  conceit,  assert,  or  write, 
to  the  contrary.  St.  Paul  certainly  considered  the  mystery  of 
godliness  to  be  great ;  and  St.  Peter  confessed  that  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  former  there  were  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood :  yet  we  never  heard  from  a  Christian  l>eliever  tliat  St, 
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Paul  was  an  enthusiast,  or  St.  Peter  a  worldly  divine.  Mr, 
Warner  may  be  acquainted  with  the  names  of  Butler  and  Paley : 
of  these,  the  one  affirmed  the  Christian  scheme  to  be  quite  be- 
yond our  comprehension  *  ;  the  other,  in  his  ,sermon  '  On  the 
Use  and  AppUcation  of  Scripture  Language,'  obseryes,  *  it  must 
not  be  dissembled  that  there  are  many  real  difRculties  in  the 
Christian  Scriptures.*  The  sentiments  of  such  men  are  de- 
servedly of  weight ;  and,  until  we  are  furnished  with  something 
more  than  a  mere  denial  of  their  truth,  we  shall  not  be  disposed 
to  leave  these  able  guides. 

So  much  for  the  preface.  The  dedication,  which  occupies 
the  space  of  twenty-two  pages,  contains  many  remarks  of  the 
most  reprehensible  nature :  it  is  little  less  than  a  libel  on  the 
church  and  state  :  and,  had  it  not  been  avowed  by  Mr.  Warner 
himself,  we  never  could  have  believed  it  to  be  the  production  of 
a  mirHster  of  the  established  church.  After  some  common- 
place remarks,  he  proceeds  to  insinuate,  with  equal  modesty  and 
truths  that  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  (such  as  his  iiis- 
courses  ccntaiti)  are  now  obsolete ;  and  that  it  requires  all  the  aid 
of  patronage  to  give  them  a  temporary  existence.  He  hints  that 
the  clergy  are  merely  time-servers,  and  too  courtly  to  practise 
particular  application;  that  is,  according  to  Mr. Warner's  ck- 
planation,  they  neglect  to  specify  in  a  pointed  and  unequivocal 
manner  the  offences  against  the  laws  of  God  which  mark  the 
characters  of  the  times,  and  to  apply  to  those  the  denunciations 
which  the  Scriptures  have  levelled  against  them  and  against  all 
such  as  do  these  things.  He  further  declares,  that  these  senti- 
ments have  been  confirmed  in  his  mind  by  the  use  and  pur- 
poses to  which  the  last  fast-day  was  applied  by  the  clergy ; 
whose  sermons  on  the  occasion  he  pronounces  to  have  been 
frothy  declamations  on  the  enormities  of  our  enemies,  and  gra- 
tulations  on  our  own  worth,  whilst  others  were  translations 
from  Selecta  e  profanis.  This  sweeping  censure  is  not  greatly  mo- 
derated by  allowing  that  some  publications,  which  that  occasion 
produced,  rank  higher  as  compositions  and  Christian  discourses; 
for  even  these,  it  seems,  have  not  ventured  beyond  generalisation* 
We  do  not  stay  to  make  many  observations  on  this  language, 
the  folly  and  falsehood  of  which  are  its  best  refutation ;  nor  do 
we  think  it  necessary  to  point  out  any  particular  sermons,  whichj. 
in  point  of  composition  and  Christian  tendency,  are  superior  to 
tliose  contained  in  the  present  volumes,  because  few  have  ever 
come  before  our  tribunal  which  are  inferior  to  them :  but  we 
cannot  avoid  sjiying  that  the  bench  of  bishops  are  obliged  to  Mr. 
Warner  for  the  conipliiJients  which  he  has  paid  them,  as  well  as 
his  clerical  brethren,  who  did  not  perhaps  know  before  that 
they  were  so  completely  ignorant  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
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After  this  decent  a?id  becoming  languagCy  which  breathes  all  the 
sph-it  of  *  stand  off,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou,'  Mr.  Warner  is  so 
obliging  as  to  specify  tliose  particular  vices  which,  to  adopt  his 
own  graceful  expressions,  have  *  been  rather  tickled  thvin  probed.* 
These  are  classed  under  eight  heads — 1.  Perjury — 2.  Insa- 
tiable Thirst  of  Wealth — 3.  Lewdness — 4'.  The  Love  of  Fic- 
tion— 5.  Vice  and  Wretchedness  of  the  Poor — 6.  Pride,  Os- 
tentation, Lisolence — 7.  The  Rage  for  War — 8.  Clerical  Re- 
missness. 

Under  the  first  head,  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  fondness  for  cen- 
sure, observes,  *  Our  senators  swear  j  our  clergy  swear ;  our 
commoners  swear ;  our  universities  are  not  to  be  entered  with- 
out swearing  to  the  due  observance  of  a  volume  of  local  laws, 
many  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  observe.'  What  these  im- 
possible laws  are,  we  should  have  thanked  this  gentleman  to 
have  particularised  j  among  the  many  he  has  discovered,  it  would 
not,  it  could  not,  have  been  diilicult  to  name  one  :  but,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  he  brings  a  heavy  charge  without 
an  iota  of  proof.  Our  clergy  swear — they  do  so ;  they  swear 
iillegiance  to  their  king,  they  swear  to  show  canonical  obedience 
to  their  diocesan.  Is  it  the  former  or  the  latter  oath  that  displeases 
our  author  ?  or  are  both  offensive  to  him  ?  Our  senators  swear 
^— what  then  .?  do  they  swear  to  impossibilities  ?  Our  church- 
wardens swear — granted  :  they  swear  to  present  every  thing 
presentable.  But  they  observe  not  their  oath.  Whose  then  is 
the  fault  ?  Surely  not  theirs  who  bind  them  to  their  duty, 
but  theirs  who  neglect  so  solemn  an  engagement.  As  to  the 
vice  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor,  it  is  a  thing  confessed.  It 
must  be  confessed  likewise,  that  '  the  profaneness  and  irreligiort 
of  the  great  produce  upon  the  poor  and  ignorant  all  the  conse- 
quences of  bad  example.'  But,  beyond  this  point,  we  do  not 
agree  with  this  reverend  gentleman.  He,  like  many  others, 
has  entered  upon  a  subject  which  he  does  not  understand ; 
and  he  has  most  completely  mistaken  effects  for  causes.  We 
must  be  permitted  to  tell  him,  that  the  misery  and  wretchedness 
of  the  poor  do  not,  as  he  supposes,  originate  from  their  being 
crowded  together  in  manufacturing  towns  and  cities,  nor  from 
their  being  detached  from  the  simple  habits  of  rural  life,  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  rights  of  commonage.  Whence,  then,  do  they 
arise  ?  From  too  abundant  a  population.  It  is  this  which 
compels  them  to  crowd  together  into  cities  and  manufacturing 
lowns  j  it  is  tliis  which  drives  them  from  rural  life,  where 
they  can  find  no  sufficient  employment :  and  no  regulation, 
which  does  not  in  many  cases  prohibit  marriage  either  mediately 
or  immediately,  or  (which  would  be  infinitely  more  desirable) 
does  not  tend  to  cultivate  the  immeijse  tracts  of  land  which  yet 
remain  in  a  waste  state  in  our  own  country,  can  prevent  the  evil. 
Before  Mr.  Warner  again  applies  to  his  mouth  the  trumpet  of  dis- 
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satisfaction,  we  would  tecommend  him  to  consult  writers  who  will 
place  this  subject  in  its  proper  light.  We  cannot  quit  the  dedication 
without  presenting  our  readers  with  the  following  paragraph, 
which  will  be  found  under  the  seventh  head — The  Rage  for  War. 
It  is  well  calculated  to  show  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  author. 

*  Familiarized  to  accounts  of  blood,  to  tales  of  sorrow  and  desola- 
tion, we  arc  become  in  love  with  ncrror,  and  dwell  with  pleasure  on 
the  miseries  of  mankind.  Our  notions  of  Deity  are  changed  with  our 
other  associations ;  and  fasts  and  thanksgivings  for  victory  are  re- 
sorted to  with  as  much  confidence  in  their  propitiatory  and  conciliat- 
ing influence,  as  if  the  Christian  God  were  a  being  like  unto  mur- 
derous Mars  of  classical  mythology,  the  blood-thirsty  Moloch  of  Ca- 
naanitish  abomination,  or  the'  sanguinar)'  tyrant  who  presided  over 
the  horrid  system  of  Mexican  superstition.  "  As  with  the  people  so 
with  the  priest;"  a  similar  mania  has  seized  on  many  of  the  Christian 
ministry;  and  (honibUe  dictu!)  we  now  see  (if  we  maybe  allowed 
to  indulge  in  ludicrous  imagery  on  so  serious  a  subject)  venerable 
doctors  and  prebendaries,  sleek  rectors  and  vicars,  spruce  curates  and 
lecturers,  exchanging  their  ambling  nags  for  the  managed  war-horse ; 
their  orthodox  Jirc'^ho'vel  heavers  for  the  feather  and  cockade  ;  their 
pastoral  staff  tor  the  sabre  and  firelock  :  addressing  their  corps,  in- 
stead of  their  congregations  ;  alternately  pronouncing  the  blessing, 
and  giving  the  word  of  command ;  now  following  the  directions  of 
the  war-oirice,  and  now  uttering  the  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
Vol.  ii,  p.  xii. 

Upon  this  language,  tlie  absurdity  of  which  can  be  only 
equalled  by  its  indecency,  we  cannot  comment  in  terms  sufHci- 
ently  severe.  It  betrays  such  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  be- 
neficed orders  in  the  church,  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  sup- 
pose lecturers  and  curates  to  have  been  added  to  the  list  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  a  thin  veil  over  the  real  views  of  the  writer. 
Admitting  that  military  command  is  inconsistent  with  the  cleri- 
cal functiohs  (which  is  more  than  many  will  allow),  are  all  to 
be  condemned  for  the  errors  of  a  few  ?  Is  this  consistent  with 
the  forbearing  spirit  of  the  Gospel  ?  Such  conduct  may  suit  the 
views  of  those  who  look  on  the  established  church  with  a  jea- 
lous eye,  and  who  are  ready  enough  to  exclaim  against  ve7}e^ 
rable  prehenddrles  and  sleek  rectors  *,  but  we  did  not  expect  to 
hear  one  of  its  ministers  join  in  the  cry.  To  render  the  body  of 
the  clergy  contemptible,  although 

*  Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercenter  Atridse,' 
we  did  not  expect  to  find  attempted  by  one  of  their  own 
brethren.  It  was  unnecessary- — it  was  indecent.  And  to  hear 
a  gentleman,  whose  portrait,  prefixed  to  these  sermons,  exhibits 
a  head  dressed  in  all  the  extravagance  of  fashion,  talk  of  spruce- 
curates  and  lecturers,  could  v/e  have  suppressed  our  sorrow, 
would  have  provoked  a  smile.  At  all  events,  we  prefer  the 
firelock  of  the  one,  and  the  cockade  of  the  other,  to  the  inflajii- 
Riatory  language  of  Mr.  Warner. 
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But  It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  to  the  sermons  themselves.  These 
are  eighteen  in  number:  five  on  the  evidences  ot  Christianity, 
five  on  particular  occasions,  and  the  remainder-  on  practical 
topics.  The  subject  of  the  first  five  discourses  has  been  so 
ably  handled  by  same  of  the  most  eminent  divines,  th^.t  it  would 
be  unfair  to  expect  any  thing  new  in  this  part  of  the  present  pub- 
lication. We  could  only  hope  to  find  the  arguments,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  urged  by  others,  judiciously  selected 
and  happily  arranged.  But  this  docs  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
been  done :  and  we  find  nothing  that  has  not  been  often  said  in 
a  better  and  more  convincing  manner.  The  style  of  Mr., "War- 
ner is  diffuse,  and  declamatory  •,  calculated  *  to  fill  the  ear. 
rather  than  the  mind.'  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  mo- 
del of  Johnson  :  but  the  spear  of  Goliah  is  not  to  be  wielded  by 
every  hand.  Take  a  specimen  of  it,  which  we  extract  from 
vol.  ii.  p.  73,  in  virhich  Mr.  Warner  thus  commences  a  discourse 
on  the  25th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  verse  40. 

*  In  the  whole  collection  of  the  sacred  writings  there  is  no  chapter 
more  awful  or  interesting,  more  impressive  or  important,  than  tliat 
which  contains  the  above  passage.  Tiie  latter  part  of  it,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  best  commentators,  presents  us  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  transactions  which  will  take  place  at  the  final  judgment  ; 
at  that  great  day  when  time  shall  have  brought  to  pass  the  accomplish" 
ment  of  the  ages^  and  the  Son  of  God  shall  close  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation by  assuming  his  last  and '  most  august  character,  the  Judge  o£ 
the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  when  the  whole  human  race,  stript  of  every 
adventitious  circumstance  and  accidental  distinction  which  attach 
to  them  in  this  fife,  shall  ahke  stand  trembhng  and  confounded  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  their  Saviour^  to  receive  "  the  reward  of  the 
deeds  done  in  their  bodies,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad."  Nothing 
can  be  more  splendid  than  the  picture,  nothing  more  striking  than  the 
description,  which  our  Saviour  has  held  up  to  the  imagination,  of  the 
solemnities  upon  this  most  concerning  occasion.  We  see  the  ever^ 
lasting  Son  of  the  everlasting  Father  coming  in  his  glory  ;  making  the 
winds  his  chariot,  and  riding  triumphantly  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
surrounded  by  all  the  holy  angels,  and  "attended  by  ten  thousand 
thousand  saints,"  prepared  to  pronounce  an  irreversible  sentence  upon 
all  the  tribes  of  the  earth.  We  behold  him  seated  "  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,"  gathering  before  him  all  nations,  people,  and  languages  ; 
and  with  a  penetration  which  no  art  can  elude,  and  an  impartiality 
that  no  power  can  shake,  no  cunning  can  influence,  separating  the 
good  from  the  bad,  and  allotting  to  each  description  of  persons  their 
portion  of  reward  or  punishment,  of  happiness  or  misery.  We  hear 
this  arbiter  of  our  future  destiny,  in  accents  more  mild  and  ravishing 
than  the  siveetest  notes  of  harmony^  assign  to  those  who  are  judged 
worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  their  bright  inheritance — "  Comei 
ye  blessed  children  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  beginning  of  the  world:"  and  in  'cuords  mere  stunning 
than  the  rattling  of  the  thunder,  pass  upon  the  cliildren  of  perdition  this 
dreadful  denunciation  of  inconceivable  woe — '•  Depart  from  me,  ye 
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cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angek 
VoLii*  p.  73. 

From  the  above  passage,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  whole  :  he  will,  we  think,  be  of  opinion,  ^^'ith  us,  tliat 
Mr.  Warner's  style  is  extremely  inflated,  and  in  some  instance** 
absurd.  *  To  bring  to  pass  the  accomplishment  of  ages ^  and  to  talk 
about  trembling  before  the  tribunal  of  a  Saviour^  we  consider  as 
deserving  of  the  latter  appellation.  The  last  sentence  has,  in- 
deed, its  absurdity  increased  by  considering  that  Mr.  Warner, 
but  a  few  lines  before,  represents  tlie  Son  of  God  as  having  as- 
sumed a  very  different  character,  that  of  a  JtidgCy  and  who, 
therefore,  can  no  longer  be  the  Saviour  of  malikind.  We  could 
produce  many  instances  of  improper  expressions ;  such  as 
^fluctuating  through  the  different  gradations  of  societf — *  visions  of 
inspiration^ — *  the  audience  who  usually  identify  themselves  ivith  the 
occasion ;' — -but  we  forbear,  as  we  have  dwelt  longer  on  these 
volumes  than  we  at  first  intended.  We  shall  only  add,  that 
we  consider  the  *  practical  discourses'  as  florid  harangues,  which, 
by  omitting  a  few  expressions,  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  delivered  in  a  synagogue  of  Jews  or  a  mosque  of  Moham- 
medans. 


Art.  IX. — The  History  of  Athens ;    including  a  Commentary  on 
'    the  Prificiples,  Policy,  and  Practice,  of  Republican  Government ; 
and  on  the  Causes  of  Elevation  and  of  Decline,  luhich  operate  iti^ 
every  free  and  commercial  State,     By  Sir  JVilliani  Toung,  Bart, 
bfc.     Svo.     lOs.     Boards.      Robson.      1804. 

UNDER  the  titles  of  the  Spirit  of  Athens  (1777),  and  the 
History  of  Athens  (1786),  two  former  editions  of  this,  work 
have  been  noticed  in  our  journal :  it  has  now  received  further 
improvem.ents  from  the  persevering  industry  of  the  ingenious 
autlior,  and  has,  probably,  at  length  attained  the  form  in  which 
it  will  be  deposited  among  the  British  classics,  and  translated 
for  the  instruction  of  the  continent.  M.  Peltier,  we  understand, 
is  about  to  render  this  service  to  French  literature. 

With  our  very  education  is  interwoven  a  solicitude  about  tlie- 
Athenians,  which  renders  interesting  every  fresh  narration  of 
their  history,  and  to  this  classical,  anxiety,  which  we  English- 
men participate  with  other  Europeans,  is  superadded  a  peculiar 
sympathy,  arising  from  the  maritime  character  of  Athenian 
ascendency,  which  connects  us  by  a  sort  of  compatriotism  v/itli 
that  celebrated  people.  We  feel  a  glow  of  internal  exultation  when 
they  are  made  the  subject  of  discourse,  and  are  disposed  to  wel- 
come them  like  Cicero :  Adsunt  Athenieiises,  undo  humanitas, 
doctrina,  religio,  fruges,  jura,  leges  orta;,  atqiie  in  cmnes  terras  di- 
stributae  putantur:  de  quorum  urbis  possessione,  propter  pulchri*- 
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tutlmem,  etiam  inter  deos  certamen  fuisse  proditum  est :  quae 
Vetustate  ea  est,  ut  ipsa  ex  sese  suos  cives  genuisse,  ot  eorum 
Badem  terra  parens,  altrix,  patria,  dicatur  •,  auctoritate  autem 
Janta  est,  ut  jam  fractum  prope  ac  debllltatum  Grseciae  nomen 
Jiujus  urbis  laude  nitatur. 

The  most  remarkable  addition  to  the  present  republication  is 
jthe  fourth  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  treats  of  the 
usurpation  of  me  thirty  tyrants  of  Athens,  and  compares  it 
with  the  analogous  tyranny  exercised  at  Paris  by  Danton,  Marat, 
Robespierre,  and  their  adherents.  This  fragment  cannot  but 
be  well  received  by  our  readers. 

*  In  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  hath  been  observed,  that 
Sparta  established  its  oligarchy,  and  Athens  its  democracy,  in 
each  town  or  province,  as  respectively  it  became  the  subject  of  con- 
quest. 

*  Furthe.',  it  has  appeared,  that  in  the  result  of  intestine  common 
tions,  each  city,  as  it  changed  its  former  government,  passed  over  to 
admission  of  the  paramount  sovereignty  of  that  state,  to  the  political 
principles  of  which  its  revolution  was  in  unison,  and  accorded. 

*  This  reciprocity  was  founded  in  the  views  of  support  to  its  fac- 
tion, by  the  prevailing  party ; — and  in  the  views  of  influence  and 
direction  through  the  means  of  that  party,  by  the  power  appealed 
to. 

*  The  policy  of  each  n>aster-republic  In  securing  the  subordination 
of  a  state,  by  a  common  interest  with  its  leaders,  rested  not  merely 
on  such  interest,  but  on  the  feelings  too,  and  general  character  of 
mankind.  Men  who  are  brought  to  think  alike  on  one  leading  point 
or  matter  of  consideration,  wul  the  more  readily  act  together  in  ge- 
neral ^concerns ;  and  between  nations  as  indinduals, — a  congenial 
sentiment,  will  create  a  common  cause, 

*  But  ever  in  connexions  so  formed,  the  weaker  party  will  be  the 
•*  humble  friend,"  or,  in  other  words— r"  the  dependant  .*" — and  ever 
in  si,ich  alliances,  the  more  powerful  state,  vviU  be  the  counsellor  and 
director  ;  or,  in  other  v/ords, — the  sovereign, 

*  This  scheme  of  pohtical  proselytism  and  supremacy  when  adopt- 
ed by  a  popular  state,  more  especially  tends  to  increasing  power,  and 
.enlarged  dominion.  Its  appeal  will  be  to  the  governed,  against 
their  governors  ;  and  such  appeal  addressed  to  every  passion  arising 
from  ambition  and  discontent,  is  in  its  very  nature  so  plausible  and 
seductive,  that  it  must  in  course  prevail,  if  not  checked  at  its  first 
outset  of  corruption  and  influence,  by  those  concerned  to  oppose  it. 
— por  every  step  in  advance  is  of  colossal  effect ; — whilst  each  acces- 
sion of  ground  for  the  attack,  is  not  only  subtracted  from  that  neces- 
sary for  defence  ;  but,  in  the  very  approach,  the  citadel  of  power  is 

.  shaken   even  to   its   centre,  and  what  remains  to  it,  is  rendered  less 
sound  and  tenable. 

*  From  the  date  of  invasions  by  the  northern  people,  and  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire,  this  chapter  of  the  book  of  state  was  lost 
in  the  general  desolation,  and  with  the  great  mass  of  ancient  learning, 
lay  hidden  in  the  darkness  which  followed  the  storm. 

*■  As  the  ii;iist  of  ignorance  was  dispersed,  and  the  stores  of  know* 
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ledge  came  again  to  light  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centimes, 
the  progress  of  society  was  hurried  rapidly  on  with  the  discovery 
and  aids  of  ancient  wisdom,  science,  and  policy.  The  arts  of  reason- 
ing, the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  theories  of  government, 
were  explored  in  the  books  of  Aristotle,  in  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
in  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  :  and  became  the  subjects  of 
speculation,  and  instilled  notions  of  reform.  A  sudden  and  mighty 
change  was  thus  wrought  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  revolutions  ia 
the  system  of  society,  might  be,  and  were  foreboded  ;  and  especially 
by  those  political  sophists  of  the  time,  "  whose  nv'tsh  <was  father  to  the 
thought:^ 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-^,  Machiavel  expounded 
the  whole  policy  of  republican  Rome,  and  in  his  Discourses  on  the 
first  decad  of  Livy,  opened  lessons  of  liberty  and  resistance,  to  the 
people,  which  more  than  counteracted  those  of  despotism  in — "  his 
Advice  to  a  Prince." 

*  Harrington,  in  his  Oceana^  reproduced  the  state-lesson  of  the 
Greek  repubHcs  in  the  form  of  prophecy.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  he  ventured  to  predict  the  return  of  ancient  policy,  and  a  re- 
volution in  the  world,  in  which  France  should  tahe  the  lead ; — and  the 
measures  of  conversion,  conquest,  and  aggrandisement  which  its 
power  would  pursue. 

*  Harrington  impressed  with  the  feeling  of  popular  discontents  in 
his  own  country,  full  of  ancient  learning,  and  in  admiration  (as  him- 
gfjf  expresses  it)  of  the  ^^  ancient  prudence,'^  foretold  its  re-establish- 
ment in  the  world  at  no  distant  period,  and  with  singular  coincidence 
of  event,  in  regard  to  the  nation  which  he  selected  in  example. 

*  But,  when  he  foretold  the  progress  of  this  people  in  revolution, 
and  the  means  v»rhich  they  should  take  to  disseminate  their  principles, 
and  extend  their  power,  he  merely  opened  the  ancient  record,  and 
shewed  to  the  ministers  of  revolution — "  ivhat  they  had  to  do»**  The 
accomplishment  then  answered  to  the  prediction,  because  the  revolu- 
tionists and  their  prophet  had  recourse  to  the  same  documents ;  and 
his  intelligence,  and  their  instructions,  were  derived  from  the  same 
source.  The  means  of  extending  popular  principles  and  government, 
have  been  ■  thus  expounded,  thus  acted  upon,  and  thus  authenti- 
cated. 

*  The  dissolution  of  a  popular  government,  the  means  employed, 
and  the  consequences  which  ensued,  form  the  text  of  Athenian  his- 
tory, which  npw  offers,  for  further  comment  &nd  consideration. 

*  In  the  terms  of  capitulation,  on  which  Athens  yielded  to  the 
arms  of  Sparta,  and  became  subject  to  its  authority  and  direction, — 
with  express  stipulation  to  have  neither  friends  nor  foes,  but  such  as 
were  those  of  the  sovereign  power ; — one, — and  "  one  condition  alone'* 
appeared  favourable  ^nd  pohciliatory  Vo  the  wishes  and  pretensions  of 
the  Athenians.  ' 

"  They  were  to  enjoy  the  constittftion  of  their  forefathers  ;-. — their 
republican  state, — more  patriot*  But  this  was  coupled  with  another 
condition, — -1*  that  the  exiles  should  be  restored." — This  description 
of  meh  consisted  chiefly  of  those  v/ho  had  been. hostile  to  the  demo- 
•  cracy ;  \vho  had  been  members  of  the  usurping  senate  of  4O0;  the 
p^r^izans  of  Alcibiades,,  aitd  banished  on  his  demise 
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*  With  such  auxiliaries  to  the  aristocracy,  the  question  was  to  be 
argued  in  the  Athenian  assembly  ; — "  What  was  the  constitution  of 
our  forefathers?" — "was  it  that  instituted  by  Solon,  with  all  its 
checks  on  the  democracy,  its  privileges  annexed  to  property,  and  re- 
strictions on  popular  pretensions  ?" — "  or  was  it  that,  as  altered  by 
Clisthenes,  "ud  when  the  ostracism  was  introduced  to  check  the  in- 
fluence of  the  patricians,  and  place  them  in  dependance  on  the  ass/m- 
bly  ?" — "  or  that  of  Aristides,  who  broke  down  the  barriers  of  cen- 
sus, and  opeiicd  all  ofiice,  and  even  the  archonship,  to  the  poorest 
citizen  ?" — "  or  that  of  Ephialtes,  who  struck  at  the  very  principles 
of  Solon  in  the  administration  of  justice  ; — and  loosened  and  weakened 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  guarded  by  so  wise  precau» 
tions  against  all  influence  of  passion  or  prejadice,  by  instituting  tha 
right  ot  appeal  from  that  court  to  the  popular  assemblies, — ^where  all, 
was  passion  and  prejudice  ?" — "  or  was  it  the  unqualified  democracy 
which  had  grown  out  of  all  these  scht^mes  of  reform  and  ruin  ?" 

*  The  period  of  these  debates  was  afterwards  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  Athenian  republic  under  the  title  oi  Anarchia. 

*  Whilst  these  discussions  were  agitating  in  the  tumultuous  assem- 
blies of  Athens  ;  the  general  Lysander  was  visiting  the  cities  and 
islands,  its  late  dependencies  of  empire,  and  estabhshing  in  each  the 
*'  ohgarchy  "  adopted  by  the  ephori  of  Sparta,  as  suited  to  their 
principles  and  form  of  government  :  the  severity  vrith  which  their 
minister  enforced  this  measure,  may  be  exemplified  in  the  instance  of 
Samos,  where  he  banished  from  the  place  every  inhabitant  who  had 
borne  the  rank  "  of  free  citizen,"  with  permission  to  carry  off  nothing 
but  the  mere  clothes  he  wore. 

'  Meantime,  in  the  contests  raging  at  Athens,  the  advocates  for 
aristocratic  principles,  finding  themselves  hkely  to  be  overpowered  by 
those  of  popular  pretension,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Lysander, 
stating  the  probable  event  of  a  decree,  and  the  necessity  of  his  inter* 
position. 

*  The  policy  of  Sparta  now  appeared  in  its  true  light ;  it  was 
**  divide  et  hnpera.''* 

*  Whilst  Athens  was  besieged  by  the  armies  of  Agis  and  Cleom- 
brotus  by  land,  and  blockaded  by  the  fleets  of  Lysander ; — whilst 
misery  pressed  in  every  shape  on  the  feelings  and  temper  of  the  inha- 
bitants suing  for  peace,  under  the  complicated  distress  of  famine, 
pestilence,  and  warfare  ; — yet  such  was  the  high  and  martial  spirit  of 
ten  thousand  free  citizens,  that  on  the  first  proposal  to  surrender 
their  shipping  and  demolish  their  walls,  they  had  thrown  Archidamus 
into  prison,  for  merely  intimating  that  such  conditions  might  be  ac- 
cepted. 

*  A  warlike,  free,  and  numerous  people  were  not  to  be  outraged 
and  driven  to  acts  of  desperation,  by  propositions  of  unnecessary  op- 
pression and  severity.  An  oligarchy  was  not  to  be  suddenly  forced 
on,  in  subversion  of  a  democracy  yet  unbroken,  ardent,  and  alive  to 
every  feeling  of  freedom  and  authority.  I  imagine  the  ephori  to  say, 
**  let  its  condition  of  democracy  be  put  in  debate  ;  let  the  exiles  ad- 
verse to  it  on  any  condition,  be  recalled  ;  and  let  the  intervention  of 
Sparta  be  timely  apphed,  and  safely,  and  surely,  we  shall  command 
the  result.'' 
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*  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  scheme  of  policy,  which  dictated 
the  concessions  of  freedom, — I  will  not  say,  so  easily,  but  so  certainly 
to  be  rendered  nugatory,  and  of  no  effect. 

*  Lysander  repairing  with  a  considerable  force  to  Athens,  in  direct 
and  unqualified  terms,  proposed  the  institution  of  an  oligarchy  to 
consist  of  thirty  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 

'xTheraraenea  opposed  the  proposition,  and  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  people  insisted  on  the  condition  of  peace,  by  which  Athens  was 
to  enjoy  its  ancient  constitution  of  government :  Lysander  replied, 
that  the  conditions  had  in  the  first  instance  been  infringed  by  the 
Athenians  themselves,  who  had  neglected  to  demolish  their  walls  ; 
and  he  put  his  adversary  to  silence  with  menaces  of  proscription  and 
death.  The  demagogue  intimidated,  or  seduced  into  a  compronjise, 
expertly  shifted  his  ground,  and  moved,  "  that  thirty  principal  citi* 
zens  should  be  elected  by  the  assembly,  to  reform  and  fix  the  consti* 
tution  of  government,  draw  up  a  code  of  laws,  and  report  the  result 
of  their  councils  :  themselves  meantime  to  b£  invested  with  the  whole 
executive  authority  of  the  state,  fill  up  the  senate,  and  appoint  the 
magistracy." 

*  This  proposition  plausibly  perhaps  argued,  but  undoubtedly 
supported  by  other  means  than  argument,  was  then  adopted,  and  a 
temporary  council  of  thirty  was  chosen  and  invested  with  the  supreme 
power. 

*  In  these  elections,  the  choice  may  be  presumed  to  have  fallen 
exclusively  on  those  who  were  preferred  by  Lysander  and  his  agents. 
Observing  the  list  of  this  oligarchy  preserved  by  Xenophon,  and  re- 
ferring to  a  passage  of  the  same  author  on  another  occasion  ;  it  ap^ 
pears  that  Aristotle,  one  of  the  thirty,  had  not  only  been  an  exile, 
but  during  his  banishment  had  been  the  particular  inmate  and  friend 
of  Lysander  ;  and  others  in  the  list  appear  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
description.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  the  people  were  indulged  with 
the  free  choice  of  their  favourite  and  advocate  Theramenes  ;  but  was 
not  Theramenes  the  very  instrument  of  Lysander's  purpose?  The 
demolihon  of  the  city  walls,  to  the  sound  of  music,  was  part  of  the 
inauspicious  ceremony  in  celebration  of  the  new  government. 

*  Theramepes  appears  to  have  been  a  statesman  of  that  description 
of  versatile  and  doubtful  character,  which  fixes  to  no  purpose,  and 
acts  on  no  principle.  With  a  busy  and  ambitious  spirit,  and  with 
talents  and  eloquence  to  institute  plots,  and  recommend  innovation, 
he  seems  in  each  case  not  to  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  his 
own  schemes  and  procedure  ;  or  to  have  paused  in  each  career  from 
terror,  or  compunction.  He  seems  to  have  been  that  ready  and 
pliant  tool  of  revolutions  and  mischief,  which  turbulent  times  evei' 
supply  for  more  systematic  and  resolute  conspirators  to  work  with, 
and  turn  to  account.  He  had  been  of  every  party  ; — he  had  been 
the  mouthrpiece  of  the  faction  which  overawed  justice,  and  procured 
sentence  of  death  against  the  admirals,  after  the  sea-fight  of  Argi- 
nusas  :  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  Alcibiades  in  constructing  the 
arbitrary  senate  of  four  hundred,  which  had  overturned  the  democra- 
cy :  he  had  been  the  leading  and  favoured  demagogue  of  the  people, 
on  the  restoration  of  that  democracy  :  tiie  oppqser  of  the  demolition 
of  the  walls  of  Athens, — and  th«r  minister  who  signed  the  condition ; 
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the  patriot  of  the   people,    and   the  proposer  of  the  oligarchy!* 
7.296, 


*  The  compromise  between  the  tyrant,  and  such  instruments  of  his 
tyranny,  is  couched  in  the  plain  and  simple  terms,  of — "  serve  me» 
and  pay  yourselves."     p.  309. 


*  The  tyrants,  in  deliberate  council  resolved  : — "  that  each  of  the 
thir'y  should  seize,  and  put  to  death  some  wealthy  foreign  merchant, 
and  appropriate  his  wealth."  Diodorus  says,  that  the  sacViiice  was 
to  be  of  sixty  persons  ;  and,  of  course,  that  each  of  the  thirty  was  to 
«;njoy  two  victims,  in  the  indulgence  of  rapacity  and  massacre. 

*  Of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Theramenes  alone  opposed  the  measure  : 
Critias  coolly  observed,  "  that  in  all  revolutions  of  government, 
more  persons  will  be  put  to  death  than  the  pubhc  welfare  absolutely 
requires :"  and  from  that  moment  it  was  doomed,  that  Themmene« 
should  die !  , 

*  In  fair  estimate  of  the  alloy  of  human  character,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  tyrant  may  at  som.e  time  feel  remorse,  and  entertain 
thoughts  of  discretion.  But  he  will  then  find  that  he  hath  no  discre- 
tion ; — that  he  cannot  withdraw  the  sanction  which  he  hath  given  to 
crime  ;  and  that  his  power,  however  arbitrary,  is  yet  subordinate  to 
the  instruments  of  its  abuse. 

*  The  oligarchy  secretly  resolved  that  Theramenes  should  die, — 
and  by  a  public  execution  ;  with  a  view  to  manifest  that  there  was 
po  retreat  for  those  who  had  once  engaged  with  their  party  ;  and  to 
strike  terror  by  the  example. 

*  In  order  to  conciliate,  and  give  assurance  of  support  to  those  v/ho 
supported  the  government,  it  had  been  solemnly  decreed  by  the  oli- 
garchy, and  made  a  fundamental  law  of  state  ;  "  that  no  person  whose 
name  was  eproUed  in  the  list  of  the  three  thousand,  should  be  put  to 
death,  but  on  solemn  trial,  and  adjudication  by  the  senate."  The 
•members  of  government  were  themselves  enrolled  in  this  legion,  under 
euch  assurance  of  privilege,  and  personal  security. 

*  Theramenes  being  of  the  number,  was  to  be  formally  accused 
before  the  senate  ;  but  the  experiment  was  rather  to  be  a  trial  of 
strength  between  parties  in  the  state,  than  a  process  of  enquiry  into 
any  past  conduct  or  transactions  ;  and  in  such  case  the  lesser  villain 
will  ever  be  the  victim  of  the  greater,  and  who  will  the  least  stickle 
at  fraud  or  violence,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  he  has  ia 
yiew. 

*  Critias  instructed  those  of  his  party,  to  come  early  to  the  senate 
house  with  daggers  under  their  cloaks.  The  speeches  in  accusation 
and  reply  are  preserved  in  the  histories  of  Xenophdn  :  on  Theramenes 
closing  his  defence  a  murjnur  of  applause  burst  from  the  more  mode^ 
rate  party :  when  the  others  grasping  their  daggers,  but  half  con- 
cealed, Critias  exclaimed  !  — "  And  now,  pursuant  to  your  unanimous; 
approbation,  I  erase  the  name  of  Theramenes  from  the  hst  of  the 
three  thousand,  and  being  thus  stripped  of  his  privilege,  we,  the 
executive  power,  adjudge  him  to  instant  death  :  officers  do  your 
iduty."  Theramenes  Avas  immediately  torn  from  the  altar  in  centre 
of  the  building,  which  he  grasped  as  a  sanctuary  ;  .anji  va.in]y  appealr 
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»ng  to  Iiis  friends  sitting,  in  silence  and  dismay,  was  hurried  away  by 
Satyriis  to  immcdijite  execution.  Such  is  the  security  to  be  derived 
from  laws  founded  not  in  justice,  but  convenience ;  and  which  will 
ever  be  evaded  or  set  aside,  as  convenIe;nce  may  require. 

*  Such  is  the  validity  of  compacts  between  accomplices  in  crimes  : 
the  weaker  villain  depends,  for  his  condition  and  impunity,  on  the 
agreement ;  the  more  resolute  and  remorseless  ruffian  regards  it  as  the 
mere  instrument  of  imposition  and  influence,  over  those,  who  credu- 
lously, as  inconsistently,  confide  in  the  obhgation. 

*  Fifteen  hundred  citizens  had  fallen  without  trial  beneath  the 
blow  of  the  assassin,  or  the  executioner ;  the  best  and  worthiest  men 
were  the  earliest  victims  :  Theramenes  in  his  last  address  to  the  se- 
Iiate,  objected  to  Critias,  the  murders  of  the  rich  and  generous  Ni- 
ceratus,  the  patriot  Antipho,  and  frank  and  gallant  Cleophon.- 

*  From  the  day  that  Theramenes  suifered  death,  it  is  superfluous 
to  exemplify  cruelties  in  detail,  and  enumerate  further  instances 
of  individual  proscription.  The  thirty  tyrants,  liberated  from  every 
check  on  their  career  of  oppression,  proceeded  to  murder  in  the  mass  ; 
and  by  a  single  decree  adjudged  three  hundi-ed  citizens  to  death  at 
Salamis. 

*  Misery  and  despair  were  the  inmates  of  every  family :  suicides 
became  frequent :  five  thousand  citizens  went  into  voluntary  exile. 
The  tyrants  seized  their  wealth  ;  and  their  lands  in  Attica  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  new  agrarian  distribution  to  the  senate,  and  to  the 
three  thousand  ;  who  now,  with  their  slaves,  constituted  the  enly  in* 
Jrabitants  of  the  aa-rvy  or  city  of  Athens,  for  all  others  were  expell- 
ed and  made  to  reside  in  the  suburbs,  and  chiefly  at  the  Piraeeus. 

'  In  aggravation  of  the  sufferings  of  those  forcibly  driven  from 
their  families  and  homes,  the  ephori  of  Sparta  passed  a  decree,  that 
BO  city  within  the  pale  of  their  dominion,  their  favour,  and  alliance, 
*hould  receive  th.e  exiles,  under  a  mulct  of  live  talents  on  the  person 
"K'ho  should  presume  to  harbour  an  emigrant  Athenian. 

*  The  vindictive  spirit  which  appeared  in  such  harsh  and  arbitrary 
injunction,  roused  the  indignation  of  a  more  generous  people  ;  and 
ultimately  tended  to  the  relief  of  those,  whom  it  was  the  purpose  to 
oppress. 

*  The  governments  of  Thebes,  Argos,  Megara,  and  other  indepen- 
dent states,  imposed  a  fine  en  every  inhabitant  of  their  cities,  who  re- 
fused hospitality  and  succour  to  an  Athenian  exile. 

'  Thus  the  effect  of  the  proscription  by  Sparta,  was  to  concentrate 
the  numbers  who  fled  from  Athens,  in  places  of  refuge,  opened  in 
exception  to  its  authority  ;  and  to  em.body  the  exiled  citizens,  in 
readiness  for  some  future  enterprise,  to  recover  their  rights,  and  re- 
^establish  their  repubhc•^    p.  310. 

Tliis  bc^.k,  on  the  whole,  is  too  full  of  commenting,  reflexion, 
cr,  if  we  may  so  say,  of  preachment,  for  a  history :  there  is  a. 
something  hcmiietic  in  its  character :  it  is  an  exposition  of  the 
voice  of  ages  and  the  oracles  of  event.  It  rather  resembles 
these  philosophies  of  history  which  have  been  so  fashionable 
lately,  and  Vvhich  teach  every  thing  but  the  annals  of  the  nation 
iji  question,  than  an  orderly,  clear,  complete,  and  condeiised 
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narrative,  wliicK  would  supersede  the  labour  of  recurring  to  the 
original  sources.  Advice  and  speculation  abound,  but  in  a 
Somevidiat  vague,  imprecise,  inapplicable  form :  there  is  not  the 
sagacious  profundity  of  Machiavelli  lecturing  on  the  Decads 
of  Livy;  there  is  not  the  splendid  impressiveiiess  of  Montes- 
quieu conversing  on  the  greatness  and  decay  of  Rome.  But 
there  is  taste,  and  talent,  and  learning ;  a  care  for  morality,  a 
cautious  regard  for  liberty,  a  mistrust  in  great  men,  and  a  com- 
placency in  the  powers  thajt  exist  at  home  •,  which  are  likely  tore- 
commend  the  book  to  an  elevated  popularity ;  which  are  amply 
suilicient  to  preserve  it  for  lasting  attention  and  repute. 

'  The  civil  laws,'  says  Machiavelli,  *  are  but  the  sentences  of 
ancient  lawyers,  which,  being  methodised,  teach  ours  how  to 
judge : — medicine,  again,  is  but  a  collection  of  the  experience 
of  former  phvsicians  :  and,  in  constituting  republics,  maintain- 
ing order,  governmg  kingdoms,  raising  soldiers,  directing  war- 
fare, judging  controversies,  and  enlarging  empire,  shall  we  find 
no  leader,  no  magistrate,  no  minister,  no  captain,  no  citizen,  re- 
curring to  the  records  of  experience,  and  consulting  antiquity 
for  his  guidance  ? '  On  experience,  that  is,  on  history,  must 
jepose  the  whole  theory  of  government.  To  the  statesman,  yet 
more  than  to  the  poet,  be  it  repeated, 

Vos  exemplaria  G/>rca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versatediurna. 


Art.  X.—The   Scarborough   Tour,   in    1803'.     By   W.  Hutton, 
F,A.S.S.     Svo.     6s.  Boards.     Rivingtons.     1804. 

"WE  return  to  our  cheerful  veteran  ; — but  in  this  journey  the 
heart  is  not  so  much  engaged  as  in  the  work  of  emperors  and 
generals.  Yet  his  views  and  representations  merit  attention: 
they  are  always  cheerful,  occasionally  a  little  eccentric,  but  con- 
stantly interesting.  The  preface,  on  preface-makers  and  pre- 
face-readers, is  not  In  his  best  manner,  and  discovers  a  little 
vein  of  satire  from  which  he  is  usually  free.  But  something 
must  be  said  by  way  of  introduction :  we  cannot,  in  a  book  of 
travels,  present  ourselves  without  some  ceremony,  nor  rush,  like 
the  epic  poet,  i?i  tnediasres:  there  must  be  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore :  why  did  you  travel  ?  and  for  what  purpose  do  you  print  ? 
Some  authors  can  answer  both  at  once.  Our  author  travelled 
for  the  recovery  of  his  daughter's  health,  and  published — per- 
haps for  his  own  amusement. 

The  first  object  of  importance  was  the  silk-mill  at  Derby, 
where,,  seventy-three  years  before,  Mr.  Hutton  was  the  youngest 
of  300  employed :  all  were  dead,  and  5000  others  in  the  inter- 
val had  yielded  to  the  same  fatal  stroke.    The  united  property  of 
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all,  he  remarks,  was  not  equal  to  his  own.  He  singled  out 
some  of  the  oldest  men  :  he  thought  they  might  have  been  hi« 
coevals — they  were  their  sons  ! 

The  account  of  Sheflield  disappointed  us  :  from  our  author's 
inquisitive  disposition,  we  expected  better  information :  we 
shall,  however,  transcribe  what  we  have  found. — 

*  Our  map5  place  this  town  three  or  fp.ur  miles  after  our  entrance 
into  Yorkshire  ;  but  the  parish  begins  with  the  county.  The  un- 
couth lands,  and  shabby  huts,  gave  no  favourable  prognoj^tics  of  the 
place.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  Sheaf  (hence  the 
name)  and  the  Don,  and  is  veiy  uneven. 

*  Camden  calls  it  a  large,  circular,  close-built,  smoaky,  market 
town.  It  anciently  was  the  property  of  the  Lovetofts,  then  the 
Furnivalls,  the  Talbots,  and  afterwards  the  Howards,  all  by  female 
descent.  The  Shrewsbury  family,  for  some  ages,  were  interred  here. 
Three  of  the  earls  had  monuments  in  the  old  church,  now  taken 
down,  particularly  that  of  George,  in  1538.  The  next  was  he  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  unhappy  INIary  queeu  of  Scots,  in  this  castle, 
in  1590.     And  Gilbert,  in  1616. 

*  When  I  saw  the  church,  all  the  Internal  parts  were  taken  away, 
even  the  windows  and  the  floor ;  nothing  was  left  but  the  shell,  to 
imdergo  a  repair.  The  monuments  were  destroyed  ;  and  they  must 
begin  the  memory  of  the  dead  anew. 

*  The  castle  was  of  great  strength,  situated  on  the  point  of  land  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  which,  with  the  fo&B,  called  Castle 
fold,  joining  Wain  street,  surrounded  it,  and  became  an  ample  secu- 
rity.    This  severed  piece  of  land  is  about  one  acre. 

*  Nothing  remains  but  two  or  three  shattered  columns.  The  civil 
wars  of  Charles  the  First  destroyed  it, 

*  The  streets,  I  apprehend,  are  more  than  a  hundred,  are  well 
paved,  narrow,  and  the  sides  laid  with  flag  stones  ;  but  thi?  pave* 
ment  having  no  width,  and  being  much  used,  shatters  in  a  short  time. 
The  buildings  and  the  inhabitants  are  tinged  with  smoak  ;  the  latter 
look  sickly  ;  and  themselves  assured  me  that  hfe  was  of  shorter  du- 
ration than  in  other  places. 

*  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  however,  has  reason  to  be  pleased  with  it ; 
for  report  informed  me  that  he  draws  forty  thousand  a  year,  as  lord 
of  the  place. 

*  The  new  church  is  a  handsome  building,  but  miserably  tarnished, 
St. James's  church  and  street,  and  Paradise  square,  are  elegant.  The 
bouses  are  built  of  a  rough  brick,  and  covered  with  a  brown  stone  ; 
their  appearance  is  disagreeable.  I  like  the  inhabitants  better  than 
the  place. 

*  We  all  know  that  the  trade  of  Sheffield  depends  upon  iron,  of 
which  every  tool  is  manufactured,  from  the  scissars  which  cut  your 
hair,  to  the  razor  which  takes  off  your  beard ;  and  all  from  stone 
found  in  the  earth.  The  trade  is  regulated  by  a  master  cutler^,  sup- 
ported by  a  corporate  body,  who  bold  a  court  in  Cutlers'  Hall,  at 
which  feasting  is  not  forgotten. 

'How  Iqng  this  corporate  body  have  held  their  charter  is  uncer- 
tain.   Chaucer,  whp  wrote  in  the  days  of  Richard  the  Sec^ftd,  ile^ 
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scribes  the  miller  of  Trompington  with  "  a  Sheffield  whittle  in  his 
hose."  This  proves  that  the  place  was  noted  for  cutlery  four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Probably  their  authority  came  from  the  charter* 
granting  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  materials  for  this  manu- 
factory lie  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

*  They  are  a  social  people,  attend  more  to  business  than  to  quar- 
reling ;  and,  I  hope,  are  acquiring  fortunes,  as  a  recompense  for  sub- 
sisting upon  smoak.'     p.  17. 

There  Is  too  much  history  mixed  in  the  account  of  Ponte- 
fract,  and  too  much  fable  in  Robin  Hood's  Well.  When  Mr. 
Hutton  gives  his  own  reflexions,  they  interest  lis  :  when  he 
copies  in  his  closet,  tliough  he  seldom  copies  vServilely,  wc  sleep 
over  tales  so  often  told.  This  fault  occurs  too  frequently 
through  the  whole  of  the  present  tour,  partictilarly  at  York, 
where  we  yawn  over  lists  of  archbishops,  &c.  Our  next  speci- 
mens shall  be  taken  from  the  man — not  the  historian,  or  the  tra- 
veller. They  occur  in  the  extensive,  though  not  on  i\\^  whole 
interesting  or  instructive,  description  of  York.  ;  .  ., 

*  Clifford's  tdwer,  just  described, '  was  part  of  the  cattle,' which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ;  no  space  but  the  foss  between*  tliem. 

*  Entering  this  place  by  a  portal,  the  stranger,  instead  of  seeing  an 
old  castle  in  ruins,  is  surprised  at  being  surrounded  with  modem 
beauty.  Not  a  stone  of  this  old  castle  remains.  He  finds  himself  in 
^  very  krge  and  delightful  area;  the  centre  a  grass-plat,  where  deer 
are  feeding,  surrounded  by  a  capacious  walk.  He  is  struck  with 
three  elegant  buildings.  In  that  on  the  right  are  kept  the  courts  of 
justice. 

*  The  centre  building,  which  fronted  me,  is  appropriated  for  felons, 
who  crowd  to  the  bars  of  the  window,  with  great  vociferation,  to 
squeeze  a  tribute  out  of  the  stranger.  From  violent  plunderers  they 
are  become  violent  beggars;  just  as  industrious  in  begging,  as  in 
stealing  ;  a  set  of  men  not  contented  with  their  own  ;  wild  beasts, 
watching  for  prey,  and  seizing  whatever  they  find. 

*  The  day  was  fine.  Several  people  were  employed  upon  Httle  in- 
jiocent  occupations  in  this  vast  area,  and  some  amusing  themselves  in 
conversation,  or  sauntering  in  little  classes  ;  but  all  seemingly  happy. 
Upon  enquiry,  I  found  they  were  debtors.  These  vv^ere  a  people 
who  could  get  the  property  of  others  by  as  vile  means,  but  with  less 
danger  than  the  last. 

"  I  am  one  myself,'*  says  my  informant ;  with  a  contented  face, 
bordering  upon  a  smile. 

**  Why,  then,  perhaps  you  have  exchanged  a  miserable  abode  for 
peace,  for  pleasure-ground,  and  a  palace.  A  place  so  .dehghtful 
creates  a  wish  for  residence ;  so  that,  by  getting  the  property  of  an- 
other, you  get  into  Paradise," 

*  He  returned  no  positive  answer;  but  acquiesced  with  a  smile,  al- 
though he  seemed  to  feel  the  remark. 

*  How  much  preferable  was  this  case  to  that  of  the  man  who  daily 
works  hard,  and  fares  hard,  to  pay  his  way  !  Lord  Moira,  perhaps, 
did  not  perfectly  examine  the  question  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
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or  the  way  of  tlie  first  wouW  not  have  been  smoothed,  and  a  stirm- 
hling-block  laid  in  the  way  of  the  latter.  We  should  rrathcr  en- 
courage a  man  to  live  by  Iris  own  labour^  than  draw  a  livelihood  from 
others.  .>  ,      , 

*  I  have  been  concerned  in  more  than  four  hun<i:*ed  insolvendesr 
and  have  remarked  that,  when  a  m»n  is  brought  to  distress  by  mis- 
fortunes, his  creditors  have  been  his  best  friciids.  The  human  mind 
is  generally  opened  by  allliction.  If  those  misfortunes  aiise  from 
weak  talents,  ht  still  merits  pity,  and  finds  it ;  if  through  extrava- 
gance or  neelcct,  he  merits  some  degree  of  purishment. 

*  It  has  often  been  remarked j  wlien  a  man  fails,  **  Yoa  tan  have  no 
more  than  his  a//."  This  I  cannot  allow.  It  is  ^  an  old  maxim, 
**  That  every  man  should  have  his  own."  Cut  yp  this  doctrine,  ancj 
there  is  an  end  of  confidence.  If,  itiy  dear  reader,"!  borrow  of  you . 
one  thousand  pounds,  fool  away  nine  hundred,  and  offer  you  the  one, 
ought  I  to  be  excused  ?  Have  .you  not  a  right  to  my  future  labour, 
and  future  success,  in  a- reasonable  degree?^ 

*  I  heard  the  late  lo^d  Mansfield  say,  "  A  debt  once  contracted  is 
a  debt  till  paid."  Commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  once  Used  to' re- 
lieve the  honest  bitt  unfortunate' tradesmair.'  Theyaire  now  u^ed  to' 
heave  a  burden  off  a  rogue's  back;  and^^each-  him  to  lay^hrat  bis 
creditors.  ■       ...  ''■,(.,/     ,.         .  '     ' 

*  I  conducted  a  petty  court  nineteen  years,  which  decided  property 
between  man  and  man.  Dicing  that  period,  more  than  one  hundn^d 
thousand  causes  passed  througli  my  hands.  In  forty-nine  yut  of  jifty^ 
the  debtor  was  much  inclined  to  bear  hard  upon  the  creditor,  or,  id' 
plain  termvS,  to  cheat  him.  .  ,,,•  ., 

*  The  lower  classes  cannot  be  taught  a  better  Reason  than  the  habit 
of  industr^^  When  a  man  has  only  his  hands  to  depend  on,  guide- 
those  hands  into  employment.  This  will  enable  him  to  live  respected,' 
supply  him  with  necessaries  for  existence,  prevent  tei;iptations  to, pil- 
fer, and  lessen  the^  use  of  the  prison  and  the  gallows.'     p.  100. 

The  scene  of  the  next  passage  is  the  court  of  justice. 

*  Within  is  the  common  hall,  spacious,  and  well  adapted  for  use, 
ninety-six  feet  by  forty-three.  Here  one  man  is  glad  to  shew  his 
face,  because  he  pockets  a  fee  ;  another  :s  sorry,  expecting  punish- 
ment. I  saw  the  place  with  pleasure ;  the  sight  has  ruined  many. 
While  there,  I  was  my  own  master  j  which  many  would  be  glad  to 
say. 

*  Behind  this  lofty  place  is  a  room  where  the  lord-mayor  transacts 
business  in  a  m.ore  private  style.  I  stepped  within  the  door  ;  all  eyes 
were  upon  me.  I  bowed,  and  retired*  Had  his  lordship  been  alone, 
or  disengaged,  I  should  certainly  have  accosted  him,  for  I  had  many 
enquiries  to  make  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  treated 
me  with  civility  ;  for,  by  soliciting  his  kriowledge,  I  tacitly  confess 
it  is  greater  than  mine,  which  is  paying  him  a  comphment. 

*  This  place  is  the  restrainer  and  the  punisher  of  evil ;  without  it, 
order  and  society  must  cease.  Where  is  the  man  who  does  not  covet  the 
property  of  another  ?  Where  is  the  man  who  would  not  take  it,  if 
not  prevented  ?  And  where  is  the  man  who  would  try  to  accumu- 
late, if  that  accumulation  was  liable  to  be  taken  away  ? 
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*  Thus,  my  clear  reader,  I  have  opened  a  field  of  horror,  extensive 
as  the  creation  ;  the  consequences  would  be  shocking.  Man  let 
loose,  destruction  folio w^s.  I  leave  the  scene  to  the  imagination,  with 
observing,  that  the  largest  folio  in  Lackington's  warehouse  could  not 
contain  the  dreadful  eftects/     p.  123. 

Scarborough,  the  end  and  object  of  his  tour,  is  well  described. 
It  forms  the  segment  of  a  circle  towards  the  sea,  ascending 
•from  the  shore  to  the  castle.  In  this  progressive  ascent,  Mer- 
chant's Row,  the  habitation  of  those  who  visit  Scarborough  fof 
the  sake  of  health,  forms  the.  first  step.  The  church  is  still 
higher ;  the  castle  more  elevated  ;  and  Oliver's  Mount,  at  some 
distance,  rises  above  arid  commands  the  castle.  The  streets  of 
iScarborough,  Hke  those  of  all  fishing  towiis,  are  very  narrow;  biit 
the  poissardes  on  this  coast,  unlike  their  sisterhood  elsewhere,  are 
friendly  arid  accommodating. '  We  never  visited  Scarborough ; 
but,  from  all  our  experience,  fish-women  have  appeared  of  the 
same  spedies.  Civilitv,  however,  gradually  progressive,  has 
every-where  softened  their  manners ;  and  perhaps  the  reforma- 
tion began  in  the  east.  The  fish-market  at  Scarborough  is  well 
supplied  ;  but  there  also  *  skait '  (skate)  were,  for  a  long  time; 
neglected,  as  they  have  been  on  other  coasts.  - 

Our  author's  return  is  more  interesting  than  his  journey,  as 
we  have  more  of  himself,  and  less  of  his  library.  We  would 
copy  from  this  part,  but  have  already  given  suilicient  specimens 
of  the  Tour — enough,  we  trust,  to  induce  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  whole. 


Art.  XI. — The  Elements  of  Natural  or  Experimental  Philosophy^ 
By  Tiberius  Cavallo,  F.  R.  S,  l5'c.  Illustrated  ivith  Copper- 
plates^.     4  Vols.      Svo.     21.  2s.     Boards.      Cadeil   and  Da- 

■    vies.     1803. 

WE  perused  the  advertisement  of  a  new  Vv'ork  on  natural 
philosophy,  by  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  credit,  with  the 
highest  satisfaction.  We  had  felt  tlie  insulnciency  and  imper- 
fection of  former  systems*,  we  had  contemplated  the  numerous 
improvements  which  had  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  kindred 
sciences,  and  the  mechanical  art^  so  closely  connected  with 
philosophy,  but  also  the  more  precise  and  scientific  views  which, 
had  regulated  our  progress  through  every  branch  of  natural 
knowledge..  When  we  examined  our  former  resources,  we 
have  felt  them,  as  we  remarked,  insufficient.  Rohault  was  a 
Cartesian  j  and  his  work,  though  it  possessed  great  merit  in  a 
scientific  view,  was  ill  calculated  for  instruction  in  more  en- 
lightened seras.  Keil,  Pemberton,  and  Maclaurin,  scarcely 
stepped  beyond  the  boundaries  of  mechanics,  except  to  ex- 
pliiiu  some  of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  geon^etrical  astronomy. 
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Rowning, though  familiar  in  his  text,  and  perspicuous  in  his  notes, 
which  penetrated  beneath  the  surface,  produced  however  a  book, 
imperfect  as  a  general  system  :  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  probably  feel- 
ing the  difiiculty  of  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole, 
confined  himself  to  detached  essays;  in  which,  nevertheless,  he 
has  done-  more  than  many  professed  syStematics.  We  must  not 
omitj  among  the  general  systems,  that  of  Muschenbroeck,  which 
contains  a  fvind  of  information  overlooked  by  his  successors, 
with  numerous  observations  of  real  importance,  and  the  result 
of  many  laborious  well-conducte4  experiments.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  some  tables  drawn  ^frorn  the  latter,  we  scarcely 
find  him  quoted  in  any  systematic  work  \  though,  on  again  looky 
ing  at  the  last  edition,  in  two  yolumes  quarto,  published  it 
Leyden  in  1762,  w^  think  that  the  translation,  with  the  additioa 
of  modern  improvements,  would  even  nov/  form  a  better  systeiu 
of  natural  philosophy  than  we  possess  in  our  language.  This 
work,  which  in  1726  was  scarcely  more  than  a  syllabus,  gra- 
dually increased  in  successive  editions,  and  different  languages, 
to  the  bulk  just  mentioned ;  assisted  greatly  by  his  preceptor's  la- 
bours— viz.  those  of  S.  Gravesande.  It  is  singular  that  this  au- 
thor, whose  '  Mathematical  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or 
an  Introduction  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy,'  published  in 
the  English  language  in  two  volumes  quarto  in  174'7,  translated 
by  the  famous  Dr.  Desaguliers,  should  have  styled  Muschen- 
broeck (in  his  first  edition)  an  artisti  though  he  adds  that  he  was 
no  unskilful  philosopher.  It  is  more  singular  that  the  tutor  of 
Muschenbroeck  should  have  written  an  introduction  to  the  New- 
tonian philosophy,  while  his  scholar  scarcely  ever  quotes  sir  Isaac's 
works,  and  always,  with  a  cold  reluctance  j  often  taking  his  doc- 
trines from  his  copyists.  These  are  the  chief  assistants  whose 
instructions  v/e  have  received  before  M.  Libes  in  France  pul>- 
lished  his  System  of' Natural  Philosophy  in  three  volumes  octavo : 
and  M.  Haliy  had  given  us  a  work  of  much  greater  importance 
in  two  volumes  octavo.  The  former  did  not  claim  our  attention  : 
the  latter  was  noticed  in  a  late  Appendix. 

On  particular  branches  of  philosophy,  we  have  had  many  va-- 
luabie  communications.  We  had  very  early  the  general  system 
of  optics,  by  Smith,  and  the  invaluable  experiments  on  colours^ 
by  Newton.  We  had  the  doctrine  of  motion,  in  all  its  branches, 
most  ably  and  scientifically  explained  by  the  latter;  to  whom  La 
Place,  in  his  *  System  of  the  World,'  and  his  three  volumes  of 
*  Celestial  Mechanics,'  is  a  rival,  and  almost  an  equal.  In  the 
motion  of  fluids,  Clare;  in  meteorology,  Saussure  and  De  Luc; 
in  vegetable  physiology,  Ingenhouz  and  Senebier;  in  astronomy, 
Keil,  Vince,  Gregory,  and  Lalande,  with  many  others,  whose 
names  alone  would  detain  us  too  long  ;  have  filled  up  the  space 
in  science,  of  which  the  m.ore  general  philosopher  was  compelled 
to.  trace  the  oivtline .   While,; theai,  such  were  the  materials  ready 
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for  use;  while  go  imperfect  were  the  systems  already  before  us; 
had  we  not  rciisons  to  form  high  expectations  of  the  labours  of 
a  modern  philosopher?  Vv^e  mean  not  to  say  that  M.  Cavallo 
has  failed  in  the  attempt:  but  we  looked  for  a  complete  system  ; 
and  he  has  given  us  a  manual :  we  wished  for  something  co^ 
extensive  with  science in  its  rfiost  improved  sta-e,  and  he  has 
presented  us  with  only  tie  outlines  of  general  facts. 

In  the  commencement,  we  were  somewhat  dissatisfied  v/ith  a 
want  of  discrimination  of  the  objects  of  his  pursuits.  '"The  bu- 
siness of  natural  philosophy/  he  remarks,  *  is  to  collect  the  his- 
tory of  phasnomena  which  take  place  among  natural  things;  inz. 
amongst  the  bodies  of  the  universe  j  to  investigate  their  causes  and 
effects,  and  thence  to  deduce  such  natural  laws  as  may  afterwards 
be  applied  to  a  variety  of  purposes.'  Nothing  can  be  more  vague 
and  unscientific  than  this  definition.  Where,  for  instance,  are 
the  natural  phenomena,  which  point  out  the  structure  of  tiie 
screw  or  the  axis  in  peritrochio  ?  From  what  appearances  could 
we  deduce  the  science  of  electricity,  except  from  the  very  insuffi- 
cient phenomenon,  the  attraction  of  rubbed  am.ber  or  glass  ?  On 
this  point,  however,  we  need  not  enlarge,  as  it  has  bsen  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  this  journal,  when  we  were  limiting 
the  confines  of  the  two  sciences — chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. *The  object  of  the  natural  philosopher,'  says  M.  Haliy, 
whose  words  we  abridsie  (quoted  at  length  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  present  series,  p.  oo'i)^ '  is  the  general  and  permanent  pro- 
perties of  bodies,  and  their  action  at  distances  within  the  reach 
of  our  perception,  without  affecting  their  co  -ibir at  on.'  The  res: 
falls  within  the  province  of  the  chemist.  It  is  not  nov/  neces- 
sary to  state  what  branches  may  thus  become  physical,  or  wVat 
are  more  strictly  chemical.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  add, 
that  the  two  sciences  should  go  hand  in  hand,  pari  passu,  and 
should  each  encroach  on  the  other,  leave  being  mutually  asked 
and  granted.  In  the  process  of  evaporation,  for  instance,  what- 
ever theory  v/e  adopt,  we  must  trench  on  the  confines  of  the 
chemist :  nor,  in  the  viev/  of  Boscovich,  can  we  explain  the 
most  obvious  mechanical  influence — viz.  percussion — without 
some  reference  to  molecules  and  indefinite  distances.  We  must 
begin  then  with  matter  and  its  grosser  actions.  The  doctrine 
of  motion  will  lead  to  that  of  motions  in  fluids.  This  will  con- 
duct us  to  steam  and  to  air,  subjects  most  important  and  ex-, 
tensive;  air  again  to  more  subtile  gasses,  and  these  to  powers 
still  more  attenuate — vi:z.  light,  the  electric  and  Galvanic  fluids, 
and,  lastly,  the  magnetic.  The  extensive  influence  of  these 
should  induce  us  to  treat  of  meteors  in  tlie  latter  part  of  the. 
work ;  and  the  meteors  will  of  course  lead  us  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  changes  there  carried  on ; 
to  the  aurora  borealis ;  to  the  reservoir  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances, if  such  exist,  v/hich  furnish  the  falling  stones ;    to  the 
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planets,  the  8iin,  and  the  fixed  stars  :  in  this  manner  endii 
as  we  began,  by  a  more  extensive  and  astonishing  applicatioii 
of  the  laws  of  motion.  We  should  thus  form  a  system,  whose 
parts  mutually  assist  and  support  each  other  •,  a  whole,  at  once 
clear,  definite,  and  consistent. 

While  we  are  thus  revieM  ing  and  criticising  former  systems, 
we  must  add,  that  the  introduction  to  almost  every  one  of  these 
appears  exceptionable.  We  find  properties  of  matter  always  abs- 
tracted, and  generally  diilicult  of  comprehension,  which  mujit 
goon  be  contradicted  or  forgotten.  We  are  told,  for  instance, 
that  matter  is  impenetrable,  and  no  two  bodies  can  be  in  the 
same  place.  Yet  we  find  that  iron  can  become  magnetic  j  thac 
all  metals  are  permeated  by  electricity,  and  all  bodies  by  ca- 
loric. We  are  told  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible  :  it  is  so  j 
but  this  property  only  shocks  the  imagination  at  first,  without 
assisting  the  mind  in  its  subsequent  progress.  It  can  mean  only 
that  no  material  atom  is  so  minute  but  that  something  less  may 
be  demonstrated  to  exist :  in  short,  that  the  divisibility  of  matter 
is  indefinite — a  position  which  no  one  would  reject.  That  mat- 
ter has  length,  breadth,  and  thickness;  that  it  resists,  that  it  re- 
acts; are  properties  so  level  to  common  experience,  that  they  only 
become  abstruse  by  being  enunciated  in  philosophical  language : 
nor,  in  any  subsequent  part,  is  the  slightest  structure  built  on 
these  properties,  wlilch  the  simplest  reflexion  would  not  sup- 
ply. Yet  these  fill  some  pages  of  every  system,  as  well  as  of  this 
before  us.  The  n-ns  inertit:  of  matter,  as  commonly  explained, 
though  necessary  to  Newton's  system,  is  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
often  erroneous. 

Another  part  of  the  conduct  of  systematics  perplexes  instead 
of  assisting  the  student — 'viz.  the  introduction  of  axioms.  In  the 
science  of  mathematics,  which  takes  nothing  on  trust,  they  are 
essential ;  and, as  the  best  philosophers  have  beenmathematicians, 
axioms  have  been  rashly  and  hastily  introduced  into  philosophy. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  are  such  self-evident  propositions,  as  re- 
<juire  only  to  be  stated,  to  be  adm.itted  ;  as,  '  things  which  are 
equal  to  the  same  things,  are  equal  to  one  another.'  But  is  thi* 
the  case  with  philosophical  axioms  }  Is  it  at  once  evident,  that 
the  angle  of  incidence  Is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflexion  ?  In 
fact,  the  mathematical  axiom  is  a  truth,  which,  while  the  present 
system  remains — in  reality  under  any  system — cannot  be  other- 
wise. The  philosophical  axiom  is  a  truth,  the  contrary  of  which 
has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  which  consequently  is  admitted. 
But,  if  such  be  the  case,  ought  they  to  stand  on  the  same  foot- 
ing, or  be  designated  by  the  same  titles  ? 

We  have,  however,  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on  the  threshold ; 
yet^  as  we  have  often  promised  our  opinions  on  these  subjects, 
we  thought  this  no  in\proper  opportunity  of  offering  them.    We 
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M.  Cavallo  introduces  his  principal  topic,  by  explaining,  ia 
the  usual  way,  the  properties  of  matter.  He  next  proceeds  to  mo- 
tion, and  illustrates  all  its  varieties  in  the  medium  which  we  breathe 
— the  motions  in  fluids  belonging  properly  to  a  difrereiit  part  of 
the  work.  This  subject  includes  the  doctrine  of  pendulums,  that 
of  the  mechanical  powers  of  projectiles,  comprising  a  short  abs- 
tract of  gunnery,  with  the  various  machines  designed  to  eluci- 
date this  subject,  and  the  improvements  which  thes'e  considera- 
tions suggest.  Such  are  the  contents  of  the  first  volume  ;  and, 
though  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  variety  of  abstruse  disquisitions, 
within  a  space  so  limited,  cannot  always  obtain  a  due  share  of 
notice  ;  yet  it  is  common  justice  to  remark,  that,  as  an  abstract, 
it  merits  a  very  considerable  degree  of  commendation.  It  is  in 
every  part  clear  and  correct  •,  nor  have  we  perceived  any  im- 
portant omissions.  Some  of  the  more  abstruse  mathematical 
investigations  are,  after  the  example  of  Rowning,  confined  to  the 
notes  J  and,  in  a  few  instances,  we  perceive  references  to  authors 
who  have  more  fully  treated  of  the  dilterent  subjects.  These 
references  might  perhaps  have  been,  with  advantage,  mo^  fre- 
quent, and  more  numerous.  It  m.-y  also  be  remarked,  that  a 
subject  so  little  capable  of  entertainment  may  disgust  the  stu- 
dent in  limine.  Yet  the  whole  doctrine  of  motion  is  so  con- 
nected; it  is  so  advantageously  explained  when  the  facts  are  tlius 
brought  together;  that  we  can  scarcely  approve  a  separation, 
though  some  parts  might  perhaps,  without  any  great  injury,  be 
removed  to  those  branches  to  which  they  are  particularly  appli- 
cable. This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  the  doctrines  of  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  author  had  pursued  the  sub- 
ject of  motion  in  other  fluids,  and  thus  have  made  one  com- 
plete whole  of  the  doctrines.  In  the  second  volume,  however, 
he  considers  the  ^peculiar*  properties  of  bodies,  mixing  various 
miscellaneous  subjects  of  philosophy  with  the  mo: ions  of  fluids, 
or  of  bodies  in  fluids.  The  first  chapter  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  various  known  bodies,  executed  imperfectly  and  in- 
correctly.— Ammonia,  in  his  list,  is  reckoned  among  the  uncom- 
pounded  bodies. — ^The  general  propositions  of  hydrostatics  are 
next  laid  down  with  accuracy,  and  carefully,  as  well  as  clearly, 
explained.  A  chapter  on  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  with 
some  very  useful  tables  of  specific  gravity,  from  the  most  approved 
authors,  follows.  "We  next  find  the  action  of  non-elastic  fluids 
in  motion,  capillary  attraction,  and  attraction  of  aggregation — the 
motion  of  the  waves,  and  the  motion  of  fluids  through  holes  and 
pipes ;  kindred  subjects  indeed,  but  so  confusedly  mixed,  that 
little  assistance  can  be  borrowed  from  collateral  considerations. 
The  subject  of  aerostation  in  the  fourth  volume,  seemingly  for- 
gotten, belongs  to  this  part  of  the  work,  and  should  have  b^^n 
introduced  in  the  chapter  on  specific  gravities. 
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The  subject  of  pneujtiatics,  or  the  doctrine  of  permai.cnuv 
elastic'  fluids,  is  very  clearly  explained;  and  the  remarks  on  the? 
barometer  afft  comprehensive  and  judicious.  The  density  of 
the  atmosphere  at  diiTerent  heights,  and  the  method  of  measur- 
ing these  heightr.  by  tl^c  barometer,  are  treated  witli  great  per- 
spicuity and  precision.  Yet  we  tliink  the  labours  of  De  laSaussure 
and  De  Luc  have  not  received  their  due  share  of  attention  j, 
though  it  should  be  considered,  that  a  work  of  a  bulk  like  the 
present  cannot  comprehend'  minute  particulars.  We  find,  on 
these  subjects,  much  valuable  information,  well  compacted. 
The  topic  of  air  in  motion,  or  wind,  is  well  explained  \  though 
many  important  additions  might  have  been  made  from  colonel 
Capper's  late  work.  Sound,  acoustics,  and  musical  scundsj  have 
claimed  a  very  considerable  share  of  M.Cavallo's  attention*,  and 
this  part  of  his  elements  is  truly  valuable.  As  mj-c  have  little' 
temptation  to  select  passages  from  an  abstract"  like  this  before 
us,  we  may  be  allowed  to  offer  an  explanation  of  a  popular 
phsenomenon  not  generally  understood. 

*  Upon  tills  principle  several  cHrious  contrivances  may  be  made  ; 
and  the  speaking  of  the  inanimate  figure,  suspended  in  the  air,  which 
v/as  exhibited  in   London  some  years  ago,  depends  upon  the  same 
principle.    The  mechanism  was  as  follows :  A  wooden  figure  was  sus- 
pended in  the  air  by  meai>s  of  ribbands,  in  an  opening  between  two. 
room.s.    There  was  a  perforation  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
from  the  mouth  to  the  upper  part  of  the  head.     This  aperture  had 
an  enlarged  termination  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  with  the  other' 
extremity  communicated  with  a  sort  of  speaking-trumpet,  which  wa& 
fastened  to  the  mouth  of  the  figure.    Behind  the  partition  the  enlarged  or 
ftmnel-hke  opening  of  a  tube  was  situated  directly  opposite  to,  and  at 
about  two  feet  distance  of,  the  aperture  on  the  head  of  the  figure. 
The  tube  behind  the  partition  was  bent  in  a  convenient  form,  and  a  con- 
cealed performer  applied  either  his  mouth  or  his  ear  to  the  other  end 
of  the  tube.     Now,  if  a  person  applied  his  mouth  to  the  opening  of 
the  trumpet,  and  spoke  into  it,  the  sound  passed  from  the  opening  on 
the  head  of  the  figure  tlu-ough  the  air,  to  the  opening  of  the  tube 
which  stood  facing  it  behind  the  partition  of  the  rooms,  and  the  per- 
son, who  applied  his  ear  to  the  farther  opening  of  the  tube,  would  hear 
it  distirictly;  but  other  persons  in  the  room  heard  very  little,  if  at  ali, 
of  the  said  articulated  sound  ;    and  the  same  thing  took  place,  when 
the  concealed  person  spoke  with  his  mouth  close  to  the  farthest  end. 
of  the  tube,  and  another  person  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  opening 
of  the  trumpet ;  which  shews  that  the  sound  passed  almost  entirely  in 
a  straight  direction,  from  the  opening  on  the  head,  to  the  opposite 
aperture  of  the  tube,  and  'vice  versa.     This. made  it  appear  as  if  the 
wooden  figure  itself  comprehended  words,  and  returned  an  adequate 
answer.'     Vol.  ii.  p.34d. 

A  general  view  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  atmosphere,  includ- 
ing the  theories  of  rain  and  evaporation,  though  perhaps  not  at 
.'Uriicicnt  length.,  or  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory,  follows; 
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BHd  die  more  popular  doctrines  of  pneumatics  are  collected  in  the 
chapter  which  contains  a  description  of  the  principal  macliines 
that  depend  on  the  foregoing  subjects  of  fluids.  This  chapter 
contains  also  an  account  of  the  more  important  and  useful  hy- 
draulic machines.  The  volume  concludes  with  the  doctrines  of 
chemistry,  and  an  account  of  chemical  processes,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  slwrt  and  impexfect  j  and,  from  the  views  we  have  of- 
fered, will  necessarily  be,  in  our  opinion,  out  of  their  place. 

The  third  volume  commences  with  the  doctrine  of  caloric, 
and  of  specific  heats,  certainly  a  branch  of  chemistry;  to 
which  is  added  a  very  copious  and  accurate  account  of  the  tl^r- 
mometer.  The  production,  communication,  and  application,  of 
heat  and  cold,  follow ;  in  fact,  a  mere  popular  view  of  the  pre- 
ceding subjects.  Many  modep  discoveries  of  importance  and 
curiosity  are  collected  in  this  chapter,  and  detailed  with  equal 
precision  and  perspicuity. 

The  science  of  optics,  and  the  fiicts  relative  to  light,  are  the 
next  subjects  of  consideration,  and  are  explained  with  the  au- 
thor's usual  judgemeiii:  and  discrimination.  Electricity,  Galva- 
nism, and  magnetiom,  follow:  the  various  facts  Vvdiich  comprise 
these  sciences  are  detailed  v/ith  precision ;  and  the  different  chap- 
ters offer  a  comprehensive  and  scientific  view  of  these  subjects. 
AVhat  are  styled  the  electrical  fishes  are  properly  Galvanic,  though 
arranged  by  M.  Cavailo  under  the  former  head.  This  author's 
treatises  of  electricity  and  magnetism  have  been  well  received ; 
and  the  present  chapters  contain  an  abstract  rather  than 
copies  of  these,  with  the  different  facts  since  added  to  the 
stock. 

The  fourth  volume  is  mostly  confined  to  astronomy;  and  the 
abstract  of  this  science  is  ably  executed :  yet  we  could  have 
wished  for  some  attention  to  the  *  System  of  the  World,'  and 
the  *  Celestial  Mechanics,'  of  La  Place;  as  well  as  to  some  of  Dr. 
Herscheli's  very  ingenious  conjectures  on  the  structure  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  fixed  stars.  Some  further 
particulars  respecting  the  Ceres  and  Pallas  might  also  have  been 
added. — Different  unconnected  subjects  are  added  in  the  fifth 
part.  These  are  aerostation,  meteors,  and  the  stony  substances 
from  the  clouds,  that  have  lately  excited  so  much  attention.  The- 
first  is  an  able,  well-connected  treatise:  the  others  are  less  full 
and  perfect  than  we  wished  them  to  have  been,  or  than  the  au- 
thor could  have  made  them.  He  ^ecms  to  hasten  with  eager- 
ness to  the  gpal. 

The  Appendix  relates  to  the  weights  and  n>easures  of  diffe- 
rent nations ;  and  some  additional  notes  are  subjoined. 

The  present  work  is  a  valuable  abstract  of  natural  philo- 
sophy ;  imperfect,  as  every  such  vast  attempt  must  necessarily 
be  j  and  unequally  executed,  as^  in  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  will 
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often  happen.  On  the  whole,  it  greatly  exceeds  every  former 
publication  of  this  kind,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  received  with 
respect. 


Art.  XII. — Gleanings  in  England;  descriptive  of  the  Countenance^ 
Mind,  and  Character  of  the  Country.  With  new  Fiews  of 
Peace  and  War,  By  Mr.  Pratt,  Fpl.IIL  Svo.  12/.  Boards. 
Longman  j//i  Rees.     1803. 

AT  length  we  see  land  :  even  the  gleaning  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  ground,  permitted  to  lie  fallow  for  a  season,  may  bear  a 
richer  crop.  The  second  volume  occurred  in  the  tv/enty-sccond 
of  our  Second  Series :  the  third  and  last  we  must  now  notice. 

We  have  still  the  two  grains  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chafF  j 
and,  in  truth,  it  requires  no  little  ingenuity  to  glean  so  industri- 
ously, with  such  unwearied  zeal,  and  to  bring  home  so  little 
corn.  The  preface  is  expanded  in  the  usual  way  -,  but  it  is  a 
song  without  a  burden.  We  find  our  author  angry  with  some 
critics,  and  complacently  enlarging  on  the  kindness  of  bookseU 
lers,  and  his  success  in  *the  Row.'  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  find 
that  he  has  succeeded ;  for  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  the 
literary  veteran  neglected.  We  would  do  every  thing  in  our 
pov/er  to  assist  his  progress,  except  barter  our  integrity  by 
warmly  commending  his  work.  In  fact,  it  does  not  differ  from 
the  volumes  v/hich  preceded  it.  The  atom  of  gold  is  wire-drawn 
to  a  disgusting  extent.  Sentiment  and  sensibility  are  refined  to 
a  thread;  and  we  know  not  that  we  can  eat  an  egg,  without  some 
sentimental  reflexions  on  the  poor  being  we  deprive  of  life.  Were 
Mr.  Pratt  to  seize  the  idea  of  Dr.  Darwin,  of  the  perception  of 
vegetables,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  grasses,  even  bread  would 
be  denied,  without  a  declamation  on  the  cruelty  of  crushing  and 
baking  so  many  vegetable  embryos,  who  might  writhe  in  tortures 
under  the  millstone,  or  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  oven.  We 
trust  that  we  have  not  thus  afforded  a  new  theme  for  our  au- 
thor's refined  feeling. 

The  whole  of  animated  nature  are  our  author's  friends ;  and 
we  have  many  hackneyed  stories  of  the  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion of  varioiis  animals ;  the  unblamable  simplicity  of  their 
Hves,  and  their  patient  submission  to  man's  unbounded  tyranny. 
We  confess  their  merits ;  but,  while  the  Almighty  *  saw  that 
every  thing  was  good,'  and  that  his  fat  ordained  all  for  the  use 
pf  man,  we  consider  the  proper  enjoyment  as  no  crimiC.  Our 
author  ought  to  know,  that  modern  cookery  does  not  counte- 
nance unnecessary  cruelty :  that  the  fish  is  dead  before  it  Is 
crimped;  and,  when  the  heat  reaches  the  lobster,  its  existence  is 
?t  fin  end.   We  (?annot,  however,  notice  all  our  author's  opinions. 
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or  follow  his  gleanings.  The  tabic  of  contents  is  inviting  :  the 
bill  of  fare  attractive — but  the  soup  vi'ants  strength  and  salt ; 
the  rotis  are  in  fritters ;  and  the  dessert  has  neither  flavour  nor 
poignancy.  Every  thing  attractive  is  coming — coming ;  but  it 
never  arrives.  Even  an  eccentric  character,  or  a  whimsical  ad- 
venture, which  sometimes  adorned  the  dreary  pages  of  the  former 
volumes,  we  here  look  for  in  vair.  AVe  shall  select  one  or  two 
specimens;  and,  first,  our  author's  eulogium  on  the  freedom  of 
the  English  press — a  passage  apparently  laboured  with  no  com- 
mon care. 

*  But  a  subject  of  yet  more  importance  to  literature  remains  to  be 
discussed — I  mean,  my  friend,  the  freedom  of  our  English  press.  This 
has  always  been  looked  upon,  and  most  justly,  as  the  central  arch  on 
which  the  temple  of  British  liberty  has  been  erected:  yea  as  the  tem- 
ple itself.  Without  figure,  it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  ge- 
nius and  wisdom  of  the  civilised  earth  in  general,  and  Europe  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  communicated,  from  mind  to  mind,  from  age  to  age, 
and  from  past  to  present  times,  and  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  ck- 
tend  even  to  the  remotest  posterity.  And,  altiiough  we  must  confess, 
it  is,  also,  the  vehicle  whereby  much  of  the  dullness  and  folly  of  man- 
kind is  poured  in  upon  us,  this  are  [/>]  but  a  temporary  nuisance,  either 
evaporating  by  its  hghtness,  or  sinking  by  its  weight. 

*  Far  different  the  fate  which  attends  the  nobler  and  sublirner,  the 
more  useful,  and  the  more  beautiful  effusions  of  the  mind,  and  which, 
by  means  of  a  well  regulated  press,  diffuse  strength,  honour,  and  ele- 
gance, as  they  spread  themselves  over  lands  and  seas. 

*  If  it  be  possible  for  minds  irradiated  as  ours  have  been,  by  the 
brightest  beams  of  that  wisdom  and  that  genius,  to  form  even  an  idea 
of  the  darkness  which  before  the  invention  of  the  press  —  for  tradi- 
tional knowledge  was  at  best  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  light — shed 
the  night  *  of  ignorance^  darkness  that  might  be  felt  over  the  world, 
could  we  go  back  to  times  yet  more  profoundly  enveloped,  when  the 
sun  of  science  either  had  not  risen,  or  when  his  rays  were  enveloped 
in  the  thickest  clouds  of  superstition;  and  when  man  had  nothing  but 
the  articulate  sounds,  whereby  to  make  known  his  wants,  his  wishes, 
and  his  sentiments. — In  short,  when,  as  has  been  well  expressed,  man's 
organs  of  sound  were  no  other  than  what  he  has  in  common  with 
many  other  animals,  less  perfectly  formed  in  some  respects  than  him- 
self— we  shall,  indeed,  have  reason  to  concur  in  opinion  with  a  truly 
enlightened  observer,  that  the  inventor  of  means  to  supply  the  defects 
of  memory,  would  be  considered  as  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind, 
and  be  elevated  by  the  exuberant  gratitude  of  a  rude  age  above  the  rank 
of  humanity.  To  Thruth  [Thoth],  the  inventor  of  letters  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  to  the  same  person,  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  among 
the  Greeks,  divine  honours  were  paid;  an  apotheosis,  surely  as  justifi- 
able on  principles  of  reason,  as  that  of  Bacclius,  the  cultivator  of  the 
vine,  or  of  Hercules,  the  cleanser  of  the  A  ugean  stable.    The  inventor 

'  *  The  night  which  follovi-ed  Pliny,  to  the  morning  vvhich  arose  wuh  Bacon 
from  Epictetus  to  Montaij;no,  and  from  PJuucch  to  Locke' 
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of  printing  is  more  to  he  venerated.  I  contemplate  in  him,  my  dear 
baron,  the  great,  the  original  patron  of  the  genius  and  v/isdom  I  have 
spoken  of,  as  well  for  the  reasons  so  elegaatly  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going note^  as  for  numberless  others  v^diich  might  be  adduced. 

*  The  press  is  the  conductor  of  the  electric  fire  ijihcrent  in  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  that  sublime  ve- 
hicle, even  a  knowledge  of  those  powers,  their  expansion,  their  ferti- 
lity, and  their  use,  would  still  have  been  unperceivcd  and  unenjoyed.* 
p.  88. 

The  walk  round  London,  and  the  description  of  numerous 
scenes  and  places,  fill  a  large  portion  of  this  volume :  yet,  strange 
to  say,  we  find  scarcely  any  thing  that  we  can  select  with  ad- 
vantage. Let  us  take  a  specimen  at  random.  The  author,  we 
suspect,  designed  it  to  be  brilliant. 

*  My  friend,  I  have  still  to  deplore  the  determined  alienation  of 
Sheridan,  of  whose  ingratitude  to  the  muse  that  loves  him,  and  to  the 
country  which  loves  his  muse,  I  have  before  complained  and  lamented: 
and  even  Britannia  herself  can  scarcely  reconcile  his  exclusive  devotion 
to  her  senate,  with  the  total  desertion  of  her  stage;  since  the  manners 
?iid  morals,  and,  confessedly,  the  happiness  of  a  great  people  depend 
til  much  on  the  influence  of  a  well-supplied  theatre,  as  on  a  well-go- 
verned senate. 

*  The  m.agnificence  of  Drury  Lane  play-house,  will  convey  to  you 
nev.'  procfs  of  the  grandeur  of  the  metropolis,  and  I  have  seen  it  full 
to  overflowing — yet  generally  speaking,  you  will  think  it  on  too  vast 
a  scale  ;  and  sometimes  feel  cold,  and  observe  a  sort  of  empty  air 
about  it,  though  in  reaHty  there  may  be  a  good  audience,  but  while 
there  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  house  a  single  crevice  unoccu- 
pied. 

*  This  appears  to  be  a  radical  defect,  and  to  require  as  desperate  a 
remedy  asmany  of  the  dramas  themselves  which  have  been,  no  doubt, 
offered  to  the  manager  for  representation — namely,  to  cut  it  down  or 
contract  it  into  more  reasonable  dimensions.  And  yet  1  know  an 
easy  remedy,  and  without  moving  a  single  brick.  Let  the  author  of 
the  «  School  for  Scandal,"  of  the  "  Duenna,"  of  the  «  Rivals,"  and 
of  the  "  Critic,"  nvrife  for  Ins  otun  theatre.  Let  Mr.  Sheridan  enter 
into  a  contract,  to  furnish  only  one  piece  in  the  season  for  ten  years 
to  come  ;  and  then  so  far  from  there  subsisting  any  complaint  of  his 
theatre  being  o'uerhmlty  I  v.'ill  venture  to  predict,  that  before  the  close 
of  li!s  dramatic  engagement,  the  cry  of  the  proprietors  and  of  the 
public  v/oiild  be  for  want  of  room  !  I 

*  V/ith  respect  to  tlie  other  theatre,  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
that  the  late  elegant  interior  decorations  which  do  so  much  credit  to 
the  taste  and  spnit  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Harris,  are  supported  by 
authors,  composers,  performers,  and  mechanics  of  the  first  excellence, 
and  it  is  in  every  respect  the  v/orthy  rival  of  its  superb  "neighbour.^ 
p.  518. 

|iere  we  intended  to  rest  from  our  labour;  but,  towards  tlie 
conclusion,  we.;  met  with  literary  information  which  surpris.c4 
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even  us,  who  are  sometimes  behind  the  scenes,  and  acquainte  d 
with  secrets  unknown  to  many  of  our  readers.  Let  them  not 
f  I  tidiously  reject  the  information,  because  it  relates  to  the  hum- 
ble annual  work  of  the  famous  philomath,  Francis  Moore. 

*  The  following  curious  ib^ms  wall  farther  emblazon\he  pages  de- 
voted to  the  sublime  Francis  Moore  : 

*  1.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  Moore's  Almanack  are 
sold  yearly ! 

*  2.  In  order  to  prepare  so  large  an  edition,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
four  months  working  at  press  !  i 

,  *  3.  And  each  sheet  is  obliged  to  be  set  up  at  two  or  three  different 
printiug-olHces,  or  it  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  so  enormous  [^«3 
edition  within  the  time  !  ! 

*  4.  What  is  to  be  pubHshed  the  next  year  begins  printing  ia 
May  !  !  ! 

*  5.  A  single  bookseller,  in  his  first  order,  takes  fifty  thousand  I ! !! 

*  6.  A  man,  high  in  office  in  the  city  of  London,  exclaimed  conil- 
d\rnt!ally  to  a  friend  of  the  Gleaner's,  "  By  G — d,  sir,  there  will  be 
2X)  war !  Moore's  Almanack  predicts  a  year  of  prosperity  !  and,  at 
this  timey  speaks  only  of  peace;  and  I  would  sooner  believe  in  Moore, 
than  in  Bonaparte,  or  Mr.  Addington  1 ! ! ! ! ! " 

'  7.  More  delectable  poetry  for  the  year  present ; 

"  Commerce  and  traffic  now  receive  increase. 
And  merchants  boldly  venture,  now  'ts  peace. 
Without  being  kidnapped  and  captive  led ; 
The  chains  are  broke,  the  Hydra's  vanquished : 
Now  subtle  Foxes  to  their  cells  retreat 
For  covert ;  now  Britannia  may  be  great !!!!!!!" 

*  8.  Finale.  The  operation  of  almanacks  on  the  public  mind  was  at  its 
achma  [acme]  during  the  civil  war.  Lilly,  the  parliamentary  astrologer, 
used  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  Oy  his  predictions.  It  is  re- 
corded by  the  historians  of  the  time,  that  in  the  famous  battle  of  Dun- 
tar,  wherein  Cromwell  totally  over  threw  the  Scots,  that  his  men 
rushed  into  the  fight  with  their  swords  in  one  hand,  and  Lilly's  Al- 
manack in  the  other! !!!!! !!'     p.  623. 
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Oxford  Homer,     See  Crit,  Rev.  Vol.  I.  Third  Series,  p.  469. 

IN  our  review  of  the  Grenville  edition  of  these  '  relics  of 
ages,'  we  proceeded  incautious  of  those  events  v/liich  too  often 
deaden  and  benumb  the  most  vigorous  etForts.  To  infuse  a 
delicate  and  romantic  tenderness,  to  relieve  and  enliven  scenes 
of  anguish  and  depression,  and  to  record  and  embahn  martial 
achievements,  was,  doubtless,  the  province  of  the  national  songs 
•^f  tho^e  bards, 
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kirl  r  slXxirivoLi^f  xoci  TtoLpai  SeliTv^i; 
EvpovrOf  jSiov  repitvag  dytod;' 

tvpf.ro  ^hO'j(Tri  xai  TTOkvyopOoi; 
ty^alis  TioL'jsiVy  s^  wv  Syyxroi 
osivoil  re  r\)'/a,i   c^s^oiWfium  ocaou;. 

Page  307,  line  16.  for  '  Zurich/  read  *  Weimar/ 
Page  310,  line  17*  del.  <  as  Od. 4>y>.a^r/  and  substi- 
tute— *  To  prove  this  assertion,  and  to  demonstrate  the  ex- 
pediency of  introducing  this  letter  into  the  Odyssey,  the  expul- 
sion of  which  has  done  such  extensive  mischief,  we  have  anxi- 
ously attended  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  employed  by 
Dr.  Bentley,  as  far  as  'could  be  collected  from  the  Leipsic 
edition  of  the  Iliad ;  for  the  mental  travels  of  this  matchless 
critic  resemble,  in  some  measure,  the  movements  of  the  ark, 
**  which  left  a  blessing  on  the  place  whereon  it  rested ; "  and 
the  publication  of  the  Gottingen  professor,  illumined  with  the 
divine  sparks  of  his  genius,  will  form  an  aera  in  Homeric  litera- 
ture.' 

In  this  lubricous  path  we  shall  pick  our  way  with  fear  and 
caution,  and  commence  with 

1 .  Final  vowels  supported  by  the  initial  digamma  of  the  following 

words  : — 


B. 

40.  oJ/  .6Hcij,  leg.  oJ  Fka^ — O.  S3.  a/.Aa  Vl/A',.  P. 73.  ^sivoi? 
Ffxa^  11.  E.  791.  N'Jv  l\  Fexa;.  T.  422.  Cyr.ch  kvj.s  BENT, 
corr.  Atj'Jo,  Fi.     Heyn.  in  II.  A.  li. 

111.  DTfoy-iStvovrat  iV  sior^c,  read  t/TrO/i/JJVOvS*  Tva  YhIx^, 
\d^*.  ho,  r  Crtjtia,  read  hx  Fojxla. 

211.  roLy  \Taj7\y  read  ra.  FJcraerj.  269.  H.  236.  ^'xyr^ixa-''  'erisa ^ 
read  ^'jo-Af^cL(Tai  Yttzx — as  11.  B.  328.  r^j-o-ayra  Firga — :1.  113. 
ftp6(j^sv  l\  crdxecc — E.  368.  yjhocg  re  -/.x)  syyjoc  o^vosyrx — O.  35. 
S9'  14*5.  i^oo'/YjO-cco-x  FiTTja— -^M.  /xaXa  6'  <Z-kx  ^khex — X.  322. 
y^xKY,zx  rzvysx — Urat.  b. 

311.  Aatvu«r5a.i  r  xKsovrx,  kx)  sv^pxl'^Bo-^xi  szyjAOv,  leg.  per  eli- 
sionem  rov  xi,  BvOpxlvco-^i  hSy^riKov .  Heyn.  exc.  in  Ih  1'.  p.  744. 
This  is  barely  admissible  :  we  should  have  preferred  Aatvu!r9ai 
Fai^tovr  aC^pxivsG-^xi  r&  FUy^Xov.  See  note — Od.  P.  478.  corr. 
Icr(5g  Fek^Ao;,  ex  IVOejv,  E.  197.  hi  <P.  289.  emend,  o  Fex-ijAo;. 
Heyne  1.  c.  In  MS.  5658.  9  is  foisted  in  with  red  ink ;  o  skyjAOs, 
5673.  6325.     II.  P.  54    oS'  xKic,  read  o  Fxai;. 

327.  vy  TiEp  hrxi,  read  vv  ys  Flsrxi.  Heyn.  ibid.  p.  758. 

331.  xvr   enrsa-KE,  read  x\j  FclTtsry.s. 

383.  See  note  on  B.  311,  and  Schol.  Harl.  ad  Z.  337- 

428.  (II.  A.  482.  2.  228.)  /xsyaA  iV^xs—a^lA'  ;>.//  6325;  read 
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piya  ^Ixxs.  Cf.  BENT,  ad  II.  A.  482.  2.  228.  &c.  2.  29. 
4>,  10.  read  (jLSfyoL  FIol'/ov.  Od.  I.  395.  Cfj^sc^d'Asov  §'  (vy^cu^s  itscl 
$'  £r/FiFa;^£  (rather  jTTiFia^s).   Heyn.  ibid,  p  757.     See  A.  454. 

r. 

20.  oJk  Icie/,  read  ov  Tbcssi. 

40.  Jy  8'  oTvov,  read  iS's   FoTvov.      O.  333.  tJ  5'   oTvoy,  read  <5f 

264.  figAygCH'  BTrka-a-LVf  read  UXyBtr-ns  Fairsa-a-iy, 
290.  TTBAUjcia,  laroc  opsccriv,  read  tt.  FZcr'  OfBio-ffiv. 
472.  See  on  Od.  T.  472. 

A, 

137.  t/  sirBscrtriy  read  ^ys  FiTTEtrtri. 

159.  ro  TTpxrov,  hitBT^oXlc/.^ ,  read  ra  nfp'^fOL  Fsif. 

454.  'HjU.2<;  '5"a7'v|/'  ia^ovre;. — TjiuogT;  ^Js  F<a%oyr£^,  Heyn. 

534.  oJ/c  £IJ&V',  read  ov  FsiSir'. 

577.  Trdu^irpcvrov  epva-<raiji£v,  read  itoiiJ.TtDWfoi.  Fsp.  Heyne. 

n596.  ov^s  yj  lA   o'Uov,  read  ov^s  (xs  FoiKOv. 

682.  ^H  slirsu.syaif  read"^H  Fshslv. 

772.  o'Jjc  icray,  read  oJ  FiVav.  S.  89.  ^.  110. 


100.  TjV  ^'  c?y  l-/.^-y,  read  rig  $e  Fsy.MV. 
234.  ^^oJ/ts  jxiv  ol,  read   J:(;>c£  Jh  Foi. 

257.  Kyjaaro^  elAap  e^asv,  read  xuaart  vel  y.vuM.ffi  Fe!kccp  tjJiev. 
Heyne. 

312.  hliJiscpfo  FaXoovai. 

338.  'I?£  ^'  £7ri  (r;),^£^ir;;  'j^okuSsa-i^ov,  Fshz  tz  ilv^qv, 

Z, 

160.  romtov  Ihvy  read  roTovJg  Flhv* 

179.  El  ri  TToy  eVavikol,  read  £*  ye  r^  FbIXu^lx.  Heyne. 

187.  See  on  B.  311. 

193.  ^ilv  Eirsotx*  read  u)v  ra  FaOL^' 

H. 

17.  Kspro'xsoi  r'  BTtkcci,  read  y^ep-ro^jJoi  FbttL 
217.  fXwSAEJcrsy  £3  /xvrJa-acrSa/,  read  sxeXsvfTB  Fso  ixvr^c<x,(r^OLi» 
321.  TfoXAov  ky-acrrkow,    read   itoXKoi,   FayixtftBpu}.     K.  113.  lacri 
F£H.cco-7aTa;.  Heyne, 

e. 

91.  rgcTTovr'  iTrifca-iv,  read  rsp^oyro  Fbttbo'Ci,    I.  224. 
392.  rwv  ol  BKXtrro;,  read  raJv  ^£  Fejc. 
410.  aAop^ov  r'  i^feiv,  read  aA<ix^y  '^  FiJeTv.. 
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I. 

77.  et  M.  402.  ava  0'  <<rr'/a  Aeun'  £:;y<ravr£c,  videtiir  fuisse  dvx 
0*  IttIcc  Fsiov(r(ravr£r.  T.  481.  g^fv  ex  interpolatione.  X.  372.  non  est 
Fspvco'a.ro  ab  spCiCy  sed  hvtrccro  a  pvo^.aL  aervo.  Hcyru  Exc,  IV. 
is  il.  A. 

143.  7rpov(p:ilv£r  'lUcr^ai,  read  'Ttpov(poLiys  YlUt^ch. 

279.  'AAAa  /xoi   eT^',  read  'AAA'  oLys  Fs'i^. 

281.  Aa^sv  s'l^ora,  read  Aa^s  Fsi^^oVa. 

419.'  TTO'J  f//  p.TTsT,  read  ttou  FsATfsr'. 

510.  read  xa)  Firia/.  See  Heyne  in  II.  T.  p.  761.  and  BENTL, 
ap.'  eund.  in  II.  <j).  350. 

K. 

444.  -/.a.)  yyjz  |^pcc$a<y.  read  yr^c:;.  Heyne,  Exc.  IV,  in  II.  A- 

A. 

121,  O'Jy.  'icrsf.<ri,  read  ov  Fla-aa-i. 

123.  rol  y    ^iTaTi,  read  ro)  Flo-aci. 

206.  cryiir,  bIk^Xov,  rj  y.cCi  Cyslpcy,  read  FIksXov  ckix,  v] — 

272.  (x!  viei  oa'  ov,  read   Fa;'  m  o^£  Foy. 

562.  ro  u^ev  ovri'  cr'  strxoiJ.EVy  read  ere  ^gy  o^n  Fstcry.orXrSv. 

431.  A-J'/^:^'  £(0'jra,  read  Auy^cc  FifJ'i-'Ta:. 

473.   [j.r^'r2:'.i   t^yov,  read  y^rao  Fepyov. 

521.  KsiVov  c->)  /iaAAicrrcv  T^ov,  read  lisTvov  KaAAitTT'ov  ys  Flc^ov, 

M. 
355.  /Socr/Jcrxov;'  iAty.sc- — /So'crxoyro  FeAr/.sf.  Heyne. 

N. 

42.  dixvi.tovsc  0'  ch.oi  cUoiriv,  read  du.vjLOvcL  Foln^i. 
208.  ij^rfKi^i  fj^oi  e/^u.'p,  read  ys  FgAa;^. 


344.  5'ji--i£//;t;  i/y'  a^iKOvro,  read  cJ^s/rArc  Fhy. 
395.  £<    a^y    x^y    voa-TriO-r;    (xvcc'<^,    read    el    y,£y    vCfrr'^o-sis    Favav. 
I) AWES.'  ^  ,  '      ,  _ 

474.    licd    S?.0^,    l-iTO f.    7£  FsAOC  r'  UTTO. 

O. 

333.  -^5'  oh^v,  read  :^:i  Folvov.  T.  10.  ^'0'  pro  lo'  MS.  Aristarchus 
et  Herpdianus  alter  altero  modo,  Kccrdyovr  r^$'  et  Kocrdyoyro  io' 
PORS.  These  words  have  been  *  sweetly  interchanged  ;'  II.  F.  318. 
tc'T;  m  5601.  ED.  PR.  ;  H.  177.  dcol'o-i  as  interlined  yo.  roa  1771  ; 
IliOK  ]oi  5G00.  ED.  PR. ;  see  Wollius's  Prjef^  nov.  ed.LXXXVI, 
Vli,  ;  B.  697.  'Ayroi^y  r^l—Reyn.  E.  3.  yhoir,  yjoi  BENTL.^ap. 
Ileyn.  Z.  469.  vaA'/iOvr'  -^oe.  ID.  ibid.  K.  573.  y.yr^rxcc;  r  r,$l — 
ID.  ibid.  S.  S4S..  iritnjfvr' --jj^s  Keyn.  X.  469.  KExp6(pxX6v  r  -/Jt^s 
Heyn.  This  celebrated  schoLir  has  also  cited  Od.  A.  112.  itcotlUyr' 
yil—^6,  2.  218.  iihi^o^  r   y,o'.--ln  IL  0,  548—,  A.  258^     With 


i 
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all  proper  deference  to  H.'s  testimony,  it  may  be  doubted  whetbcr 
BENTLEY  would  have  permitted  the  three  alterations  to. appear  in 
his  edition  ?  and  it  is  evident,  from  his  observations  on  these  Hnes, 
that  H.  has  not  seriously  weighed  the  metrical  powers  of  this  letter. 

^jIT.  spy'  £l^v7oc,  read  apyoi,  Fioulx..  ^,    ,  .    -  .  ... 

435.  ccTTr/j.cyx  [jS  c'iy,cc^\  read  dtri;xoyoc  Foiacx,^. 

n. 

348.  yr^a  ;x5/.5:i;a-/   hvcrTO'Msv,  rea'd   /.'.iXa; ;:■:•/    ;r^x  Fs-   Hcyu.  in 

n.  A.  141. 

.    .  ^  .;  •  •?..    . 

261.  T*Xi'S;  Icc'i^,  read  ^^X^h  F^.  'BENTL.  sec  on  n.  30. 

394.  'Avrlvooe  $'  e'icvSs,  read  $1  VsF'jjjs.  Reyn.  in  T1';+."^;75a       " 

421.  iTci'Tr/  so^Jorx. — T^acr;  Fsxooroi.  Heyn. 

110.  rc/'^^  y'  'i(T^s,  read  rocs  Flcrr'a. 

X. 

230.  Trj  $'  YiX'jj,  corr.   (rr  ^s  a  Aw.  Heyn. 
318.  ov^h  hoywc,  read  oy  rt   Fsopy:vS' 

il. 

312.  vo/iV  B'JjXitsi  read  va?"/  FeFa-XTTfi.    Heyn.  in  II.  T.  p.. 47a. 


2.  Instances  of  the  diphthongs  cc;,  Ci,  at  the  end  of  words,  influenced 
by  the  initial  digamma. 

A. 

25.  ry.\::.xy  tz  xa)  ccjivsix-/,  read  ra:;^:^."'  y.oli  dovsiuJy^  He^m.  in  II. 
X.263. 

B. 
114.  read  /ia)  Fav^ivsi. 
307.  see  note  on  Od.  B.  260. 

379.  AuVix'  snreirx  ol  olvov,  read  stT^^  Foi  PcTv^y.    A.  597.  ^Ttsifa, 
•dira^oy  5658.  for,  i'/rei  oa7r£(5'o'y<5'c — cf.  N.  198. 

0. 
324.  ol'koi  hyiOLCtr^,  read  aitoLTXi. 

510.  read  xai  Firia;   oj Xsa-lr.ccfTroi. 

A. 
212.  t;  r<   ixoi  e*^c>jXov,  read  ^  /xot  FeloM^.ov. 
^96.  Gs'TOarcc  itccvr   Blitovra,  read  0.  F;i  F^iTroVrrx. 
441.  Mtj^'  of,  read  M^  F&r. 
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H. 
128.  ([xXie/,  Ha)  s^cacr-ra,  read  OLitOLvXa.. 

O. 
S76.  xa)  tKocarroc,  read  aifoLvrcc. 

n. 

4t63.  £l/;:;ar5:<  oTxaJ'  ioVrix,  fuit  e^^yvra;  FoTjco*/  rovrat.  Z.  26o.  leg, 
slpwra.i,  observatTt.  H.  107.  O.  35.  ptJra<  pronuntiandum.  Heyn. 
Exc.  in  11.  A.  p.  179. — ^T.  352.  EiXua'ra<  corr.  Ysl>,vvra.i — -Heyn.  in 
II.  T.  p.  74^6.  For  yoiJva,  yvloL,  Plato  in  lo.  147.  B.  Laemar.  II.  X. 
452.  yvla  is,  we  suspect,  furnished  by  the  Codex  Town  lei  anus, 
which  has  long  been  the  desire  of  our  eyes,  and  would  be  the  de« 
light  of  our  heart. 


3.  Final  short  syllables,  closed  with  a  single  consonant,  lengthened 
before  the  initial  digamma. 

A. 
110.  o;  /xgy  ap  o]vov,  read  o\  (xh  FoTvov.     See  on  Od.  F,  472. 

B. 

91.  jw,£v  p   sXirsi,  read  ,asv  FsKiTsi.  and  F.  319.  read  oy  FfAifSira 
-— BENTL.  ap.  Heyn.  in  II.  XI.  491.  emendavit :  >cai  FaXtsrxi, 

A., 
706.  'd^£  ^s  iS^iJ  /x<v  £7f£(rciv,  read  o'vf/l  ^£  /xiv  Fethro'iv. 

H. 

6.  read  'H/xiovo'j;   sXvov  Fsar^YjToi, — 
•  326.  aa)  ditrf/CLyovy  read  dntriyov  Foir., 

0. 
169.  yap  r  sl^ost  read  yaip  Fsloog. 

215.  read  to^Qv  FolU  ly^^'^*''— Schol.  Lasc.  ad  Soph.  Ph.  "1058. 
[f.  195-6.] 

I. 

360.  'XI;  f 0ar'  aJi^  oJ  aJr/^  lyw  'itopov,  read  a;;  f^ar'  ccJra^  Ffli 
ayrj;  ifopov.  Here  it  may  be  urged  that  we  have  marred  a  beautiful 
line  ;  are  then  all  Homer's  lines  beautiful  ?  Where  is  the  melody  of 
II.  A.  506, 

*Apya7oi  ^£  fj^iyocFla^ov  Fepvo'avto  8i  vEv.povg —  ? 

He  did  not  labour  at  harmonious,  tuneful  insignificance ;  but 

With  rough  majestic  force  he  mov'd  the  heart  ; 
And  strength  and  nature  made  amends  for  art. 

K. 
190.  oy  yap  r'  %5f'.— oy  yap  Fi^.j^sv,    P.  78..  0. 146. 
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A. 

483.  hloiJ^sv,  1(ra,  read  eViOv  Fr^a— 

X. 

4-22.  —aiy  r     hyx   h^aPcL'xzv  Ipyoi.^-    read — [jSev    F^^yx  SiLxi^x 
Tspycc^. 


4.  Instances  of  similar  short  syllables  unaffected,  according  to  our 
editions,  by  the  digamma. 

r. 

427.  (XoX?,S£$  utxre,  read  doKXitg  FsiV. 

0, 

13.  ySi  ^jvu.ov  hia,Trov.  r.  ^vy^ov  uVavrouy.  259.  avirpYiCa-zcry.oy 
eKCccrnx,,  read  ei'ir.  aTravra.  I.  127.  -rsAioisv  aKacfrcc,  read  r.  hiOLvra.. 
O.  24.  l7r<r/:£'v|/c;a^  £KCC(rrcx,,  read  J-tt.  aTfocvtoc.  P.  70.  a^scsilv'jv 
fxac-ra,  read  aVavra.   See  0.324.  H.  128.  0.376. 

K. 

85.  oicyvpov  FoiJcaJ'  a/co-Sa*,  read  Ivro;  dy2(r^xi. 

.  N. 
121.  ''i^rrxo-av  orxaJ'  n^r;,  read  Fo/xao'  oVao-ff-ay  Tc^yri. 

30.  dt^'n^u.zvciCy  r^a-Tfso  avcccTsg — r^Tfsp  dva.7Tsg  6325.  read  r^=  Fa>-- 
yao-crsf— r^;  'iFc^accrs;  DAWES,  p.  146.  II.  H.  162.  -4--.  288w 
'npuJrog  /xlv  a'-'av — rescribo  itpxrog  yz  Facva^ — TTpxricrx  Ydw.^—^ 
TTp'Jurog  px  Fci'/a'^  DAWES,  p-.  149.  ntpuorog  dva.^  5601.  in  both 
places.  Od.  II.  14.  r/.v^  ay^KTog — pS  oiv.  5658.  leg.  r^/.^s  Vdvxr.T^s 
DAWES,  p.  154.  as  P.  261.  ^aj;5*  *:c-q  1.  r,K^B  Fixr^  BENTL.  ap. 

Heyn.  In  II.  K.  139.  *.  83.  rc'Jov  ocva,-/.rci — ro^'  oivsocrog  5658  ;  re- 
ponendum  ro'^x  Fdvccytrog  Id.  p.  154.  Whereas  in  Callim,  H.  ia 
Dian.  8.  for — ro^cc.  ex  itdrsp  r.  ro'^oy.  sol.  Indeed  the  acute  and 
searching  writer  of  that  golden  book,  the  Misc.  Critica,  must  have 
employed  thoughtful  days  and  restless  nights  in  restoring  from  un- 
merited exile  this  character.  Ridicule,  however,  w^hich  is  too  ofteos 
exerted  against  the  interests  of  truth,  and  is  wont  not  to  spare  its 
best  friends  in  the  gay  hour  of  merriment,  was  used  to  destroy  his 
reputation  as  a  critic  by  saluting  him  the  WAWIST  ! — But  the 
present  age  is  better  prepared  to  attend  to  his  inquiries,  and  to  esti- 
mate his  merits.  At  the  same  time  they  sincerely  bewail  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  in  hhn, 

— .  quem  gloria  Turni 

Obhqua  invidia  stimuhsque  agitabat  itmaris  ; 

against  whom,  single  and  *  unworsted,'  flowed  those  waters  of  bit- 
terness from  which  every  scholar  turn^  aside  with  loathing. 
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5.  Instances  of  the  cligamma  In  the  middle  of  words. 
A. 

S7.  BTtil  irpo  ol  Aitou^ev,  read,  ^7^£'  ifposFslTr'ju.s'^, 


! 


MS,  itdtj-irxv  d'^sl'j.rr,; — dviuxevoc  r,3  iTcvi^po;  5658.  in  marg.  the 
common  text;  dVeUujvog  Heyn.  II.  X.  S71.  dvovrrjri  We  may 
here  remark  a  common  source  of  confusion  in  MSS. ;  dvBi(5ovi-g 
5673.  E.  305.  uu^vuig  (sic)  unde  nihil  extrico.  Debebat.  esse 
aiJi,v^if.  Sic  Odyss.  M.  415.  au.v  uac  et  supra  a  scr.  <r,  supra  aspe- 
rum  lenis.     In  hoc  MS.  a  est  ^y  i.  e.  /x,  detracta  cauda.  PORSON. 

A. 

24-7.  -lyicrxf,  read  sFifcxc.  746.  read  ^ev.a;  ^e  FifKro,  as  II.  4'.  332, 
sFsia-KOf^E'/y  BENTL.  ap»  Heyn.  ad  1.  and  I.  32l,  read  r$  //iv  xij^ij.b 
Fs'lcTHC^ixEy — unless  we  consider  the  final  san  as  mute* 

H. 

118.  sT^Etr^a-iocy  read  IFsr-zjcr/o;. 

151.  N>;'~^  rf  Y.cLrzlcvrri'a.iy   read  vt^J;   xaraFf/jivcrT'af. 
233.  ^Hev  iTTreravos-,  read  iTTiFsravoc. 

I. 

395.  ^^EfoccAEOv  ^h  iLsy  (xfX'jo^BV  its:,)^' *ia.yE  itstpr^ — corr.  o'  tTacc^^. 

TTc^ji   (5'  sTuYlayj — Heyn.  'J^'IJ^'jo^z — itBp\  o"  ia';;^£  5658.  in  marg*  tf>e 
common  text. 

M. 

41.  oo-r;;  d'i^psh,  read  dFiSpBir,.  Heyn.  in  II.  11.  198. 
117.  Cirsi^ecii,  read  vitoFsl^sai,  Heyn. 

N. 

I9i.  Tcuv£K  a.p    dXKosiUa.  (^aivtTv.Bro,  read  ex  MS.  Harl.  a/.?.^ 

IBsloex  (pai/ero. 

T. 

431.  KxraEiixe^oVf  read  >-:a7aF£;fX£j/oy. 

142.  oSsv  Tfi  rs:?  Oivci;>^0£:;c/,  read  ©(jsv  r'  £7r<Fo/vo;^Ofi'f;. 


It  has  been  remarked  that  the  anomalous  san  was  sometimes 
doubled  in  utterance,  as  II.  X.  236.  '6$  stKYiS  su.ev  a7va>i,  eiti)  Fl^^g 
Cf^o(.>.fjio7o-i  :  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  mute'*  in  the  presence 
of  the  digamma  :  as, 

*  We  were  reminded  of  this  metrical  property  of  sa;i  by  a  very  learned 
friend ;  but  our  respect  for  his  feelings  will  not  permit  us  ta  express  our  ac- 
knowledgements here  for  this  useful  hiut. 
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A.  SOO.  r.  308.  !^oAoV.7-r;y,  ^  FoT. 

B.  52.  01  rccTpo;  u^h  kg  FoIkw- 
133.  A.  649.  oLvros  Fbkujv. 

r.     46.  (II.  1\  545.)  (/.B\ir,^EogFoiyo'j. 

91.  rj$eog  Foivov. 

A.       4.  dfj^vu^ovog  Fa-. 

E.  298.  FfiTTTs  TT^^a,'  F6V.     See  Heyn.  in  II.  A.  403* 

I.    182.  C'tsog  Fc'/ooa£y. 

321.  a.fjLu.€i;  Fft'TKOiA,£y.     See  on  A.  247. 

454.    <Pp£VO(.g   Folv'V: 
A.     61.   dSia-'poL'i'og  Fchog. 
S.  318.  P.  84.  rjyev  kg  F&Tko/. 
O-     24.  kitirfs-l^zioig  FhioicrTa. 

T.    539.   OLvy^iyag  Fajg.  "       '. 

X.  299.  ^osg  Focg  aiys?.x7xi :  we  might,  if  necessary,  read  ^ovg  Fa);  dy. 


To  which  v/e  will  add  a  few  instances  sorted  from  the  Iliad* 
B.   384.  oipiJ^ocrog  du^(fig  Fi^wv. 

720.  Fsi^orsg  Flp. 
r.   371-  yi:'i'pa,g  Fsoiks. 

453.  ccv  si  rig  Fijoiro. 
A.  232.  crTtsvhvrag  Fl$ou 

240.  [/.s^lsyroig  Fi^o;. 

516.  [XB^lsvracg  Fihiro. 
E.   205.  TTE^o;  £?  FUiov. 
Z.     90.  TtsiiKov  og  Foi  $OKasi. 

llO-  O'j^e  r<f  Foi. 
0.  180.  Aev^iAAwv   1;  Fky.arrov. 
A.  633.  747.  a^a^V  Fixaorrov, 
M.  390.  TBL-xBog  FxKro, 
O.  561.  AcTiccfS^rv,  0;  Fo<  ourcc. 

679.  T'siVo;  e^Fdhro. 
N.  288.  9uju.G$-  Fkyido-rov. 
P.     90.  T.  343.  sItts  tt^^o;  Fov  [/.syacXr^ropa,* 
T.  332.  hl^eioig  FfiJcatrTa. 
Y.     67.  IToo-giJawyo;  Favaj'.ror. 
12.       I.    v-^a;  Fay.aa-rci. 

In  collating  with  MSS.  those  passages  of  the  Odyssey,  which 
have  been  noticed  by  DAWES,  we  observed  Od.  H.  289.  >ia.y.cl 
TtohXoL  565S ;  sojpys  5673  j  TroAAa  xa>t'  av^ccy-Trou^-  koopyn  6325 ; 
which  countenances  ed.  Rom.  1758,43=541,  34  and  H.  Stephanus's 
marginal  variation  dv^ocuTtovg  kscopysi,  and  kFsFopysi,  Misc.  Cr. 
p.  185. 

We  have  in  store  many  other  crippled  and  embarrassed  lines : 
such  as,  N,  198. 

"^lij^iv^sv  r  ad  k'n'sitoc.  [  f.  fTTfi],  >tai  00  itSTtXr^yzro  y^r^put 

and  n.  70. 

Tlios  ydp   ^rj  rov   ^iivov  hyoov   vifo^s^oy.ai  oIkm  ; 
where  o'Uw  probably  incrusts  the  word  which  belonged  originally  to 
Crjt.  Rfv.  Vol.  3.  Novemkr,  1804.  2  A 
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the  verse.  See  Theocr.  Id.  XVL  6.  But  we  must, for  want  of  lei- 
sure, leave  these  and  similar  passages,  *  uiianointed  and  unanhealc^d,*  to 
the  sagacity  of  our  readers.  For  lines  equally  stubborn  and  incor- 
rigible have  made  us  fervently  wish  *  O  si  * — O  if  a  MS.  of  our  own 
contrivance  could  be  palmed  upon  the  world  as  the  identical  copy 
which  Lycurgus  received  from  Creophylus,  the  host  of  oui* 
vocal  BARD,  we  could  exalt  and  purify  hnes  which  are  at  jpresent 
nine  or  ten  deep  in  conjecture  ;  and  would  not  suffer  posterity  to 
have  any  share  with  us  in  the  glory  of  completing  a  system  v^'hich 
BENTLEY  and  DAWES  had  not  the  means  of  attaining. 

Among  those  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  which  a  rigid  use  of  the  di- 
gamma  evinces  to  be  spurious,  are  the  following  : — 

E.  398.  *Xlf  ^OovcTTj'  davr'a.a-T'civ  hicaro  youcc  xcc)  v}y^. 
S.  438.  'Acyiohvro;  uog'  ytu^ociyf  os   ()viJ.ov  ayoLxroc. 

rjvSoLVE  6325,  r>?ay£  ^£  9y/xo;  5658  ;  see  also  DAWES,  p.  153-4. 
Such  instances,  however,  should  be  calmly  discussed,  not  hotly  con- 
tested. 

For  the  counterfeits  detected  by  BENTLEY,  see  Heyrie*s  edi- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  F.  224.  E.  398.  P.  90.  T.  71.  &€.— Henc^ 
this  character  will  oust  a  swarm  of  melodious,  unmeaning  particles,, 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  shameless  fabrications,  restore  to  vigour 
many  diseased  hncs,  and,  in  short,  will  prove  very  good  in  its  way, 
but  not  proper  in  every  case.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  some 
words  were  denuded  of  the  Digamma  before  the  age  of  Homer ;  as 
avijc,  eXsvYj,  akos,  schi — Dion.  Halicarn.  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  20.  Ser- 
gius  Gram.  p.  182?.  Heyn.  in  II.  Z.  424.  11.  H.  261.  ccito^uax 
epSsi  {spool)  ed.  Rom.  981,  40=971,  27-  l^l^oi  Eustath.  983,  59= 
974,  41. — After  all,  if  an  important  metrical  canon  to  Homeric 
literature  should  be  for  a  time  suspended  by  the  excessive  Corruption 
of  a  few  instances,  we  are  not  therefore  to  assert  that  the  danon 
itself  is  unfounded;  or  that  the  proofs,  On  which  it  rests,  never 
existed :  it  would  become  us  to  repress  the  rebelHous  presumprions 
of  decision,  and  be  as  Utile  children,  until  it  be  found,  by  some  unex- 
pected aid  from  MSS.  at  present  unknown  or  unexplored,  to  depend 
upon  something  more  than  mere  caprice,- — andeni  aittkvrity.  We 
deprecate  that  rudeness  of  self-conceit  which  can  brave  conviction-, 
as  well  as  that  tieterinfried  spirit  of  discovery  which  can  surmount 
every  obstacle. 

iBtD. — A^o/^,  Hne  2.  in  fin.  add  *  and  in  -MS.  Phot,  penes  Goll. 
SS.  Trin.  it  is  invariably  ^Uconh'CLvog,* 

Page  311,  hne  8,  read  VT^e^epzv^B^, 

Ibid,  line  lU  to  *  6325.'  subjoin  *  II. :K.^S76.wrce/^d"-^/by';  COD.. 
TOWNL.     T.  118.  7p.7:'^o.?oc/,'a-^^  Barnes.' 

Ibid,  hne  32,  after  God.'  Harl.  insert  *  and  5673.^58. -6325.' 

Ibid.  Hne  48,  for  *  /  '  substitute  read. 

Page  312,  hne  31,  after  p.  87,  add  '  a7ro<%o/xeyo;o  hwfo'M.S^, 
Harl.' 

Ibid.-  hne  3^,  aftp  *  142,'  add  <  whereas,  IL  «.  188,  dTrdlrjs'S  h 
fY^o;  Schol.  Harl.  oifii'al.if^  $1  JIy^v^ioc  Schol.  A.   a    U.K.  "M^- 
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Ibid,  line  33,  del.  *  .Cod.  Vesp.  ap.  Villois*'  and  substitute 
*  hoc  ordine,  V"  crTrov  ^l — a"  Mupoi  dl — !^"  ol  S'  Jtt' — et  in  m.  /3" 
vuijj^Y^a'ay  S'olpoc  "TToio-iv  sTtccfPajj.£yoi  ^sTtaEo-crt  (Hanc  lectionem 
edidit  Barnesius)  Porson.'  This  corrected  arrangement  coincides 
with  the  context  in  Cod.  6325.  C.  C.  C.  Cantab.,  and  the  Ro- 
man edition,  p.  1399,  57.  =32,  2.,  which  has  v'Jj[j.Y,y.£v.  The  former 
order  in  Cod.  Harl.  agrees  with  that  in.ed,  H.  Steph.  Other  MSS., 
which  we  have  inspected,  vary  in  the  following  manner : 

^Ed   G^anT*     ^^^'  ^^^^'  ^^^'  l^od-Vesp,  in  marg.  H.  Steph.* 
Sirov  $£ 


Oi  0  £7r' 
Kovpoi   $£ 

Ibid,  line  41,  I 


Page  313,  line  9,  after  dps (Tksiv,  insert  ^  Od.  B.  114.' 
Ibid,  line  23,  after  *vestis'  insert  *  JPriscian,   and  Terentianus 
Maurus.* 

Ibid. — Note,  line  12,'  after  *  been  '  insert  *  generally  ;'  and  to 
*  Rhodius  *  subjoin  *  For  the  disuse  of  It  they  are  indebted  to  the 
ignorance  of  their  own  times,  ^nd  for  the  seeming  observance  of  :it 
to  their  imitation  of  Homer.'  The  instances  produced  by.Heyn. 
exc.  in  II.  T.  pp.  717>  18.  are  distinguished  by  H. 


Instances  oif  its  obsoleteness. 


Theocritus,  Id.  xvii. 

70.  *P>jva<av  ava^. 

XVI. 

34.  yea.)  avuKrog  'AXsuoc. 

XXV. 

61.  AuAiv  kg  Ti^srspr^v,    fva    y.sv  rkr^QiiLSv 

»            .att^axfa. 

I. 

128.  £v6',    (jj  VaJ,  Y.aA  roLvh  (psp'  Buiroiyiroio 

fji,sXntvQ'Jv. 

gfxii. 

218.  *Tjw-Tv   Ko$os,     avootr^^,     l^r^<roi.ro    X7o; 

,     doi-$Q$. 

XIII. 

57.  to  al  ocUv  ly^)>^^Yt. 

II. 

98.  TTrvgi  l\  .^i  dov-^ 

III. 

VI. 

VII. 


XI. 


33.  Trap. OS  ol  dv^psg. 

43.  ~X2j5"£  ol  ic^Ko:,vri. 

53.  i^sXsrai  h^s  ol  ovrs* 
6.  ^:poL  o<  aAAa. 

72.  syotj  $£  ol  d  (ji.B'ydiXoi.Tqg. 
138.  ujg  Oju-ev  sItcbv  syuj  Ss  ol  d  'toiyyjtsihr^g. 
161.  Tola  ol  iv  Kla-toc. 

36.  Alrer  ytoi)  Scco-uj  ol,  iTTfi— 

^4.  'E;s^$pa  .(pspoito  itor  o]>coy, — 

.14.  'Uyvolrj(rsv j$jpy. 

21.  irAas  a?.x^i$. 

56.  rav  SocsAc^y  as  oi/'.a. 

16.. a  ol  r,ito(.ri. 


*  This  great  man  rejected  Noofj^Yjirav — which,  he  says,  aliunde  hue 
irrepsisse  constat ;  and  in  the  App.  to  his  Thes.  he  appeals  to  it  ija 
H.  A.  471. 
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XV.  112.  Rap  (jJv  01  cLpicc. 

XVI.  6.  iiro^e^sroLi  oiy.w. 
64.  dvripi-jrx,os  8 a  ol  elr^. 

XVII.  10.  &p^£rcLi  spyjj. 
J  7.  fv  A;o^  oTxw. 
62.  'A  ^^  oI—  ' 

XX 11.    210.  x^P^^  ^^  ^' — 

^'  XXIV.     42.  o^p'  ol  vitep^Js. 

80.  Ajo;  orxrv. 

121.  ol  dxyels- 

XXV.       66.  Mt}  r<  ol  oy  xara  xa^foy  ht'>s, 

120.  KaV  pa  ol. 

248.  Ka,;  cs  ol  a:jyj{V. 

260.  OfT(Tk  ol  aiLOw. 

270.  Mf%;;j?  'oi 

Xxm.    11.  Ttoip'r,Tta(pz5  d'^si. 

69.  npad'ix  cs  ol  av^ov. 

Moscbns,  I.  \5.  v6o$  I'l  ol  sfj,'if£7ri'/.o:(rrai. 

22.  ttAeTov  08  ol  aVTW, 

11.       .29.  *HXiKaf,  ohrsocc. 

74.  <ppd<Ta^'  WS' 

IV.  25.  ^  ya^c  ol  aJr^. 

42.  KoKkoiv  yap  ol  spyov. 

90.  yocrr-j^crayS'  v7roo£^oij.aii. 

102.  /iara^iJyai  a  >cai  TTa^oj  £*/*fltra  I^rro, 


I.  in  Jov. 

2. 

aVsv  ayoLTitoc, 

33. 

^XiW. 

in  ApoU. 

90. 

Tovs  ij.h  dvoc^'  Ihv, 

in  Pall. 

114. 

rov  Ttph  dvanra,  %vvsg. 

in  Cer. 

63. 

jSoipvv   $'  ditoL^Bl^oLr'  dvomra,. 
aiy  ^'  dvrh;,  avacro-a.    H. 

in  Dian. 

137. 

in  Del. 

221. 

cu  ^'  dvoLcra-OL. 

in  Apol. 

81. 

(popsovo-iv  &v  sloipi. 

99. 

"UlJ.OS   IjCTj'oAlTJV. 

in  Dian. 

8. 

in  Del. 

16. 

'AXXd  ol         ' 

61. 

$vco  G£  ol  sTxro. 

64. 

rU!  SI  ol  iTtTT'JJ. 

125.  ditoL'jyoia-aAy  olog. 

133.  d?.Ad  ol  "ApTif. 

150.  aWoKsy  ol  Koir^}';. 

165.  'AAAa  ol  Ik. 

264.  aV  ovSso;  sixso, 
in  Pall.     112.  rdi^oc  Ucc'^oXicci. 
in  Cer.       59.  xs^a/.a  Ss  ol  d^ccr', 

104.  *H  ol  dTtda-roca-ov. 

-^Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  422.  Xvg-ocuu  $\   ava^.  H. 

968.  dvros  dvoc^.    H. 
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II.  70.    ^S^CIYJJJV    IMBV    oivOL^. 

708.  als<  roi,  xvol^. 

III.  367.  "hpyos  civoL'i;,  etc. 

I.  621.  ^-fiij^ov  ayx<T>T&,  etc.    H. 

IV.  395.  hcfAij.o-Ar,-  roi  fj.h  dvScivei. 

I.  675.  Acvpa  (j^h  00$  durr,  Trep  £(^av^ay£<  *T^i- 

700.  si  jt/Jv  Srj  irdaryio-iv  l^av^avfi  r^Ss  ^svor/^. 

III.  34.  e]  $s  croi  avrri    ^vdo;   s(pxv^dv£i,  xjr'av 

iyMys. 
485.  n  TTBitov,  hi  yy  roi  oluTm  s(pccvddv£i,  ovrt 

(j^sydip.M. 
537.  f<  $£  x-oci  avroKTi  ro^'  s^xv^dvsi,  r^rav 

IV.  419.  svS'sH  roi  roos  y  spyoy  h(poiv^dvziy  ovrt 

(xsyxip'jj, 
I.       871—2.  avroj/.oLrov   Suxrsi   rif   kXuiv  flso;  zv^oi- 
IJ.evoia'iv.- 

n.  .         23.  (palvs  iSir^v  $sg-ij.o7$  ydp  vKcI^o^bv,  ot/ 

dyop^vBi^. 
in.        138.  olitKoon  d'i'l'^s^,  TfepiYiyk;  liAjVcrovra;. 

171.  ii  <plKoi,  r,roi  Jya)  fxlv  0 — 
I'V.  55.  <poirocKaYjV  sg^Sova-x  ^sdhitsyjioxro  MtJvt;. 

404.  si  Ts  Socvovrsi  &}md.     See  Heyn.  in  U. 

■    A.  4.         >         ' 
408.  vTteii^xitu. 
476.  oy.u.xri  yri^ur^;  oXoOmov  apyov  l^ivyy;. 

Instances  of  its  metrical  power  unconsciously  preserved. 

Theocritus,  Id.  xxv.       150.  OLvrog  rs  a,vx^. 
XVII.         38.  (poivr\  dh7v — 

I.  18.  hoc)  ol  ds).     Fr.  Leschis  ap.  Scliol.  ad 

Lycophr.  1263.  yjv  ra  Foi  dvrw,   H. 
41.  xotprspov  dv^p]  solkms. 
74.  UoWai  0;  irdp — 
115.  oua  St'  av'  v^.otv.' 
H.  152.  Kou  (pdto  ol  a-'TEipdvoia'i. 

VII.  17.  'A(j.ip)  $s  ol  <rrrfi€<r<n. 
82.  ovvsxx  ol  yXvKv— 

VIII.  41.  TTavra  sap. 

X.  28.  Ka<  ro   Tov — [Theogn.  ap.  Br.  Gnom. 

poet.   Gr,24;4!.  dykxoi  MoucaMy  $uJ CO, 
hrTs(pdvMv,~\ 
30.  AIsi  ol  TTsp) — 
84.  s'lKoLy^oLs  ^syoi  a(rrv, — 
XTii.  6.  'Pe^avtsg  xaAa  spy  a,. 

7.  xaAa  elTr-^v, — 
11.  ^xjploL  elirrjv—' 
13.  [/.syix  spyov. 
17.  Ha)    oj. 


9^42 
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18.  <plXoLs]^w$. 

90.  Eirei  oU 

XXII. 

42.  fi'Aa  spya. 

118.  f/^sya,  spyov. 

XXIV. 

80.  Aoohyti  ol 

121.  xa)  01— 

134.  /xaXa  ol. 

tif. 

37.  A/^^ai,  (Jf  6«— 

45.  y.OLfoi  dtftv. 

57.  ■?  o"I  vrjpiQiJi.os, 

58.  klhroLi. 

80.  e7  (5 1  xai. 

109.  'Hmva  ol— . 

138.  xa)  cr9ev£i  a. 

148.  0  ^£  ol. 

203.  0<  tkv. 

xitvi. 

37.  A?  ro^s  ^^ov.  ; 

XXX. 

42.  To.  ^e^i^a.  o\  'itiKvcroLU 

xvit. 

S9"  rpsls  y.sy  ol 

XXV. 

2.  Havo'du.Bi'os  spyoio. 

201.  TToroii^os  uis. 

Bipfl)     I. 

9.  rh  Ss  ol  fMsXocv. 

ii. 

10.  Ka<  ol  ^eTJey. 

Mpschus,    II. 

8.  htSis  itzp)  eh  /xap^^eo-Saz, 

4-1.  *Hri  oi  ctlw.arof. 

130.  'A|X(^/  I  7ra7ttf,vcc<ra,. 
IV.  13.  3;  ro^OKTiyy  a,  o\  iropev, 

16.  MQCiv6u.Bvo$  xocTsi  oIkov, 
56.  rd  $s  ol. 
87.  ''Xl^s  k'Sv^foviia'oca'a, 

CalHmaduS)  ifi  Apoll.  113.  ^aT^s  ava^,  H. 

in  Dian.    204-.  ovirt  dvoca'a''  svooirt. 
in  JtJv.         13.  aXAa  £  'Pe/^?.  H. 
31.  ro  (5^5  ol  ^i%a.    H. 
in  ApoU.    28.  w  '-rtoXXcov,  ori  ol  ^ara-^H. 
in-Didn,      48.  oijvofLA  ol  Mekiyowl^.    H, 
4'^.  j«.£y<2t  spyov.  H. 
89.  Ma.ivaXiri$,  ha,  ol  ro}ioih$.  H^ 
217.  Kaj  £  xuvT^XotcrjTjy. 
-^30.  ^34.  org  o;— 
in  Del        13.  ttfx^i  I.  H. 

31.  rpiykwy^ivi,  ro  ol, 
38.  OLu-ripi  Ittj.  H. 
16^.  'AAAa  £  irai^os,  H. 
234.  oy'i^''  oTE  oJ. 
in  Pallad.    31.  o^o-frt  xa)  K^iva  cl, 
38.  yvou$  iiti  ol. 
6S,  KopxvEixs  ha  oJ. 
J 27.  /Saxr^oy,  p  oj. 
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136.  a  hyxrr,p. 
in  Cer.        41 .  Aar^drr^o  on  ol  ^v\ov. 
67*  AJri/ia  ol — 

Apollon.  Rhod.   i.         411.  KAu9i  avag.  H. 

II.  693.  fAr^Si  oiycc^. 

I.         908.  roTo  aviXKrog.  H. 

III.  1273.  HaracpQi/xsvo/s  avanro;. 

III.  171.  D.  (plXoi,  r^rot  ly'M  fxgy  o  /xq;  airioc'Aay&t 

avruj. 
45.  Xsynorcrt    ^'  karssSe    xo'/xaj    eiriBiiJ^syfj 

o^u.015. 
130.  ■^'rrx<pB$,  ov^s  ^Uri  irspieiiXEO  vr/iv  sovra.. 
Hi,      408.  rjjV  p'  oLvro;  irspisi'M  yjpolv,   oKoov  itep 
sovrcc. 

IV.  16.  tdp^si  §'  dtx(pi'7f6Xov5  sTtitcrropag'   h  ^e 

ol  Qora-s. 
IV.         41.  rr    ^e  xat   aJro'aarov    Svpavuv   virosi^ocv 

120.  psX,'JCv  Ks7vo   rspccg   Trxyyjvo'sov,    00;   01 

SSiTtSV. 

128.  o'Ju;  d'JTfvoicn  Trpo'ib'u:v  o(pig  o'(p^ocXij.o7(n,, 
as  Cypr.  in  Schol.  ad  11.  A.  5.  Zsug 
Si  FiS-Mv.  H. 

169.  XETtrccXEiv  hscvcv  Cit'j'i'ry^z'r'aLi  h  os  ol  rfop. 

221.  HiAto;,  TtvoirifTiv  kiSou.eyov£  dvei^^oio, 

375.  <pEpc/jtMa,i  soiKorcc.  H. 

549.  CUV  yap  ol  ava^. 

Not  a  single  instance  of  unblemished  form  of  the  usage  of  the 
dlgamma  by  the  tragic  or  comic  poets  can  be  produced. 

Page  314,  line  7>  for  '  it  is,'  read  '  the  former  is.' 

Ibid,  line  19— Rom.=:n.  6.  roJroi;  10.=511. --=386. 

Page  315,  Hne  22,  read  '  MS.' 

Ibid,  line  24,  for  *  These  ^re  not  in  favour  of,'  read  *  But  these 
have  nothing  to  do  with.' 

Ibid,  line  40,  for  *  i§  it '  r.  *  would  it  be.' 

ov 
Ibid,  hne  43.  after  «  form,'  insert  *  Od.   I.   143.    irpoipoclvsr  MS. 

TTO 

565S.     E.  432.  'rtoj?.v'n'o$og  5658.' 

Page  316,    hne.  20,    read  *  inscription  ^'.' 

Ibid,  hne  23.  *  Dr.  Mead^'  and  n.  ''\  to  *  Schol.  Harl.'  subjoia 
<  ad  II.  r.  306.'  N.-^  '  A  sort—' 

Ibid,  line  27,  to  *  Vesp."  add  *  565S,  5673.' 

Ibid,  hne  28,  after  *  57/  '  dyysKiy  sTni:sihiJ.(Xi  6325.' 

Ibid,  hne  29.  after  *  Ve&p.'  <  6325.' 

Page  317,  hne  10,  for  *  with  real  discoveries'  read  *  with  reco- 
veries of  old  fleets,' 

Ibid,  line  26,  for  *  317.'  r.  •*  370.- 

Ibid.  line  29,  after  *  418. — Vesp.'  add  *  uJvr-r}g  dyx'  567^. 
5658.' 

Ibid,  line  30,  after  *  Bentl,'  insert  *  MS.  5658.'  and  on  Od.  ^. 
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after  v.  ]60.  add  *  180.  TrsipJo-eff-Sg,  y.x\  Un/.aoju.sv  MSS.  5673. 
5658.6325.' 

Ibid,  note  line  5,  to  *  Cole's  MSS.'  subjoin  "  [The  same  state- 
ment of  Dr.  B.'s  esteem  for  Dr.  Asht«>n  is  repeated  in  "Memoirs  of 
the  Life  of  Glib.  Wakefield"  just  re-piibiished.  I:  68.  9.]" 

Teid.  *  B.'  insert  *  33.  legerim  ;  et^aoj  (j.qi.  Soxel  £iva,t,  ovr^ixoyfig. 
Musgr.  ad  Soph.  Aj.  400.* 

Ibid,  hne  S5,  after  *  Itrp^  *  add  *  ed.  Oxon..l705.' 

Page  318,  before  94,  insert  *  93.  [MSf^^Yjpi^e  ia  textu,  fji.sp[jirjpi^s  pro 

V.  1.' iJ.Bp-a.ripi'Cc  5673.  {J^spfj^spi^e  5658.  Il.E.  671.  [J^epi^r/r^^s  MS.  5G93, 
It  has  been  observed  that  the  Doric  future  seldom  occurs  in 
Homer.  Od.  A.  117.  y^sp(jispi^s  5673.  1.554.  aAA'  oys  (j.£pi^Y,pi^iv 
pt  ^  in  ^  mutatum.  fjuspfj^ripi^sv  5658.  6325.  p^spiJ^-r^poi^Bv  (thus^ 
5673.  dKA  oye  Cod.  Vesp.  T.  11.  ^j^souA^pi^s  565S,  6325.  |oof^/x/- 
f^^s  5673,      Ibid  93.  ij.spiiripi,^e    a  m.  pr.  ^  ex  emend,  y^spij^yjpi^s 

5673.  /x£^/x>;,5ive  5658.  6325,  I.  395.  CUuilz  (thus)  5658.  M.  422, 
apa^s  et  suprascript.  eol^s  (riysrpi^si'  Cod.  Harl.  dpa^s  6325,  565S. 
in  marg.  yp.  ex^e.  apa^e  5673.  ^.  125.  ftoXk^i^eVy  sed  £  super  o  et  ^ 
supra  ^.  TO As;xi^£v  5673.  itshsijA^zv  62>25.  LI.  127.  (Mspijur^pi^s  Cod, 
Vesp.  5658,  '(j.spuJpi^£  5673.  II.  A.  189.  (j^spfMr^pi^sv  MSS.  HarU 
iLspuiYjai^&v  MSS.  C.  C.  C.  et  Joan.  Tzetz.  191.  svccpl^oi  and  —  at 
T^ISS.'  Harl.  avaoiPoi  MS.  J.  Tzetz.  X.  400.  ^ao-r/^sv.  Par.  D.  ap. 
Heyn.  COD.  TOWNL.  has  oVa^e<  T.  623.  Trro?J{j.i^siv  0.  428. 
iro'/siM^siv  N.  787.  T.  206.  ^.  572.  itoXefu^ajv  N.  644.  dpitd^cuv 
X.  310.     Yet  it  holds  forth  iroXeixl^ajv  O.  179.  and  (j.da-n^sv  A.  519. 

Ibid,  line  16,  after  *  A.  192,'  add  ITaVra  xara  y^olpav,  I.  342. 

Ibid,  line  18,  correct  ah)  ^£, 

Ibid.  Hne  22,  after  *  16.'  insert  Z.  304.  /;^aAa  (Jisydpoio  Cod.  Harl, 
and  in  marg.  5658. 

Ibid.  Hne  23.  after  *  43.'  add  .Qv[j.os  ^l  ^kyoLg,  196.  to  Jl  i^syoL, 
X.  163.  (j.aXa  (jJya,  E.  358.  Ibid,  r/iovoc  ^.sydAr^v  M.  31.— ^uvaro 
/xa5i|/a{  X.  201.  *H  Ssvco  /xsv  T.  240. 

Page  318,  Hne  40,'  after  *  68.'  add  os  vs^og  II.  A.  274. 

Ibid,  line  50,  after  «  tab.'  insert  *  MSS.  Harl.  1771-  5601.' 

Ibid.  Hne  52.  after  *  Cantab.'  insert  *  MSS.  Harl.  5693.  5600.* 

Page  319,  line  6,  'Eoivvg,   II.  T.  87.  418.    spiv^s;   259.    COD. 

townl; 

OS  ^05 

Ibid.  Hne  31,  after  *  526.'  insert  *  vUvi  xocrars^Asixri  (thu§) 
MS.  5693.' 

Ibid,  line  38,  after  *5658.'  ^dd  *  ^'.  45.  xrau^avoiin  vsxv<r(n  MSS. 
Harl.' 

Here  a  section-  upon  *  N  at  the  end  of  words,'  was  overlooked-— 
'tis  II.  N.  172.  Tlr^ouiov  itpiv  eX^Blv—lt  may,  perhaps,  find  a  place  ii\ 
pur  account  of  Heyne  and  Wolfius's  editions  of  the  Iliad. 

Ibid.  Hne  41,  ^  Id.'  add  *  xocroLppdov  Cod,  Harl.' 

Ibid.  Hne  46,  after  '  pxxo;  '  add  *  B.  773.  Tiapd  pr^y/xTvi — N.  406. 
T-ijv  oio  oys  ^tvoTcrf— Cod.  TOWNL.' 

Page  320,   line  2,   *  38=45.'  — '  1(^=331.' 

Ibid,  line  5.  correct   *  ap.' 

IsiQ.  Hne  24,  after  *  452.'  add  '  DAW.  Misc.  Cr.  p.  16Q,' 
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Page  321,  line  9,  after  *  words  *  insert  *  Od.  A.  251.  ^ixpalTO'jori 
ct  sic  saepe  in  compositis.  M.  26,  •KGLy.jcoL^Wj,  T.  423  kp'jTxvro.* 
and  after  «  672.'  subjoin  *  See  Wolf.'s  Prasf.  nov.  ed.  LXVIII. 
II.  X.  151.  ircolpki  some  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  or  for  professor 
Heyne.'     *  P  at  the  end  of  words,'  Sec. 

Ibid,  line  21,  after  '  Cod.  Harl.'  add  '  MS.  5673.' 

Ibid,  line  22,  after  *  207-'  subjoin  *  Cf.  Cod.  Harl.  Od.  A.  300. 
O.  109.  153.  bI'js  U.&V  ps7'  sir.  5673.' 

Ibid,  line  23,  after  *  Vindob.'  add  *  11.  X.  143.  irsraro — "zrirara 
Par.  I.  L.   198.  7rir£r'— otrccr  oix  rou  f.   Schol.  A/ 

Ibid,  line  37,  correct  lujv  38.  and  40.  axv — On  the  second  passage 
we  have  had  the  happiness  of  consulting  BENTLEY's  copy, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Heyne  in  a  most  gracious  manner  ;  and 
with  exquisite  joy  we  found  aJjy,  not  ix'v,  from  the  pen  of  that 
GRAND  CRITIC,  in  characters  which  he  that  runneth  may 
read,  *i:ijv,  indeed,  was  suggested  by  the  learned  Dr.  Taylor ; 
and  numerous  instances  might  be  produced  of  the  commutation  of 
these  words.  Od  H.  204  Imv  5658.  6325.  11.  S.  405.  scrxy,  1771, 
and  edd.  preceding  those  of  Heyne  and  Wolf.  ;  Irav,  sch.  avri 
(r.v)  lylv'jjo-y.Qv  5693.5600.  5601.;  II.  N.415.  most  of  the  MSS. 
and  edd.  have  ilvrcc'  but,  mirablle  dictu,  hvrs.  COD.  TOWN- 
EE IAN.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  inaccuracy  committed 
by  Heyne  or  one  of  his  scribes :  11.  Z.  187-  '^X'  <^'  ap'  dysp^otxavio 
nfj-Ki-Zoy  ioXoy  a/.Xov  v^ouva'  *  (Bentlei.  ex  codem  laudat  vito^r^azovri 
et  addit.  ad  Proetum  scihcet.  quod  non  assequor.)'     No  more  do 


chus.  MS.  5601.  also  has  uTrocrrcEi^'.vrl  an  interhneary  gloss;  and 
MS.  1771.  has  \6')(^qv  in  the  context,  and  yo.  oo/.ov  above  it. 
Animated  with  no  resentment,  biassed  by  no  attachment,  and  se- 
duced by  no  prospect  of  applause,  but  the  pleasing  reflection  of 
doing  our  duty,  we  descended  *  in  Academia;  non  sine  causa  ncbili- 
tata  spatia'  to  gain  a  ghmpse  of  this  predous  bequest :  and,  from  a 
transient  view  of  the  Iliad,  we  are  convinced  that  the  illustrious  and 
venerable  professor  has  not  done  justice  to  the  talent  committed  to 
him.  If  H.  should  deem  tiiis  more  than  common  solicitude  for  the 
memory  of  our  immortal  BENTLEY  ungenerous  towards  himself*, 
we  would  beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that  wc  are  not  umnindfui  of  the 
services  he  has  rendered  ancient  literature,  which  might  have  diverted 
ys  from  a  painful  inspection  of  the  truth  ;  Verum  id  qu;«so  memi- 
neris,  a^^oyov^  ehcci  Movauiy  (j-hccj,  liberaque  esse  hominum  ingcnia, 
et  frustra  te  qua^siturum  ut  regnum  hie  obtineas.  Heyne  will  not 
blame  us  for  making  known  what  /je  would  have  pubhshed.  We 
would  also  suggest,  with  all  due  respect,  that  the  noble  hints  in- 
gulfed in  the  vast  profound  of  Heynian  erudition  were  not  designed 
to  be   subservient    to    political   animosity  f    or   EUusinian    dreams, 


*  See  Pr^f.  ad  II.  cum  brevi  annotatione,  curaute  C  G.  Heyne  ; 
^  yoll.  Lips.  1804. 
f  Anuot,  in  II.  A.  8. 
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bnt  rather  to  the  text  of  Homer ;  xr>jjM<a  te  ss  ois)  /xaAXov  ij  dycc^ 
vKTri^a,  £$  TO  Tta.pOL^j^^pyjtj.a.  dy.ovsiv  ^vyY.B.ra.i.- — The  hours  engaged  in 
this  inquiry  were  indeed  few,  but  delicious  ;  and  the  access  to  thi^ 
xfi/XTjAtow,  with  which  wc  were  mo^t  humanely  honoured,  shall  never 
be  forgotten.  In  visiting,  indeed,  those  venerable  prcc-ncts,  once  the 
scene  of  BENTLEV^s  matchless  labours,  we  feel  an  ardour  which  ir- 
resistibly impels  us  to  explore  every  avenue  which  he  frequented,  and 
to  seek  his  footsteps  in  every  corner  ;  we  regard  with  awe  those  repo- 
sitones  which  furnished  materials  to  his  mind ;  and  *  seem  to  enjoy,* 
in  these  sacrcd  recesses,  *  a  certain  ineffable  intercourse  with  his  en- 
%htcned  spirit.*      See  Addend,  on  Od.  T.  278.  A.  807.  H.  92. 

Ibid,  line  43,  r^prvz. 

Page  322,  line  33,  insert  '289.''OirXicrcroV  r'  -^ia]  "OTrXicrov  6325. 
CTrXr^fTov  5673.  r,i7,  is  here  a  dissyllable,  as  E.  266.  1.212.  read 
therefore  with  Heyne*,  oVAij-trov  d'e  rot  i^'^- 'i'lO.  Aeurs,  (jiXoi,  ^loi, 
fspojiMB^a.  Ilc^-nc  thinks  probable  xoo\  r,ix  <pzp.  but  Schol.  Cod.  Harl. 
jtaAAlo-r^aro;,  hure  elXoi  o(pp  r^ioi  <p£pwtus^OL. — Yet,  II,  N.  103.  hocwv, 
irop^acXlxrrSf  Xuaxy  r  r/ix  itskovrccit  is  the  text  of  all  the  MSS.  we 
have  seep.' 

Ibid.  Here  insert  *  367.  6(pEl\£roci  6325.  Strabo,  p.  526.' 

Ibid,  in  Note  (32),  after  'krocpoizriy'  add  '  Od.  A.  41.  n  cV- 
Ttor  av  r^lSr^'Tr,  ko.)  kyjc  ii/.£ip£rocL  OLir^^.' 

Pagk  323,  line  3  expunge,  and  place  at  the  head  of  the  remarks 
on  r.  24.  oCi^oos  8'  aZ  vk-jj  dvopV  ovtuj  $s  cl  KaroL  dpiscvov  : — (i.  pia.- 
vov,)  Haec  constructio  tollerct  ambiguum,  quod  memorat  Eusta- 
thius.     In  textu  viov  ayopoc  ct  in  altero  scholio. 

Ibid,  line  7,  after  '  87.'  add  '  77.  79'  notantur  ijs.  y.  78.  in  mar- 
gine  adscriptus,  a  m.  certe  antiqua,  notatur^~et  legit  £;/75criy 
rORSON.  87.  is  left  out  in  5673.  5658.  6325.  is  branded  by 
ilcyne  exc.  in  II.  H.  p.  404.  and  vindicated  by  liermannus  with 
his  usual  hardihood,  dc  emend.  Gr.  Gram.  p.  213. 

Ibid,  line  33,  see  II.  A.  IO9.  345. 

Ibid,  line  43,  Pors.  ad  llec.  604. 

Ibid,  line  .9>  101.  insert  '  ay '.Tits;  manus  antiqua,  ct  hie  ct  in 
aliis  locis.  Hie  scholion  suprascr.  sttIc^ss  t'its.  Nempe  hoc 
voluit,  ut  ab  obsolcto  aoristo  sryj,v  impcrativus  cxh  formatur, 
cujus  compositum  est  hrlTy^sCy  sic  ab  aa■^tr^v  provenire  g-tcI^  et 
IvWireg.  Ivltritu  altered  into  ivlnteo,  marg.  Tp.  sn^rtiB  56d8.  hWite 
567s.  60^2.3.     247.  Ivicnre;  sed  ultima  litera  erasa. 

X 

A.  314.  hifTTtig  a  m.  pr.  ut  videtur.  h'iTTtsg   (thus)    5658.    331. 

X 

i'Ao-ffsf  (thujy)  5608.  hWitoi^  5673. 

A.  491.  evIttTs  post  rasuram.  avUifB^  5658.  with  the  former  ac- 
'xcntual  mark  in  red  ink,  as  in  M.  112.  sytTtES  in  marg.  yp.  sviitKa 
(thus)  and  X2.  22.  e7r£<r7roy  5658. 

H.  185.  hWites.     In  marg.   cttts^   hlcTis;'    tog   ^ag   aitl^&s.    ff'p^£> 

.  h'*(ntBg   la  djto  tou  hWit'j}  m;  a?^oi,{iV{jj  :—r 


*  Exc.  ad  11.  P.  p.  414. 
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hW'tte  cod.  Vesp.  Y.r^h'  'vicnrs  5673.  509.  syi^rirss  5658. 

X.  l66.  hiTite^  ct  sic  diserte  citat  hunc  locum  Etymologus  M, 
p.  o4-3,  7.  hio-Ttzg  5673.  hlcntss  6325. 

*.  35.  fvIcTTTs;  Codd.  Harl.  et  Vesp.  6325.  5^7^.  hiorifsg  5658. 

II.  r.  438.  Ivio-TTsCod.  olim  Mor.  0693.  E.  470.  hWiiEs  1/71. 
Codd.  Ven. 

X2.  388.  BviiTHE;  Codd.  Ven.  5693.  1771.  5600.  See  Scliol.  A. 

It  may  be  useful  to  compare  these  variations  with  lieyne's  Ob- 
serv.  in  11.  A.  186.  svicttUb;  expressum  est  in  Veneta  edit,  operarum 
puto  vitio.  It  is,  indeed,  syiTTtE  5693.  and  esiTtE  177 1,  5600.  5601. 
which  we  prefer.  Li  II.  H.  470.  he  is  more  modest;  Ven.  svurirz;, 
Non  improbrabile  mihi  fit,  ita  lectum  fuisse  abaliis  olim,  avlo-irsg, 
ut  sirlcry^E^,  eitlhg — see  also  Herman,  de  emend,  rat.  Gramm.  Gr. 
p.  287.  Apoll.  Rhod.  I.  487-  hicTis  Codd.  et  Fl.  hlcitsg  Aid. 
Medic,  et  Guelferb.  832.  hWitz;  Medic.  111.  1.  eno-iis  codd. 
et  edd. 

Ibid,  after  1.11,  insert 

*  230.  XoLyccpOj^  ka-tiv  6  crl^o;  $s  ^cruj$  (jle  ysypa^z  'fr,\Bixx')^ 
v^^ccyopr)  [jusyx  vriTfis  itotov  ssnfsg  rov  Ss  Ssvrscov  irepieipsi  [trspiaipsll 
rsXsu);  $id  ro  ^j^ay^oiJ^zvov  ccvi'm,  s]  fj^r,  ho)  co;  eUXoisv  : — Sub  corrup- 
ts istis  §a  '(Tuog  latet  Critici  alicujus  nomen.  (Pro  [j.z  lege  fx^v). 
Under  AEISaS  is  perhaps  disguised  'AIlIiiN  or  AIAIOS*  TijAe- 
|y.a;/£  should  give  way  to  TojXi/Aa^Of,  5673.  6325.  and  volov  hms^ 

to  TtoloL  hllTEf. 

Ibid,  line  28.  to  *  63^5.'  annex  *  Xenoph.  Mem.  III.  v.  2.  trx- 
y.ocrcc  os  dyocSd  y.oc)  KaXoi  itorspoy  £>c  BoicvrMv  oizi  itXeluj  av  e)cA=p^9-^vat 
r*  £^  'ASt^vwv  ;  'A^ivoclxy  has  been  substituted  by  Schutz,  and 
approved  by  the  late  modest  and  sensible  Mr.Benwell:  but 
'ASr^vsMv^  we  humbly  conceive,  claims  the  right  of  preoccupancy : 
see  on  II.  X.  280.  p.  137. 

Jbid.  line  31,  to  *  $'Jjpujv'  add,  *  Schol.  ap.  Benfl.  ad  II.  E.  818. 
cuiv.  'K.pla-rap'xps  a-Eocv  ypii^H,  which  Heyne,  or  his  scribe,  has 
stated  thus :  Bentl.  adscripserat  scholion  (c  Lips.)  'Aplo-rap'xpg 
coov  fypa,'0ii.  Ap.  BENTL.  ad  II.  F.  273.  S%o.  'tivsc  apvecuy,  wg 
liT'Tfscuv,  orXswv  (leg.  iTnrsicvy).  Ocular  evidence  shakes,  we  must 
confess,  our  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  professor  Heyne,  or  his 
delegates  ;  yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  this  celebrated  scholar 
should  so  far  mistake  his  interest  as  not  to  have  reported  faithfully 
those  notices  which  appear  in  the  margin  of  BENTLEY's  copy. 

*  290.  rpoeosvrcc.  dplcrrccp'x^os  yp.  rpo^osvro  [I.  rpoipzovro]  dvr] 
•fov  Yjv^oivovro  : — Et  erat  rpfxpaovro  in  textu  a  m.  prima.  rpo(pBOVTCi 
Cod.Vesp.  5658.6325.  a-rpokyra  5673.  'rpo<p6cvra,  ed.  Rom.  p.  1467 
=  127.  Eustath.  1468.15  =  128.  14.  To  ^a  tp^xpaovrx  ypxzeroii  noCt 
rpo(p6£yrci  Hesych.  MS.  rpof  ovra  {rpo^iovrcx,)  edd.  'rpo(poavta. 

Ibid.  Ijne  40,  insert  '444.  ccjavtov  legit  Apollodorus,  ^a/xviflv 
Kicander  et  Theodoridiis  et  Porsillus  liierapytnius,  qui  servari 
vocem  ait  apud  Hierapytnios.  PORSON.  "Ay.-HQv  and  Aa/xviov  in 
Hesychius.' 

Ibid.  Iine44,  after  '  6325.'  add  *T.  255.  ewvo-x^oai  a  manu  prima, 
V  additum  e  receusione,     Jlead  t]icre  ai>d  II,  A.  3.  IFo<yo;^0£<,  an4 
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Od.  0.141.  (see  Schol.  Harl.)  II.  A.  598.  read  Yrjivoyjsi.  OJ.  A. 
1 1 0.   0\  y,h  olvo'v  siMcyjvJ 

P.\ge'447,  line?,  aticr  <  56.93/  insert  '  COD.TOWNL.  and 
II.  11.  750.  and  i".6M.  vjjl3i(xrr,ces. 

Ibid,  line  30,  correct  56'58. 

Ibid,  line  39,  before  '304.'  place  *  252.  hytu  sXoevv  Schol.  Vict. 

ad  11.  n.  667.    eytvy    gA.  6325.  lyui  e\6svv    (thus)  5658. 

After  '  304-.' place  *  367.  ^a'  oiw  5673.  r^ju.'  Oi'jj  sppcvvra  Schol. 
A^ict.  ad  11.  S.  20.' 

Page  44-9,  line  7,  before  *  522.'  insert  '450.  II.  A.  725.  hhioi 
Cod.  TOWN L. 

Ibid.  line  9,  after  *  Vesp.  AsnTvYfia-a;  (thus)  in  nmrn;.  Asi- 
vryslo-a-acy  565 S.  Indeed,  the  most  corrected  MSS.  are  generally 
the  least  correct. 

Ibid,  line  10,  to  'Cod.  Vesp.'  add  hi  ipxrvr^v  6325.  ait)  (pocr. 
5673. 

Ibid,  insert  *  450 — r<i(;  onS.  101.' 

Ibjd.  after  line  10,  insert  '  566.  ou  vi'^aro;,  ov  yxo  vs/awv  TTore 
Schol.  Vict,  ad  U.S.  14.3.' 

Ibid,  line  25,  before  ''1^'^'  insert  '728.  leg.  axA^i  h  \l. 
Ileyn.  in  11.  H.  100.  a>c/\?(^  6325.' 

Ibid,  after  line  33,  insert  '  805.  'j\.o\  susa-i  scribendum  oyT  £iu;(ri 
Ileyn.  in  II.  e.  414.* 

IfiiD.  line  40,  after  '  Ilcyne'  add  *  ap.  Ileinrich,  and'  in  II.— 

Ibid,  line  42,  to  '  reader'  subjoin  '  We  have  since  discovered, 
by  mere  accident,  that  BENTLEY  had  written  in  the  margin  of 
his  copy  transmitted  to  Heyne  in  1790,  "  leg.  Evcvr^yj'  r{>.i':i^-f^yryjy 
.It  is  strange  that  II.  should  have  enjoyed  the  free  use  of  this 
copy  during  six  or  seven  months  without  catching  a  glimpse  of 
this  manly  and  seUsible  Correction;  if  H,  had  redressed  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Ascrcan  bard  before  the  arrival  of  this  treasure,  the 
coincidence  might  have  been  acknowledged  without  any  dread  of 
impeachment  of  his  integrity,  abilities,  or  assiduity.  We  are 
aware  that  this  attempt  to  restore  a  noble  emendation  to  its  right- 
ful parent  may  he  attributed  to  illiberal  treatment,  or  rancorous 
persecution,  of  a  foreign  professor  ;  at  least,  to  dull  caution,  aiid 
harmless  stupidity.  We  are  not,  however,  sitting  in  judgement 
upon  lleyne's  Homer  ;— we  respect  his  merits,  and  would  not  do 
his  grey  hairs  any  violence  ;  but,  in  wandering  over  a  bleak  and 
steril  promontory,  we,  like  the  Hibernian  traveller,  found  a  de- 
lightful spot,  and  resolved  to  go  ovt-r  it  again*. 


*   II.  O.  646.  ry'v  cciTOc  C^^cssTy.s  7roo>;v£>ci^  fi>iO?  aKOvrccv. 

rtohf'/syJoc  Apoilon.  Tt'jCrivsKri  Eustath.  p.  1035,  6l=1044,  11. 
ir^^r.vszs  DENTL.  ap.  Heyn.  Tollius  ad  Apoilon.  p.  557.  applaud- 
ed byWoltius,  pra^f.  nov.  ed.  LXII.  Similar  coincidences  are  not 
uncommon  to  minds  uieditating  on  the  same  subject  with  spirit  atjd 
perseverance. 

fTc  be  continued  in  the  next  Number.) 
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POLITICS POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Art.  14. — Thoughts     on     the    National    Defence.        Svo,      2j.    6J. 
Egerton.     1801'. 

THIS  author,  with  vast  circumlocutory  preciiiion,  examines  the 
present  state  of  military  offence  and  defence,  and  concludes  tliat  we 
must  act  on  the  defensive  only.  In  this  wc  agree  with  him — from 
necessity,  but  not  from  the  reasons  alleged ;  for  many  of  his  argu- 
ments are  of  little  weight  ;  and  his  historical  facts  are  distorted  to 
support  a  system.  He  next  considers  the  armed  force,  and  advances 
much  of  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Windham  and  his  followers  against  the 
volunteer  system,  and  on  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  regular 
army.  We  mean  not  to  say  that  the  volujiteer  system  is  unexception- 
able ;  we  think  it  has  some  radical  defects  :  yet,  on  the  whole,  we 
have  little  doubt  of  its  ultimate  success  ;  and  have  seen  companies 
and  regiments  of  volunteers,  whom,  brigaded  with  regular  troopSj  no 
general  would  have  refused  to  lead  even  against  the  veterans  of  the 
plains  of  Marengo  Our  author*s  plan  of  national  defence  cannot 
easily  be  abridged.  Indeed,  were  we  to  detail  every  new  plan,  our 
Journal  could  contain  httle  else. 

Art.  15. — Observations  and  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Ireland :  respect- 
filly  submitted  to  the  Consideration  of  the  British  Nation.  By  Rob.rt 
Stearne'I^ighe,Esq.jiffc.     Svo.     2j.     Hatchard.      1804. 

These  observations  contain  a  respectful  call  on  administration  to 
attempt  some  measures  for  the  more  complete  union  of  Great  Britam 
and  Ireland — or  rather  for  the  improvement  of  the  latter.  The 
obstacles  which  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  way,  are  considered  iji 
a  calm  dispassionate  view  ;  and  it  is  shown  that  at  this  period  some- 
thing may  be  at  least  attempted  :  in  short,  this  Httle  work  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  temper  and  good  sense  of  its  author.  We  are  sorry 
to  see  that  such  are  the  real  impediments  to  every  plan,  or  such  is  the 
apprehended  danger  of  the  moment,  that  there ^  is  little  reason  to 
expect  any  decided  alteration. 

Art.  16. — Letter  to  Lord  Archibald  Hamiltoji,  on  the  Occasion  of  his 
late  Pamphlet  J  in  nvhich  the  fatal  Consequences  of  the  King^  s  mchmcholy 
State  of  Health  are  particularly  considered.  8v'u».  Is.  6d.  Hardin^r. 
1804. 

This  letter  is  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Burke — or  rather  of  that  gen- 
tleman's former  school,  when  he  could  declaim  on  majesty  *  hurled 
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from  the  throne.*  Lord  Archibald's  present  correspondent,  with 
much  indecency  and  indecorum,  expatiates  on  the  late  illness  of  our 
sovereign,  and  pursues  evciy  unpleasing  part  of  the  prospect  with  a 
malignant  conplacency.  He  seems  to  delight  in  anticipating  the 
wnthing  tortures  of  the  subject  of  his  disquisition,  and  in  pointing 
out  the  improbabihty  of  his  escaping.  Can  political  opinions  pro- 
duce so  much  virulence  ? — for  the  author  too  plainly  shows  that  the 
result  of  the  political  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  must  be,  in  his 
opinion,  Mr.  Fox's  triumph.  We  envy  not  his  feehngs  at  a  time 
when  they  were  elated  by  hope.  What  must  they  be  now,  when 
sunk  by  disappointment  ? 

Art.  17. — A  Reply  to  Lord  j^rchihaU  Hamilton* s  Thoughts  on  the 
Formation  of  the  late  and  present  Adniinistrations,  8t;o.  %.  Qd. 
Ginger.     1804. 

The*  Letter'  to  lord  Archibald  Hamilton  was  scarcely  an  an- 
swer :  it  was  the  work  of  a  secret  ally,  who,  from  his  conduct,  seemed 
to  suppose  that  his  lordship  had  not  gone  to  a  proper  extent  of  ma- 
lignity and  cruelty.  The  author  of  the  *  Reply  '  is  m^ore  properly 
an  antagonist,  and  contends,  with  great  force,  that  the  king  excluded 
Mr.  Fox,  but  that  the  Grenvilles  excluded  themselves.  What  was 
this  new  and  powerful  link,  which  united  these  former  enemies, 
who,  if  their  public  declarations  were  to  be  trusted,  differed  toto 
ccelo  in  their  principles,  their  views,  and  designs  ?  Was  it  not  the 
desire  of  power  ?  a  desire  to  be  gratified  at  any  risk,  at  any  expense. 
Philosophers  tell  us,  that  bodies  which  at  a  given  distance  repel  each 
other,  when  brought  within  the  proper  sphere,  are  most  powerfully 
attractive.  There  may  be  a  similar  plisenomenon  in  the  political 
world.  But  Mr.  Fox,  having  tried  the  injurious  effects  of  coalitions, 
should  have  been  more  cautious.  He  before  attempted  to  embrace  a 
Juno  ;  Iwt,  lo  !  it  was  a  cloud. 

On  the  whole,  this  pamphlet  is  an  able  defence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  con- 
duct, and  with  great  propriety  censures  that  of  the  Grenvilles  for 
that  strong  attachment  to  their  new  ally,  which  prevented  the  forma- 
tion of  a  more  vigorous  and  efficient  administration.  Were  the  rumour 
true,  that  they  prevented  a  peace  when  it  might  have  been  advan- 
tageously obtained,  we  may  not  in  the  end  regret  the  loss  of  their 
services. 

Art.  18. — The  official  Defence  of  General  Moreau  before  the  Tribunal 
at  Paris,  ivherein  that  GeneraVs  Innocence  is  most  fully  established* 
Translated  from  the  original  French,  ivhich  has  been  suppressed  in 
France,    ^vo.     3j.  Qd.    sewed,     Longman  and  Co.     1804. 

There  is  in  this  work  too  much  declamation  to  interest  or  please 
us.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  innocence  of  Moreau,  because 
there  is  none  of  the  guilt  of  his  accusers  or  judges.  Guilt  or  inno- 
cence, however,  is  now  out  of  the  question.  We  see  a  band  of 
loyalists  leaguing  rnd  intriguing  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bour* 
•  bons  ;  and  we  suspect  that  with  these  there  are  traitors  in  disguise. 
Were  not  this  the  fact,  the  eagerness,  the  want  of  judgement  *id  of 
caution  in  the  former  must  at  once  dcv^troy  every  hope ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  these  errors  implicate  many  innocent  .persons.    We  have.-jljttle 
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doubt  that  these  injudicious  intermeddlers  have  occasioned  the  suspi- 
cions which  have  been  thrown  over  the  characters  of  Mr.  Drake  and. 
Mr. Smith;  that  they  occasioned  the  seisure  of  sir  George  Rum- 
bold;  the  banishment,  perhaps  the  murder,  of  Moreau,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  *Let  no  such  men  be  trusted.'  Let  us 
add,  that  the  treachery"  of  the  last  and  the  best  of  the  Bourbon  mo- 
narchs  to  this  countty,  during  the  American  war,  was  much  too  glar- 
ing to  create  any  very  considerable  anxiety,  in  Enghshmen,  for  their 
restoration.  We  have  said  that  the  emigrants  fostered  by  us  would  hs 
our  worst  enemies.  Have  facts  contradicted  us  ?  We  say,  that,  were 
the  Bourbons  restored,  we  should  still  find  France  an  implacable  na- 
tional enemy.  This  assertion  future  ages  may  appreciate.  We  only 
argue,  from  what  is  past,  as  to  what  is  to  come. 

Art.  19. — ^  brief  Inquiry  into  the  present  Condition  of  the  Navy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  its  Resources  :  folloiued  by  some  Suggcsiioiis,  col" 
culated  to  remedy  the  Evils,  the  Existence  of  nvhich  is  made  (^parent 
in  the  Course  of  the  Investigation,     ^vo.     Is.Gd,     Highley-     iSOl-. 

Art.  20. — y^  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  intituled  'a  Brief  Inquiry  into  the  pre^ 
sent  Condition  of  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain  .•'  -ivhcrcin  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated the  Force  of  the  Enemy,  and  ivhat  was  opposed  to  it  by  the 
late  Board  of  Admiralty ;  as  "juellas  the  actual  Strength  possessed  by  the 
King^s  Dock-Tards,  and  their  Ability  to  keep  tip  and  encrease  the  Na'Vf 
*without  the  Aid  of  Merchant  Builders.     81x2.     2j-.    Ginger.     1801'-. 

This  question,  which  in  its  first  view  appears  to  involve  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  admiralty-board,  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  the 
fate  of  empires,  -seems  at  last  to  terminate  in  the  petty  competition  of 
the  advantages  derived  from  building  and  repairing  ships  iu  the  yards 
of  government  or  those  of  private  builders.  The  author  of  the  *  Brief 
Inquiry'  urges,  with  great  force,  the  inadequacy  of  our  preparations, 
the  imperfect  supply  of  naval  stores,  and  the  diminished  number  of 
artificers  ;  taking  an  extensive  range  of  complaint — with,  hoviwer,  a 
manifest  bias  in  favour  of  supplying  the  new  ships  from  private  yards. 
The  *  Reply,'  whose  author  seems  to  have  had  the  advantage  of  perus- 
ing admiralty  returns,  contains  very  clear,  and  often  pointed,  answers 
to  these  allegations,  with  facts  of  material  import  in  the  opposite 
scale.  The  very  circumstance  of  building  men  of  war  by  contract 
occasioned  a  competition  in  the  purchase  of  timber,  and  lessened  its 
stock  ;  and,  if  fewer  artificers  be  numbered  in  the  books,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  a//  now  enumerated  are  efficient — those  struck  oit  be- 
ing only  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  infirm,  and  the  useless.  The  fatti 
adduced,  relative  to  the  repair  of  ships,  are  singular  and  unaccounta- 
ble; but  we  recollect,  that,  during  the  American  war,  when  a  similar 
investigation  took  place,  it  v/as  admitted  in  parliament  that  the  ex- 
penses charged  in  the  estimate  for  one  ship  were  afterwards  expend- 
ed on  another,  if  a  greater  necessity  for  its  reptdr  was  found  :  the  ap- 
parent sums  were  therefore  necessarily  doubled,  v.^hen  the  former  ship 
really  was  repaired.  The  ship  which  occasioned  the  inquiry,  we  re- 
collect, was  the  Dragon.  Perhaps  the  same  practice  may  siill  be  fol- 
lowed, and  form  the  cause  of  these  unaccountable  appearances. 

On  the  whole,  lord  St.  Vincent  seems  to  have  besn  an  able  and  ac- 
tive fct  commissioner,    -As  aa  admiral,  he  may  have  despised  iiis 
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enemy  too  much  ;  and,  as  a  civil  officer,  in  his  zeal  to  correct  ahnseff, 
may,  in  some  instances,  have-  outrun  discretion  :  in  pulling  up  the  tares, 
he  may  have  eradicated  a  little  of  the  corn  also. 

Art.  21. — Ttjo  Letters.,  addresse(i  to  a  nolle  Loi'd.,  on  the  ManufaC' 
ttiresy  Agriculture ^  and  apparent  Prosperity  of  Scotland.  JVilh  a  feiv 
Strictures  on  the  Speculation:^  Morals,  and  Manners,  of  the  nineteenth 
Century,     ^vo,     \s.  6d,     Longman  and  Rees.      I  SOI-. 

This  honest,  well-meant,  and  able  philippic  against  extravagant  mer« 
cantile  speculations  a::d  the  increase  of  luxury  in  Scotland,  merits  our 
warmest  commendation.  The  author  brings  to  light  many  *  dam.ning 
proofs'  of  the  euonnities  which  he  reprehends.  It  requires,  however, 
no  ghost  to  tell  us,  that,  like  Cassandra,  he  will  be  disregarded  till 
Trey  is  in  flames. 

Art.  22. — Strictures  on  the  second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval 
Enquiry  under  the  Abuse  ylct^  to  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Comtnons, 
relative  to  Chatham  Chest.  By  an  old  and  late  Governor  of  that  lu" 
stitiition.     8"j<?.     2s.     Longman  and  Rees,     1804<. 

It  is  impossible  to  engage  in  this  inquiry,  without  the  report  before 
lis,  and  a  longer  elucidation  than  our  limits  or  the  subject  will  allow. 
Our  author  strenuously  supports  the  conduct  of  the  governors  of  what 
is  called  the  '  Chatham  Chest,'  and  apparently  with  great  reason. 

Art.  23. — Jn  Ansiver  to  Lord  Shep'hVs  Pamphlet,  on  the  Subject  of 
the  Navigation  System ;  proving,  that  the  Acts  deviating  therefrom, 
ivhich  his  Lordship  censures,  nvere  beneficial  to  our  Trade  and  Navy, 
in  the  last  War,  and  ought  to  be  renewed  in  the  present.  By  S.  Cock, 
commercial  and  public  Agent  to  the  Corporation  of  LiverpooL  ^vo. 
'2s.  (yd.     Richardson,     1804. 

Whatever  might  be  our  wish  to  engage  in  this  discussion,  our  limits 
and  our  circumstances  forbid.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  insinuated  in  tlic 
preface,  that  we  acquiesced,  with  httle  hesitation,  in  lord  Sheffield's 
principles:  we  considered  them  as  corroborated  by  experience,  as  the 
wisdom  of  ages.  Our  author,  however,  has  led  us  to  doubt,  and,  as 
in  other  questions,  to  hesitate  in  admitting  the  post  hoc  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  propter  hoc.  He  has  shown,  by  a  clear  decisive  deduc- 
tion, that  the  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws  has  not  been  injurious 
to  our  commerce  ;  and  has  insiiniated,  that  it  had  begun  to  Nourish 
before  these  took  place.  All  this  is  attributed  to  the  energy  of  the 
Enp-hsh  character.  May  w^e  not,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
pose, that  this  energy  has  exerted  itself  in  opposition  to  plans  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  their  objects.  We  see  nothing,  either  in  principle 
orexperiencejto  oppose  this  idea;  and,  notwithstanding  tables  of  ex- 
ports and  imports,  w^e  would  wish  the  original  principles  to  be  more 
carefully  examined.  We  are  among  those  who  think. the  conduct  of 
our  ancestors  seldom  rash  and  undistinguishing:  and  we  draw  the  con- 
cluoion  from  our  fmding  it  difficult  to  amend  what  may  at  first  view 
appear  obviously  enoneous.  We  do  not,  however,  implicitly  trust 
their  dicta  :  we  would  again  examine  with  care,  and  with  the  lights 
derived  from  experience,  the  whole  inquiry.  It  does  not  now  come 
before  us  in  a  *  questionable  shape:'  and  should  it  do  so,  we  fear  that 
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our  opportunities — if  the  author  pleases,  our  talents — are  not  suited  to 
the  discussion.  We  think,  hov/ever,  that  on  another  occasion  we 
should  not  avoid  it. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  24. — Observations  on  Crural  Hernia :  to  <wh'ich  is  prefixed,  a 
general  Account  of  the  other  Varietits  of  Hernia  :  illustrated  by  En- 
gravings, By  Alexander  Monro,  jun.  M.  Dl  iffc.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 
Boards.     Longman  and  Rees.     1803. 

If  we  were  to  look  on  this  little  work  as  an  introductory  lecture 
to  some  subsequent  ones  on  hernia,  it  would  command  conside- 
rable approbation.  As  read  to  a  philosophical,  instead  of  a  medical, 
society,  and  as  published  under  its  present  title,  much  must  be  ne- 
cessarily trite  and  trivial :  yet  we  find  various  observations  of  value, 
communicated  to  the  elder  Dr.  Monro,  and  different  remarks  On 
hernia*  in  general,  as  well  as  on  the  femoral  hernia,  which  are  of  real 
importance  to  the  practical  surgeon.  These,  from  their  nature,  we 
cannot  enlarge  on.  The  following  observation  we  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  copy,  in  order  to  disseminate  it  more  generally. — 

*  When  the  thigh  arid  leg  are  raised  to  nearly  a  right  angle  with 
the  body,  the  internal  edge  of  the  crural  arch  is  much  less  distinctly 
felt,  than  when  every  part  of  the  body  is  in  the  horizontal  position  ; 
and  hence,  in  such  a  posture,  the  bowels  may  not  only  more  readily 
push  downwards,  and  form  a  crural  hernia,  but,  when  down,  they 
will  be  more  readily  returned  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

*  Hence  the  surgeon  should,  while  attempting  what  surgeons  call 
the  taxis,  or,  in  plainer  language,  an  attempt  to  return  the  protruded 
bowels  into  the  abdomen,  always  bend  the  thigh  of  that  side  to 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  body.'     p.  51. 

The  plates  are  executed  very  indifferently,  and  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  illustrate  the'  different  subjects.  Those  only  who  have  seen  the 
preparations  can  form  any  distinct  idea  of  the  parts  ;  and  to  such 
they  will  be  unnecessary.  The  liberality  of  the  medical  profession 
has  shown,  that,  where  plates  are  necessary,  an  extraordinary  price  will 
not  be  refused,  if  they  be  executed  with  proportional  skill.  Dr. 
Monro  is  yet  young :  and  let  us  inform  him,  that  his  most  valuable 
observations  will  be  lost  and  neglected,  if  the  parts  be  not  adequately 
represented. 

Art.  25. — Engravings  of  the  Bones,  Muscles,  and  Joints,  ilhstrating 
the  first  Volume  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body.  By  John  Bell, 
Surgeon.  Second  Edition,  i-to.  II.  Is.  Beards.  liongmau 
and  Rees.     1801. 

From  the  neglect  of  our  collector,  or  some  accident,  the  lirot 
edition  of  this  work  escaped  us,  though,  in  our  Second  Series,  we 
examined  with  sufEcient  attention  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Mr. 
Bell's  Anatomy.  The  two  parts  of  the  third  volume  will  very  soon 
claim  our  notice,  with  the  volume  of  plates  designed  to  illustrate 
it. 

The  introduction  to  these  engravings  contains  some  sarcastic,  per- 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  3.  Novemhr,  ISO-i.  2  B 
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haps  some  personal,  remarks  on  either  authors  or  lecturers— For  ttt     || 
have  no  reference  to  the  words  quoted.    What  relates  to  the  plate*     w 
of  Mr.  Bell's  predecessors,  we  think,  correct  and  judicious.    We  shall 
copy  a  few  remarks  from  this  part  of  the  work.   The  following  criti- 
cisms are  strictly  just.  M 

*  From  the  first  dawnings  of  anatomical  knowledge,  or  at  least 
from  the  very  earliest  invention  of  anatomical  plates,  this  vitious  prac- 
tice has  prevailed,  that  each  author,  careless  of  this  correspondence 
of  ideas ;  never  thinking  of  the  harmony  that  ought  still  to  subsist 
between  those  notions  which  are  to  be  conveyed  by  words,  and  those 
which  speak  to  the  eye,  in  the  truer  language  of  this  subject ;  in- 
tending merely  to  write  a  book,  and  rather  with  the  hopes  of  pro- 
curing himself  a  name,  than  with  the  prouder  expectation  of  multi- 
plying and  varying  the  sources  of  instruction,  writes  his  book  after 
his  own  way ;  and  takes  his  plates,  perhaps,  where  he  is  directed  by 
his  bookseller,  or  where  he  may  most  safely  steal ;  and  often  chusing 
them  of  a  fashion  fifty  years  older  than  that  book,  into  the  gaps  and 
interstices  of  which,  they  are  to  be  niched  and  stuck  up,  wherever 
they  will  make  the  handsomest  figure,  not  where  they  will  be  of  the 
most  use. 

*  This  ironical  praise  may  be  very  safely  given  to  the  older  anato- 
mists for  their  love  of  original  drawings,  that  having  once  set  their 
taste  to  one  certain  system  of  plates,  they  have  been  very  constant 
and  true  to  their  first  choice.  It  is  thus  that  the  plates  of  V^esalius, 
Fallopins,  or  Eustachius,  have  descended,  with  some  distortions  and 
abridgements  indeed,  but  still  unpolluted  with  any  stain  of  originality, 
nor  vitiated  by  any  one  improvement  of  representation  or  of  thought, 
through  the  books  of  Vidus  Vidius,  Pareus,  Stephanus,  Blanchardus, 
VesHngius,  Riolanus,  Verhein,  Palfin,  Dionis,  and  a  thousand  others. 
Thus  have  the  once  beautiful  plates  of  Vesalius,  ( mangled  and  de- 
formed, cut  down  to  suit  books  of  all  sizes,  twisted  and  accommo- 
dated to  all  subjects  and  all  forms  of  explanation,)  descended  to  us 
in  such  distorted  shapes,  that  while  we  are  looking  over  their  books 
to  fix  upon  them  this  indictment  of  plagiarism,  we  can  hardly  re- 
cognise the  original  drawings  so  fairly  as  to  prove  the  deed.*     p.  iv. 

Again — Poor  Dr.  Brisbane  ! — 

'  Even  the  celebrated  book  of  Albinus  ha  i  been  thus  abused  ;  and 
though  he  is  sparing  of  cellular  substance,  and  glands,  and  fat,  and 
vessels  ;  of  all  that  gives  a  draAving  its  likeness  to  the  human  body  ; 
even  the  little  that  he  had  given,  is  now  rounded  down  into  the 
smoothness  of  ivory,  as  if  a  model  had-  been  made  and  drawn  from. 
Albinus,  (naturally  sparing  of  ornament,  and  wanting  in  the  natural 
character  of  parts)  Hved  to  see  his  drawings  thus  robbed  of  the  httle 
that  they  possessed  of  grace  or  nature ;  and  then  produced,  as  if  in 
mere  wantonness  and  sport,  under  the  high  title  of  Anatomy  of 
Painting  ;  but  by  one,  who  seems  too  grave  to  have  intended  any 
stroke  of  irony,  so  refined  as  this. 

*  A  higher  taste  prevails  in  the  present  age ;  and  the  splendid  and 
noble  works  of  Morgagni,  Haller,  Bidloo,  and  Albinus,  and  of  Ches- 
»?lden,  Hunter,  and  Cowper,  are  drawn  truly,  and  from  nature,  and 
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cannot  be  forgotten,  while  anatomy,  and  the  arts  depending  on  it, 
continue  to  be  esteemed.  Yet  even,  among  those  great  men,  wc 
have  seen  an  idea  gradually  improving,  till  at  last  it  was  brought  by 
Haller  to  the  true  point.  For  Albinus's  drawings  are  merely  plans  : 
Bidloo's  tables  are  beautiful  and  masterly ;  but  being  wanting  in  re« 

fularity  and  order,  they  want  altogether  the  clearness  of  a  plan  ; 
laller's  drawings  are  as  fair  as  Bidloo's,  as  regular  as  those  of  Al- 
binus ;  and  combine  in  one  the  truth  and  sometimes  the  elegance  of 
drawing,  with  the  plainness  and  accuracy  of  a  mere  plan.'     p.  vii. 

The  figures  of  Albinus,  it  is  remarked,  are  composed  of  parts  of 
different  bodies  :  they  resemble  no  individual,  but  are  a  genus  rather 
than  a  species  or  variety.  Each  is  a  statue  anatomised,  where  *  all 
the  gradations  of  bones,  ligaments,  and  flesh,  are  rounded  down  with 
a  studied  smoothness.' 

*  In  thtf  other  extreme  is  Bidloo  ;  for,  in  his  plates,  the  master- 
hand  of  the  painter  prevails  almost  alone  ;  while  whole  sheets  of  in- 
finite labour  serve  only  to  explain  the  joinings  of  the  clavicles,  or 
perhaps  the  form  of  one  trifling  muscle  or  gland.  The  formal  fi- 
gures of  Albinus  are  more  desireable  than  these.  But,  in  either  book, 
we  regret  either  extreme ;  in  Albinus  we  think  that  we  understand 
every  muscle  of  the  human  body !  but  our  knowledge  hardly  bears 
the  test  of  dissection  ;  the  drawings  and  the  subject  never  can  be  di- 
rectly compared : — In  Bidloo,  we  have  the  very  subject  before  us  I 
the  tables,  the  knives,  the  apparatus,  down  even  to  the  flies  that 
haunt  the  places  of  dissection,  all  are  presented  with  the  main  object 
of  the  plate ;  and  thus  we  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  drawing  ; 
in  which  also  the  parts  are  laid  out  in  a  bold  and  masterly  stile,  so 
that  the  dead  subject  and  the  engraving  can  well  bear  to  be  com- 
pared. But  in  Bidloo  there  is  often  no  classification  nor  arrangement, 
no  breadth  of  parts,  by  which  we  can  understand  a  whole  limb  j  a 
thigh  is  presented  with  no  one  marked  point ;  neither  the  haunch 
nor  the  knee  are  [w]seen  :  his  plates  are  all  elegance  in  respect  of  draw^ 
ing  ;  in  respect  of  anatom;.%  they  are  all  disorder  and  confusion  ;  and 
one  must  be  both  anatomist  and  painter  to  guess  what  is  meant,  how 
the  limb  is  laid,  and  what  parts  are  seen. 

*  It  is  to  Haller  that  we  must  give  the  palm  ;  who  having  to  do 
Avith  parts  chiefly,  and  not  with  a  whole,  has  seldom  ofi*ended  by 
drawing  a  dissected  body,  after  a  living  form  ;  nor  by  planning  and 
dividing  a  living  form  into  the  parts  of  a  dissected  body  ;  but  has 
given  his  drawings  truly  from  the  anatomical  table  ;  and  v.-ith  the 
truest  drawing,  has  given,  very  often,  all  the  distinctness  of  a  plan.' 
p.  ix. 

Of  the  vi'ork  itself  we  need  not  speak  at  great  length  :  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  joints,  are  coarse  and  inelegant, 
but  strong  and  expressive.  In  a  few  instances,  there  is  not  sufficient 
distinctness  ;  and,  in  some,  the  regular  gradation  of  parts  is  not  cor- 
rectly obsei-ved  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  representation  in 
dissection.  These  faults,  however,  are  not  numerous  ;  and  we  might 
have  spoken  of  the  plates  more  favourably,  had  not  Mr.  Ikll  himself 
givtn  us  subsequent  examples  of  greater  merit.     On  the  whole,  this 
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work  will  be  highly  useful  to  the  young  anatomist ;  and  we  should 
have  received  with  great  gratitude  such  an  assistant  in  our  early  stu- 
dies. The  style  of  engraving  resembles  the  few  excellent  plates  in 
Mr.  Chesselden^s  Anatomy,  though  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  the 
execution. 

Art.  26. — An  Essay  on  Diet  and  Regimeny  as  indispensable  to  the  Re- 
covery and  Preservation  of  injirm  Health  ;  especially  to  the  indolent^ 
studious,  and  invalid :  ivith  appropriate  Cases,  By  «/.  M,  Adair, 
M,  D.  ^c.     8vo.     3s.  6d.     Ridgeway. 

This  benevolent  and  respectable  veteran  still  aims  at  being  useful, 
and  has  collected,  on  the  subject  of  diet,  a  variety  of  rules  aad  obser- 
vations, v/hich  tliose  to  whom  it  is  addressed  in  the  title  will  find 
highly  advantageous.  On  this  subject,  perhaps,  opinions  are  more 
discordant  than  on  any  other ;  and  on  some  points  we  undoubtedly 
differ  from  Dr.  Adair.  These,  however,  are  neither  numerous  nor 
important ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  his  Essay  to  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  juvantia  and  Udentia  of  diaetetics. 

Art.  27. — Observations  on  the  Cause  and  Formation  of  Cancers,     By 
William  Cradock  Bushy  of  Bath.     Svo.     \s.     Robinsons. 

This  is  a  bud  of  promise  only,  as  it  seems  to  hint  that  our  author 
will  teach  us  to  cure  cancers  without  excision.  At  present  we  find 
little  of  importance  in  it.  The  great  point  which  our  author  seems 
to  labour,  is,  that  cancers  are  not  exclusively  the  consequence  of  ex- 
ternal injuries.  Undoubtedly  they  are  not ;  and  they  are  probably 
more  frequently  diseases  of  the  constitution  than  medical  practitioners 
have  suspected. 

Art.  28. — Dissertatio  medica  inauguraUs,  de  Ophthalmia  JEgypti;  quam 
eruditorum  JExamini  subjicit  Henricus  Denvar,  S coto-Brit annus y  iffc. 
Svo.     Murray.     1804. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  inaugural  dissertations  republished:  but 
the  title  is  seldom  retained :  the  subject  of  the  present,  however,  is  in 
some  measure  new  and  popular.  The  author  practised  six  months  in 
Egypt,  and  has  described  the  disease  v/ith  accuracy.  He  details  the 
usual  causes,  and  adds  those  of  miasmata  and  infection,  which  have  been 
much  insisted  on  in  tliis  journal.  The  remedies  are  not  very  recondite,  but 
judiciously  selected  and  appropriate.  The  only  infrequent  apphcation 
we  shall  add:  the  novelty  of  this,  however,  consists  chiefly  in  the  form: 
two  drachms  of  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  are  added  to  an  ounce  and 
half  of  the  aqua  lithargyr:  acetati,  and  made  into  an  ointment  with 
four  ounces  of  unsalted  butter.  This  must  be  softened  by  heat,  and 
apphed  between  the  eye-hds  with  a  camePs-hair  pencil  twice  a  day. 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  29. — A  Family  Tour  through  the  British  Empire;  containing  some 
Account  of  its  Manufactures,  natural  and  artificial  Curiosities,  History 
and  Antiquities  ;  interspersed  'with  biographical  Anecdotes.  FarticU' 
larly  adapted  to  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Touth.  By  Pris" 
cilia  Wakefield.     l2mo.    5s.    Boards.    Darton  and  Harvey.     1804?, 

We  noticed  Mrs.  Wakefield's  Juvenile  Travels  in  a  former  number 
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C)f  our  journal,  and  gave  them  their  proper  share  of  praise.  Of  the 
present  work  we  have  only  to  say  that  it  is  a  companion  to  the  pre- 
ceding, and  falls  by  no  means  short  of  it  in  merit. 

Art.  30. — The  Youth's  Treasure  ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Morality ,  Virtue, 
and  Politeness,  enlivened  ivith  Anecdotes  and  Examples »  From,  the 
French  of  M,  Blanchard.     \^mo,     Darton  a W  Harvey.     180-k 

This  is  a  pretty  Httle  book,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
M.  Blanchard  or  his  translator  had  not  embraced  one  more  point  of 
obligation  :  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  made  a  part  of  the 
treasure  of  youth. 

Art.  31. — A  concise  Treatise  on  the  French  Tongue  ;  or,  a  short  Et:pc^ 
sition  of  the  general  Principles  of  that  Language.  Being  an  Explanation 
of  the  Genealogical  Table  of  the  different  Parts  of  Speech ,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools f  as  iveil  as  private  Families.  By  R.  Juigne,  JII.A.  Is^c. 
l2mo.     Dulau^.WCo.     iSOi-. 

Art.  32. — A  general  Table  of  the  French  Ferbs,  regular  and  irregular t 
by  ivhich  the  Formation  of  any  Tense  or  Person  required  may  be  imme- 
diately found.     By  R.  Juigne.     DuXdM  and  Co,     1804-. 

Art.  33. — A  Genealogical  Table  of  the  different  Paris  of  Speech,  adapt- 
ed to  the  French  Language.     By  R.  Juigne.     Dulau  and  Qo. 

M.  Juigne  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  of  these  performances, 
that  he  has  been  anxious  to  point  out  the  distinct  use  of  the  imperfect 
and  preterite  tenses  in  the  French  verbs  ;  yet  we  cannot  discover  that 
he  has  done  more  than  his  predecessors  in  this  respect.  If  he  had 
bestowed  half  a  dozen  pages  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  benefited 
children  greatly  ;  to  whom,  by  examples,  the  matter  might  have  been 
made  somewhat  clear,  though  now  it  is  their  great  stumbling-block. 
In  regard  to  its  shortness,  this  grammar  has  certainly  the  advantage 
over  many  other  works  of  the  same  nature.  The  second  article  is  a 
more  extended  table  of  the  French  verbs  than  those  in  general  use, 
and  shows  the  conjugations  at  one  view.  The  genealogical  table  di- 
vides the  parts  of  speech  into  three  heads ;  vi%.  nouns,  verbs,  and 
particles  ',  and  may  serve  to  demonstrate  to  the  eye  of  a  child,  what 
he  cannot  well  conceive  in  his  mind,  how  these  different  parts  are 
cither  dependent  on,  or  independent  of,  each  other. 

POETRY. 

Art.  S-l-. — British  Purity:  or,  the  World  we  live  in.  A  poetic  Talc,  of 
ttvo  Centuries.  By  Lory  Lucian  and  Jerry  Juvenal,  {jhe  youtiget  - 
born  of  the  Families,)  assisted  by  the  renoiuned  Solomon  Scribkrus. 
Enlivened  auith  serious  Annotatimis  and  illustrated  by  opaque  Bio'^ra^ 
phy.    Ato.     3j-.  sewed.     Button  «W  Son.     1804'. 

By  what  unaccountable  freak  blind  Chance  bestowed  on  this  worthy 
triumvirate  the  names  they  respectively  bear,  it  is  out  of  our  power 
to  surmise:  of  one  thing  we  can  assure  our  readers,  that  they  are  not 
related  to  the  heroes  to  whom  those  appellations  belonged  of  old — no, 
not  to  the  hundredth  generation.  Solomon,  Lucian,  and  Juvenal,  for- 
sooth !  There  is  no  more  affinity  between  the  parties,  than  between 
the  Trojan  horse  and  Balaam's  ass.     The  authors  of  British  Purity 
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cull  dicir  work  *  a  poetic  tale  :'  with  all  our  eyes  we  have  hunted,  ancj 
can  J? ad  ueiUier  tale  oor  poetry.  To  give  a  quotation  from  these 
ivDutd'he  verses,  were  to  fill  our  journal  with  what  would  not  be  re« 
ceived  into  a  news-paper.  A  couple  of  the  notes,  by  way  of  sample, 
are,  hovv^ever,  at  the  service  of  tiie  reader.  In  the  former  of  thera,  $9^ 
hmmi  (as  we  suppos?,  from  his  wisdom)  has  picked  out  almost  the 
only  event  that  is  not  a  *  naval  disgrace*  to  France  ;  for  every  sezunan 
with  whom  v/e  have  conversed  allows  that  Linois*  squadron  was  not 
a  match  for  the  India  ships  :  and,  in  the  latter,  he  manifests  to  his 
readers  how  opaque  indeed  is  his  biography. 

*  The  inactivity  of  the  present  war  forms  a  remarkable. contrast  to 
the  crusading  Quixotism  of  the  last !  Voltaire's  witticism  of  the 
French  being  alternately  tigers  and  monkies,  is  completely  established, 
by  their  reception  of  their  imperial  dictator!  The  renowned  Linois's 
flight,  *  covered  with  glory  *  a  la  Parisienne,  from  a  fleet  of  deepty- 
lade.n  China  merchant-ships,  compleats  the  volume  of  French  naval 
disgrace  1  The  sudden  demise  of  admiral  La  Touche  Treville,  after  a 
four  days  cruise  at  the  mouth  of  his  own  harbour,  could  receive  no 
other  verdict,  from  a  political  jury,  than-—'  died  by  the  visitation  of 
smoke  !'  Mons.  Linois  very  wisely  declines  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
upon  returning  to  his  country,  and  shows  his  seamanship  by  keeping 
his  eastern  station,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  that  mainmast,  his 
head  J  safely  in  his  vessel  T     p.  13. 


*  Jug  Barberini.  This  celebrated  piece  of  viriu  was  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  duchess  dowager  of  Portland,  the  whole  of  which  was 
sold  (in  SS  days)  in  1786.  It  v/as  purchased  by  his  grace  of  Marl- 
borough for  1039/.  and  was  supposed  to  have  contained  the  ashes  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  and  his  mother  Mamraea.  It  was 
deposited  in  the  earth  two  hundred  akd  thirty-three  years 
BEFORE  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA;  and  was  dug  up  anno  1630.'    p.  23. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Art.  S^.-^An  ^ccauttt  of  the  Life  of  James  Beattie,  LL.  D.  i^c. 
in  ivhicb  are  occasionally  given  Characters  of  the  principal  literary 
Men-i  and  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  Literature  in  Scotland  during  the 
last  Century*  Some  PoemS)  not  generally  known  to  be  Dr.  Beattie^s, 
are  also  introduced  in  the  Course  of  the  Narrative*  By  Alexander 
Bonvcr*     Sv3.     5s.  Boards.     C.  and  R.  Baldwin.     IBOi. 

We  have  lately  had  an  entertaining  biography  of  Chaucer  in  two 
volumes  quarto :  why  not  consecrate  a  whole  octavo  to  the  life  of  Dr. 
Beattie  ?  Pikes  feed  on  pickerel :  may  not  men  live  on  each  other's 
lives  ?  Although  there  be  but  few  incidents  of  moment  in  the  life  of 
a  teacher  who  as.cended  from  the  parish-school  of  Fordoun  to  the 
{grammar-school  of  Aberdeen,  and  thence  to  the  professorship  in  its 
vmiversity,  v/hat  should  forbid  the  introduction  of  truly  academical 
dissertations  on  the  plan  of  education  prevalent  during  the  eighteenth 
century  in  the  Scottish  schools  and  colleges?  What  should  exclude  an 
universal  history  of  poetry  and  criticism,  when  the  hero  of  the  tale 
fir-st  offers  an  epitaph  in  the  Scots  Magazine  ?  What  should  prevent 
aa  analytical  accoivit  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  raoriil  and  meta- 
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fhysicdX  philosophy,  when  the  time  comei  for  an  emended  edition  of 
rfie  Immutability  of  Truth  ?  And  with  such  interstitial  materials, 
what  would  it  signify  if  one  never  heurd  whether  Dr.  Eeattie  lived 
and  died  at  all? 

He  was  born  on  the  5th  of  November,  1735,  at  Laurencekirk,  and 
lost  his  father  early  ;  but,  being  a  forward  school-boy,  he  contended 
successfully  for  a  burse,  or  exhibition,  and  went  in  consequence  to 
Aberdeen.  After  the  usual  four  y-ears'  attendance  at  Marischal  col- 
lege, Beattie,  in  1753,  got  his  degree  :  undertook,  that  same  year,  the 
vacant  parish-school  at  Fordoun,  and  further  augmented  his  narrow 
income  by  officiating  as  parish-clerk.  In  June  1758  he  became 
master  of  the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  and  in  1760  announced 
by  subscription  a  collective  edition  of  his  poems.  His  appointment 
to  a  professorship  was  a  consequence  of  the  attention  drawn  by  these 
proposals  to  the  compositions  which  they  respected.  Two  chairs 
were  vacant ;  his  majesty's  patent  allotted  the  one  to  Dr.  vSkene,  the 
other  to  Dr.  Beattie.  It  was  decided  by  lot^  that  natural  and  civil 
history  should  be  taught  by  Dr.  Skene,  and  that  moral  philosophy 
and  logic  should  be  expounded  by  Beattie.  In  October  1766  he 
married  a  miss  Burnet ;  in  1770  he  became  doctor  of  laws ;  in  1771 
he  visited  London,  was  presented  to  his  majesty,  and  obtained  a  pen- 
sion ;  in  1776  and  1777  appeared  his  prose  works.  He  contributed 
to  the  Mirror.  He  obtained,  in  1787,  a  professor's  chair  for  his  son, 
then  only  nineteen  ;  but  was  deprived,  by  the  young  man's  death,  of 
hopes  agreeably  splendid.  Not  long  after,  he  retired  from  active  ex- 
ertion ;  and  died  on  the  J  8th  of  August,  1803.  His  best  work  re- 
spects the  Theory  of  Language;  its  best  chapter,  the  doctrine  of 
English  scansion. 

Dr.  Beattie  had  rather  taste  than  genius ;  and  belongs  to  those 
classes  of  the  literate  who  have  regularly  acquired,  by  pains-taking,  a 
competency  of  reputation — not  to  those  who  have,  in  the  lottery  of  na- 
ture, drawn  the  prize,  superior  intellect.  His  poetry  is  poh^lied,  and 
elegant,  and  moral :  it  willingly  expatiates  in  description,  and  inter- 
ests by  a  plaintive  sensibility  :  it  abounds  with  needless  delineations, 
recollected  termr;,  and  common-places  :  it  wants  force  and  originnlity. 
His  prose  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  but  neither  neat  nor  pre- 
cise. He  leans  to  the  prudent  management  of  those  ordinary  writer? 
who  avoid  drawing  attention  to  their  phraces  by  any  thing  remark- 
able in  diction,  from  a  secret  feeling  that  any  attention  would  detect 
their  barrenness  of  thought.  Like  thin  ice,  they  only  pas*  for  8tron<j, 
when  skimmed  over  with  unimpressive  rapidity. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  36. — Confessions  in  Elysium;  or  the  ./^(hentiires  of  a  Platonic 
Philosopher.  From  the  German  cf  Cp  M.  J'/ielard.  By  John  Baitnhy 
EIrlnpon,  Esq.     3  Fols.     12mo.     12x.  Jioanls.     Bell.      1804r. 

The  original  author  treads  with  unequal,  and  sometimes  unsteady, 
steps,  in  the  track  cf  the  abbe  Barthelemi,  and  attempts  to  describe 
Grecian  manners  and  Grecian  systems.  The  ancient  veil,  however, 
imperfectly  covers  modern  ideas  ;  and,  though  a  pa?t  is  antique, 
modern  decorations  often  expose  the  fallacy.     The  cgnil-saions,  as  the 
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title  Imports,  are  in  Elysium.  Peregrine  Proteus  (not  the  son  of 
Neptune]  meets  Lucian  in  Elysium,  and  recounts  a  series  of  adven- 
tures, scarcely  probable,  with  descriptions  neither  antique,  appropri- 
ate, nor  always  decent.  In  short,  the  English  reader  would  have  lost 
little  had  the  Confessions  retained  their  original  Teutonic  garb.  The 
Agathon  of  Wieland  is  again  introduced  :  he  should  have  been  con- 
demned to  everlasting  oblivion. 

Art.  37. — Edgar  Huntley  ;  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Sleep-Walhr.  A 
Novel.  By  C.  P.  Brown,  3  Vols,  Vlmo.  I2s.  Boards,  Lane 
and  Co. 

The  scene,  through  the  greater  part  of  this  Avork,  is  laid  in  Ame.- 
rica ;  and,  on  the  whole,  American  scenes  and  manners  are  not  inac- 
curately described.  The  numerous  *  hair-breadth  'scapes,*  however, 
and  the  strange  sleep-walking  adventures,  are,  scarcely  within  the 
bounds  of  probability;  though  the  attention  is  kept  so  much  alive  by 
the  changes  of  fortune,  that  we  can  seldom  stay  to  examine  the 
means  by  which  they  are  produced.  In  the  character  of  Chthero, 
there  is  something  so  gloomily  savage,  so  extravagantly  harsh,  that 
we  often  shudder  in  contemplating  him.  He  is  artfully,  also,  kept 
at  a  distance  ;  so  that  we  can  scarcely  fix  any  distinct  feature  in  our 
minds  :  the  bad  and  good  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  we  cannot 
ascertain  the  real  hue  at  any  one  period.  The  author,  too,  leaves  us 
in  uncertainty ;  and,  seemingly  unable  otherwise  to  dispose  of  him, 
drowns  him,  when  the  work  has  reached  its  destined  conclusion. 

Art.  38. — ATale  nulthout  aTitle  ;  Give  it  what  you  please.     By  Eu' 
ge-nia  de  Acton,     3  Vols.     \2mo.     \2s.  Boards,     Lane  and  Co, 

We  can  give  it  no  title.  The  author  displays  some  powers  of  in- 
vention ;  but  villany  is  so  minutely  detailed,  that  we  fear  the  reader 
may  copy  such  actions  in  hope  of  better  fortune.  The  story  how- 
evei',  is  entertaining,  and  the  changes  of  fortune  singular — not  greatly 
overstepping  probabihty.  The  reader's  attention,  however,  is  often 
injudiciously  drawn  aside  by  the  appearance  of  the  author,  and  by  re- 
marks in  the  manner  of  Fielding,  without  his  genius. 

Art.  39. — Honor ina  ;  or  the  infatuated  Child.     A  Novel,     By  James^ 
Barton,     2  Vols,     12mo,     Is.  Boards.     la<ine  and  Co. 

This  little  tale  is,  on  the  whole,  interesting ;  but  the  extravagant 
changes  of  fortune,  and  tlie  numerous  improbabiHties  towards  the 
conclusicn,  contribute  to  destroy  dissatisfaction  which  the  first 
volume  imparts.  This  work  will  not,  we  think,  be  often  called  for ; 
it  will  strut  its  little  hour,  and  sink  for  ever. 
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Art.  I. — A  Descripticn  of  the  Genus  PifiuSy  illustrated  luith  Fi- 
gures, Directions  relative  to  the  CultivatioUy  and  Remarks  on  the 
Uses  of  the  several  Species.  By  A\lmer  Bourke  Lambert ,  Esq. 
F.R.S.^c.     Folio.     iOl.lOs.  Boards.     White.     18013. 

WE  have  often  had  occasion  to  express  our  obHgation  to  mo- 
nographists,  whose  Lyncean  optics,  embracing  a  more  confined 
range,  are  enabled  to  discover  errors  and  irregularities  unobserved 
by  the  more  general  inquirer,  and  not  suspected  by  the  more 
superficial  naturalist.  The  genus  pinus  has  a  particular  claim 
to  our  notice  and  attention,  since  it  is  a  pleasing  and  a  varied  or- 
nament of  our  shrubberies,  afi-'ords  us  the  most  cheap  and  useful 
timber  for  building  and  other  conveniences,  as  well  as  some  me- 
dicines of  particular  value.  Mr.  Lambert  does  not  confine  his 
views  to  mere  botanical  description,  but  adds  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  raising  the  young  tree,  v/ith  an  account  of 
the  uses  of  different  species,  and  concludes  with  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  medicines  and  applications  procured  from  trees 
of  tlie  same  genus. 

Our  author's  improvements  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken 
consist  in  a  better  arrangement,  and  a  more  accurate  discrimi- 
ntition  of  the  species,  with  the  addition  of  those  unknown  to 
Linn?eus,  or  Mr.  Alton,  who  has  added  many  not  noticed  in  the 
Species  Plantarum. 

*  The  most  remarkable  gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  pines  in  this 
country  are  at  Pain's  Hill,  \\'hich  are  preferable  perhaps  to  any  in  Eu- 
rope, both  for  variety  of  species,  and  excellence  of  growth.  A  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  was  formerly  made  by  the  gardener  every  ^ear 
by  selling  the  cones  for  seed.  Kew  gardens  likewise  furnish  many 
species  in  high  perfection.  Among  the  most  striking  are  P.  palus- 
trls,  probably  now  the  largest  in  England ;  P.  cembra,  annually  pro- 
duci.vr  fruit ;  P.  pumilio,  P.  halepensis,  and  P.  resinosa.  There  are 
several  pines  remaining  at  Whitton,  the  seat  of  the  late  duke  of  Ar- 
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^yll,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis.  The  first  P.  Cem- 
bra  ever  planted  in  our  island  is  now  growing  in  these  gardens  in  per- 
fect maturity.  Not  less  worthy  of  attention  are  two  fine  trees  of  P. 
pcndula  and  P.  microcarpa,  bearing  great  quantities  of  cones  annually. 
Sion,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  furnishes  many  fine 
trees  of  this  genus,. pai;licjnlarly  of  P.  resinosa  and  P.  Tasda.  Croom, 
the  seatof  the  carl  of  Coventry,  affords  almost  every  species  that  can 
be  procured.  Here  are  large  trees  of  P.  palustris,  P.  pumilio,  P. 
banksiana,  &c.  The  perfection  to  which  pines  arrive  on  a  strong  soil 
maybe  seen  in  the  very  extensive  plantations  of  lord  Rivers,  at  Strat- 
ficldsay,  Hampshire  ;  which,  in  about  forty-two  years,  have  grov/n  to 
a  much  greater  si/e  than  any  others  I  have  ever  seen.  In  the  year 
1799,  I  paid  a  visit,  with  the  worthy  president  of  the  Linncian  So- 
ciety, Dr.  Smith,  to  the  curious  garden  of  the  late  Peter  Colhnson, 
at  Mill-hill,  and  was  much  dehghted  to  find  it  nearly  in  the  same  state 
as  it  was  left  to  his  son  the  late  Mr.  Michael  Colhnson,  who  bestowed 
much  attention  upon  it.  We  saw  here  three  trees  of  P.  Cembra,  the 
finest  in  England,  and  a  more  fiourishing  P.  pendula,  the  finest  4:hat 
was  introduced  into  this  countrj^  I  could  not  help  feeling  regret  when 
this  delightful  seat  of  Flora,  where  the  owner  was  in  frequent  corre- 
.spondence  with  Linnseus,  and  which  contained  the  produce  of  so 
many  distant  travels,  was  sold  by  Mr.  Charles  Colhnson,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  converted  into  a  mere  pleasure  garden. 
It  has  of  late  however  become  the  property  of  Richard  Anthony  Sa- 
lisbury, esq.  a  gentleman  not  less  passionately  attached  to  the  study 
of  botany  than  distinguished  for  his  accurate  knowledge  in  that  sci- 
ence, and  in  whose  possession  the  man)^  curious  vegetable  productions 
that  are  still  remaining  will  be  inviolably  secured  from  all  destruction,* 
Pref.  P.  i. 

The  species  of  pines  are  arranged  in  three  divisions:  first,  those 
with  many  leaves  issuing  from  the  same  vaginal  base ;  secondly, 
those  w^ith  solitary  leaves  surrounding  the  branches  ;  thirdly, 
v/ith  numerous  leaves  in  fasciculi,  from  one  vaginal  base.  The 
first  division  contains  eighteen  species  ;  the  second,  ten  ;  and 
the  third,  four ;  in  the  whole,  thirty-two.  One  other,  not  yet 
sufficiently  known,  is  added. 

The  first,  the  P.  sylvestris,  was  described  by  Llnnceus :  to  this 
description,  some  excellent  directions  for  raising  young  trees  is 
added.  The  P.  pumilio,  the  mugho  or  mountain  pine,  is  the  va- 
riety y  of  the  P.  sylvestris  montana  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis. 
The  P.  tatarica  of  Miller's  Herbarium,  our  author  remarks,  be- 
longs to  the  P.  pumilio. 

I'he  Labrador  pine  our  author  thinks  a  distinct  species, 
though  by  Aiton  it  is  considei'ed  as  a  variety  of  P.  sylvestris. 
Giir  author's  trivial  nam.e  is  banksiana. 

The  P.  pinaster,  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of  Linnxus's 
works,  is  inserted  as  a  variety  of  the  P.  sylvestris.  It  is  evidently, 
however,  a  distinct  species,  and  considered  as  such  by  Solander 
and  Aiton.  The  wood  is  too  soft  to  be  of  much  value.  .  The 
first  tree  planted  in  England,  in  bishop  Compton's  garden  aC 
Fulhamj  is  still  in  existence.  The^P.  pinea  is  a  Linnxan  species, 
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sufRcieiitly  known.  Its  kernels  resemble  almonds  j  and  a  plea- 
sant oil  may  be  expressed  from  them. 

The  P.  maritima  is  by  Alton  considered  as  the  variety  £  of 
the  P.  sylvestris.  The  P.  halepensis,  the  Aleppo  pine  of  our  au- 
thor and  Aiton,  is  an  humble  tree,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
narrow  leaves,  the  very  broad  apices  of  the  scales,  and  the  obli- 
quity of  the  fruit  stalks. 

The  P.  Massoniana  is  a  new  species,  from  China  : — ^  follts  ge- 
minis  tenuissimis,  lofjgissiniis^  vcgind  abbreviatd,  antherarum  crista, 
dentato-lacerdJ  It  was  raised  by  Masson  at  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope,  from  seeds  brought  from  China  j  and  the  specimen  is  in 
sir  J.  Banks's  Herbarium. 

The  Jersey  pine,  P.  inops  of  our  author  and  the  Kew  Garden, 
was  brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  North  America.  It 
grows  in  the  driest  rocky  soils  ;  and  its  shade  is  preferred  to 
that  of  other  trees,  by  cattle. 

The  P.  resinosa  of  this  work  and  of  Alton  offers  no  subject 
of  remark.  The  P.  variabilis,  the  variety  7  of  the  tseda 
variabihs  in  the  Kew  Garden,  chiefly  grows  in  a  sandy,  but 
mixed,  kind  of  soil.  The  P.  txda  is  a  Linna^an  species  :  but  it 
merits  attention,  as  it  will  grow  in  a  sandy  soil,  with  but  little 
nourishment  from  vegetable  mould.  These  or  similar  trees 
should  be  propagated  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland,  and  other 
places  where  the  sand  is  constantly  encroaching.  This  is  a  very- 
distinct  species  from  the  P.  rlgida,  with  which  it  is  confounded 
by  Miller. 

The  P.  rigida  of  Miller  is  made,  by  our  author,  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, perhaps  without  sufficient  reason.  It  is  the  first  variety  of 
the  P.  taeda  in  the  Kew  Garden.  The  P.  palustris,  the  swamp 
pine,  is  more  particularly  described,  and  more  completely  deline- 
ated, than  in  any  former  work.  Its  singular  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance will  give  a  variety  to  our  woods :  but  its  timber  is  of 
little  value.  The  P.  longifolia  is  a  new  species,  originally  from 
the  mountains  of  Napaal  in  Asia :— '  j^/nV  ternisy  tenuissimis  Ion- 
gissimis  pendidisy  vagina  elongatdy  stipulis  integerrimis  deciduisj 
antherarum  crista  convexd  integriusculd*  It  is  not  certain  that 
this  may  not  be  a  variety  of  the  swamp  pine,  though  varieties  of 
the  same  species  are  seldom  found  in  such  distant  regions. 

The  Weymouth  pine,  P.  strobus  of  Linnaeus  and  Alton,  is 
sufHciently  known. 

*  It  is  certain  that  among  the  full-grown  trees,  on  the  best  ground, 
there  are  some  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  four  or  five  in  diame- 
ter at  the  lower  end  of  the  trunk.  Wangenheim  tells  us  that  he  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  when  he  was  in  the  dock- 
yards of  Plymouth.  *  We  saw,'  says  he,  *  two  masts  for  seventy-four 
gun  ships  which  measured  in  the  whole  piece  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  a  roller  that  was  every  where  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Such  a  tree  must  have  been  two  hundred  feet  long,  and  five  feet  or 
more  in  diameter,'  (Beyt,  p.  %)     The  gro\nh  of  this  tree,  as  v/e  zx^ 
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inforaicd  by  the  same  intelligent  author,  is  very  uniiorm  in  its  native 
forests  wherever  it  is  surrounded  with  ethers.  It  naturally  prunes 
itself,  the  branches  falling  off  of  their  own  accord.  When  the  young 
tree  stands  free,  and  exposed  on  open  spots,  the  branches  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  the  planks  cut  from  such  have  no  knots.  But  when  se- 
veral are  growing  close  together,  they  attain  their  full  size  in  sixty 
years,  whereas  the  same  height  in  P.  picea  usually  requires  one  hun- 
dred years.  Under  these  circumstances,  in  advanced  years  P.  strobus 
has  a  very  small  top,  in  proportion  to  its  height  and  thickness,  com- 
posed of  .long  twigs,  which  do  not  break  under  the  pressure  of  the 
heaviest  snow,  a  pressure  that  would  otherwise  greatly  impede  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  The  bark,  at  first,  is  pretty  smooth  and  of  a 
(k'.rk  grey  colour,  but  in  old  trees  it  becomes  somewhat  brown  and 
abundantly  impregnated  with  a  whiteish  resin,  which  has  a  very 
agreeable  odour.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowisli  white  colour,  of  a  tole- 
rable hardness,  very  fine,  almost  resembling  the  white  cedar,  and 
works  straight,  smooth,  and  shining.  It  contains  many  volatile  re«t 
sinous  particles,  which  contribute  greatly  to  its  preservation.'     p.  32. 

The  P.  cembra,  Aphernouilli  of  the  Swiss,  is  a  well-knowa 
species.  It  grows  on  the  bleakest  and  most  barren  mountains, 
and  is  consequently  well  adapted  to  some  of  the  Alpine  regions 
of  this  island.  The  P.  occidcntalis  is  the  last  of  this  group,  but 
is  described  only  by  Swartz,  who  saw  trees  without  male  flow- 
ers or  fruit,  and  a  cone  much  mutilated.  The  definition  fol- 
lows :  ^ follis  qn'inis  longlssiwis  margine  scabrls,  strobilis  oblcngisy 
sqtmmis  apice  tnuicat'is.^  No  plate  could  of  course  be  added. 
It  grows  in  Hispaniola. 

The  second  division  contains,  at  we  have  said,  ten  species  : 
the  first,  is  the  P.  abies,  the  Norway  spruce  fir,  a  tree  well 
known.  PVom  it,  the  Burgundy  pitch  is  prepared.  The  P. 
alba,  the  white  spruce  fir,  so  called  from  its  bark,  is  more  hardy 
than  even  the  P.  strobus.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  fir  tribe,  producing,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  timber. 
Many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  might  be  adorned  and  bene- 
fited by  this  species.  The  P.  nigra  of  our  author  and  Aiton, 
the  black  spruce  fir,  furnishes,  equally  with  the  white,  the  ex- 
tract of  spruce  adapted  for  brewing  that  excellent  antiscorbutic, 
spruce-beer.  The  P.  rubra  does  not  occur  in  Linnaeus  or  Ai- 
ton. It  is  the  Newfoundland  red  pine,  and  may  be  seen  in 
Messrs.  Whately  and  Barrett's  nursery  at  Brompton.  P.  rubra, 
^foliis  solitariisy  subulatls  acumhuitis,  strobilis  oblongis  obtusis,  squa- 
7nis  rotundat'is  subUobis,  jnargkie  iJitegrlsJ 

.  The  P.  oriental  is  of  Linmeus  and  Tournefort  is  inserted  on 
the  authority  of  the  latter ;  and  the  plate  is  engraved  from  a 
copy  made  under  the  eye  of  the  original  describer.  The  P. 
picea,  the  silver  fir,  is  sulFiciently  knov»'n.  It  yields,  as  the  name 
implies,  pitch  ;  and,  by  Haller,  it  is  supposed  to  produce  the  best 
turpentine.  The  latter,  hov/ever,  is  extracted  from  a  species 
of  another  genus,  the  pistachia  tercbinthus.  'I'he  P.  balsamea 
is  also  well  kno^^ii ;  but  the  plantations  h«Y3  failed  ill  England 
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perhaps  from  too  great  warmth  or  richness  of  soil.  Wangenheim 
informs  us  that  it  grows  with  most  luxuriance  on  tlie  colder 
sides  of  mountains,  in  a  soil  mixed  with  clay  and  sand,  dry  and 
poor.  TJie  resin  of  this  tree  is  the  Canada  balsam,  though  some- 
times sold  for  balm  of  Gilead,  the  production  of  a  species  of 
amyris,  the  A.  Giieadensis.  The  Canada  pine,  P.  Canadensis,  af- 
fords no  subject  of  remark. 

The  P.  taxifolia,  the  Nootka  fir,  is  a  species  now  first  de- 
scribed. As  the  name  implies,  it  is  brought  from  the  western 
coasts  of  America.  In  its  general  habit,  it  resembles  the  P.  Ca- 
nadensis, and  was  brought  home  by  Mr.  Mcnzies,  who  sailed 
with  captain  Vancouver.  The  cones,  however,  were  mislaid ; 
and  we  are  informed  only  tliat  they  are  oblong.  It  is  defined 
^  foliis  solitariis  plains  intcgeniniis^  strobilis  Gblungis,  antherls  in- 
jlato-didyniisJ  The  P.  lanceolata  is  also  nev/.  It  was  brougl.t 
from  China  by  sir  George  Stanton,  though  it  was  apparently 
mentioned  byPlukenet;  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  botanist 
meaned  this  species,  as  he  does  not  mention  the  globular  strobili. 
The  definition  follows:  P.  1.  ^  folVts  solitariis  hmceolatis  plains pa^ 
icntihus^  strobilis  globosis^  sqtiauiis  acuminatis.^ 

The  third  division  contains  only  four  species,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  P.  larix,  the  larch.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  known 
to  be  extremely  durable  \  and  many  attempts  have  been  lately 
made  to  introduce  it,  as  an  ornamental  material,  into  more  ge- 
neral use. 

*  By  observation  made  on  tlie  strength  of  timber,  it  appears,  that 
a  beam  of  larch,  clear  and  free  from  knots,  and  every  other  imper- 
fection, especially  at  or  near  the  middle,  eleven  inches  square  an.d  six 
feet  and  a  half  long,  can  bear,  if  placed  horizontully  on  its  two  extre- 
mities, a  \yeight  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  suspended  to  the 
middle  of  it ;  and  that  it  can  bear  still  greater  weight  in  an  ol^lique 
position. 

*  It  is  from  P.  larix  that  the  true  Venetian  turpentine  is  extracted. 
This  substance  has  been  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance  near  Ly- 
ons in  France,  and  in  the  valley  of  St.  Martin,  near  Lucerne  in  Swit- 
zerland. But  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  inner  part  of  the  wood  of 
this  tree  yields  a  pure  gum,  scarcely  inferior  in  qualities  to  the  Ara- 
bian gum.  In  the  Russian  empire  this  has  been  received  into  the 
shops,  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Orenburgh  gum,  an  ajjpellatioii 
extremely  improper,  as  Pallas  justly  observes,  Orenburgh  being  very 
distant  from  the  Uralensian  forests,  where  the  gum  is  collected.  The 
largest  and  handsomest  larch  I  have  ever  seen  is  at  Stratlieldsay,  tlie 
seat  of  lord  Rivers.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  six  fec?t  in  circumfe- 
rence, at  the  height  of  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  and  ii) 
proportion  quite  to  the  top.  Its  branciies  rest  on  the  ground,  exr 
tending  over  a  space  forty  feet  in  diameter,  \\  was  planted  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  nurseryman,  of  Kenning- 
ton-common,  A  peculiar  boletus  draws  its  nourishment  from  P.Lirix^ 
and  hence  has  acquired  the  trivial  name  of  laricinus. 
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The  P.  pendula  of  our  author  and  Aiton  shows  itself  chiefly 
in  the  cold  mcruntiilnous  parts  of  North  America,  from  the  45^ 
N.  latitude.  Its  native  soil  is  a  rich  clay,  mixed  with  sand  ;  and 
it  grows  to  a  tall  strong  tree,  whose  wood  is  said  to  be  durable. 
The  P.  microcarpa  our  author  thinks  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
characterised,  ^  foliisfasciculatis  decidiiis,  strobilis  subrotundis  pau- 
cijlorisy  squamis  injlcxis,  bracteolis  ellipt'icis  obtuse  acuminatis^ 

*  Miller  mentibrfe  three  varieties  of  P.  larix.  The  first  of  which, 
he  says,  is  a  native  of  America,  and  must  be  our  P.  pendula  ;  and  the 
second,  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Siberia,  is  probably 
the  variety  growing  at  Si  on  House,  alluded  to  in  my  description  of 
P.  pendula.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  his  third 
variety  called  larix  Chinensis,  all  the  trees  being  now  dead.'     p.  54'. 

*  This  species  is  very  scarce  in  England,  but  would  be  a  great  or-, 
nament  to  the  finest  plantatior»s.  The  only  tree  of  any  size  I  have 
seen  is  at  Whitton,  where  it  was  planted  by  John  duke  of  Argyll, 
and  which  has  a  remarkably  beautiful  appearance  in  the  summer,  be- 
ing covered  with  a  great  number  of  bright  purple  cones.  The  speci- 
men from- which  the  figure  was  taken  came  from  that  tree.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  species,  the  cones  being  much  smaller  than  those  of 
P.  pendula.  Upon  examining  the  tv/o  trees  very  accurately,  I  am  in- 
clined to  suppose  them  really  distinct  :  besides  the  smallness  of  the 
cones,  they  differ  essentially  in  the  figure  of  the  bracteolx.  The  cones 
of  both  are  sent  from  America  annually  to  Mr.  Loddige,  one  under 
the  name  of  the  black,  and  the  other  of  the  red  larch.  He  has  a  large 
plantation  of  fine  healthy  trees  of  each  sort  about  eighty  feet  high, 
which  produce  many  cones  every  year;  and  although  they  grow  close 
to  each  other,  the  cones  always  remain  distinct.  There  are  two  trees 
growing  at  Sion  House  under  the  name  of  the  Siberian  larch,  which 
I  make  no  doubt  were  brought  from  America,  and  appear  to  be  P. 
microcarpa.'     p.  58. 

The  last  species  of  this  division  is  the  P.  cedrus,  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  long  since  introduced  into  botanical  systems.  There 
is  a  singularity  in  this  tree,  vi%,  that^  when  a  branch  is  cut  ofr, 
the  remaining  part  becomes  loose,  and  if  the  bark  which  covers 
it  be  struck  smartly  with  a  hammer,  the  knot  leaps  out.  The 
tree  requires  a  wet,  rather  than  a  dry,  soil  •,  and,  though  it  spreads 
widely,  is  not  lofty.  Seven  of  the  original  trees  on  Mount  Le- 
banon, we  are  told,  remain,  and  are  of  immense  size,  the  trunk  of 
the  largest  being  nine  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  day  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, a  solemn  feast  is  held  on  the  mount,  styled  the  Feast 
of  the  Cedars.  Mr.  Lambert  thinks  the  wood  only  an  indifferent 
sort  of  deal,  and  that  the  account  of  its  properties,  as  durable, 
and  capable  of  preserving  the  objects  it  contained  from  moths 
and  worms,  was  probably  referable  to  some  other  tree.  No 
plate  is  added,  as  the  species  is  so  accurately  illustrated  by  Eh- 
ret's  figures.  This  is  a  very  insufficient  excuse,  in  a  work  so 
splendid  as  the  present  j   and,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lambert's 
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suppositions^  the  cedar  shavings  will  still  preserve  woollens  from 
moths. 

The  additional  species  is  styled  P.  dammara,  the  Amboyna 
pitch  pine,  the  dammara  alba  of  Rumphius,  noticed  also  by 
Ray.  Its  most  proper  place  is  near  the  A.  lanccolata.  Its  bo- 
tanical relatio>is  are  not  well  understood  ;  aiid  its  definition  con- 
sists only  of  a  descrijTtion  of  the  leaves,  the  only  parts  which- 
have  been  preserved  perfect.  P.  dammara,  ^  folils  oppositis,  ellip- 
tico-lanceolatis  striatisJ  Its  resin  is  white  and  pellucid  like  cry- 
stal, and  peculiarly  hard.  It  is  particularly  described  by  Rum- 
phius in  his  Flerbarium  Amboinense,  lib.  3.  cap.  x. ;  but  its  me- 
dicinal virtues  are  inconsiderable  cr  equivocal  j  and  the  powder 
is  used,  instead  of  sandarach,  as  pounce. 

Some  account  of  the  medicinal  and  other  uses  of  the  various 
substances  prepared  from  trees  of  the  genus  pinus,  by  Dr.  W. 
G.  Maton,  follov/s.  Though  the  turpentine  of  the  shops  be 
really  the  juice  of  a  species  of  pistachia,  yet  an  oil  of-  a  sii^iiiar 
nature  may  be  prepared  from  different  trees  of  the  genus  pinus. 
From  these,  however,  the  empyreumatic  oils  of  diilerent  con- 
sistence, known  by  the  names  of  tar  and  pitch,  are  prepared  ;  and 
the  result,  after  evaporation,  is  styled  resin,  or  colophony.  The 
Chio  turpentine  of  the  ancients  was  prepared  from  the  pistachia 
terebinthus.  Turpentine  is  certainly  a  warm  stimulant  and  di- 
uretic, but  of  doubtful  efficacy  as  an  expectorant — certainly  dan- 
gerous, when  there  is  any  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  the  bron- 
chial glands.  Externally,  like  all  other  stimulants,  it  cleans  foul 
ulcers.  The  ancients  flavoured  their  wines  with  turpentine. 
We  still  relish  a  similar  flavour  on  Frontignac  :  and  many,  who 
at  first  drank  spruce-beer  as  a  salutary  beverage,  contniue  it 
from  inclination. 

The  common  -turpentine,  styled  liquid  resin,  is  prepared  from 
the  Scotch  fir:  the  mode  of  extracting  it  is  copied  from  Du  Ha- 
mel,  and  its  use,  chiefly  in  external  applications,  properly  pointed 
out.  ' 

The  extract,  or  the  resin,  has  been  supposed  to  resem.bie  the 
balsamum  Peruvianum  and  Copaibse,  and  to  be  useful  in  gonor- 
rhoea ;  but  modern  practice  rejects  both  as  too  stimulating.  The 
oil  of  turpentine  is  the  most  active  preparation  of  the  medicine  j 
and  the  best  mode,  as  our  author  remarks,  of  exhibiting  it,  is 
with  honey  *,  but  equal  parts  may  be  combined  with  a  gentle 
heat,  instead  of  two  parts  of  the  honey  to  one  of  the  oil.  The 
following  remarks  merit  attention  ;  though  we  ovv'n,  that,  from 
experience,  we  think  the  oil  of  turpentine  useful  in  sciatica,  in- 
dependent of  its  action  on  the  urinary  organs. 

*  Its  use  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  originating  from  ulcerations  and 
obstructions  ^  in  those  organs,  is  unquestionable  ;   v/hich  is  perhaps 

- '  *  I  remember  a  remarkable  case  of 'hydatids  formed  in  the  kidneys,  which 
came  under  my  care  in  the  W'estniiiisun-  hyspital,  and  which  was  very  materially 
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more  than  can  be  said  of  its  alleged  virtues  in  other  complaints,  and 
of  those  there  are  many  for  which  medical  writers  of  different  ages 
have  extolled  the  advantages  of  exhibiting  turpentine.  Chcyne  re- 
commends it  as  a  perfect  cure  for  sciatica  ;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  offer  the  result  of  my  own  professional  experience,  its  effects  are  in 
few  instances  successful  for  the  removal  of  that  tormenting  disease  ; 
and  even  those  cases  which  I  have  seen  cured,  under  the  use  of  oil  of 
turpentine,  appeared  to  be  rather  of  the  symptomatic  than  of  the  idio- 
pathic kind.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  sciatic  nerve,  from 
Its  origin  and  course,  may  owe  some  of  its  morbid  affections  to  an  ob- 
structed ureter,  as  well  as  to  a  rheumatic  diathesis.  In  watching  the 
state  of  the  urinary  excretion  after  the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  in 
more  than  one  case  of  what  is  commonly  called  sciatica,  I  have  actu- 
ally witnessed  considerable  changes  produced  in  it,  and  ascertained 
the  pain  about  the  hip  to  be  mitigated  according  to  the  increased 
presumption  of  altered  action  in  the  ureter.  The  efficacy  of  oleum  tC' 
rebinthina  as  a  styptic  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  practitioners,  but 
I  have  not  myself  witnessed  any  decided  advantages  produced  by  it, 
and,  from  having  much  more  reason  to  confide  in  other  medicines  of 
that  class,  of  late  I  have  ceased  to  employ  it ;  though  in  uterine  dis- 
charges attending  cold,  enfeebled  habits,  the  more  stimulative  prepa- 
rations of  turpentine  may  certainly  be  exhibited  with  more  safety  than 
in  the  generality  of  diseases  for  which  they  are  said  to  be  calculated. 
As  a  diaphoretic,  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  complaints,  there  are  not 
wanting  authorities  for  the  employment  of  this  medicine,  but,  in  mo- 
dern practice,  it  is  rarely  rescrted  to.  Neither  have  the  solvent  ef- 
fects which  it  has  been  said  to  produce  (and  which  seem  to  have  been 
inferred  only  from  what  is  known  to  take  place  out  of  the  body)  on 
biliary  calculi  received  much  attention  in  the  present  day.  In  Ger- 
many, Norway,  and  some  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  essential 
oil  of  the  pine  is  frequently  used  as  a  remedy  for  lesions  of  tendons, 
and  for  bruises  in  general.  In  England,  this  remedy  has  repute  prin- 
cipally  am.ong  farriers,  but  the  recommendations  of  authors  so  di- 
stinguished as  Heister,  Platner,  and  Plenck,  certainly  entitle  it  to 
more  frequent  trial  in  chirurgical  cases.'     p.  70. 

Resin  is  chiefly  used  as  an  external  application  ;  and  tar,  as 
sych,  is  applied  only  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  for  cutaneous 
diseases  and  especially  tinea  capitis.  To  the  virtues  of  tar-wa- 
ter, as  usually  detailed,  Dr.  Matcn  adds  nothing  from  his  ov/n " 
observation.     It  is  now,  we  believe,  entirely  disused. 

The  preparation  of  pitch,  lampblack,  and  the  Laplander's 
bread,  made  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine,  are  next  described, 
but  offer  nothing  peculiarly  ncv/  or  important. 

The  P,Fumilio  affords  a  turpentine,  and  an  essential  oil  called 
oleum  templinum,  or  Krumholz  oil,  highly  commended  by  the 

relieved  by  oleum  tei-ebinthinpe  given  in  the  dose  of  about  eight  drops  every 
four  hours.  The  expulsion  of  the  hydatids  seemed  to  be  owing  principally  to 
the  medicine,  for  if  the  latter  tvas  omitted  for  a  few  days,  the  pain  of  the  loins,' 
dysurla,  and  general  distress  increased ;  and  on  resuming  it,  these  symptom.'? 
were  immediately  alleviated,  Vv'hilst  the  hydatids  were  vpided  in  augmented 
nun;bera,' 
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G-?rman  physicians  in  contusions,  rheuma'tisms,  and  gout.  It  is 
not  employed  in  this  country;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
it  preferable  to  common  turpentine  and  its  oil. 

The  kernels  of  the  stone  pine  (P.  cembra)  arc  used  for  all  the 
purposes  of  almonds ;  and  its  oil  is  the  balsamum  Carpathicum 
of  the  Germans,  resembling,  in  virtues,  the  Krumholz  oil. 

The  balm  of  Gilead  fir  produces  a  balsam  resembling  that  of 
Copaiba,  and  not  inferior,  it  is  supposed,  to  that  of  the  amyris 
Gileaclensis-  The  frankincense  is  said  to  be  the  concrete  re- 
sin of  the  Norway  spruce  fir  j  and  the  Burgundy  pitch  is  the 
boiled  resin  from  the  same  tree.  The  white  spruce  lir  affords 
the  salubrious  liquor  called  spruce-beer;  and  the  method  of  pre- 
paring it  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  To  make  a  cask  of  spruce  beer,  there  ouglit  to  be  a  boiler  large 
enough  to  hold  one-fourth  more.  This  is  to  be  filled  with  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  latter  begins  to  boil,  a  bundle  of  spruce  branches 
broken  into  pieces  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  boiler ;  the  bundle 
should  be  about  twenty-one  inches  round  at  the  place  of  ligature. 
The  water  is  to  be  kept  boiling  until  the  rind  becomes  easily  de- 
tachable from  the  branches,  and  whilst  this  process  is  going  on,  a 
bushel  of  oats  are  to  be  roasted  several  times  over  in  a  large  iron  pan, 
and  fifteen  sea-biscuits,  or,  instead  of  these,  tv/elve  or  fifteen  pounds 
oi  bread  cut  into  slices,  should  be  well  browned,  to  be  mixed  altoge- 
ther with  the  liquor  in  the  boiler.  The  branches  of  spruce  are  then 
to  be  taken  out,  and  the  fire  extinguished.  The  orits  and  bread  fall 
to  the  bottom.  The  leaves,  &c.  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor 
being  skimmed  off,  six  pints  of  molasses,  or  course  syrnp  of  sugar,  or, 
in  default  of  tliese,  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  brov.  n  sugar  are  to  be 
added.  This  mixture  should  be  immediately  turned  into  a  fresh  Port- 
v/ine  cask,  and,  if  it  be  intended  to  give  a  colour  to  the  beer,  the  dregs, 
and  from  fiVe  to  six  pints  of  the  wine,  may  be  left  in  the  cask.  Whilst 
tlie  liquor  remains  tepid,  half  a  pint  of  yeast  must  be  added,  and  briskly 
stirred  about,  in  order  to  incorporate  it  well  with  the  decoction,  after 
which  the  cask  is  to  be  filled  up  to  the  bunghole,  and  the  latter  left 
open.  The  liquor  VvuU  ferment  and  throw  off  a  good  deal  of  excre- 
mentitious  matter:  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  tliat  works  out,  the 
cask  is  to  be  replenished  with  some  of  the  same  decoction  kept  apart 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  bung-hole  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  spruce  remains  sharp  like  cyder;  but  if  it  be  intended 
to  drink  it  softer,  the  bung  must  not  be  put  in  until  the  fermentation 
is  over,  taking  care  to  replenish  the  cask  twice  a  day.'     p.  79. 

The  larch  afix)rds  the  best  turpentine  after  the  pistachia  ;  and 
it  has  attained  the  name  of  Venice  turpentine,-and  is  probably  a 
more  certain  diuretic.  Its  gum,  we  have  remarked,  resembles 
that  of  the  mimosa  Nilotica;  and,  in  June,  when  its  juices  are 
most  exuberant,  it  exudes  a  sv/eet  fluid  resembling  manna.  Its 
root  nourishes  a  fungus,  occasionally  used  as  an  emetic,  and  as  an 
application  tb  foul  ulcers — boletus  iariciuus-— but  wholly  disused 
in  this  countrv. 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Davis  of  Hommingsliam,  Wilts, 
relating  to  tlie  timber  yielded  by  the  various  species  of  pines, 
follows  \  which  we  can  scarcely  abridge.  The  Scotch  fir  he 
thinks  the  most  valuable  timber-tree,  and  tiie  spruce  fir  the 
next  in  order. 

An  extract  from  Mr.  Coxe's  Travels,  on  the  subject  of  Chris- 
tiana deal,  follows.  Deal  is  either  of  the  red  or  white  kind, 
and  furnished  by  the  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  respectively.  And 
this  very  splendid  and  instructive  volume  is  concluded  by  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Marsham  on  the  insects  destructive 
to  pines,  which  merits  the  attention  of  every  nursery-man.  We 
tieed  not,  after  this  full  account,  offer  any  particular  encomium 
on  the  work  :  our  attention  to  it  sufliciently  shows  the  estima- 
tion in  which  we  hold  it.  The  printing  is  splendid  \  and  the 
plates,  thirty-eight  in  number  (for  of  many  species  the  parts  are 
teo  large  to  be  comprised  in  a  single  plate),  are  executed  with 
great  precision,  accuracy,  and  elegance.  It  is  singular  that  the 
representation  of  one  species  should  be  omitted  because  its  fi- 
gure occurs  in  Ehret,  whose  work  is  by  no  means  common. 


Art.  11. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Gilbert  Wakefield^  B.A.  ^c. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  L  ivritten  by  himself  a  neiv  Edition ^ 
nuith  his  latest  CorrectionSy  and  Notes  by  the  Editors.  To  ivhieh 
is  siibjoinedy  an  Appendix  of  original  Letters. — Vol,  IL  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Eirst  Volume.  With  an  Appendix y  consisting 
chiefly  of  orivinnl  Letters  and  Papers.  Svo.  \l.  \s.  Boards. 
Johnson.     1804. 


WE  open  these  volumes  with  intermingled  sentiments  of 
pleasure,  mortification,  and  regret.  The  subject  of  this  bio- 
graphy was  no  stranger  to  us :  on  the  contrary,  we  knew  him 
well ;  we  knew  him  in  all  his  greatness  and  his  littleness,  his 
virtues  and  his  foibles,  his  good  and  his  evil  •,  and  the  pages  of 
this  journal  have  occasionally  been  enriched  v/ith  the  best  and 
purest  streams  of  his  erudition.  In  mental  powers  and  classical 
attainments,  in  stern  inflexible  integrity,  and  a  firm  undeviating 
belief  in  the  pages  of  revelation,  to  the  support  of  which  his 
noblest  and  most  consolatory  studies  were  directed,  he  was  an 
ornament  to  his  country,  and  an  honour  to  the  generation  in 
which  he  lived.  But  he  wanted  a  knowledge  of  life  and  man- 
ners— he  wanted  a  knowledge  even  of  the  modern,  history  of 
man — he  Vv^anted  that  grace  and  polish,  both  of  style  and  senti- 
ment, which  can  alone' give  dignity  to  controversial  discussion, 
and  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  open  hostility  and  rancour. 
He .  had  only  beheld  tne  world  from  his  own  closet : — ^lie  knew 
nothing  of  mankind,  but  fi:om  speculative  contemplation:,  he  was, 
in  every  respect,  ill  qualified  for  political  pursuits ;  and  we  speak 
from  his  own  information^  when  we  assert  that  they  not  only 
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constituted  a  subject  whicli  was  naturally  irksome  to  him,  but 
in  which  he  never  professionally  engaged  till  ion.g  after  he  had- 
reached  the  meridian  of  life.  Almost  all,  therefore,  that  he  did 
in  this  line,  v/as  wrong :  his  principles  were  unquestionably  cor- 
rect and  unirapeachuble  \  for  they  were  drawn  from  tiie  best  and 
purest  of  sources;  and,  had  they  been  otherwise,  they  would  have 
had  no  admission  into  his  heart  j  but  he  often  drew  from  them 
erroneous  conclusions  :  he  made  no  allowance  for  the  intiicacies 
and  contradictions  of  high  pohtical  stations,  for  the  snares  of 
oiBce,  for  the  occasional  necessity  of  disguise,  and  even  artifice : 
the  Gordian  knot  was,  in  his  estimation,  to  be  abruptly  cut, 
but  never  slowly  unravelled ;  and  if  good  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  itself  without  the  admixture  of  evil,  it  was  not  to 
be  accomplished  at  all.  There  is  no  science  in  the  world  so  apt 
to  enkindle  the  passions  of  the  most  temperate,  as  that  of  politics : 
but  Mr.  Wakefield  was  not  one  of  the  most .  temperate ;  his 
feelings  were  at  all  times  irritable;  he  could  seldom  sufficiently  re- 
press himself  in  discussions  with  his  own  friends,  and  upon  points 
of  but  trivial  importance.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,- 
when  once  he  had  launched  abroad  into  the  new  and  agitated 
ocean  of  politics,  that  he  would  evince  a  cool  and  di-passionate 
command  of  temper,  v/hich  he  had  seldom  discovered  on  5.ny 
other  occasion.  We  earnestly  wish  we  could  throw  a  veil  over 
the  whole  of  this  period  of  his  history.  No  man,  with  the  best, 
principles  imaginable,  ever  exhibited  more  imprudence  in  their 
application :  his  intemperate  ardour  at  length  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  government ;  he  was  pursued  with  a  rigour,  which, 
v/hatever  may  have  been  its  justice,  ought,  perhaps,  in  consi- 
deration of  his  numerous  and  energetic  virtues,  and  the  high- 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  literatiu-e, 
to  have  been  mitigated ;  and  he  fell  eventually  a  sacrifice  to  the 
vhidictive  arm  of  the  law,  exercised  with  unmitigated  severity 
upon  a  frame  too  irritable  to  sustain  so  violent  a  stroke. 

But  we  are  ourselves  uTiting  a  history,  instead  of  examining 
a  history  already  written.  The  Mem.oirs  before  us  consist  of 
two  parts  :  the  first  comprising  the  account  of  LIr.  Wake  field's ' 
own  fife  published  by  himself  in  1792;  and  the  second,  of 
matter  added  by  the  present  editors,  Mr.  John  Towill  Rutt  and 
Mr.  Arnold  Wainewright,  who  dedicate  their  labours  t.i  the  rev, 
Thomas  Wakefield,  B.  A.  vicar  of  Richmond,  in  Surrey,  and 
brother  to  the  subject  of  the  present  work.  Upon  the  formei; 
part  of  these  memoirs  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  us  ta 
dwell,  since  we  have  already  given  an  ample  account  of  it  in  a 
prior  number*;  we  shall,  therefore,  only  observe  that  it  haa 
been  occasionally  revised  by  the  author  himself,  who  intended, 
had  his  life  been  spared,  to  have  reprinted  it  with  the  posterior 

*  See. Critical  Revie^A',  Vol.Iixvi.  \}.  G'^. 
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events  \A'hicl\  had  attached  to  hlin  ;  that  the  \vhole  has  been  rc- 
nrranged  into  chapters,  with  a  trifling  variation  from  the  original 
order ;  that  the  editors  have  incidentally  added  a  few  manu- 
script notes,  which  were  found  among  Mr.  Wakefield's  papers, 
and  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  the  places  in  which  they 
now  make  their  respective  appearance  ;  and  that  several  others 
have  been  added  by  themselves,  which,  they  tell  us, 

*  are  designed  to  shew  the  validity  and  justice  of  opinions  which 
he  strenuously  maintained,  but  which  many  might  be  disposed  to  re- 
gard as  the  vague  effusions  of  a  retired  scholar,  unacquainted  with 
the  world,  and  therefore  but  ill  qualified  to  fonu  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  manners  and  practices  of  those  engaged  in  more  active  scenes. 
On  these  occasions,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  quote 
such  writers,  and  those  almost  exclusively,  as  will  be  acknowledged 
of  unquestionable  authority.  For  obvious  reasons,  those  have  been 
preferred  who,  in  their  general  principles  of  politics  and  religion,  ma- 
terially differed  from  Mr.  Wakefield.'     Vol.  i.  p.x. 

This  difference^  however,  we  have  seldom  noticed  in  the  cur- 
vsory  survey  we  have  taken  of  this  volume.  The  notes,  on  the 
contrary,  appear  chiefly  to  be  selected  from  Milton,  Paley,  Jor- 
tin,  Disney,  Lindsey,  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Benjamin  Franklin ; 
with  all  of  whom  Mr.  Wakefield  coincided  upon  most  questions, 
snd  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  friendship.  These  notes,  moreover,  are  for  the  most 
part  upon  the  common  and  hackneyed  subject  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  similar  topics  of  public  notoriety,  and  might  have  been 
spared  without  any  loss  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  Appendix,  containing  letters 
written  by  the  author  between  the  years  1778  and  1792  inclu- 
sively, now  first  presented  to  the  public ;  and  of  which  the 
greater  number  have  been  communicated  to  the  editors  by  the 
rev.  Dr.  Gregory,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  This  is  to 
Us  by  far  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  entire  work.  The  letters 
were  written  when  Mr.  Wakefield  was  a  }^ung  man,  and  several 
of  them  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  academic  studies. 
They  discover,  in  a  very  high  degreej  an  ardent  thirst  after 
knowledge,  with  a  rooted  and  pre-eminent  attachment  to  sacred 
literature ;  great  ingjenuousness  of  heart ;  a  stern  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, tliat  no  temptation  could  seduce  ;  and,  in  a  measure  that 
will  be  little  conjectured  by  those  who  only  knew  him  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  a  modest  diffidence  of  opinion,  an  ardent 
desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  abilities  of  others,  a  warm  and 
animated  patriotism,  and  a  candid  and  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  motives  of  those  who  differed  from  him  upon  disputed 
points.  W^e  shall  endeavour  to  verify  these  observations  by  a 
few  extracts  from  the  letters  themselves. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  desirable  opening  occurred  to 
him,  bv  the  death  of  the  master  of  Brewood  school  in  Stafford-! 
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s!ilre_,  which  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  fill ;  but  having  al- 
ready departed,  in  several  of  his  religious  sentiments,  from  the 
<loctrines  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  had  conscientiously 
determined  upon  subscribing  them  no  more,  whatever  might  be 
the  loss  he  should  sustain.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution, 
his  first  object  was  to  learn  whether  subscription  were  a  con- 
dition demanded  by  the  trustees ;  he  was  answered  that  it  was 
not ;  and,  by  pursuing  an  active  canvass,  he  had  every  prospect 
of  being  put  into  possession  of  what  was  then  the  utmost  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition.  He  at  length  discovered,  hov/ever,  that 
he  had  been  misinformed,  and  that  a  subscription  of  the  Articles 
v.'Lis  a  condition  peremptorily  imposed  by  the  founder  of  the 
c'hool.  He  instantly  relinquished  so  desirable  a  prospect,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  a  friend  who  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  that  he  might  subscribe  with  a  safe  conscience. 

*  Dear  sir,  Richmond,  Surry,  Oct.  22,  1778. 

*  You  are  too  scrupulous  in  apologizing  for  your  delay  :  the  very 
acknowledgement  is  with  me  a  sufficient  apology ;  because  I  also  am 
in  the  body. 

*  The  same  maturity  of  deliberation  that  determined  me  to  acqui- 
esce in  so  decisive  a  resolution  some  time  ago,  makes  me  less  liable  to 
be  influenced  on  a  sudden,  even  by  the  most  plausible  and  rational  re- 
monstrances. I  give  my  judgement  on  Powell's  Sermon  with  much 
diffidence,  it  is  so  long  since  I  read  it,  and  I  have  it  not  by  me  :  all 
I  can  recollect  of  the  matter  is,  that  his  argumen':  appeared  to  me 
then  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  rather  calculated  to  evade  than  de- 
termine the  debate.  However,  if  at  the  best  every  man  subscribe  in 
a  different  and  indecisive  sense,  there  is  in  my  opinion  no  alternative  ; 
let  such  articles  be  abohshed ;  that  subscription  is  an  absurdity  and 
a  snare :  and,  if  it  exclude  any  from  the  church,  will  exclude  only 
the  deserving. 

*  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  the  unequivocal  language,  of 
Scripture  gives  us  reason  to  expect  a  mucli  more  flourishing  and  ex- 
tensiva  reign  of  Clirist  tlian  we  now  see :  and  if  thsy  who  are  of  full 
age  refuse  to  act  conformably  to  their  superior  knowledge,  in  leaving 
the  first  principles  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  going  on  unto  per- 
fection, they  counteract  the  designs  of  God,  who  raised  them  up  as 
hglits  in  their  generation,  and  obstruct  the  furtherance  of  the  uni- 
versal kingdom  of  his  son. 

*  As  to  our  church  and  nation  in  particular,  I,  though  no  visio- 
nary, am  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  indifterence,  ve- 
nality, or  licentiousness  of  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  amongst  us, 
without  some  unexpected  revolution  to  rouse  us  from  our  insensibility, 
will  draw  down  a  signal  vengeance  for  the  abuse  of  the  many  blessings 
we  have  enjoyed,  with  so  much  greater  advantages  and  so  much  better 
knowledge  than  any  other  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  latitude  I 
allow  myself,  I  freely  allow  to  others.  Happy  the  man  who  is  not 
condemned  by  his  ov/n  conscience  ;  happy  tlie  man  who,  wliikt  he 
rhinketh  that  he  standeth,  takes  heed  kst  he  fall. 

*  The  apwstk  says,  If  any  man  say  untp  you,  this  'n  ofiered  in  sa- 
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crifice  unto  idols,  eat  not:  i.e.  If  any  man  inform  you  (or  if  you 
tliink)  that  these  Articles  arc  partly  irratio;»al  and  partly  antichristian^ 
subscribe  not.  Besides,  had  1  opportunity,  I  think  it  mlc^ht  be 
shewn,  that  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  at  least,  according  to  my  ap- 
prehension, the  same  argument  would  have  holden  good  against  a  re- 
uuncintion  of  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

*  On  Wednesday  I  received  a  letter  which  determined  my  fate  \\ith 
respect  to  Brev.ood.  I  had  bi^en  given  to  understand,  from  what  ap- 
p<?:ired  to  me  the  best  authonty,  that  subscription  was  not  necessary- 

.  to  an  introduction  to  the  mastership.  In  consequence  of  this,  my 
fneuds,  and  among  the  rest  ********,  interested  themselves  so 
much  in  my  behalf,  that  I  find  there  was  the  most  flattering  prospect 
of  success.  But  a  second,  and  an  unquestionable  information  has 
convinced  me  that  subscription  is  indispensable,  which  of  course  ne- 
cessitates me  to  relinquish  all  further  expectation.  This  I  must  con- 
fess chagrined  me  not  a  little,  as  that  appointment  would  have  been 
a  comfortable  settlement  for  life.     But  thus  it  must  be. 

*  I  am  chiefly  sorry  to  have  given  my  friends  so  much  fruitless 
trouble  ;  though  the  kindness  in  reality  be  equally  great  on  tlxeir 
part,  and  the  oliigation  on  mine.  I  go  next  week  to  a  curacy  at 
J^iverpool,  where  I  shall  endeavour  to  discharge  my  pastoral  duty  to 
the  best  advantage,  well  knowing  how  much  a  blameless  character  is 
preferable  to  the  purest  speculation,  and  that  all  knowledge  without 
ckar'tiy  availeth  nothing. 

'  The  praises  you  so  liberally  bestow,  liowever  undeserved,  cannot 
but  give  me  great  satisfaction,  when  I  reflect  on  the  man  who  bestows 
them.  Whatever  I-may  once  have  bedn,  my  unsettled  situation  and 
perplexity  of  mind  have  so  much  hindered  and  embarrassed  me  of 
late,  that  I  am  now,  at  best,  but  stationary.  I  have  found,  especially, 
so  httle  opportunity  of  pursuing  my  classical  studies  that  our  Alma 
Mater,  who  dismissed  me  with  approbation,  would  nov/  scarce  ac- 
'  knowledge  her  degenerated  son. 

Toy  f  r^roi  fj.sv  eTrs^Tte,  &c, 

*  I  beg  my  complimicnts  to  *****  *,  and  am,  with  great  respect, 

'  Your  much  obhged  friend, 

*  And  very  humble  servant, 

*  Gilbert  Wakefield. 

*  P.  S.   I  am  told  Liverpool  is  a  convenient  situation  for  procuring  . 
a  few  pupils.     I  wish  I  may  not  be  deceived  in  my  expectation.' 
Vol.  i.  p.  381. 

The  name  of  this  correspondent  of  Mr.  Wakefield  we  know- 
not  ;  but,  in  the  following  note  of  the  present  editors,  there  is  a 
sneer  and  insinuation  against  him,  which  we  cannot  suffer  to  pass 
without  reprehension  ;  and  which  is  equally  derogatory  to  their 
own  character  as  men  of  candour,  and  to  that  of  Mr.  Wakefield, 
since  the  person  to  whom  it  alludes  was  his  confidential  friend. 
'  We  have  understood,'  say  they,  '  that  this  gentleman,  ax 
7night  not  imreasonahly  he  expected^  afterwards  obtained  consider- 
able preferment.  Sic  itur  ad  astral  Vol.  i.  p.  378.  'i'a  point 
out  such  a  passage  is  sufficient-,  it  requires  no  comment. 
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We  make  no  apology  for  inserting  the  following  letter:  the 
sentiments  contained  in  it  do  credit  to  the  writer,  and,  wc  be- 
lieve, will  be  universally  acceded  to  by  our  readers. 

*  Mr.  Wakefield  to  tlie  rev.  Mr.  Gregory. 
*  Dear  sir,  Warnngton,  Feb.  27,  1780. 

*  I  seize  one  of  my  first  intervals  of  pcac^  and  recollection  to  ac- 
knowdedge  your  last  favour  and  services.  Indeed,  I  perceive  myself 
engaged  iii  such  a  variety  of  business,  that  I  can  hardly  find  leisure 
for  the  indulgence  of  one  of  the  most  pleasing,  occupations  of  life — ;• 
a  communication  with  friendly  and  intelligent  correspondents.  And 
yet,  I  beheve,  this  embarrassment  is  chiefly  of  my  own  creating ;  as 
I  never  lose  sight  of  my  grand  object,  improvement  in  theplogy  ;  or 
rather  pursue  it  with  unrelaxing  perseverance  ;  though  the  avocations 
of  my  appointment  here  are  on  several  accounts  very  irksome,  and 
\\'ould  be  so  in  a  much  greater  degree,  if  they  were  not  happly  tem- 
pered by  some  alleviating  circumstances. 

*  What  I  wish  is,  to  see  a  fair  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  an  unprejudiced  display  of  its  precepts,  as  they  are,  independent 
of  system,  and  laboured  expositions,  as  the  grand  essential  to  the  rec- 
tification of  speculative  error,  and  the  establishment  of  some  tolerable 
iHiiformity  of  opinion.  When  I  say  speculative,  I  include  something 
more  than  is  generally  apprehended  from  that  term  ;  as  I  am  well 
persuaded,  that  there  is  no  rehgious  truth,  unconnected  with  an  up- 
right and  honourable  practice. 

*  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  advancement  in  this  most  important 
walk  of  literature,  and  make  no  doubt  that  your  enquiries  will  be 
productive  of  utility  to  others  and  permanent  satisfaction  to  yourself. 
You  will  be  cautious  in  your  application  of  the  term  natural  religion  : 
it  is  a  dangerous  and  indeterminate  expression.  What  are  we  to  un- 
derstand by  it  ?  Either  religious  truth  as  discoverable  by  unassisted 
reason  :  or  as  actually  discovered  by  it  prior  to  the  promulgation  of 
Christianity.  In  the  latter  acceptation,  we  must  seek  for  it  in  the 
writings  of  the  pagan  world,  where  it  will  not  appear  to  very  great 
advantage,  though  investigated,  more  or  less,  by  some  of  the  most  sa- 
gacious and  comprehensive  minds  that  ever  illuminated  human  hfe. 
If  we  adhere  to  the  former  sense,  we  may,  indeed,  draw  out  a  system, 
apparently  the  result  of  unenlightened  reason,  and  unconnected  with 
revealed  wisdom.  But  when  we  consider  how  much  our  faculties 
have  been  expanded  by  an  early  and  unceasing  intercourse  witli  the 
subhme  precepts  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  how  much  we 
owe  to  that  source,  though  we  be  not  sensible  of  our  obligation,  and 
cannot  disentangle  mere  natural  from  revealed  knowledge,  with  all 
our  ingenuity  and  caution  :  when  we  consider  this,  we-shall  be  at  a 
loss  in  what  to  acquiesce  as  the  suggestions  of  solitary  reason,  and 
shall  not  extend  the  hmits  of  natural  religion  beyond  the  discoveries 
of  heathen  writers. 

'  Nor  docs  the  word  reason  appear  to  me  quite  unexceptionable,  as 
commonly  used,  when  opposed  to  revelation.     In  what  situation  do 
we  think  mankind  would  at  this  moment  be,  independant  of  all  reve- 
lation ?     Those  notions  of  a  future  state,  being  of  a  God,  &c.  arj  in    . 
my  opinion  hereditary^  though  demonstrabW  when  once  known  and 
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properly  considered  :  for  the  human  mind  does  not  seem  to  differ  from 
the  faculties  of  brutes  so  mucli  iii  native  strength  as  in  a  capacity  of 
cultivation.  I  hope  you  will  persist  in  your  plan,  as  it  is  well  worthy 
of  your  diligence  and  abilities. 

*  My  wife  is  now  well  again,  and  desires  her  comphments.  I  wish 
I  could  say  as  much  for  the  civllhy  of  her  little  one.  But  alas  !  he 
is  at  present  of  "  a  slow  speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue  ;  "  which 
words,  by  the  by,  gave  rise  to  Voltaire's  flippant  remark  upon  the 
hesitancy  of  impostors — "  Moses  m  hegayQit-il  pas  ?  " 

*  When  can  we  see  you  for  a  few  days  ?  1  have  no  immediate  in- 
tention of  visiting  your  quarters. 

*  Believe  me  yours, 
*  With  great  sincerity  and  regard, 

'  Gilbert  Wakefield.'     Vol.  i.  p.  391. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  step  forward,  to  add  the 
following  paragraph,  closely  connected  with  it,  and  which  is 
well  worth  insertion.  It  occurs  in  a  subsequent  letter,  written 
to  the  same  gentleman,  September  10,  1784. 

*  You  mistake  my  favourite  study  ;  which  is  not  polemical  divinity 
but  divinity  itself;  which  is  quite  another  thing.  Cat  touts  autre 
chose,  as  Mr.  Maty  says.     And  the  reason   why  I  never  took  dny 

pleasure  in  moral  ethics-,  he  calls  them,  and  would  not  give  one 

penny  for  all  the  morality  in  the  v/orld,  is,  because  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  virtue  and  immortality  but  in  revelation  :  and  therefore  1 
could  never  see  any  advantage  from  moral  writings,  though  you  point 
out  so  many.  Give  me  that  edification  and  those  hopes  which  I  find 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  let  others  find  theirs  where  they  can.'  Vol.  i. 
F.512. 

His  opinion  of  the  credibility  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  passage,  which  also  occurs  in 
a  letter  to  the  rev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Gregory,  of  the  date  of 
May  30,  1800.— 

*  The  argument  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic  oeconomy  is  reducible  to 
a  smaller  compass,  and  may  be  proved  from  the  Christian  :  the  labour, 
therefore  is  but  one.  If  Christianity  be  true,  the  truth  of  Judaism  is 
immediately  and  of  necessity  inferred.  Would  Christ  quote  the  writ- 
ings of  an' impostor  ?  Would  he  give  his  testiir.ony  to  a  lie  ?  Would 
God  have  commissioned  an  impostor  to  appear  in  glory  with  Elias, 
and  to  communicate  to  his  Son  his  approaching  siifTerings  ?  You  will 
evidently  perceive,  by  this  brief  account,  upon  v/hat  grounds  I  would 
combat  the  adversary.  This  way  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  ad- 
visable by  far. 

*  At  tlie  same  time  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  independent  at- 
testations to  the  Jewish  revelation,  internal  and  external,  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  command  the  acquiescence  of  any  prudent  man 
who  will  acquaint  himself  with  them.  No  evidence  of  this  kind 
amounts  to  mathematical  demonstration  :  it  is  all  that  the  most  scru- 
pulous sceptic  has  a  right  to  claim,  if  it  be  highly  probable  :  no  his- 
torical evidence  can  be  greater,  and  good  argume;3  might  be    offered 
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against  tlie  propriety  of  any  greater  in  religion^  v4uch  respects  tlie 
conduct  of  a  rational  and  probationary  creature. . 

*  Not,  however,  that  I  should  think  myself  obliged  to  accept  as 
authentic  history,  every  fact  recorded  in  the  canonical  books  of  the 
Qld  Testament,  And  yet  perhaps  no  general  rule  could  be  laid  down 
in  this  case,  concerning  what  should  be  rejected,  and  what  received  : 
and  ever)'-  man  would  differ  according  to  his  different  apprehensions 
of  the  subject.  To  give  an  instance.  It  is  related  (Joshua  x.  12 — 15) 
that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua.  Sup- 
posing the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  only  to  have  been  suspended, 
every  particle  of  loose  matter  on  the  surface  must  have  been  mii-acu- 
lously  detained  in  its  position  at  that  time,  or  the  centrifugal  force 
would  have  carried  it  away  from  its  place :  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  miracle  and  its  end.  God,  in  au- 
thenticating his  last  and  best  revelation,  was  not  %o  profuse  (if  we  may 
so  speak)  of  his  exertions.  All  the  mighty  works  of  his  Bon  were 
benevolent  in  their  object,  and  important  in  their  end.  Besides  the 
context  shews  this  particular  of  the  relation  to  be  extracted  from  au- 
other  book,  probably  a  collection  of  poetical  pieces ;  and  as  the 
battle  evidently  appears  to  have  commenced  early  in  the  morning, 
and  might  continue  through  the  day,  the  author  of  the  work  re- 
ferred to,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  by  a  sublime  am- 
phtication,  not  unusual  in  the  figurative  raptures  of  eastern  poetry, 
magnified  the  appearance  of  those  luminaries  from  the  beginning  of 
the  battle  to  the  end,  into  a  suspension  of  their  course  in  the  midst  of 
heaven.'     Vol.  i.  p.  402. 

It  might  have  been  observed  by  our  editors,  that  Mr.  "Wake- 
field is  not  the  author  of  this  explanation  of  the  passage  ;  which 
has  been  frequently  advanced  by  prior  commentators  on  the 
sacred  v^ritings,  and  especially  by  Herder,  in  his  Geist  dcr  Ehra- 
'ischen  Poesie,  band  II. 

We  have  said,  and  upon  personal  knowledge,  that  Mr. "Wake- 
field was  never  fond  of  politics  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life : 
and  the  only  passages  which  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  course 
of  these  letters  as  possessing  the  remotest  reference  to  such  a 
subject,  are  one  or  two  upon  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
which  we  cannot  wonder  at  that  he  should  have  abominated,  and 
the  three  following  : — 

*  Though  Kue  do  not  interest  ourselves t  as  some  do,  In  the  political 
MANCEuvREs  of  the  day,  we  must  both  lament  the  unhappy  lot  of  the 
Royal  George,  I  unexpectedly,  and  without  notice,  read  that  article 
in  the  newspapers,  and  never  felt  such  an  oppression  of  sympathy, 
and  dismay  as  at  that  moment.'     Vol.  i.  p.  476. 

*  Much  good  may  your  American  appointments  do  you  !  I  think 
no  emoluments,  no  p'ost^  that  could  be  given  me  there,  tvould  induce  me 
to  migrate  from  my  native  spot.  Depend  upon  it,  there  ivill  he  no  such 
doings  ill  that  latitude,  as  there  nonv  are  in  Old  England,  for  many  genera-, 
iions.  And  yet  you,  as  a  single  man,  may  reasonably  find  yourself 
disposed  to  encounter  many  hazards,  v/hich  would  not  be  so  suitable 
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to  my  associated  condition  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  you  were  revolving 
in  some  sphere,  where  your  powers  of  usefulness  might  be  more  ex- 
tensively and  efficaciously  diffused.*     Vol.  i.  p.  485. 

*  As  Mr.  Pitt  has  risen  in  your  opinion,  he  has  proportionably  sunk 
in  mine.  I  pronounced,  from  his  first  speeches  I  ever  saw,  that  he 
would  never  be  a  great  man.  They  exhibited  the  caution,  the  pre- 
cision, the  coldness  of  a  gray-haired  orator :  unattended  by  the  bold 
luxuriances,  the  bright-eyed  fancy,  the  general  characteristics  of 
youthful  genius.  Besides,  that  absurd  stateliness  of  manners,  which 
will  command  respect,  but  never  gain  love  ;  those  symptoms  of  an 
immoderate  self-opinion,  visible  in  his  exterior  ever  since  I  knew  him  ; 
his  fondness  for  courtly  honours,  are  properties  incompatible  with  a 
truly  great  and  amiable  mind.  For  my  part,  it  seems  to  me  highly 
disgraceful  that  so  young  and  inexperienced  a  man  should  direct  a  na- 
tion, and  monopohse  its  first  offices,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  vene- 
rable and  able  characters.  His  integrity  ii,  I  dare  say^  unimpeachable* 
Vol.i.  p.  505. 

To  one  party  of  the  nation,  this  character  and  prediction  con- 
cerning the  present  minister  will  evince  a  greater  shrewdness  of 
political  judgement  than  usually  belongs  to  the  recluse  scholar, 
and  those  who  only  contemplate  the  busy  world  from  their 
study-window.  The  concluding  sentence  (and  many  others  of 
a  similar  complexion  might  be  added,  if  it  were  necessary) 
proves  that  the  writer  was  at  this  period  possessed  of  more  can- 
dour, and  a  more  dulcified  temperament,  than  he  often  exhi- 
bited in  subsequent  life.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he 
should  have  then  commanded  a  greater  portion  of  general  es- 
teem. From  a  letter  of  an  intimate  friend  to  him,  we  learn  that 
the  bishop  of  Chester  (now  bishop  of  London)  kindly  inquired 
after  him,  and  lamented  his  dissent  from  the  church  :  and  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  correspondence  with  the  bishop 
of  LandafF,  and  more  especially  with  the  late  venerable  bishop  of 
Carlisle;  as  also  with  his  old  colleagues,  the  bishops  of  Lincoln 
and  of  Norwich,  whom  he  afterwards  accused  of  having  de- 
serted him.  Yet,  even  at  this  period,  he  seems  to  have  given  oc- 
casional tokens  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  natural  infirmity, 
and  had  the  ingenuousness  to  acknowledge  it. 

*  My  ennu'f  and  peevishness,*  says  he,  *  or  rather  frowardness  of 
head,  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I  could  not  by  any  means  assure  my- 
•elf  of  completing  this  letter  when  I  first  began  it.*     Vol.  i.  p.  408. 

And  again,  in  another  letter : — 

*  But  I  cannot  congratulate  my>self  upon  such  rare  endowments. 
My  head  is  coy  and  capricious,  soon  fatigued  and  soon  confused,  and 
requires  to  be  courted  into  good  humour  by  every  possible  expedient.' 
VQl.i.  p.  423. 

In  like  manner,  in  a  third  letter : — ^ 
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*  You  will  see  that  I  pathetically  touch  upon  this  topic  in  my  pte** 
face ;  and  give  that  degree  of  castigation  to  the  reviewers,  which  I 
hope  you  will  not  disapprove.  I  express  myself  in  terms  of  modera- 
tion ;  because  I  cannot  expect  every  friend  to  keep  pace  with  me  in 
my  vagaries.'     Vol.  i.  p.  478. 

It  is  on  these  accounts  that  we  have  been  particularly  pleased 
with  these  letters  :  they  unfold  the  man  at  the  moment  of  writ- 
ing them,  without  disguise  or  the  inflecting  medium  of  inters 
vening  years;  and  they  unfold  him,  too,  to  far  more  advantage 
than  in  the  dress,  made  for  the  purpose,  in  which  he  unfolded 
himself  to  the  public  in  his  '  Memoirs '  of  his  own  life.  In 
point  of  style,  playfulness,  or  variable  matter,  however,  we  can- 
not praise  them.  Mr.Wakelield  is  admitted  by  his  editors  to 
have  had  a  '  great  aversion  to  le tter- writing '  (vol.  ii.  p.  IS^.), 
which  he  himself  ascribes  to  '  the  extreme  eagerness  with  which 
he  always  pursued  his  studies  as  his  necessary  duty.'  But,  tb 
speak  the  truth,  he  appears  to-Tiave  had  no  great  talent  for 
epistolising,  to  adopt  a  term  of  his  own;  and  the  assertion  re- 
quires no  other  proof  than  a  comparison  between  these  letters 
and  those  of  Mr.  Cowper,  which  are  so  freely  given  by  Mr.  Hayley 
in  his  life  of  this  latter  gentleman,  and  which  equally  afford  a 
model  for  epistolary  correspondence,  and  a  banquet  for  the  lounger 
who  never  writes  at  all.  In  Mr.  Cowper,  all  is  simple,  natural, 
and  bending :  in  Mr.  Wakefield  all  is  harsh,  turgid,  and  coerced  j 
he  perpetually  forces  his  Latinity  into  his  native  language,  and 
cannot  relax  from  the  scholar  when  he  is  unbosoming  his  heart 
to  his  friend. 

*  Do  not  let  this  hasty  letter,'  says  he,  '  derange  the  regularity  and 
obnubilate  the  perspicacity  of  your  ideas.*     Vol  i.  p.  454. 

So  again,  on  another  occasion : — 

*  I  accept  your  desire  of  inspecting  any  productions  of  mine,  as  a 
proof  of  your  regard  ;  but  alas  !  I  am  im  labour^  and  cannot  bring  forth* 
Oh  !  for  the  obstetrical  interposition  of  leisure  and  tranquillity! '  Vol.  i. 
p.  423. 

In  the  second  volume  alone,  are  we  to  look  for  any  regular 
detail  of  that  portion  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  life  which  was  sub-, 
sequent  to  his  own  Memoirs,  or  for  that  part  of  the  general 
work  in  which  the  editors  assume  the  province  of  authors. 
Mr. Wakefield  was  at  this  time  a  resident  at  Hackney;  and 
the  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  publication  of  the 
third  part  of  his  Silva  Critica,  printed;,  like  the  first,  at  the 
Cambridge  university-press.  The  fourth  and  fifth  parts  shortly 
succeeded ;  but  as,  in  consequence  of  his  having  offended 
Several  of  the  heads  of  the  university  by  espousing  at  this  tim^i 
the  cause  of  Mr.  Frend  in  a  well-known  controversy,  the  aca- 
demic press  was  now  closed  against  him,  these  last  parts  were 
generously  brought  forv/ard  at  the  expense  of  his  venerable  and 
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truly  valuable  friend,  Mr.  Tyrwliltt.  In  the  ensuing  montli 
of  February,  1794,  Mr.  Wakefield,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
sented to  quit  *  his  favourite  walks  of  literature  for  the  thorny- 
road  of  political  contention,'  by  a  pamphlet  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  late  disastrous  vi^ar,  entitled  *  the  Spirit  of  Christianity 
compared  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  Great  Britain.'  His 
next  appearance  in  public  was  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  that 
conceited  and  impudent  sciolist  in  Biblical  criticism,  Thomas 
Paine,  who  in  1793  published  the  first  part,  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  the  second,  of  his  *  Age  of  Reason.'  If  ever  the  brazen 
front  of  arrogance,  the  vain  pretensions  of  ignorance,  the  en- 
venomed blunders  of  malevolence,  demanded  severe  reprehen- 
sion, it  was  on  this  memorable  occasion  j  and  we  have  the  satis- 
faction to  add,  that  the  author  of  that  infamous  pamphlet  re- 
ceived from  our  literary  Draco  all  the  castigatidn  he  deserved. 
Upon  this  subject  we  were  astonished  to  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing observations  from  the  present  biographers. 

*  In  October  of  the  same  year,  MnWekefield  published  "A  Reply 
to  the  second  Part  of  the  Age  of  Reason;''  in  which  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  severities  of  reproof  were  dispensed  with  no  sparing 
hand.  This  reply  proposed  some  ingenious  solutions  of  scriptural 
difficvdties,  and  several  criticisms  on  tlie  phraseojogy  of  the  Bible. 

'  The  severities  to  which  we  allude  were  perhaps  merited  by  this 
author  for  "  the  audacity  of  his  assaults  on  those  venerable  systems, 
which  have  constituted,  and  still  constitute,  the  delight,  the  hope, 
and  the  consolation  of  multitudes  much  wiser  and  much  better  than 
himself ;  "  yet  ive  regret  that  they  were  resorted  to  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  office  of  "  castigation  "  was  unworthy  of  our  friend's  ta- 
lentSf  and  detrimental  to  his  purpose  of  persuading  others.  Such  a 
contemptuous  treatment,  even  of  an  unfair  disputant,  was  also  too 
well  calculated  to  depreciate  in  the  pubhc  estimation  that  benevolence 
of  character,  by  which  Mr.  Wakefield  was  so  justly  distinguished.* 
VoLii.  p,138. 

Never  have  we  seen  worse  reasoning,  or  more  misplaced  com- 
passion, than  m  this  single  sentence.  Paine,  the  writers  admit, 
perhaps  merited  the  castigation  he  received  :  but  they  *  regret  that 
it  was  resorted  to.'  They  intimate  at  least  that  tliere  are  occa- 
sions on  which  such  severities  may  be  properly  exercised,  but 
they  regret  that  it  was  resorted  to  '  in  the  present  instance.'' 
Now  we  would  ask  these  men  of  mercy  and  fine  feelings,  in  what 
instance  could  the  literary  cat-o'-nine-taiis  be  more  worthily 
applied  than  in  the  present  P  Upon  whose  back  could  it  be 
better  applied,  than  upon  his,  who,  in  their  ov/n  language,  had 
ccmmitted  the  most  '  audacious  assaults  on  those  venerable 
systems  which  have  constituted,  and  still  constitute,  the  de- 
LlGHTj  the  HOPE,  and  the  consolation,  of  '  the  wise  and  the 
good  ?  We  cannot  too  strenuously  protest  against  this  afFected. 
dulcifieation  of  the  passions ;  this  diluting  the  noblest  axdour 
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and  energy  of  the  spirit  into  butter-milk  ;  this  smoothing  the 
native  prominences  of  the  heart  into  a  polish  too  .slippery  for  a 
single  feeling  of  honest  indignation  to  maintain  a  footing  upon ; 
this,  absurd  elTbrtof  modern  mbrality,  by  which,  in  order  to  prcf 
vent  man  from  becoming  a  savage,  he  is  to  have  all  the  best 
passions  and  faculties  of  his  .nature,  plucked .  avv^ay  from  him. 
,Be  ,ye  angry,  said  the  apostle,  but  s^in  not  :  and,"  surely,  if 
ever  anger  could  be  indulged  without  sm^  it  was  in  the  instance 
before  us.  But  let  us  further;  ask  these  gentle  an4  unoifending 
quietists,  in  what  manner  they  would  have  had  Paine  punished, 
since  they  admit  that  perhaps  he  deserved  a  severe  castigation  ? 
We  ask  this  second  question,  because  we  find  them  immediately 
aftervv^ards  stepping  out  of  their  luny  to  express  their  indigna- 
tion that  the  *  Age  of  Reason '  should  ever  have  becorne  the 
subject  of  a  crimhial  prosecution'^  and  to  cite  passages  fro4ii  re- 
spectable y^^riters.  in  condemnation  of  such  a  practice.  We,  too, 
lament  that  the  law-suit  in  question,  or  any  law-suit  upon  simi- 
lar grounds^  was  ever  instituted :  we  would  always  have  the 
lash  dealt,  and  dealt  plentifully,  from  the  press  :  but,  if  neither 
the  press,  nor  corporate  societies,  nor  the  attorney-general,  be  to 
punish — we  repeat  the  question,  from  what  quarter  is  the 
punishment  to  flow  ?  or  is  the  outrage  to  pass  without  redress  ? 

Mr.  Wakefield's  next  publication  was  also  political,  and  en^ 
titled  *  Remarks  on  the  general  Orders  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
his  Army,'  upon  the  subject  of  Barrere's  sanguinary  decree  to 
give  no  quarter  to  British  or  Hanoverian  soldiers  :  a  decree, 
hovv-ever,  which,  to  the  honour  of  mankind,  and  especially  of 
the  French  army,  was  never  complied  with.  In  1794?  Mr.  Wake- 
field appears  to  have  been  most  busily  engaged,  and  in  his  own 
immediate  line  of  classical  pursuits :  for  he  either  published,  or 
projected,  editions  of  Horace,  Virgil,  select  Tragedies  from  the 
Greek,  Pope's  poetical  Works  (a  labour  which  was  afterwards 
curtailed  into  Observations  upon  Pope),  a  small  volume  of  Trans- 
lations of  select  Passages  from  the  Latin  Poets,  and  another  of 
Bion  and  Moschus — the  sale  of  which  last,  hoM'ever,  has  neyer 
been  very  extensive  ;  in  part,  perhaps,  ov/ing  to  the  political  re- 
marks which  were  most  inappropriately  and  unwisely  crowded 
into  the  preface.  Our  biographers  next  proceed  to  notice,  in 
their  ortler,  Mr. Wakefield's  edition  of  Pope's  Homer  j  his 
general  Observations  on  Homer  and  his  Translators.;  his  accu- 
rate and  superb  edition  of  Lucretius,  a  work  that  will  immorta- 
lise his  name;  his  Diatribe ;  Letter  to  Mr.  Bryant  upon  the 
Troad ;  and  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  upon  his  *  Practical  View  of 
the  prevailing  religious  Systems  of  professed  Christians  ; '  upon 
none  of  which  do  we  meet  with  remarks  that  need  detain  us. 

Mr.  Wakefield's  next  publication  was  his  memorable  and  fa- 
tal Reply  to  the  bishop  of  Landafi^'s  Address  to  the  People'  of 
Great  Britain,  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  well-known  pro- 
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secution  of  the  attorney-general,  and  an  imprisonment  for  two 
years  in  Dorchester  jail.  This  is  unquestionably  a  delicate 
subject  to  treat  in  the  course  of  his  history,  and  our  biogra- 
phers seem  at  a  loss  how  to  handle  it.  Hence  the  account  they 
have  given  is'neither  a  detailed  statement,  a  vindication,  nor  even 
an  apology,  though  it  partakes  in  some  measure  of  the  nature 
of  all  three.  The  chief  point  in  which  they  appear  to  labour, 
is,  to  prove  that  it  vi^as  by  mere  chance  that  the  author  engaged 
in  writing  it;  that  it  Was  composed  with  the  utmost  vapidity  and 
precipitation ;  and  hence  that  he  was  altogether  uninfluenced  by 
that  premeditated  malevolence  against  the  constitution  which 
the  language  of  our  legal  courts  attributed  to  him. 

*  So  little  intention  had  Mr.  Wakefield  of  writing  any  observations, 
or  comments  on  the  *  Address'  of  the  bishop,  at  its  first  appearance, 
that,  but  for  the  following  circumstances,  he  had  not  prevailed  upon 
himself  to  interrupt  the  course  of  study,  in  which  he  was  at  that  time 
much  occupied,  even  to  peruse  the  pamphlet. 

*  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Address,*  accidentally  finding 
it  on  the  table  of  a  friend,  he  was  desired  to  carry  it  home  and  read 
it  at  his  leisure.  This  however  he  declined.  _  He  then  made  another 
visit,  and,  again  meeting  with  this  tract,  read  a  few  pages.  Some 
positions,  which  accidentally  caught  his  attention,  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  his  mind.  It  occurred  to  him,  as  he  walked  home, 
that  it  would  be  uo  useless,  nor  unimportant,  employment  to  spend  a 
few  hours  in  attempting  to  refute  doctrines  which  appeared  to  him,  not 
merely  erroneous,  but  of  pernicious  tendency.  He  was  the  more  inclined 
to  impose  this  task  upon  himself,  from  the  merited  celebrity  and  high 
station  of  the  author.  He  therefore  immediately  wrote  to  the  friend 
at  whose  house  he  had  first  seen  the  pamphlet,  desiring  him  to  send 
a  copy  to  Hackney.  It  did  not  reach  him  till  late  that  night,  and 
when  his  friend  visited  him  early  on  the  following  afternoon,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Wakefield  had  been  engaged  during  the  in*. 
t«rval  in  drawing  up  a  *  Reply  to  the  Bishop.'  It  was  then  finished 
for  the  printer,  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  either  that  evening,  or 
early  on  the  next  morning.*     Vol.  ii.  p,  116. 

*  As  to  the  arguments  of  the  *  Reply'  (say  they)  and  the  repre-» 
sentations  of  public  men  and  measures,  which  it  contained,  we  for- 
bear to  venture  upon  these  proscribed  topics.  That  is  was  not  gene- 
rally considered  us  *  a  false,  scandalous  and  seditious  libel,'  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  from  letters  in  our  possession,  which  Mr.  Wakefield 
received  upon  that  occasion,  some  of  them  from  men  of  the  first  legal 
talents.  Also  the  prelate  to  whom  it  was  addressed  returned  the  fol-. 
iov/ing  acknowledgement  for  a  copy  sent  him  by  the  author,  which 
as  it  cannot  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  private  confidential  com- 
jnunication,  we  feel  ourselves  at  full  liberty  to  insert. 

Sir,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Feb.  3,  1798. 

*  I  last  night  received  your  reply  to  some  parts  of  my  pamphlet, 
and,  apprehending  that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  present  of  it], 
I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  returning, you  piy  thanks.     I  will  .no| 
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eater  into  a  discussion  of  the  points  on  which  we  differ,  being  too 
conscious  of  the  fallibihty  of  my  own  judgement  to  be  eager  in  press- 
ing my  opinions  on  any  one.  I  have  always  held  your  talents  and 
industry  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  have  a  sincere  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  be  noticed  as  they  ought  to  be. 
*  I  am,  sir, 
*  Your  faithful  servant  ^and  well-wisher, 

*R.LandafF. 

*  But  the  ministry  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  presided  regarded  this  publi- 
cation with  other  eyes,  nor  had  they  any  such  consideration  for  learn- 
ing dr  sincerity  as  the  bishop  of  Landaff  professed.  The  sentiments 
to  freely  avowed  respecting  the  late  war  and  its  abettors  ;  together 
with  the  charges  of  corruption  and  abuse  upon  our  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical systems,  all  conveyed  in  language  ardent  and  unguarded,  roused 
the  indignation  of  these  not  unresentful  statesmen.  They  soon  deter-' 
mined  on  a  prosecution  against  the  author  and  pubhshers  of  this  ill-' 
fated  pamphlet. 

*  The  first  victim  of  their  resolution  was  Mr.  Cuthell,  the  original 
publisher,  who  likewise  sold  the  author's  other  works.  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  bookseller,  was  presently  involved  in  the  same  accusation,  and 
afterwards  Mr.  Wakefield  himself. 

*  With  no  small  surprise,  he  heard  of  the  arrest  of  his  publisher, 
as  he  had  never  scrupled  boldly  to  avow  himself  the  author.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  to  the  attorney-general,  acknowledging  the  pamphlet, 
and  requesting  to  be  made  alone  answerable  for  the  legal  consequence! 
of  its  publication.    To  this  transaction  he  thus  refers. 

"  Animated  by  conscious  rectitude,  nor  afraid  of  acknoivledging  any 
action,  which  I  am  not  ashamed  to  commif,  I  never  hesitated  to  give 
every  proof  of  being  the  author  of  that  pamphlet ;  and,  when  my  un- 
suspecting and  unoffending  publisher  was  apprehended,  I  was  ready 
to  substitute  myself,  as  the  only  possible  offender  in  this  transac- 
tion." 

*  This  application  having  failed,  or,  as  Mr.  Wakefield  expresses  it, 
"  the  letter  of  conciliation  and  apology"  having  "  produced  the  con- 
trary effects,  of  exasperation  and  resentment,"  he  determined  to  take 
upon  himself,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  whatever  injury  Mr.  Cuthell  might 
sustain,  shewing  him  the  most  liberal  attention  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  his  prosecution,  and,  in  the  event,  entirely  discharging  his 
costs  of  suit. 

"  As  Cuthell,"'  he  remarks,  **  from  his  confidence  in  me,  was  in- 
voluntarily betrayed  into  this  embarrassment,  I  felt  myself  bound  in 
honour  to  defray,  and  have  defrayed,  all  his  expences ;  which  amount- 
ed, far  beyond  my  previous  calculation,  to  no  less  a  sum,  exclusive  of 
some  small  appendages,  than  153/.  4^.  8d.  which  is  equal  to  the  clear 
annual  income  of  all  I  am  worth."  An  act  of  generosity  which,  in 
similar  circumstances,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  is  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, without  example, 

*  The  painful  apprehensions  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  family,  and  of  him- 
self, on  their  account,  during  the  year  which  elapsed  between  the  ar- 
rest of  Ml-.  Cuthell,  and  his  own  trial,  with  the  various  injuries  they 
sustained,  can  be  justly  estimated  only  by  those  who  endured  them, 
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or  who  witnessed  tncm  in  the  daily  intercourses  of  an  intimate  ac* 
quaintance.     He  thus  describes  them  to  his  jury : 

"  Consider,  gentlemen  !  how  afflictive  this  prosecution  has  been 
already.  "  More  than  tivehc  months  have  elapsed  now,  since  these 
proceedings  were  begun.  Ye  will  be  sensible  (for  the  habitual  inhu- 
manities of  office  have  not  hardened  your  hearts  to  stone)  of  the  alarms 
"which  have  agitated  my  family  and  friends,  through  so  long  a  period; 
particularly  females  —  mother,  wife,  and  daughters  —  who  view  the 
black  apparatus  and  grim  practitionei-8  of  judicial  authority  with  sen- 
timents of  horror  disproportionate  to  the  real  terror  of  the  objects,  as 
presented  to  the  less  confused  contemplation  of  manly  souls.  Con- 
sider also  the  enormous  expences  of  these  prosecutions,  inconceivable 
to  those  unexercised  in  such  odious  rencounters,  and  of  comparative 
insignificance  to  the  Vvcalthy,  but  most  oppressive  to  men  like  me. 
One  specimen  of  that  uncostly  justicey  which  I  satirise  in  my  pamphlet, 
was  gloriously  exemplified  m  my  very  information.  Some  court,  or 
seme  office,  of  some  denomination  extorted  j'/:!c  guineas  for  a  copy  of 
the  charge  against  me:  so  precious,  so  dearly  purchaseable  are  the 
favours  of  this  indulgent  gentleman.  In  short,  if  I  were  in  reality 
that  mischievous  person  of  the  information,  my  penalties  of  mind,  body,, 
and  estate,  (which  are  not  half  exhausted  even  on  a  propitious  issue 
of  this  trial, — a  mere  beginning  of  sorroivs,)  my  penalties,  I  say,  from 
a  grievous  interruption  of  my  studies,  to  me  an  irreparable  injury,  the 
enormous  expeix:es  of  the  law,  and  the  distractions  of  my  family  and 
relatives  ;  these  penalties  surely  preponderate  above  the  mistake,  into 
which  I  may  possibly  have  fallen  from  a  perversity  of  purpose  or  opi- 
nion." 

*  With  regard  to  his  feelings,  merely  on  his  own  account,  a  sense 
of  the  integrity  of  his  design,  in  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet,  ne- 
ver failed  to  preserve  his  habitual  cheerfulness.  Nor  were  his  friends 
deficient  in  their  kind  offices. 

*  The  trial  of  Mr.  Cuthell  had  been  fixed  for  July  6,  at  Westmin- 
ster ;  it  was  then  postponed  on  account  of  the  non-attendance  of  a 
full  special  jury,  and  the  refusal  of  the  attorney-general  to  complete 
the  number  from  the  common  jury  ;  in  the  professional  language,  to 
*'  pray  a  tales."  A  few  days  afterwards  the  trial  and  conviction  of 
Mr.  Johnson  took  place,  before  the  late  chief  justice  lord  Kenyon 
at  Guildhall. 

Mr.  Wakefield  immediately  printed  "  A  Letter  to  Sir  John  Scott, 
his  Majesty's  Attornev-General,  On  the  Subject  of  a  late  Trial  in 
Guildhall." 

*  Besides  an  introductory  address,  conveyed  in  no  very  courtly 
terms,  this  pamphlet,  as  might  be  expected,  abounds  v.'ith  expressions 
of  disgust  at  the  harsh  language  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  "  Re- 
ply," and  the  intentions  of  its  author.  For  it  appeared  throughout 
these  proceedings  that  sir  John  Scott  was  desirous  that  no  one  should 
consider  this  prosecution  as  imposed  upon  him  among  the  unpleasant 
duties  of  his  official  situation.  On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Johnson,  especially, 
unless  we  strangely  misunderstood  his  language,  he  declared,  that  had 
he  not  been  permitted  to  proceed. against  such  a  pubhcation  he  would 
have  resigned  his  office  of  attorney-general  "  Credat  Judaeus." 

*  In  bib  usual  manner,  Mr.  Wakefield  introduced  into  this  pamphlet 
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some  rcmaaks  on  questions  of  moral  and  politicar  economy,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  will  remain,  when  the  circumstances  by  which  they 
were  occasioned  siiail  have  lost  their  interest,  and  when 
**  Such  as  i^fsyow  is  shall  jE/^/»«  be." 

*  His  arguments  for  a  most  extensive  freedom  of  the  press,  we  have 
already  quoted.  Another  subject  near  to  his  heart,  the  low  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  with  the  means  of  their  impro-vement,  he  also  took 
this  opportunity  to  discuss.  ' 

-  *  At  length,  after  a  tedious  suspense,  the  trial  of  Mr.  Cuthell  came 
on  in  the  court  of  kiiig's  bench,  at  Westminster,  February  21,  1799; 
and  immediately  on  his  conviction  the  trial  of  Mr.  Wakefield  suc- 
ceeded, before  a  jury  who  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  court  through 
the  whole  morning,  and  therefore  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  listen 
to  his  case  with  unwearied  attention,  or  unprejudiced  mipds.  Of  this 
he  jiistly  complains.  ,        '    *'  V^' 

"Indeed  the  whole  legal  proceedings  on  this  occasion  appear  to. 
my  judgment  exceedingly  reprehensible;  especially  the' adjudication 
of  the  two  causes,  the  publisher's  and  mine,  upon  the  same  day  ;  so' 
that  my  jury  were  previously  in  court,  and  came  to  a  decision  on  my 
■defence  with  the  invectives  of  the  judge  and  the  attorney-general- 
against  me,  arjiimy  pamphlet,  still  sounding  in  their  ears.-  Hov/  men,, 
virtuous,  benevolent,  and  of  amiable  manners  in  private  Hfe,  such  as , 
the  attorney  general  is  represented  to  me  by  those  whom  I  am  inclined 
to  Credit,  against /iza'j-  thcniselves,  arc  able  to  reconcile  such  practices 
with  the  scruples  of  a  tender  conscience,  and  the  duties  of  a  pure  mo-' 
rality,  is  a  question,  which  exceeds,  I  own,  my  capacities  of"  solu-' 
tion."  -    ■ 

*  When  Mr.  Wakefield  understood  that  the  attorney-general  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  him,  he  resolved  to  undertake  his  own  vin- ' 
dication,  and  prepared  a  written  defence,  having  never  been  accustomed 
to  extemporaneous  addresses. 

*  He  had  drav/n  up  for  this  occasion  "**  a  very  long  defence,  of 
much  thought  and  labour,"  in  which,  besides  detailing  the  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  and  investigating  the  claims  of  his  opponent  to 
the  character  of  an  unbiassed  public  prosecutor,  he,  "  discussed  most 
copiously  a  topic  of  incomparable  dignity,  the  liberty  of  the  press." 
From  "  various  considerations"  he  contracted  this  enlarged  plan,  and 
confined  himself  principally  to  a  summ.ary  of  his  reasonings,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  personal  peculiarities  of  his  cause. 

*  Those  who  recollect  his  free  and  undaunted  manner  of  declaring, 
and  maintaining  his  sentiments,  will  not  be  surprised  that  he  should 
decline  to  commit  his  exculpation  to  such  a  cautious  and  concihatory 
defence  as  a  professional  Tidvoc^te  might  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 
adopt;  otherwise  he  had  many  generous  offers  of  assistance  from  gen- 
tlemen at  the  bar,  whose  talents  would  have  been  zealously  employed 
in  his  behalf.  But  indeed  he  had  so  low  an  opinion  of  the  moral  and 
political  character  of  the  admhnstration  of  that  day,  that  he  could  not 
allow  himself  to  meet  their  accusations  with  any  language  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  unmanly  submission,  "  Of  men  like  these," 
he  says  "let  me  never  deserve  the  friendship,  nor  regret  the  enmity. 
Their  approbation  is  indelible  reproach  ;  their  persecution  the  truest 
panegyjic."    With  such  views  of  the  persons  at  whose  instigation  he 
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suffered  nhis  prosecution,  and  with  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  pu- 
rity of  his  own  intentions,  he  singly  engaged  in  *  combating  a  host  of 
alarms,  and  prejudices,  and  power."     Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

"We  have  no  desire  to  enter  into  a  vindication  of  *■  the  admi" 
nistration  of  that  day ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
Reply  was  guilty  of  any  premeditated  miscaief:  but  surely  the 
utmost  latitude  of  candoui:  cart  jiever  regard  that  as  a  safe  and 
blameless  production,  which,  at  a  moment  when  the  nation  was 
threatened  with  invasion  from  a  haughty  and  vindictive  foe,,  at- 
tempted to  paralyse  the  exertions  of  the  people,  by  representing 
them  in  the  situntion  of  the  overburdened  ass  in  the  fable,  to 
whom  it  could  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  what  m.aster 
he  belonged,  since  he  could  not  possibly  be  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  in  his  present.  -  Had  such  a  doctrine  been  poUticdly 
right,  itii  assertion  would  still  have  been />a/riW;Vrt//jy  wrong ;  but 
that  it  was  equally  wrong  in  both  respects,  we  need  only  appeal 
to  the  facts  and  feelings  of  tlie  day.  The  oppressive  engine  of  the 
mcome-tax  (oppressive  still,  though  moderated  in  its  wc^ight  of  ac- 
tion) has  now  operated  upon  us  for  years:  we  are  plunged  into  a 
new  war;  are  governed  by  the  same  administratioii;  and  are  at 
this  moment  labouring  under  an  enormous  advance  in  the  price  of 
almost  every  article  of  absolute  necessity,  with  the  prospect  of 
an  advance  very  considerably  higher:  Bonaparte  is  now,  as  he 
M'-aa  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  Reply,  me- 
nacing us  with  an  invasion:  yet,  under  this  accumulated  pressure 
of  evils,  where  is  the  man  who  does  not  know,  that,  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  enemy,  he  not  only  might  be,  but  necessarily  ivould. 
be,  reduced  to  a  situation  inconceivably  worse  than  any  situation 
he  may  be  in  at  present?  where  is  the  man  whose  patriotic  feeU 
ingSi  or  whose  simple  regard  for  /r«/^,would  suffer  him  to  hear 
such  a  doctrine  broached  without  indignation  and  horror .''  We 
believe  we  utter  the  sentiments  of  every  Briton  in  the  island ;  and, 
were  Mr.  Wakefield  now  alive,  and  the  pamphlet  to  be  brought 
forward  for  the  first  time  at  the  present  moment,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  would  sustain  less  severity,  either  from  the 
law  or  the  judgement  of  the  people,  than  he  has  actually  under- 
gone. The  fault,  however,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  con- 
sisted so  mucli  in  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet,  as  in  the 
conduct  which  its  author  pursued  afterwards ;  we  mean,  in  the- 
acrimonious  letter  he  addressed  to  sir  John  Scott,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  a  republication  of  the  original  pamphlet  itself — of 
whicii  latter  fact  no  notice  is  taken  in  the  memoirs  before  us. 
Situated  as  Mr.  Wakefield  was,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain 
what  precise  line  of  conduct  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  pur^ 
sue :  but  that  adopted  by  himself  was,  in  our  apprehension,  equally 
irreconcilable  with  prudential  submission  or  magnanimous  re- 
sistance. Had  he  determined  upon  the  former  plan,  he  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  have  added  fuel  to  the  flame  by  hia  subse-. 
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quent  publications ;  if  he  had  decided  on  the  latter,  and  been 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than 
his  duty,  and  that  his  pamphlet  contained  nothing  libellous,  he 
might  indeed  have  re-edited  it :  but  he  should  have  boldly  re- 
edited  it  entire  and  luithout  suppression.  By  publishing  a  second 
edition  with  an  erasure  of  the  more  obnoxious  parts,  he  disco- 
vered an  equal  degree  of  pertinacity  and  apprehension.  He  could 
not  hope  to  appease  the  resentment  of  government ;  for  the  pam- 
phlet still  contained  passages  which  he  well  knew  to  be  obnox- 
ious in  a  high  degree :  he  was  betrayed  into  a  singular  incon- 
sistency :  be  bravedj  but  he  yielded  :  he  trembled  ;  but  he  still 
dared.  The  same  dubiosity  of  mind  characteristically  stamped 
both  his  defence,  and  his  subsequent  address  to  the  judges. 
Each  of  them  abounded,  and  the  former  more  especially,  with 
eloquent  and  pathetic  passages,  sound  argument,  and  nervous 
diction :  but,  while  at  one  time  he  seemed  to  defy  the  utmost 
terrors  af  the  l^w,  at  another  time  he  appeared  to  sink  beneath 
the  prospect  of  the  judgement  that  awaited  him. 

We  have  no  hesitation  however,  in  saying,  that  we  lament  that 
this  prosecution  was  commenced.  An  invincible  attachment  to 
the  sacred  liberty  of 'the  pre^s  rtiay  perhaps  unduly  bias  our  mindg 
upon  this  important  subject:  yet,  though  we  dare  not  assert  that 
no  public  prosecution  for  libels  should  ever  be  instituted,  we  would 
ever  transgress  in  this  respect  as  far  as  we  were  able,  and  never  al- 
low them  to  be  brought  forward  but  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity y 
or  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  certain  and  extensive  mischief.  In 
the  instance  before  us,  every  man  was  armed  in  his  own  feelings 
with  an  antidote  against  the  evil  that  was  presented  to  him  :  and 
from  the  scholastic  and  Latinised  style,  the  dialectic  and  elaborate 
argument  in  which  the  pamphlet  before  us  was  drawn  up,  it  had 
no  prospect  of  a  circulation  among  the  multitude.  Yet  though 
such  be  our  own  views  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  we  know  they 
are  not  those  of  many  who  may  be  even  wiser  and  better  than  our- 
selves j  and  hence,  far  from  censuring  their  opinions,  we  see  rea- 
son for  maintaining  our  own  with  diffidence  and  moderation.  It 
would  have  been  but  just,  if  some  such  sentiment  had  influenced 
the  biographers  before  us ;  v/e  should  not  then  have  seen  the  con- 
duct of  the  truly  venerable  and  learned  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  or  the  very. 
worthy  alderman  Hibbert,  arraigned  because  they  did  nor  choose 
to  countenance  their  friend  Mr.  Wakefield  in  the  full  extent  cf  his 
political  opinions  and  publications,  and  withdraw  their  patronage 
when  it  appeared  to  themselves  that  he  had  overstepped  the  limits 
of  patriotism  and  prudence. — Did  Mr.  Wakefield  desert  them,  or 
did  they  desert  Mr.  Wakefield  ^. — For  the  same  reason,  we  see  no 
foundation  for  either  the  charge  or  the  insinuations  which  are 
advanced  against  the  bishop  of  Landaff :  personally  he  appears 
to  have  conducted  himself  with  politeness  towards  his  antago- 
nist^ and  it  is  highly  probable  that  not  a  want  of  generosity y  but 
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2  dictate  of  conscience^  prevented  him  from  interfering,  if  he  ^\^ 
not  interfere,  between  admifnstration  and  Mr.  Wakeiieid  during 
the  course  of  the  prosecution. 

Subsequent  to  tliis  event,  and  especially  tlirough  the  whole 
ciourse  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  imprisonment  at .  Dorchester,  his 
comluct  appears  to  have  been  most  exemplarily  excellent  in 
erery  respect,  and.  entitled  to  far.. higher  praise  than  any  lan- 
guage of  ours  can  bestow  upon  iti  To  tlte  contumelies  oi  pejtty 
magistrates,  the  outrageous  extortions  and  even  menaces  of  an 
«nrestrraned  jailer,,  aiid.tlie  iinmtendcd  severities  and  harshnesses 
lb  which  he  was 'thereby  exposed,  he  submitted  with  the  most 
dignified  fortitude  and  patience.  As  a  scholar,  as  a  Christian, 
as  a  husband^  as  a  father,  as  a  friend,  he  evinced  a  character 
well  woithy  of  imitation  j  while  his  benevolent  attenticns  to  the 
pcoT  wretchesv.who.wcre  confined  in  the  same  prison  with  him- 
self are  pre-eminently -entitled  to  Jt-yotice. 

*  The  fonowihg  account  of  Mr.  XX^akefield*s  minute  attention  to  tlie 
wants  of  the  prisoners  wc  received  from  an  eje-witnqss  in  his  o\TTiTa- 
mily.  It  |:^laces  him  in  so  amiab'fe'a'pOTTit  liP^vietf  a®to%<5^^  no 
apology  for  its  insert-iont  "'    "-'."■'■    '  ■  '  '        ••'!•:'••••      '.: 

~  "  Duting  the  high  ]^ricc  of  bread,  he  bought  large  quamtities  of 
toackarel,  which  he  distributed  amongst  the  ;^r/jo«^rj  /  he  also  occa- 
sianally  gave.them  money  fjor  tea  ;  six.^perice  to  each  of  the  men,  and 
a^'shiiling  to  the  women*-  ;Ta  &u€h  of  ,then>,  who  were .  de&ii"Ou$  ,of 
employing  themseh'e.s  in  reading  jsq.  Sundays,  .and  after  their  work, 
te  gave  TtsianmriU,.  .In  the  winter  of  the  year  1799  and  1800  tl::\e,  y^'ea- 
ther  was  remarkably  severe,  and  he  siipphed  them  with  potatoes,  to- 
bacco, and  other  things,  of  which  they  stood  in' need,  as  their  poition 
ef  bread  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  quality  very  inferior:  "He 
likewise  contrilnited  greenly  to  the  comfort  'of  the  debtorsy  by  giving 
them  his 'ad  vice  in  their  affairs,  and  lending  the'  newspapers  to  them 
fliiily.  He  also  v/Fote  letters  for  them  to  their  friends,  and  was  the 
ipe-ans  of  procuring-thcJibemtion  .of  several.  To  them  hkewise  he 
gave  mortcy  fcrcouls  and  other  necessaries.  After  their  release  many 
of  them  seiit  small  presents  of  fish,  and  other  trifling  things,  to  sliew 
their  gratitude  for  his  kindness.'     Vohii.  p.  180. 

As  another  proof  of  the  same  amiable  and  benevolent  atten- 
tion to  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  copying  the  following  letter  to  his  daughter. 

*  Dorchester  gaol,  March  .  . ,  1801. 

*  My.  dear  child,  : , . .    ^:  ^^ ,  , 

*  Another  m.elancholy  event  has  agitated  our  feelings  during  the 
last  week.;  the  execution  of  four  men  for  robberies.  I  felt  an  un- 
usual interest  in  their  situation;  and  as  they  were  extremely  ignorant, 
I  was  desirous  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  them  beyond  the 
formal  and  unimpassioncd  duties  of  the  chaplain. 

*  The  time  was  short,  hut  I  obtained  leave  from  the  magistrates  to 
visft  them,  and'war>  with  them  live  different  times.  I  employed,  the 
opportunities  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  their  attention  and  under- 
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standing ;  and  I  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving,  as  well  as 
leai7iing  from  the  reports  of  their  attendants,  that  their  minds,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  my  instructions  and  admonitions,  from  a  rambling  andL 
confused  sense  of  things,  soon  settled  into  that  sei-enity  of  resignation, 
and  decency  of  firmness,  which  their  situation  required. 

'  It  is  universally  allowed,  that  no  men  ever  met  death  with  more 
tranquil  resolution,  than  these  poor  creatures.  Nay,  one  who  had 
been  uncommonly  dismayed  at  first,  and  had  expected  a  reprieve,  de- 
clared himself  so  resigned  to  suffer  death,  as  to  feel  no  desire  of  de- 
liverance ;  and  they  welcomed  the  summons  to  the  execution  with  a 
readiness,  and  even  cheerfulness,  that  commanded  the  admiration  of 
tlie  beholders ;  whose  lamentations  and  sorrows,  and  mine  among  the 
rest,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  their  steadiness,  silence,  and  mag- 
nanimity *." 

*  I  remain,  my  dear, 
*  Your  most  affectionate  father  and  friend,  ,• 

*  Gilbert  Wakefield.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  SiS,"* 

During  Mr.  Wakefield's  confinement,  an  active  subscrip- 
tion was  commenced  by  his  friends>  which  terminated  in  pro- 
curing for  him  not  less  than  5000/.  sterling,  to  which  was 
shortly  afterwards  added  a  legacy  of  500/.  'b;3queathed  to  hiin 
by  the  late  worthy  and  learned  Michael  Dodson,  esq.  He  here 
composed  several  pamphlets,  and  planned  works  of  ampler,  mag- 
nitude :  among  the  former,  were  a  translation,  of  select  Essays 
from  Dio  Chrysostom ;  an  imitation,  in  Kngli^'li  iambic  -rhyme,  oi 
Juvenal's  first  Satire;  and  a  small  volume  entitled  Noctes  Carce- 
riirise :  among  the  latter  were  an  edition  of  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon,  which,  w^  are  sorry  to  say,  failed  for  want  oi  suihcient 
encouragement;  and  a  Series  of  Classical  Lectures^  to  be^given 
in  the  metropolis  aft-er  his  liberation,  and  the  first  course  of 
which,  consisting  of  observations  on  the  second  book  of  Virgirs 
yEneYd,  he  lived  to  complete. 

These  lectures  occupied  him  almost  immediately  on  his  re- 
lease, and,  if  we  mistake  not,  about  the  middle  of  ISOl  :  they 


'  *  The  following  passag'e  on  th's  interesling'  subject  is  extracted  from  Mr 
\\';i.kefield''s  papers,  written  at  Porchester  gaol : 

"  iMy  parting  acidress  to  the  four  men,  whom  I  had  attended  five  times  pre- 
vious to  their  execution  on  March  28,  ISOl. 

"  May  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  tlie  God  of  all  comfort,  Viho  raised  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  all  who  believe  in  his  name  might  hope 
for  the  future  mercies  of  his  Father,  even  unto  eternal  life; — may  that  God  who 
delights  not  in  the  death  of  a  sinner,  and  has  promised  "^o  receive  all  who  re- 
turn to  him  with  unfeigned  repentance;  —  that  God  who  can  do  for  us  aliun- 
d::ntly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  think; — may  he  support  your  spirits  under  the 
painful  struggle  that  is  approaching; — may  he  listen  to  your  prayer  in  youc 
dying  momeiits ;  may  he  cheer  your  hearts  with  a  comfortable  prospect  of  his 
forgiveness,  and  conduct  you  through  the  grave,  and  gate  of  death,  to  a  jo\fuI 
resiu-rection. 

"  No  men,  It  was  universally  allowed,  could  meet  their  untimely  dejith.  with 
iwore  manly  dignity,  with  more  firm  composure;  with  intrepidity,  not  c<ja- 
temptuoui  and  daring,  but  sedate  aud  resoiut*^"  *  ■. 
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were  respectably  attended,  and  evinced  his  usual  share  of  taste 
and  classical  learning.  But,  before  he  had  fixed  himself  in  any 
permanent  habitation,  he  was  attacked,  probably  from  agitated 
feelings  on  his  recovered  liberty,  and  a  degree  of  exercise  he  had 
not  been  of  late  accustomed  to,  towards  the  end  of  August,  with 
a  typhus  fever,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  ninth  of  the  ensuing 
month.  *  Such,*  add  his  biographers,  in  a  passage  from  Mr. 
Burke,  was  the  will  of  "  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little 
able  to  resist,  and  whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to  dis- 
pute." The  second  volume  closes,  like  the  first,  with  an  Appen- 
dix. It  consists  of  a  treatise  *  on  the  Origin  of  Alphabetical  Cha- 
racters,* republished  from  a  former  edition  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  ;^ 
commendatory  letters  from  professors  Heyne  and  Jacobs,  on  hit 
edition  of  Lucretius:  extracts  from  the  Appendix  to  his  printed 
Defence  :  his  Address  to  the  Judges  :  Imitation  of  the  first  Sa- 
tire of  Juvenal:  remarks  on  his  literary  character,  by  Dr.  Parr  : 
\iis  monumental  inscription  ;  and  a  list  of  his  works. 


Art.  III. — Heads  from  the  Fresco  Pictures  of  Raffaello  in  the  Va-^ 
tican.  By  R.  Duppa.  Folio.  4/.  4/.  Bound.  Robinsons. 
1802. 

ACUTE  discernment,  and  consummate  taste,  have  dictated 
the  remarks  by  which  this  admirable  artist  has  introduced  and 
elucidated  his  magnificent  work. 

*  In  this  and  a  previous  work  of  a  similar  kind  from  Michael  An- 
gelo,  the  author  has  been  desirous  of  adding  to  that  imperfect  stock 
of  knowledge  which  this  country  possesses  respecting  those  masters 
universally  admitted  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Italian  schools.  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  Raffaello  being  in  fresco,  and  his  oil  pic- 
tures in  foreign  collections,  an  attempt  to  illustrate  his  merit,  and 
call  forth  the  attention  of  the  amateur  to  examine  the  basis  on  which 
it  is  founded,  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  an  intrusion  on  the  public.  It 
■\j\'as  from  the  pursuit  of  truth,  with  a  just  knowledge  of  its  highest 
principles  of  cultivation  and  refinement,  that  ancient  Greece  became 
pre-eminent.  Italy  has  been  great  only  in  proportion  to  her  success 
in  pursuing  the  same  path  ;  and  if  the  northern  nations  ever  hope  to 
rival  their  fame,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  they  must  employ  the 
same  means.  It  is  however  to  be  feared  that  the  social  character  of 
the  English  nation  will  ever  render  national  grandeur  subordinate  to 
its  comforts  and  domestic  habits.  Nevertheless  the  principles  in  the 
highest  department  of  the  art  are  applicable  in  the  lowest :  every  cha- 
racter is  capable  of  being  elevated  in  its  kind,  and  the  habit  of  pursu- 
ing the  inherent  laws  of  nature,  will  enable  superior  powers  to  dis- 
cover excellence  through  a  maze  of  deformity,  where  those  who  have 
not  that  habit  would  never  find  it. 

*  Whether  the  arts  in  England  are  in  a  progressive  state  of  advance- 
ment may  require  a  pause  to  determine.  The  talents  of  Hogarth, 
Gainsborough,  and  Reynolds,  have  aot  been  revived  j  and  corre- 
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sponding  merit  with  those  who  were  selected  thirty  years  ago  to  orna- 
ment St.  Paul's  with  historical  pictures,  would  not  at  this  time  be- 
easily  supphed.  The  art  of  engraving  is  certainly  much  -below  what 
it  was  at  that  period.  Since  the  death  of  Woollett  and  Strange  it 
has  become  a  mechanical  trade.  Machines  have  been  invented  to  fa- 
cilitate the  progress,  and  printing  in  colours  adopted  to  cover  the  de- 
fects, and  give  currency  to  works  below  mediocrity.  The  subjects 
chosen  for  this  species  of  manufacture  are  such  as  are  best  adapted  to 
the  humour  of  the  day  ; "  and  the  number  cf  figures  in  historical  com- 
positions, consistent  Vydth  the  lucrative  advantages  of  commercial  spe- 
culation, are  often  regulated  by  tlie  employer  to  lessen  the  expence. 
Thus  the  taste  of  the  public  and  the  genius  of  the  country  are  m.ade 
to  dishonour  each  other,  and  moulder  away  in  their  reciprocal  sup- 
port.*    Pref.   p.  i. 

The  acknowledgement  is  humiliating  ;  yet  impartial  observa- 
tion must  admit,  that  a  mercenary  spirit  is  diffused  over  the  re- 
gion of  British  art.  Patronage  more  discriminating  might  per- 
haps rekindle  excellence,  chilled  and  repressed  by  ignorance, 
venality,  and  chicane.  ^-  - 

The  literary  part  of  this  puhlication,  Mr.  Duppa  imagined, 
would  be  the  more  acceptable ;  since,  in  our  langtiage,  no  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  Raffaeilo  had  hitherto  been  derived  from 
original  sources  of  information.  Although  aided  by  a  previous 
study  of  the  vi^orks  of  that  great  master,  by  authentic  documents, 
and  by  the  criticisms  and  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  the  au- 
thor laments  a  M^ant  of  materials 

*  to  have  prefaced  this  wodk  with  a  life  of  Raffaeilo,  which  should 
have  traced  him  from  infancy  in  his  social  qualities  and  professional 
powers.*     p.  1. 

The  progress  of  his  life 

*  can  now  be  only  sought  in  his  works,  and  the  unfolding  of  his 
genius,  in  pursuing  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced. 

*  Raffaeilo,  whose  family  name  was  Sanzio,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Urbino,  in  the  pontificate  of  Sextus  IV.,  or;  the  28th  of  March, 
1483,  and  was  an  only  child.*     p.  1. 

The  discovery  of  his  dawning  genius  induced  his  father, 
Giovaimi  Sanzio,  a  painter  of  inferior  rank,  to  place  him  under 
Pietro  Perugino,  at  that  period  in  great  repute,  who  predicted 
the  future  fame  of  his  scholar,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 
His  amiable  manners  secured  the  lasting  friendslnp  of  his  pre- 
ceptor. 

Raffaeilo  remained  three  years  with  Perugino,  whom  he  soon 
surpassed,  but  excited  no  jealous  or  hateful  passions.  The  li- 
beral Perugino  expressed  the  sincerest  satisfaction  at  the  glory 
of  his  favoured  pupil. 

*  la  the  year  H99;  at  tll«  age  of  sixteen,  R^.ffaello  left  Perugici, 
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and  went  with  Pinturiccbio  to  Siena,  to  assist  him  in  the  library  of 
the  cathedral  of  that  city  in  painting  the  liistory  of  Pius  II.,  which 
was  executed  in  ten  large  pictures,  by  the  order  of  cardinal  Francesco 
Piccolomini.'     p.  3.   . 

Leaving  Siena,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Florence, 

*  where  the  great  names  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael  An- 
gela flourished  with  rival  pre-eminence. 

*  The  state  of  the  arts,  with  the  contending  powers  of  two  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  the  advancement  oi  letters,  and  the  su- 
perior polish  of  society,  all  united  in  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Eu- 
rope, could  not  fail  to  make  a  lively  impression  on  the  mind  of  Raffa- 
ello.  At  a  glance  he  saw  the  penury  of  the  school  of  Perugia,  and 
the  subhme  superiority  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  now  began  to  re- 
gret the  time  he  had  spent  in  acquiring  a  primitive  style  of  compo- 
sition, with  the  dry  and  hard  manner  of  his  master  ;  and  subsequent 
experience  taught  him,  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  unlearn  a  bad 
habit,  than  to  acquire  a  good  one  ;  though  dexterity  of  hand  and 
facility  of  execution  must  not  be  understood,  at  any  time,  to  have 
made  part  of  the  education  of  the  Florentine  or  Roman  schools/ 
p.  3. 

At  Florence,  Taddeo  Taddei,  a  learned  friend  of  cardinal 
Bembo,  patronised  the  painter ;  and  here  his  intimacy  commen- 
ced with  the  artist,  Fra.  Bartolomeo. 

On  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  repaired  to  Urbino,  about 
the  year  1504',  and,  after  having  painted  at  Perugia  with  great 
reputation,  returned  to  Florence. 

'  *  The  Brancacci  and  Corsini  chapels  in  the  church  of  the  Carme- 
lites, painted  by  Masaccio,  were  his  favourite  school.*     p.  5. 


*  Masaccio  was  born  in  the  year  1417,  and  died  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  the  first  painter  who  saw  nature  through  the  mediimi  of  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  and  adopted  a  breadth  of  manner  not  known  to  hig 
predecessors  :  and  though  his  compositions  are  formal,  and  not  enough 
diversified,  yet  his  works  possess  that  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
which  accompany,  and  even  sometimes  proceed  from,  regularity  and 
hardness  of  style.  He  introduced  large  drapery,  flowing  easy  and 
natural  about  his  figures  ;  and  he  appears  to  be  the  first  who  discover- 
ed the  path  that  leads  to  every  excellence  to  which  the  ait  afterwards 
arrived,  and  may  therefore  be  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  great 
fathers  of  modern  art/     p.  5.  ^ 

Of  contemporary  artistSj  he  was  most  attached  to  Fra.  Barto- 
lomeo, 

*  by  whose  instruction  and  exatnple  he  improved  himself  in  colour- 
ing and  the  principles  of  chiar'-oscuro  ;  and  in  return  he  gave  his 
friend  some  information  in  perspective.'     p.  6- 

A  picture,  finished  at  Perugia,  of  which  a  cartoon  had  been 
begun  at  Fiurence,  representing  the  body  of  Christ  borne  to  the 
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S.epulchre,  establishecTKis  professional  celebrity.  On  its  com- 
pietion,  he  returned  to  Florence. '  His  inCf easing  fame  soon  ex- 
tended to  tiie  Vatican. 

*.  In  this  celebrated  oera,  when  attention  to  the  advancement  of  art 
and  hterature  ennobled  the  distinctions  of  rank  and  fortune,  Julius  II. 
was  sovcreicrn  pontiff ;  a  man  whose  mind  comprehended  the  vast, 
and  whose  will  to  promote  the  highest  efforts  of  intellect  was  only 
circumscribed  by  the  Hmitation  of  his  power.  To  such  a  prince 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  introducing;  Raffaello  to  participate  in 
that  patronage  which  was  liberally  bestowed  on  all  who  could  lay 
claim  to  encouragemicnt.  Eramante  was  already  employed  as  the  .ar- 
chitect of  St.  Peter's,  and  Raffaello  was  in  some  degree  related  to 
him  :  this  circumstance  increased  the  facility  of  his  introduction,  and 
he  was  invited  to  Rome,  to  give  proofs  of  hia  talents  in  tliC  popc*3 
palace.  The  summons  he  immediately  obeyed,  leaving  two  pictures 
unfinished,  which  he  had  begun  for  the  city,  of  Sienaj  and  the  Dei 
family  in  Florence. 

'  When  he  anived,  which  was  in  the  year  1503,  he  was  received 
by  his  hohnesr,  with  the  most  flattering  markn  of  attention,  and  was 
immediately  commissioned  to  paint  one  of  the  state  chambers  of  the 
Vatican,  which  the  pope  was  then  ornamenting  with  the  taste  of  an- 
cient times,  and  the  splendor  of  oriental  magnificence.  Tliese  rooms 
had  already  employed  the  most  distinguished  talents  from  the  time  of 
Nicholas  v.,  as  Agostino  Bramantino,  Pietro  della  Gatta,  Antonio 
Razzi,  Luca  SignoreUi,  Pietro  Perugino,  2cc.  ;  and  to  his  predeces- 
sors Raffaello  added  his  name  in  that  composition  of  the  sages  of  an- 
tiquity commonly  called  the  School  of  Athens,  which,  when  finished, 
gave  such  entire  satisfaction  to  the  pope,  that  all  the  pictures  by  the 
various  masters  already  painted  were  ordered  to  be  effaced,  and  the 
walls  prepared  to  transmit  to  posterity  his  ovvn  unrivalled  genius.* 
p.  6. 


*  Passing  through  these  rooms,  now  called  the  Stanze  of  Raffaello, 
in  honour  of  his  nan^e,  the  first  is  a  grand  saloon  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  Constantine,  in  which  are  represented  four  principal  events 
in  his  reign,  the  most  important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the- 
sovereignty  of  the  catholic  church.  The  Vision  of  the  Labarum, 
the  Overthrow  of  Maxentius  on  the  M:lvian  Bridge,  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine  him.self,  and  his  Donation  of  the  city  of  Rome  to  pope 
Silvester  I. 

*  The  second  Stanza  exhibits  four  extraordinary  miracles,  two 
from  Sacred  History,  and  two  from  the  legends  of  the  church.  The 
overthrow  of  Heliodorus  in  the  Temple,  and  St.  Peter's  Delivery  out 
of  Prison.  The  Rout  of  Attila  ^'id  his  Army  by  the  preternatural 
appearance  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Consecrated  Wafer  at 
Bolsena  bleeding  to  testify  the  real  presence. 

*  Th;^  third  Stanza  is  dedicated  to  those  branches  of  knowledge 
that  serve  most  to  elevate  the  human  mind,  and  dignify  our  nature 
in  the  rank  of  created  being?;,  of  which  the  principal  subjects  are 
Poetry,  Piiiiosophy,  Jurisprudence,  and  Theology. 

*  The  subjects  of  the  fourth  Stanza  are  two  liistorical  from  the  liu^ 
of  Leo  III.  and  two  miraculous  from  the  life  of  l.co  IV.  The  first 
two  are  Leo's  Pubhc  Prctestation  of  hi?  Innocence  of  the  charg;es  al- 
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Jeged  against  him  by  the  conspirators  Campulus  and  Paschal ;  and  his 
Coronation  of  the  emperor  Charlemagne.  The  t\\  o  miraculous  sub- 
jects are,  a  Storm  raised,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saracens  effect- 
ed by  the  presence  of  Leo  IV.  at  the  port  of  Ostia,  when  an  invasion 
was  pending  ;  and  his  Staying  a  Conflagration  which  threatened  the 
destruction  of  St.  Peter's,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  crucifix  from  the 
balcony  of  the  church. 

*  These,  Avith  smaller  pictures  on  the  ceihngs  of  the  second  and 
third  Stanza,  are  all  designed  by  RafPaello,  and  painted  in  fresco  by 

\himself,  his  scholars  and. assistants  ;  and  tlirce  centuries  of  unsuccess- 
ful emulation  have  already  made  their  eulogium. 

*  Here  is  the  aggregate  of  his  powers  in  poetical  conception  and 
execution.*     p.  8. 

That  the  first  glance  of  these  sublime  productions,  which, 
after  continued  contemplation,  excite  the  noblest  sensations,  is 
not  so  impressive  as  a  crude  imagination  might  conceive,  the 
most  enlightened  judges  have  confessed.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
jn  his  *  Discourses,'  has  expressed  his  own  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Duppa  with  exemplary  franl;- 
ness*. 

Leo  X.  was  not  less  partial  to  Raffaello  than  J'ulius  IL 

*  For  this  pontiff  he  also  made  a  series  of  large  historical  cartoons, 
from  the  sacred  writings,  representing,  in  thirteen  compositions,  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  be  executed  in 
tapestry,  intended  as  an  additional  decoration  for  the  hall  of  Coii- 
stantine.  Seven  of  these  cartoons,  from  the  concurrence  of  fortunate 
circumstances,  are  now  in  the  collection  of  his  Britannic  majesty ; 
but  the  others  were  most  probably  mutilated  or  lost.'     p,  IL 

Architecture,  as  v^'ell  as  painting,  employed  his  mind  ;  and  the 
great  Bramante,  under  whom  he  had  successfully  studied,  re- 
commended him  to  conduct  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  His 
salary  was  three  hundred  golden  crowns  (130/.). 

The  parts  executed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Raf- 
faello cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  it  appears,  '  that  it  is 
to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  general  plan  of  the  church  as 
it  now  exists.' 

The  mode  of  procuring  materials  is  too  curious  to  be 
omitted. — 

*  To  obtain  stone  and  marble  for  carrying  on  this  vast  work,  his 
holiness  issued  another  brief  to  enable  Raffaello,  within  one  year  after 
his  appointment,  to  get  materials  wherever  they  could  be  found 
within  a  limited  distance,  and  conferred  upon  him  absolute  power  to 
enforce  the  decree,  which  is  to  this  effect : — 

**  It  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  building  of  the 
Temple,  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  plentifully 
supplied  with  stone  and  marble  of  every  kind  ;  and  as  the  ruins  of 
Rome  will  furnish  abundance,  besides  which,  on  making  excavations 
ev'crywhere  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbourhood,  marble  of 
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■every  kind  is  dug  up  ;  we  prefer  that  these  resources  should  be  ap- 
plied to,  ratiier  than  that  the  material  should  be  brought  from  a  di- 
*  stance.  Having  constituted  and  appointed  you  to  the  direction  of 
•this  edifice,  we  do  empower  you  to  excavate>  more  especially  here  in 
Rome,  or  within  ten  miles,  in  order  to  procure  every  sort  of  n^arble 
and  stone  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  building  intrusted  to  your 
care.  We  do  also  command  all  persons  of  every  state  or  condition, 
from  the  highest  degree  to  the  lowest,  to  give  you  their  assistance, 
to  obtain  the  same  within  the  aforesaid  limitation;  and  he  who  re- 
fuses to  conform,  shall  in  three  days  be  fined,  at  your  discretion,  from 
-  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  golden  crowns. 

"  Besides,  as  it  has  been  represented  to  us,  that  frequently  the 
;  stone-masons  cut  without  consideration  ancient  marbles,  and  thereby 
deface  and  obliterate  inscriptions  of  impcrttmce  ;  we  comm.and  all 
those  who  exercise  that  trade  in  Rome  not  to  dare,  without  your 
order  or  permission,  to  break  or  cut  any  stone  on  which  there  is  an 
inscription,  on  pain  of  being  subject  to  the  atoreracntioncd  penalty. 

**  Rome,  the  27th  of  August,  in  the  3d  year  of  our  pontificate 
(1516)." 

*  Thus  from  the  barbarous  times  of  the  emperor  Constans,  who 
stripped  the  bronze  tiles  from  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  down  to  the 
enlightened  aera  of  Leo  X.,  the  edifices  of  ancient  Rome  were  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  and  various  mine  to  supply  the  wants  of  individuals 
and  the  state  ;  and  it  remained  for  Benedict  XIV.  to  consecrate  the 
Cohseum,  to  stay  the  destructive  hand  of  licenced  devastation,  and 
preserve  from  being  levelled  to  the  ground  the  noblest  monument  of 
antiquity.'     p.  14?. 

As  an  architect,  he  was  employed  on  many  structures  ;  but 
the  fabric  on  which  Mr.  Duppa  is  inclined  to  rest  his  chief  re- 
putation, is  the  Cafarelli  palace  in  Rome. — . 

*  The  facade  of  this  palace  consists  of  one  range  of  coupled  co- 
lumns of  the  Doric  order,  supported  on  a  rustic  basement,  with  ap- 
propriate decorations.  As  this  is  the  earliest  instance  that  I  recollect 
in  architecture  of  coupled  columns  composing  a  fa9ade,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  Raffaello  was  the  first  who  introduced  it ;  and  though  the 
ancients  have  left  us  without  an  example  in  this  style  of  composition, 
yet  the  moderns  have  found  it  a  very  useful  deviation  from  classical 
authority.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul's,  and  Perrault  in  his 
celebrated  fa9ade  of  the  Louvre,  have  adopted  it ;  the  increase  of 
the  intercolumniations  to  give  more  space  for  windows  and  doors 
being  highly  advantageous,  which  is  obtained  by  this  arrangement, 
without  sacrificing  any  principle  of  fitness  or  propriety.'     p.  16. 

Hv,  was  employed  by  the  prince  Ghigi,  his  distinguished  pa- 
tron, on  various  buildings  and  paintings. 

The  translation  of  his  letter  written  at  this  period  to  the 
count  Castiglione,  which  we  extract,  is  engaging  by  that 
modesty  of  conscious  merit  which  accompanies  superior  ta- 
lents.— 

*  Signior  count, 

*  I  have  made  designs,  in  various  manners,  after  the  inventions  of 
your  lordship,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  wh;.j  liav^  seen  them,  if  the r 
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do  not  flatter  nte  ;  yet  I  shall  not  flatter  myself,  until  I  receive  rour 
approbattan. — I  send  them.  Your  lordship  will  choose  that  which 
pleases  you,  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  thought  worthy.  His 
holiness  has  done  me  the  honour  to  burden  me  with  a  great  under-r 
taking  ; — the  care  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter's.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
sink  under  it  ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  model  which  I  have  made 
pleases  his  holiness,  and  is  praised  by  many  ingenious  persons.  Yet 
I  raise  my  thoughts  still  higher ;  I  wish  to  equal  the  beautiful  forms 
of  ancient  edifices.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have  the  fate  of 
Icarus.     Vitruvius  has  offered  me  great  light,  but  yet  not  sufiicient. 

*  Respecting  the  Galatea,  I  should  consider  myself  as  a  great 
master,  were  half  the  tilings  your  lordship  has  written  to  me  but 
true.  However,  I  recognise  in  your  language  the  love  you  bear  me ; 
and  accept  it  on  this  condition,  that  your  lordship  will  assist  me  in 
the  choice  of  the  best  :  and,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  good  judges 
and  handsome  women,  I  avail  myself  of  those  ideas  of  the  beautiful 
that  have  occurred  to  me.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  attained  any 
excellence  of  art  j  but  I  well  know  that  I  have  used  my  utmost 
endeavours. 

*  Yours  to  command, 
«  Rome.  *   Raffaello  Sanzio.*     p.  17. 

From  the  accession  of  Leo  X.,  Men^^s  and  others  have  re- 
marked, that  the  application  of  Raffaello  to  painting  relaxed, 
and  his  fame  declined.      Our  author,  in  vindication,  asserts 
that  *  it  is  well  known,  during  this  period,  that  the  works   in 
fresco  were  principally  committed  to  his  scholars.' — 

*  His  oil  pictures  however  do  not  stand  in  need  even  of  this  apo- 
logy. They  mark  progressive  improvement  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
I  have  subjoined  a  list  of  the  most  authentic,  as  noticed  by  Vasari 
and  other  writers,  with  a  view  to  make  this  essay  more  acceptable  : 
and  I  hope  that  the  time  may  arrive,  when  the  classical  works  of 
genius  in  painting  may  become  as  essential  to  a  great  library,  as  the 
works  of  poets,  historians,  and  biographers.'     p.  20. 

Emulating  Michael  Agnolo,  he  became  not  only  an  architect 
and  a  painter,  but  even  a  sculptor.  The  statue  of  a  child,  now- 
lost,  has  been  recognised  as  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  and — 

*  A  statue  of  Jonah  from  his  own  model,  and  executed  in  marble, 
under  his  immediate  direction,  by  Lorenzetto,  which  remains  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  as  this  speci- 
men of  sculpture  may  fairly  rank  with  the  best  productions  of  mo- 
dern Rome.'     p.  21. 

Raffaello  was  caressed  by  all  who  were  eminent  either  for 
geiiius  or  elevated  rank.  The  poet  Ariosto  and  Aretino  were 
among  his  intimate  friends,  whom  he  often  consulted  in  his 
historic  compositions. 

*  Leo  X.  regarded  him  vrith  the  highest  cstv-^cm  :  he  was  much 
ftbout  his  person,  v/as  made  groom  of  the  chamber;  aud  from  the 
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\v«ll-kno\vn  attachment  and  munificence  of  that  pontiff,  RaffapJlo  is 
said  to  have  had  reason  to  expect  the  honours  of  the  purple  :  which 
is.  ihe  alleged  cause  for  his  not  marfying  the  niece  of  cardinal  di 
jBibbiena,  who  was  desirous  of  the  alliance.  It  seems  however,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  that  Raffaello  was  iiot  inchued  to  this 
marriage  ;  he  had  deferred  it  from  time  to  time,  probably  because  he 
was  too  much  attached  to  the  pevson  with  whom  he  lived,  to  desii-e 
apy  change  ;  though  the  conjecture  is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should 
hesitate  in  performing  a  ceremony,  which  should  for  ever  exclude 
him  from  all  honours  that  the  government  could  bestow.'     p.  22. 

Npver  had  mortal,  at  an  early  age^  more  nearly  approached  to 
the  perl^e^tion  of  art:  death  arrested  him  before  the  generality 
of  painters  can  spread  their  name,  or  discover  a  scope  for  their 
powers. 

*  At  this  period,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  its  enjoyments,  Raffaello  became  an  unfortunate  victim  to  the 
barbarous  state  of  the  medical  knowledge  of  his  own  time  ;  and 
from  the  unscientific  manner  in  which  his  death  has  been  reported, 
the  grossest  misapprehensions  have  been  taken  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 
Raffaello  was  handsome  in  his  person,  amiable  in  his  manners,  and  of 
dehcate  constitution.  He  was  not  married  ;  and  the  irregularities 
incident  to  celibacy  have  been  imputed  to  his  character  with  a  hberty 
of  constniction  not  supported  by  authority,  nor  justified  by  any 
knou'n  facts. 

*  A  beautiful  young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  baker  in  Rome, 
and  thence  known  by  the  distinction  of  La  Bella  Fornarina,  was 
the  person  who  early  engaged  his  affections.*     p.  28. 


*  As  a  further  confirmation  of  the  sincerity  of  his  affection,  he' 
left  her  by  his  will  in  a  state  of  independence. 

<  From  these  facts,  his  morality  may  be  censured  by  a  better  order  of 
(Society,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  vi^as  otherwise 
a  man  who  made  his  passions  subservient  to  irregularity.  Whatever 
was  the  cause  of  the  violent  fever  with  which  he  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked, the  physicians  who  were  called  in,  immediately  bled  him, 
and  with  so  little  discretion,  that  instead  of  the  benefit  they  proposed, 
liis  end  was  precipitated,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  mistake.  Sy 
this  improper  treatment,  he  became  so  rapidly  reduced,  that  he  had 
only  time  to  make  his  will,  and  conform  to  thela«t  offices  of  religion, 
tjefore  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  April,  1520. 

*  Thus  terminated  the  life  of  the  most  illustrious  painter  of  modem 
times  }  and,  for  any  data  w<i  have  to  the  contrary,  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  that  ever  Hved  at  any  period  of  the  w^orld.'     p.  24. 

By  his  will,  after  he  had  provided  for  his  mistress,  he  allotted 
his  remaining  property  to  a  relative  at  Urbino,  and  to  Giulio 
Romano  and  Francisco  Penni,  two  of  his  scholars ;  with  di- 
rections that  a  chapel  should  be  erected  in  the  church  where  he 
might  be  interred,  and  endoY/ed  with  masses  for  his  soul. 
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*  His  dcatli  was  a  subject  of  universal  regret: ;  and  the  pope  ia 
said  particularly  to  have  nujurned  his  loss.  His  body  laid  in  state  in 
the  hall  of  his  own  house  ;  and  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, which  he  had  just  finislied,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
room.  His  remains  were  afterwards  removed  with  great  funeral 
pomp  to  the  Pantheon,  where  the  last  ceremonies  were  performed  ; 
and,  at  the  request  of  Leo  X.,  cardinal  Bembo  wrote  the  following 
inscription,  po  honour  his  memory,  and  mark  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment. 

D.  O.  M. 

RAPHAEL  vSANCTIO  lOHAN  F.  VRBINATI 

PICTORL  EMINENTISS.  YETERVMQ.  AEMVLO  ' 

CVIVS.  SPHIANTELS.  PROPE.  IMAGINEIS 

SL  CONTEMPLERE 

NATURAE.  ATOVE.  ARTIS.^FOEDVS 

FAGILE.  mSPEXERIS 

IVLH  H.  ET  LEONISX.  PONT.  MAX. 

PICTVRAE.  ET.  ARCHITECT.  OPERIBVS 

GLORIAM.  AVXIT. 

VIXIT.  AN.  XXXVn  INTEGER.  INTEGROS 

J  ©VO.  DIE.  NATVS.  EST.  EO.  ESSE.  DESIJT. 

^'-/  VH.  ID;  APRIL.  MDXX. 

ILLE.    HlC.    EST.    RAPHAEL.    TIMVIT.    QVO.    SOSPITE.    VJNCI. 
RERVM.   MAGNA.  PARENS,  QVO.   MOKIE^TE.  KOK.,1.*       P.  25- 

The  similarity  cf  the  concluding  couplet  to  the  verses  of 
Pope  on  the  monument  of  Kneller,  is  strlkingj  and  {las  been 
often  noticed. 

At  the  termination  of  this  work,  the  claims  of  p.a{Faello  to 
his  high  repute  arc  critically  discussed. 

*  It  is  not  in  oil  painting  where  the  great  superiority  of  P^afFaeJlo 
is  to  be  sought ;  nevertheless,  from  the  time  he  left  Siena  till  he 
commenced  his  great  work  in  the  Vatican,  there  is  only  one  imdisputed 
picture  of  his  in  fresco.  During  this  period  there  is  a  carefulness 
and  precision  in  all  his  works,  characterised  by  a  dryness  and  littleness 
of  manner  which  he  inherited  from  his  master.  In  his  earliest  pic- 
tures, gilding  was  introduced  to  give  splendor  to  the  hghts  ;  but 
this  pecuharity  is  perhaps  more  to  be  imputed  to  the  age  than  to  the 
artist.  He  produced  the  effect  of  roundness  and  solidity  by  blend- 
ing colours  even  to  excess  ;  yet  this  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  their 
brilliancy,  and  is  at  the  same  time  unfavourable  to  just  representation, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  elaborate  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  where 
extreme  softening,  instead  of  producing  the  desired  effect,  gives  the 
appearance  of  ivory,  or  sqme  other  hard  substance,  highly  polished. 
The  general  character  of  Raffaello's  pictures  in  oil,  seems  to  show  a 
hand  cramped  and  confined,  and  to' want  that  facility  and  spirit  which 
he  so  admirably  preserved  in  his  fresco  Works.  His  easel  pictures 
therefore  stand  in  a  lower  degree  of  estimation  ;  for  though  he  con- 
&tantly,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  em.belHshed  his  performances  more 
and  m.ore,  with  the  addition  of  those  lower  ornaments,  which  are  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  followers  of  the  Venetian  school  j  yet  he 
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never  arrived  to  such  perfection  as  to  be  an  object  of  imitation  ;  nor 
<iid  he  ever  acquire  that  nicety  of  taste  in  colouring,  that  breadth  of 
chiar'-oscuro,  that  art  and  management  of  uniting  light  to  hght  and. 
shadow  to  shadow,  so  as  to  make  the  object  rise  out  of  the  ground- 
with  the  plenitude  of  effect  so  much  admired  in  the  works  of  Cor-' 
regio.'     p.  26. 

*  His  fresco  pictures  in  Italy,  and  his  cartoons  now  in  England, 
are  tte  great  works  on  which  his  immortality  is  founded.'     p.  27. 

The  merits  of  RafFaello  as  a  painter,  Mr.  Duppa  founds  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  art:  propriety  and  individuality  of  cha- 
racter and  action  co-operating  with  the  general  design;  sim- 
plicity and  elegant  disposition  of  drapeties  and  hair ;  excellent 
composition  ;  dramatic  invention  j  fortunate  choice  of  the  point 
of  time;  and  general  interest  of  the  subject  and  immediate 
action,  employing  the  past  an(i  anticipating  the  future. — 

*  If  in  subhmity  of  thought  RafTaello  has  been  surpassed  by  his 
great  contemporary,  Michael  Angelo,  if  in  purity  of  outline  and 
form,  by  the  antique,  and  in  colouring  and  chiar'-oscuro  by  the 
Lombard  and  Venetian  schools,  yet  in  historical  composition  he  has 
no  rival ;  and  for  expression,  and  the  power  of  telling  a  story,  hft 
has  never  been  approached.'      p.  29.  '  ' 

RafFaello  unceremoniously  availed  himself  of  the  masterly  de- 
signs of  other  artists,  often  without  alteration.  In  his  cartoons 
for  the  Hall  of  Constantine,  his  imitations  of  Masaccio  are  ap- 
parent ;  as  well  as  in  the  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  the  same 
figure  chastising  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve 
of  the  Vatican.  Instances  of  similar  imitations  frequently 
occur. 

Mr.  Duppa  offers  an  ingenious  defence  of  this  practice. 

*  Much  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  plagiarism,  and  critics  have 
ever  been  ready  to  estimate  by  their  own  necessities  what  is  borrowed 
from  others.  Invention,  with  its  highest  claims,  depends  on  the 
happy  combination  of  materials  already  known,  or  in  finding  out 
new  combinations  where  they  were  not  before  supposed  to  exist. 
He  who  can  with  a  glance  discriminate  perfection,  and  make  the  dis- 
criminations his  own,  owes  as  much  to  his  own  genius  as  to  those 
who  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  exercising  it.  But  httle  minds 
would  rather  be  originally  wrong,  than  not  be  supposed  to  possess  a 
creative  fancy  ;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  in  the  history  of  art,  as 
\\'ell  as  hterature,  that  those  who  have  been  desirous  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  eccentricity  of  feeling,  have  always  been  the  minor 
geniuses  of  the  day.  A  painter  may  distort  the  human  figure  in  a 
thousand  dift'erent  ways,  unlike  any  thing  that  ever  has  been,  and 
will  then  most  probably  deserve  only  the  credit  of  being  wrong. 
Superior  genius  is  impelled  forward  to  a  whole  by  some  law  arising 
out  of  aggregate  principles  \  and  in  accomplishing  his  object,  adopts 
tiic  best  means  to  that  end,  wherever  they  can  be  found.     That 
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nature  is  not  only  the  most  abundant^  but  an  inexhaustiible  source  of 
tlibse'meanis  Ccinnot  be  d?r.ied  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  progressive 
improvement  has  alw'ays  been  in  proportion  to  the  regard  that  has 
bfeen  paid  to  nature  as  a  model  or  a  guide.  No  Dutch  master  was 
ever  more  subservieljit  to  her  laws  than  RafFaello  ;  by  his  particular 
as  well  as  general  habits  of  study,  he  was  sensible  to  all  her  resources. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  very  bappily  remarks,  from  drawnigs  still  ex- 
isting for  the  celebrated  picture  of  thje  Dispute  of  the  Sacrament, 
that  it  is  evident  he  firot  drew  the  figures  in  that  composition  from 
an  individual  model  j  and  his  attention  was  so  faithful  to  the  object 
before  him,  that  he  made  all  the  figures  with  the  same  cap  the  model 
then  happened  to  wear  ;  so  minulc  a  copyist  was  this  great  man,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  allowed  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  This 
accurate  attention,  besides  giving  him  the  habit  of  correctness,  I 
have  no  doubt,  supplied  him  y/ith  matter  for  reflection,  and  gave  rise 
to  new  associations,,  which  fertilised  his  mind.*',   p.  30. 

Eefore  we  approach  to  that  department  of  his  work  which 
distinguishes  Mr.  Duppa'as  an  artist,  we  shall  enumerate  its 
general  content§.V. 

An  expressive  portrait  of  RafTaello,  from  a  painting  by  him- 
self in  the  School  of  Athens,  and  a  picturesque  engraving  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  ornamenting  the  title-page,  are  prefixed  to 
the  volume. 

'  A  short  preface  is  succeeded  by  the  life.  Numerous  and  in- 
teresting details,  biographic,  critical,  and  miscellaneous,  are 
supplied  in  the  notes,  illustrating  the  text,  and  quoted  from  va- 
rious authorities  in  the  original  languages.  An  Appendix, 
with  a  list  of  the  oil  pictures  of  RafF^iello,  compiled  with  the 
assistance  of  Vasari  and  other  writers,  is  accompanied  by  ap- 
propriate observations,  and  sli^^ht  notices  of  his  other  works. 
Twelve  heads  follow,  selected  from  -the  pictures  of  the  Dispute 
of  the  Sacram.ent,  Mount  Parnassus,  the  Retreat  of  Attila,  and 
the  School  of  Athens.  A  light  sketch  of  each  of  these  compor 
sitions  is  traced  on  the  tissue-paper  which  protects  the  engra- 
vings, to  explain  the  situation  of  the  figures  selected  in  the 
pictures. 

The  autlior  appears  to  have  consulted  the  best  works  which 
could  dssist  his  inquiries  ;  among  others,  Vasari,  the  Vita  di 
Raffaello  edited  by  Comolli,  the  Hist.  Temp.  Vatican,  of  Bo- 
nanni,  the  Temp.  Vatican,  of  Fontana,  the  Bibliografia  Archi- 
tettonica,  and  the  recent  work  of  Lumlisden,  He  has  also  ju- 
diciously availed  himself  of  the  criticisms  of  Bellori,  Mengs, 
Winkelmian,  and  particularly  of  sir  Josh-ua  Reynolds,  the  prince 
of  British  painters,  and  of  critics  on  the  arts. 

The  plan  pursued  and  difficulties  surmotmted  by  Mr.  Duppa 
are  thus  explained  : —        * 
•    From  attending  to  the  pictures  of  RafFaello  in  the  Vatican, 

*  I  v/as  more  impressed  \\\\\\  his  application  to  the  study  of  nature 
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to  the  great  end  of  historical  painting,  than  I  was  ever  before  sensible 
of.  Some  of  the  outlines  I  then  dievv,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
examine  and' understand  those  great  works,  and  to  which  I  also  add- 
.ed  the  principle  of  light-and-shadow,  to  render-them  more  inteUigible, 
will  perhaps  be  found  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  present  publi- 
cation. They  were  all  traced  from  the  original  pictures  with  the 
most  careful  attention  ;  and  though  at  a  time  not  the  most  favourable 
for  study,  yet,  1  hope,  they  will  be  found  more  accurate  than  any 
copies  of  a  similar  kind  hitherto  published.  These, .  with  my  other 
studies  from  the  works  of  Raffaello,  were  made  while  the  French 
were  in  possession  of  and  sacking  the  Vatican  palace  j  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  so  many  facts  constantly  passing  under  my  eye  in  that 
situation,  I  was  first  induced  to  make  those  notes,  which  I  aftert 
wards  published  in  the  form  of  a  journal/     i;.  31. 

The  engravings  are  exquisite*,  the  subjects  successfully  varied ; 
and,  in  the  execution,  singularly  felicitous.  We  shall  add  the 
accurate  critique  of  the  artist  himself. 

*  The  greater  number  of  heads,  as  may  be  perceived,  are  from  the; 
Pispute  of  the  Sacrament,  because  it  is  universally  allou-ed  that  every 
part  of  that  picture  was  executed  by  Raffaello  himself.  The  heads 
of  cardinal  Bonaventure  and  St.  Jerom  are  in  the  original  as  fmc  ex- 
amples of  attention  to  nature  and  appropriate  feehng  of  character,  a3 
are  to  be  found  throughout  his  works  ;  and  the  pope  with  extended 
arms  happily  combines  an  action  which  gives  sentiment  to  expression. 
The  energy  of  the  two  young  men  earnest  in  the  mysterious  sublimi- 
ty of  the  Eucharist,  show  how  Raffaello  made  academic  drawing  sub- 
servient to  impassioned  feelings  ;  and  the  Madonna  with  great  soft- 
ness of  character  might  also  be  found,  in  the  severity  of  criticism, 
equally  deficient  in  that  refinement  of  drawing  essential  to  ideal 
beauty.  La  Fornarina  is  interesting  from  being  the  portrait  of  his 
mistress.  The  ideal  head  of  Homer  is  a  fine  example  of  an  historical 
portrait,  and  the  Crusade  Officer,  of  an  individual  portrait  historical- 
ly treated.  The  heads  from  the  Jurisprudence,  the  School  of 
Athens,  and  the  retreat  of  Attila,  are  intended  to  point  out  a  free- 
dom of  drawing  and  breadth  of  Hght-and-shadow,  which  in  the  origi- 
nal pictures  decidedly  show  that  difference  which  sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
has  so  judiciously  remarked  to  exist  between  the  works  of  Raffaello 
in  fresco  and  in  oil.  These  pictures  making  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican  palace,  escaped  being  transported  to  the  Louvre  in  the  gene- 
ral sack  -of  Rome  in  the  year  1798  ;  and  still  serve  to  mark  the  gran- 
deur of  past  times,  which  to  this  ill-fated  city  are  not  hkcly  ever  to 
return.  Whatever  may  be  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy,  he  must 
have  a  cold  heart  who  does  not  rejoice  that  the  Christian  world  was 
once  induced  to  contribute  some  proportion  of  Its  wealth  in  raising  to 
posterity  such  noble  monuments  of  intellectual  greatness  as  exist  in 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  ;  but  from  this  retrospect  it  is  painful  to 
reflect,  that  Europe  in  a  more  enlightened  sera  should  be  scattering 
himdreds  of  milhons  to  exterminate  the  human  sj)ecies  ;  leaving  no 
other  chance  for  her  present  existence  being  knowrn  to  futurity,  than 
through  political  records  and  disgraceful  annals.'     p.  32. 

Speculations  on  the  causes  which  rendered  Italy  the  favourite 
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r^^Ulence  of  the  arts,  we  Ivive  not  leisure  to  pursue  ;  but  close 
o^.  ejK.tr*ict^  with  observations  y/hich  appear  f6uncied  on  tr^th. 

*  Private  encouragement,  though  for  a  time  it  may  foster  geniui* 
and  direct  it,  yet  witl^out  the  professional  value  of  the  art  be  felt  by 
the  many  whom  it  is  intended  to  interest,  exertion  will  be  languid,- 
<;hd  patronage  Avill  be  useless.  He  will  soon  be^in  to  doubt  his  own 
opinion,  who  finds  himself  alone.  The  value  of  his  profession  must, 
be  stamped  by  general  esteem  ;  and  a  miutual  feeling  of  good  taste 
must  be  understood  between  the  professor  and  the  public  :  a  co-opera- 
tion'which  happily  existed  in  Italv  in  the  reigns  of  Julius  IT.  and 
E^9'X.'     P.  35. 

*  In  this  countr}%  I  fear,  porti-ait  painting,  and  the  interesting 
scenery  of  domestic  life-,  will  hereafter  characterise  the  English  amon^ 
\k^  schools  of  Europe.  This  opinion  I  found  entirely  on  national 
%ehng,  and  not  9n  ^yant  of  abihty  to  embrace  a  more  wide  and  ex- 
tended field.  One  great  work  has  beeji  produced,  and  under  ci?cuni- 
stances  of  peculiar  difficulty  to  the  artist  who  devoted  his  time  to  itR 
completion,  w^iicli  now  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  foreigners,  and  been  the  admiration  of  our  own  country  % 
yet  this  work  has  evideRtly  created  no  sympathy  in  the  p\iblic  mind  ; 
asrio  efforts  in  the  nation  at  large,'  or- of  wealthy  individuals,  bate 
promoted  any  similar  undertaking  to- mil  forih'the  historical  genius 
of  the  country,  or  show  its"  claims  to  rank  with  the  schools  of  Italy.* 
p.  56, 

By  this,  ai>,d  a  toniier  publication*,  Mr.  D.uppa  may  reflect 
witli  piide,  that  he  has  made  a  noble  effort  to  excite  public  at-- 
tention  to  tlio.e  immortal  productions  ojf  genius,  which,  while 
they  chasten  and  mature  our  judgement,  interest  and  elevate  our 
feelings. 

Among  these  highly  finished  examples,  a  slight  incorrectness 
of  drawmg,  scarcely  worthy  of  remark,  appears  in  the  beauti- 
ful head  which  terminates  the  engravings  :  if  v/e  may  be  allow-- 
ed  so  to  express  ourselves,  the  perspective  o£  the  features  is  im« 
perfect. 

To  the  divine  RafFaellp  we  have  ofFered  our  homage  by  an 
attention  to  the  labours  of  his  able  biographer.  We  regret  thai 
tasteful  specimens,  which  so  advantageously  display  the  inimi- 
table skill  of  the  master,  are  not  more  abundant.  Expense^ 
however,  we  are  aware,  is  a  barrier  to  artists  not  easily  broken. 
Drav.'ings  on  a  more  conhncd  scale  would  have  defeated  the 
intention  of  doing  justice  to  the  original.  ^ 

Gratified  by  thi^  union  of  grace,  beauty,  and  sublimity,  we 
le^ye  with  reluctance  a  work  honourable  to  the  abilities  of  thfe. 

*  See  our  Secon4  Series,  vol.  xx^»i^l^7. 
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Art-  IV. — Adcknda  ami  Con-l^ctida  to  cur  Account  of  tic  Oxfor^,, 
Homer.     (Coficludcdfrom  oiirhst  Number^  p.  "i'i^S.)'        .'  ^ 
WE  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  supplenient  to  our  account 
>f  the  Greiu-ille  Homer   should   have  so  long  abused  the  time  and 
patience  ot"  our  readers  : 

'AAA'  £V  ^(/U.oic  IM3V   YjV  r*  p.Tj  -/.aAcoV  ^Xf' 
yvooy.aKyiy   v(xr£pxi<riv  s^Of^boviJ.£'J-'  uv. 

Pag  1^440,  line  10,  before  *  334.'  place  '272.  U?,rjhJx;  lc^~ 
.~vn  Schol.  Vict,  ad  II.  K:..252.      " 

IjUD.  line  l'(),  correct  *Ai:i.' 

Ibid,  line  17,  '  AAAAAL' 

Ibid,  line  21,  to  '  Jiuppressing'  subjoin  MYe  shall  cite  two  inp. 
mstanccs  of  the  commut^bility  of  A  and  A :  Cebet.  Tab.  p.  6(), 
1.  ed.  Ileins.  £'77'£;,£i-)}v  to  x-a^ov,  tot^  ^a}(n  xaAuJ;  xcckov  orj  VT^r^prysv^ 
— pro  ^  lege  av.  QuocJ  ne  tironibus  mirum  accidat,  s(;ianthas  piir- 
ticulas  in  MSS.  facillinie  et  stepissime  confundi.  I^empe  si  scriba 
properans  A  pro  A  in  AN  legit,  cqnseq.ucns  e^t  ut  crr4re  pergat,  et 
pro  N  legat  H.  Ran.  54^7.  ov  yap  ^,  ys/j/iov  YfV,  et  Juetrum  et 
-'iisus  postulat  dv  quod  ex  M3S.  Brunckius  restituit.     P01vS(!)N. 

Ibid,  line  42,  to  *  115/  preftx  '  8.9.  tsi;  cd.  Grenv.  -rais  ulip,r\im 
iibrorum  et  ApoUon,  p.  371.     Wolf.  Praef.  nov.  cd.  LV.' 

Page  451,  line  4,  after  '  compositis/— xaa/SaAc  (thus)  5658. 
•,.:^a,3aA£  56'73.' 

Ibid,  line  6\  after  '  H.'  insert  *  ^2.  r.  trsv^s  Fiovitti, — roir;(j-sv 
sl^uixcr^  5,j^73.;  a<s  II.  X>,  449,  trola-av  dyaKri  Codd.  et  edd. ;  REN'T- 
LEY  has  left  in  tlic  margin  of  his  copy  rsv^avro' or  $slu.o^^o^  s^ 
V.  452.  not  hly^vTO,  as  Ileyne  or  his  scribe  has  deciphered  it.' 

IftiD.  line  12,  alter  '6325.'  insert  '  Eustath.  1700,  29=457,15.* 

Ibid,  line  24,  insert  '  188.  AAINTMENOI  Taylor's  Civil  Law, 
p.  450.  h,ia:oLy,syoi  5658.  6325.  5673.  ED.  PR.  .  280.  la;;  btTy^KSov 
t)ronunciatu,m  w^  ItTtT-^aSov,  nisi  fuit  (m$  at^p  stt^^^ov  lieyp.  Exc!  I. 
m  II.  P.  p.  4l4.  zh:,(fyZ2o:  T.  3.67.  £&;  6325  ;  in'  the  former 
part  rcJo'  kl'i^xt;  5673. 

Ibid.  Une23,  to '318.'  su^VJ^qiij  '6325.' 

Ibid,  line  29,  del.  '188—'     '  - 

Ibid,  line  35,  i,"e9.<,l  '  ^\b  cadem.' 

Ibid,  line  45,  to  '6325.'  'add  I.  77. 'Icrro:;^  crr^jcrit/^svoi  edd. 
eiid  most  of  the  M$S.,  'arrUfixvm  5673. 

Page  4.>^,  line  1,  before  '569.'  place  '459.  'Oh(TY,%  iv.  leg. 
O^yo-vj'  i\v  Meyn.  in  U.  A..  587. 

Ibid,  line  27,  insert  '  193.  lyw  0  <j-]',t  sl-yoci  ovo  Herman,  dq  cm. 
p.  44. 

Ibid,  line  39,  to  'mxa'  subjoin  '  <rvv  7rciio\—y'jvci.i>u'Jov  (thus) 
5673.  and  (TL-v  irccio)  Ed.  PLom,  p.  162 J, 21  ==34.3. 1.  ult.  an^  Eu;iti}th, 
p.^  1624,  2=347,"  48.  ^To   $y  a-vv  Ttaic-)  7i'Epi(TyJy.£Sa,,'AplfTro:p^o$ 

I?iD.-— '  222,  vacm  corrpxit  eadem  mainis,  sed  prinio  voluisse 
^idetur  vaov.^  In  marg.  d^lrrcKpxos'yyJOy.  nv^;  §i  vaov.  ol  (}£  ycch^_. 
voCir/  Cod.  V'csp.  The  Scholiast  a,d  ApolJ.  Rhod.  I.  11 46.  restored 
bvBimnck  from  a  MS.  ro  os  Nasv  dvr)  roy  £ppci,  cJ;  ko.)  "Qp/^coV, 
?2c;'  0'  op'x  dyyca  r,xvta.     vci^v  had  been  j-etrieved  by  ilartungus. 
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Page  453,  line  4,  to  '  539.'  subjoin  *  II.  E.  448.  6pvyix.xcoi 
EI).  PR.  and  h.  1.     oW/jtoa^^oi/  56'58.  5673/ 

Ibid,  line  8,  after  rpsita:  add  '  Cf.  Schol.  Vict,  ad  II.  X,  480/ 

'Ibid,  line  11,   insert  *  45!2.   ^  a-j  wvacr <r?;;  DAWES,  p,  141-.' 

Ibid,  line  13,  after  *  5658.'  add  *  II.  11.  735.  oV.^u^evra  56()o. 
1771.',  OKpio^i^roc  6600.  56g\. 

Ibid,  line  31,  del. 

Ibid,  line  penult,  for   ^  supera/  r.  ^  supra.' 

oc    cv 

Ibid.  line  ult.  to  ^  nov.*  add  TTp'JjToc  rov  5673.  We  would  net 
'pledge  ourselves  to  prove  that  this  .MS.  was  transcribed  inimcdiately 
froni  5(^74,  but  their  coincidences  are  numerous  and  remarkahlc. 

Page  454,  line  35,  to  *  Vesp.'  add  aa;^s«<£vov  VjCs—ov  ni.  r'ec, 
5(j58.  ij.ci^BQ'jiMrjV  567'^^. 

Ibid,  line  38,  to  '  Grenv.-  subjoin  *  see  p.  311  of  our  last 
numbe]'.'  ra) 

After  line  46,  insert  /  564  IVSa  y  onyx;  5673  ;  Try  5658.' 

Page  458,  line  4,  after  'St.'  add  =  '  lt?5.  E.  Larmar/ 

Ibid,  line  6,  after  VC  add  *  =  — F.  La^mar.' 

Ibid,  line  9?  for  'line'   read  'liaes.' 

Ibid,  line  14.  for  '  this  verse' — *  these  verses.* 

Ibid,  line  15,  for  *  it  has' — '  they  have.' 

Ibid,  line  16,  after  '  oiscd'  subjoin  *  in  our  copies/ 

Ibid,  for  *  it' — 'they.' 

Ibid,  line  18,   after  '  D/  insert  '  and." 

Ibid,  line  25,  for'  with  fair'  substitute  '  without  unfair.' 

Ibid,  line  28,  to  '  banished '  prefix  '  has.' 

Ibid,  after  line  29,  begin  thus—'  We  have  reason  to  believe; 
that  thxi  erJ oasis  of  individuals,  as  well  as  those  rccv  TfoXscvv/did 
not  always  conspire  in  the  same  text :  Arist.' — 

Ibid,  line  33^  to  'inclusive'  subjoin  '-— /  and  line  36,  after 

*  fiction '  '  — / 

Ibid,  line  37,  to  'editions,'  add  'of  Dr.  BENTLEY's  opi- 
nion on  this  suspected  piece  of  ingenious  mischief,  if  he  have  left 
one,  we  know  nothing  :'  in  the  following  passage  he  refers  to  the 
common  fable: — "  'tis  rolling  up  Sisyfiius's  stone,  M-hich,  when 
his  shoulder  grows  weary  or  is  remov'd,  will  tumble  down  the  de- 
clivity lower  than  it  was  before  *  ;"  yet — ' 

Ibid,  line  40,  for  'authenticity'  read  'genuineness/ 

*  Ibid,  line 4-6,  commentators! 

Page  459,  place  '  570.  gfrraarrs  with  g  above  s  in  red  ink,  5658.* 

Ibid.  *  572.  biXssvtoc  (thus)  5658.' 

Ibid.  '  575.  sl^ov  e  with  red  ink  5658.' 

Ibid.  '  576.  v/bx  6325.* 

Ibid,  before  '578'  place  '  574.  TTayxaAHSoy  in  marg.  a.m. 
r.   Tt%yy.oLXBCv  5658.' 

Ibid,  line  1,  '578/  after  *  (thus)'  insert  *  and  in  marg.  ^s 5/ 
C'-jyovrs  6658. 

Ibid,  line  2,  for  '5673'  substitute  '6325/  and  line  3>  to 
'  62.)'  add  'yiXKV(X&  ED.  PR.  Ilesvchius  p.Kr^o^s'  y^Xva^TB  ed.  Rom. 
i 609, 13  =  455^24;  IXy.r^Tzv  Eustath.  655,39  =  520,24  ;  1257,10 
=  1 353,2 1 ;    1 699,13=455,24;  1700.14=456.51 .  rMr^(TBV—BlXvx<r9. 

*  Letter  to  the  bishop  cf  Ely,  p.  PC. 
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R5iV6uc.  -^A/cijo-s  Wolf.  The  editors  of  the  Grenv.  Homer  have  per- 
mitted to  remain  undisturbed  rjAnr/crs,  as  lAjcry^asTa.  11.  Z.  465. 
iAHijo-oufr'  X.  '^'^i^.  ;  whereas  iAKucrws-iv  P.  558..  as  Iah-j cSsicraj  X.  62. 
They  should  not  have  swerved  from  consistency. — 11.  Z.  4-6'5.  tr<iy 
6'iX>i>5ja&79,EDD.  PR.  ]lom.6'52,2=515,2i.  Eust.  1257,10=1353,21. 
Wolf,  o-oy  <J'  «AKr;9.  1771.  5600  ;>  IXx-V^Ts  5093.  5601.— X-  33(). 
£?.yJ,c-oua-^  oi'ixxs  5693.  S60i.  EPD.  PR.  Rom.  1271,2=1372,  37. 
\Vo\i'.;—dsiySjg  5600.  Eust.  1272,22=1374,33  ;  £A>tucro:;cr'  1771.— ■ 
P,  558.  eAv.TJo-oucrjy  Wolf.  ;  kkKva-oua-iy  1771-  ED.  P.R.  5693.  with 
si  ■ 

*;V.'  in  the  preceding  line  ;  kX-K-jo-juo-iv  5(300.  560l.  Ed.  Rom.  1 1 17,35 
=  1158,13.  Eust.  1118,1=1158,50.  In  lieyne's  Obs.  for  '  597-' 
read  *  579-'  and  for  ^  Reponere  f  Axrjo-ttvi,'  read  *  R.  £?,y4'^ovo-iv] — 
*  kXKyja-'x'on  Harlei.'  is  a  misuike.     X.  62.  k\y.rfi£i<rci5  56^^.  Eust. 

6 
1255,61  =  1351,41,    and    1257,9=1353,19.    Wolf.;      k?.Kri(rki<Tcr.s 
(thus)     5600;    k\K-j^Jcira;    1771.    cd.    Rom.    1255,297=1350,45; 
lAxy crSficras-  5601.  ED,  pk,  rxyjs  ed.   Grenv.  is  uusuPied    in  the 
magnticient  copies.  a; 

Ibid,  after  line  3,  insert  *  580.  axXXiyouou  5658.  y.a.XKi'/Mpaii 
5673. 

Ibid,  line  4,  after  *  sa-l^ov  *  add  *  6325.  and  read  Iiere  and  592. 
Ir^ithv — afterwards  y.ooLnp  6325.  Ed.  Rom.  1699,30=455,27. 
Eustath.  1700,26=457,12,'  and  1701,51=459,10  ;  as  also  v.  621. 
Y.ooi'tic'yjz  6o'-l5.  and  v.  623.  v.pajrso'lr2oov  6325.  rijpi  sri — y.fxrs- 
p-JjrsoQv  Eustath.  1703,52=462,12,'  and  1704,12=462,30.' 

Ibid,  line  5,  read  '  582.  B(Tta,rjt'  MSS.  Harl.  ivila-y.erai  ypa." 
c6ij,£vov  xa)  sc-rsoroc.  Eustath.  1731=457,18.'  ifpo^r^rsXx^i  5653. 
and  to  '5673.'  subjoin  *  Eustath.  1700.27=457,13. 

Ibid,  line  6,  to  *  5673.'  add  *  a-reuro  ^s  ^v^dxv  tihiy,  ov  0" 
uyjty  sAstr^on  Twining  0  MccKccpirrig  ap.   Heyn.  ad  II.  B.  597. 

This  ok'gant  and  accomplished  scholar*  was  of  a  nature  so  hum- 
ble, *  so  kind,  so  sweet,  so  courting  all  mankind,  as  never  to  ba 
truly  expressed  but  by  himself.'  His  splendid  talents  of  every  kind, 
his  correct  and  refined  taste,  and  his  delicate  sallies  of  Attic  hu- 
mour, were  connected  with  a  deportment  too  inotfensive  to  provoke 
asperity.  As  a  theologian,  he  possessed  all  the  graces  of  sound  and 
enlightened  piety ;  and  in  offering  up  to  nature  her  last  awful  debt, 
£7r<  yriooccs  ovOm,  his  hope  was  full  of  glory. 

Ibid,  line  7,  del.  '  )  '  and  line  8,  read  '  604.  Eustath.  1701,34= 
458,43)'  and  to  '  6325.'  add  '  dva^povh  5658.  Ed.  Rom.  l699J9= 
4.jry,33.  Eustath.  1700,28=457,14'.  av(xtpvyh  Id.  1701,35=458,44.' 

Ibid,  line  9,  to  *  5673.'  add  *  (poclysTxe  with  a  above  oci  by  a 
recent  hand  5658.' 

Ibid,  line  10,  read   *   $^v$psx  6'   'JyiTi'trryAa  Kxroc^pr^hv    (thus) 

and  in  marg.  xocrccKp.  a  m.  r.  5658.  %. — ' 

Ibid,  line  12,  read  '  (^specKs  Eustath.  p.  1700,30=457,17.  /.•— ' 

and  insert '  594.  a-yir^pirroXeu^Qg  (thus)  5658.  c-:-::;pi7rraa£V0f  Hesychius.' 
Ibid,  line  13,  read  *  596.  xpxrdi'  i'V  (the  mark  of  elision,  ap- 
*  Vir  doctisslmus  et  humanissinuis  Pors.  ad  Hec.  565. 
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piircntly  mWdcrn,  tlifd  a  similar  mark  6Vcr  tr  ol')litci%t(?(l)  56.>«- 

'xpcztaii'^  (the   ibrmcr   <  recent)    (J32.5,  y.iyArai)^  5673.    x^araT' T; 

Eustarh.  170'2,'28=e4-6'0,.'5.  and    Hrar«<V  ibW.  .'33=ibid'll!— ex — ' 

'Pac;-e  4."i<),  line  15,  after  '  597/  inscl't  '598.  aJ^rac^xs  r6r\  X6<pcy 

y..  $.  I.  S(i6S.'  cmvhdiiicdy  \Sn)hith\y  AOTT^ovas  0<l.  S.  112.  Ze^vcir, 

(Z5'n'fvf4ri)    TTvslrrJ&x'^rd   wh   ipvzi   d'A/.cc  ^a  rso^cTci    /«-//.    M.  208. 

Ileync  has  adduced  'a  fj'plinter  from  lii|)poHax,' preserved  in  Sciiol. 

^Lycapjjr.  235.  r//  avro.'  o<ppg  rdvrr,iyf,iMOv   ^av.ri ;  to    which    ni^v 

'be  added  Il.Tl.lM.  xa7r^i;^.K5'  S'JTroiVj'.T;  228. -/caTSaTrrgiy  TmvXi'. 

li.  6ll.  v.aJ/)oi:\;-xi  Urat.  A.~repetii,  says  Wolfius,  M.  208.  ar^My 

'  C(piv,  cujus   vocis  'priorem  syHabam    et- Antimachus  prodflxit  in 

"  clausula,  T'/Jvou' r' lo'i^^jOfi T^r^c,  nequc  feci' ^^t'^iv,  etiam  de  scntentia 

Jos.  Scaligeri,  qui  sic  proniinciatum  a  vctiistiH  lonibiis'et  Aeolibiis, 

non  scriptum,  mbniiit  ad  Euscb.  p.  II9.  Pii'iEi'.  nov.  ed.  LXXVIL 

This  argument  will  o})eratc  against  the  present  use  of  the  accentual 

marks  which  vvcrd  not  required  in  w/vViw^  diiriRg-thc  coEi^iN  age 

0 
Of  Gree(::ol  '  599.   ctVwssi  (thus)   56'58.  ()03.   ^liiittc^d  in    567 S  ; 
see  Eustath.  1702,44=460,23  ;  whereas  Luci&n.  T.  1.  402.  referx, 
in"  his  Bpoitive  manner,  to"  V    602.   a-Jro;  ixh  yoLp  6  'H55:JcXif^  h 

liiD.  line  17,'  ^ftcr  '  6325.'  add  ^  o^ sv  sp.-^-^t)tM$  5638.  vss. 
506,7,  have  been"  ren(>u need  by  6325  ;  fiiCy  deserve  no  place  ^^-rr/ 

for  Oil  e),  &l  >iai  Kust.1703, 14=46' l',10. 

Ibid.  del.  line  18,  and  line  19,  after  *  aa^{ '  insert  '  tsc\  a-rr^^e- 

Civ  doprr-jp  5658.  in  marg.  the  cbmnion  text  *,  d'jprr^v  5673.' 
Ieid.  line  20,  to  'Tva  '  add  *  gl.   otto'j  5673.' 
Ibid.  line  21,  read  '  6l3.  syv.oL^sTO  5673.  iy — ' 
Ibid,  line  23,  read'  '  ttou— and  add  '  dyrr/\aXci^  6^325.* 

Ibid,  line 25,  to  *' d-rf—'  subjoin  '  izdXoL  ydp  yjipovt,  '  <^ujri    in 
marg.  am.  r.  7foKvyjlc:'ovi  5658,  which  is  in  the  text  of  6325' 
Ie-id.  line  27, '^^  *  6325.'  subjoin  *  a/v/vy  (thus)  5658.' ■  6ur 

ap  sr  0,5673.  *  632.  vXw^ov  oic?- — ivypoiroiov  g[.  IMosc.  1.  ad  II. 
H.  479.  Schol.  ad  Ap.  Ilhod.  111.  120.  In  o\ir  observation  upon 
II.  E.  506.  read  '  El.  881.  and  gh:  Francini  ad  Aj.  478.'— ^Heync, 
indeed,  in  II.  K.  223.  seems  to  have  found  i/vypov  5k^  Od.  12. 
532  ;  all  the  iMSS.,  however,  inspected  by  us 'depose  against  it.' 
Ibid,  line  43,  add  '638.  dJy.cccyQV ^^kpe  in marg.^Trora/xoy  (thus) 

5658.  The  jealous  ocean,  that  old  river,   windes, 
II ib'  farre  extemied  armes, 
639.  Eustath.    1704,60=463,34.    ro  -^l    slrscrlv;,   ra    TtOiXctioi    fZv 
dvnypd'Pxv  sv  ^ormyj  TrrccVsi    syj'j<Tiv.     Peradventure  some  of  our 
readers,  surprised  and  disgusted  with  such   a   quantity  of  rubbish, 
have,  long  before  this,  exclaimed — 

Quie  tc  fortuna  fatigat, 
Ut  tristes  sine  sole  domos,  loca  turbida,  adircs  ? 

Page  460,  line  9,  correct    r  iiyeyusi^s. 

Ibid.  Iinel7,  after  '  K.  376.'  add  '  N.  24.  O.  4.  X.  282.  ^^  417- 
DAWES's  Misc.  Cr.  p.  167.* 
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P^GE4;^,  1. 18,  after  *  18^.'  iaseit '  see DAAV'ES, Misc. <iVt:^ 

Ibid,  'iine  18,  to*  II.  183.'  subjoin  "lilK'SlS.  43  5/ ykV$Fe<Va>- 
Dr.^Tajlor/  .     ^   .V    , 

Ibid.  lino.  21,  r<?ad  ip»;a<  y  — 

Fag E  .461,  after  *  H.'  place  *  40.  'Av'i>.i'.v  oc  t-y.>a.-..  oj  x)r^\\  i>,, 
,).  r45.'  and  to  1.  19.  *  1. C  add  Mbid.  72,5. 'Iv^Vvi,  Cob. T^ownx/ 

Page  4(>2,  liue  b,  t,<):  *  Trcprers^'  subjoin  at  the  t\-ot  of  tTic 
page  this  note  : — '  Ad  Od,  I.  40.  odr  illustrious  l^rote^sur'  hus  also 
-hown  the  propriety  of  iuiving  both  editionsat  hand  :  rors'  6l  --cyj} 
ry  irjj.scp'jv  exop^TjC-cc  -TroX/v  r-^^  %v/jovIolc  (sic)  ^  vvv  tj.a.pocvEia.'',  y.aL- 
r.c'ira.i: — [Conf<ir  Athen.  I.  p.  33.  D.  VIII.  p.  351.  E.  ciiiu  *Eu- 
stathio  ad  Od.  I.  l(}8.  p.  l6"23.  4<),  b^—tiA:? .  2S.34.  ubi  pro  xpra- 
XYjip^y;.  Ed,  Rom.  habet  y.zra.Av<p^^  mendose  quidem,  sed  Verb  lec- 
tioi}'i  proxime,  /taraxaXy^if^^,]  , 

thiD,  line  37,  to  *pati'  subjoin  *  T,  352.  yovvocra.  rs  5poS. 

*  474,  ^Avoova-ftccc  MSS.  Hari.  ""Av  o&vockocs  Cod.  Yes^/XvcoKava,(. 
^v/itjvs  Sb  MS,  Hesych.'  j     r 

Page  463,  line  18,  to  *  Marl.'  subjoin  ^  Od.  T.  352.  oJ't^v'^^' 

<lebct.€sse  ^usrw  ^r]  Heyn.  in  II.  0.  448.  ov  Vr^v  -r^vT  (^ms)  Cod. 
Marl.  cj       .  .  ,      ; 

Also,  before   *  143.'  insert  M5;s. 'H^    (f.  *Hv)  xa«— ^."5"25'' 

Ibid,  line  24,  before  *  481.'  place  ^436.  ^apa-Ei  [j.r/i  y£  6325/ 

Ibid,  line  2 1),  before  *  217/  place  *  18^.  ^/^aJ^si^cu  o)-.  FavoxTU'jr 
DAV/ES,  p.J45.' 

Ibid,  line  34,  before '221.'  place  *  218.  Aifi  ret  tov  lij.uov — 
Plato  in  Lysid.  p.  110.  I>.  Lcemar.' 

Ibid,  line  40,  to  '  piWajy'  subjoin  ^  dyyS  ovSig  5673,  yp.  y.:i\ 
ixai^ot;^^/  spBlcrccs  in  niarg.  5658." 

Ibid,  line  44,  to  '  l64-'  add  ^KOirpla-ov'T'Es'  6325.  y.oitplix&wre; 
5673.  ?tc7r5icravr£.;  Etym.  M.  in  v.  xoVpof/  '       . 

Page  46'4, 1.6",  after  *  5673.'  insert  *  the  Reman  edition,  p."  1820, 
U=6"31,47-  preserves  the  common  text:  but  EusVath.  p.  i7t>Y), 
55=553,  37. /Hp''^-  7^'p  '^'  dpzrr.g  dTTccuislpsrak^  Bvp-joita  Zi'jg  a\'~ 
■  oMv  ov$  dv  ^Tj — TTccpd  tiCiv  oiXXoig  svprj-rcii  y.xH  srspoloo  ypx(pr^Tf 
'Hy.i^v  yoip  'fs  voov   difa.ij.slperxi. 

Ibid,  line  8,  to  *  Jones'  annex  '  Asiat.  Res.  III.  492.  See  also 
pp.  198.  230.  of  the  life  of  sir  W.  Jones.' 

Pa(,t£46'6,  line  17,  subjoin  *  427.  looiv  5673.  7y.eyai  5658.  joxy 
'3'  Jij.svcii  6325.  'Kslovrsc  d — Schol.  in  Plat.  p.  135.' 

Ibid,  line  25,  to*  ^41.'  add,  *  Eustath.  p.  1857.  63=685^44. 
svr^pysa-lccs- — vtt'  dvrd)  5658.' 

Ibid.  line  28,  to  *  5658.'  subjoin  '  7ra>.a<^arou  ScHoL  in  Plat. 
p.  182.'   aAAa  t^t^  /x';;  roLura  irsp)  $pvy  rj  irsp)  irBrprjy  ; 

Before  '314.'  place  *  230.  'h; 'ol  Xr'^^^^oi  sov'rsg.  Heyn.' 

Page  467,  line  3,  to  ^  rpoTruJo-c^/  subjoin  '■  rpajn-Zcra.  5673.  rpo- 
r^ujo'x  565s.  rp'jJTtdJG-a,  6325.  Tro/.vSs'jxsa  ewvvjy.  Aclian.  de  Nat. 
Anim.  V.  xxxviii.  38.' 

Ibid,  line  15,  after  *  5658.'  '  $p.  also  in  the  margin  of  a  copy 
<4'  the  ED.  PK.  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  in  a  most 
generous  manner.'  6 

Ibid,  before  '  383.'  insert  '  302.  Sas^p^y/c-K  (thus)  5^58.  a-xc^oviov 
6325.' 
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*  303.  S'ju^M,  over  it  (j^yjcv  3673.' 

*  351.  AoiiiJiOvioi  rl  >cd>:oy  Plato  in  To.  147.  B.  Lasniar.  koCxmv 
Schol.  in  Plat.  134-.  11=7:2  Sieb. 

Paoe46'7,  lino  23,  add  'sec  on  II.  E.  3()3.  and  BENTL.  ad 
IL  A.  39'2»  0.  131.'  ^ 

Ibid,  before  '406'.'  place  *  ISO.  irsicr^a'srr^js,  k7.\  ly.fBKiiciuf 
5(3j8,  6"3C5.  56'73.  cf.  v.  135.' 

*  406'.  'Lis  ^'  or   dvr,p  5658,  6325.'   Ibid,  for  '  406.'  read  *  407.' 
Ibid,  line  29,  expunge. 

Ibid,  insert  '218.  ott^T'  a,(r<ra,  (non  cctco.)  TIcyn.' 

Ibid,  line  34,    before  '271.'  place   '230.    Yr,"  os   o-Xm  Ucyn/ 

Ibid,  line  .36",  tovvcc  Sa  Fgp(^«!'o-d:vTO  DAWES,  p.  17r. 

Ibid,  line  38,  correct  77.9.  and  to  ' 'Axraivgiv'  add  *  ro  -Jtspx'/.- 
Ta/vcvToCod.  D'Orvillian.  Etym.  IVI.' 

Ibid,  line  40,  before  '  127«'  place  '  82.  A-yJv^;  sh-jT^JOn.  Heyn.*  ' 

Page  468,  line  3,  after  OLpicrroOoLvri^  add,  '  Monet  Scholiastes 
totum  hunc  librum  una  cum  parte  pTa,'cedentis  ab  Aristophane 
grammatico  et  Aristarcho  spurium  judicatuni  esse.  •  Quorum  sen- 
tential favet  codex  qiddam  a  Tho.  Bnitkio  coUatiia,  qui  libri  supcri- 
oris  versu  296".  poema  claudit.  DAWES.  jMisc.  Cr.  154.  This 
illustrious  critic  should  have  said,  Scholion  codicis  cujusdam  a 
Tho.  Bentlcio  collati,  quod/ 

Ibid,  line  42,  after  '  suppktum'  subjoin  '  i^aSsv  Xccr.  5^58.  -^xV 
h  A.  5673.  6325.  in  marg.'  See  Park's  Travels,  p.  99*  Browne's 
Travels,  p.  270. 

Page  469,  line  5,  after  '  5673.'  insert  '  II.  A.  87-  dvoL^cclvzi^ — 
dyOfS'jsi;  jNIS.  Jo.  Tzetz.'  II.  K-  413.  y.xra.>J^uj — dyopsvo-cu  CoD* 
TowNL.  H.  in  Merc.  36S.  Tcara/i^oi — dyopav'T'jj  MS.  Moscov. 
and  subjoin  '  121 — ' 

Ibid,  after  '275.'  add  '386.  "Hxds  ykpxv  5658.  A.  584. 
K-J^fi'  Q  yh'oo:y  56"73.  ;  read  xi'vsjs  ysp'j:v,  and  590.  ]%(T£is  yspvcv.' 

Here  we  felt  considerable  anxiety  to  fortify  sonie  of  our  remarks 
upon  tha  Iliad,  with  evidence  \Yhich  has  been  derived  from  unfore- 
seen sources,  or  elicited  from  the  valuable  materials  accompanying 
the  Leipsic  edition  of  that  poem.  We  have  heard  mtich  concernrng 
the  expectant  judgement  of  Joshua  Barnes,  and  many  solid  ad- 
vantages may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the  Gottingcn  profes- 
sor unhusbanded  and  unimproved  :  but  our  limits  could  not  in- 
dulge this  solicitude.  Besides,  it  would  not  have  been  pleasant  U 
dw.ell  on  the  text  of  the  Iliad  as  settled  in  this  edition,  after  oui 
account  (however  defective)  of  the  collation  annexed  to  th( 
Odyssey ;  and  it  is,  we  apprehend,  full  time  to  take  our  leave  ol 
this  diatribe,  which  has  been  sent  into  the  world  so  richly  and  sub- 
stantially endowed  by  our  professor.  We,  indeed,  approached  it' 
vith  mental  humility,  and  uridertook  to  give  extracts  from  it, 
*  studio  literas  juvandi,'  and  not  of  aftectedly  displaying  our  own 
reading  ;  and  grateful  would  it  be  to  our  best  feelings,  if,  by 
following  his  footsteps  with  respectful  admiration,  we  have  contn 
buted  in  the  least  to  diffuse  the  sober  and  durable  triumphs  ol 
truth  over  the  violence  of  indiscriminate  censure,  and  inordinate 
vanity.  Led  on  by  those  steady  lights,  which  arc  hung  out  bj 
this  skilful  guide,  we  have  occasionally  presumed  to  inspect  tli 
MS.  itself,  and  have  risen  from  the  examination  instructed  an< 
delighted.     We  return  our  cordial  thanks  to  that  learned  and   re- 
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Vered  prelate,  through  whose  interest  and  counsel  this  model  for 
col-f-ators  was  attached  to  the  GVenvilie  edition  of  the  Odyssey. 
We  hail  it  as  an  earnest  of  future  editions  from  the  Clarendon 
press:  yes,  our  hopes  are  animated  with  ardent  expectation  of  a  re- 
turn of  that  a?ra,  which  seemcxl  to  be  passed  away;  when  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge  issued  from  their  press  an  edition  Of  the  Iliad  re- 
commended by  the  valuable  excerpts  of  Aloisius  Alar:annius  from 
Medicean  MSS.;  and  seven  years  after  the  sister  university  sanc- 
tioned an  impression  of  the  same  poem,  to  which  was  appended  an 
imperfect  stjecimen  of  the  Victorian  Scholia  m  7/.  I.  first  published 

by  Conradus  Ilorneius,   at  Helmstadt,  16'20. '  We  cannot  but 

remember  such  things  were  !' 

The  noble  personages  also,  under  whose  auspices  this  edition 
comes  forth,  recal  to  our  memory  the  brightest  period  *  of  Eng- 
land's glory,  when  earl  Granville,  the  patron  ^f  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Taylor,  'seldom  gave  commands  on  business  without  leading 
the  conversation  to  Greece  and  to  Homer  f ;'  and  we  humbly  pre- 
sume, that,  from  the  silent  progressive  influence  of  those  great  and 
dignified  chanicters,  public  debate  enlivened,  and  be  it  remembered, 
matured,  by  appeals  to  the  wisdom  of  ancient  Gveece,  wuU  cease  to 
be  sneered  at  in  a  BRITISH  senate. — Confident  we""  arc  that 
this  edition  of  the  Odyssey  will  insure  to  that  illustrious  family  ^ 
public  approbation,  and  will  enrol  them  among  the  Pisistratida? 
and  the  Ptolemies  of  BETTER  TIMES  ! 

Here  we  shall  state,  with  all  the  deference  that  humility 
can  dictate,  certain  points  of  moment  which  this  auspicious 
event  has  suggested  to  our  minds :  such  be  their  benefits  to  the 
latest  ages! 

The  stores  of  Sophoclean  literature  have  been  unexpectedly  in- 
creased byan  introduction  to  the  public  of  the  valuable  papers,  or  rather 
fragments,  of  the  late  iiigeaious' and  unfortunate  Dr.  Musgrave, 
relating  to  the  native  of  Colonos.  Dr.  Musgrave,  indeed,  was  doom- 
ed to  taste  the  bitter  cup  of  affliction  ;  his  character,  however,  as  a 
critic,  may  be  aspersed,  but  cannot  be  sullied. 

*  Hie  mortis  durae  casuin,  tuaque  optiiriita  facta, 
Non  equidera,  nee  te,  JUVENIS  rhqmqrande,  silebo.' 

Since  the  Oxford  Theoci-itus,  by  our  late  laureat,  is  become  ex- 
tremely scarce,  as  well  as  expensive,  the  cause  of  sound  erudition 
would  be  essentially  served  by  repubhshmg  the  collation  of  MSS., 
and  a  judicious  selection  of  the  glosses  intermixed  with  the  hints  from 
Dr.  Musgrave,  and  with  Toup's  communications  to  the  editor,  and 
two  notes  transmitted  to  Di%  I.  Edwards,  properly  arranged,  and  in- 
corporated with  th^  ciira  posterlores  ••  they  would  form  a  volume, 
which  might  range  with  the  Oxford  impression  of  the  emendations 
on  Suidas  by  Toup— homin*?  truculento  et  maledico,  cujus  Hteras 
ma'foris  sim  facturus,  si  humanius  ahos  tractare,  et  ipse  sibi  parcere, 
suaique'  fiimie  consulere  mehus  didicisset. — Peace  to  the  manes  of 
Reiskius  and  Askew  ! 


*  1763.  f  Wocd's  preface  to  his  Essay,  p.  vii. 
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'  Wc  r.rc  not  strannjcrs  to  that  tainted  lt*af*  which  Mr.W.,  to  Ins 
cost,  had  siilfered  to  be  printed,  and  which  w?.s  cancelled  at  the  in- 
stance of  Dr.V/etherel;  we  feel  not,  hoyvever,  satisfied  with  Dr. 
Musgraye's  evasive  answer  to  Tonp's  appeal  on  the  propriety  of  the 
obnoxious  note ;  and  we  rebrobate  that  would-be  Greek  epigram  on  the 
inscriptive  dedication  to  tb.e  late  most  reverend  and  noble,  primate, 
who,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  declares  *  tb.at  no  malignant  censures 
CQuld  abate  his' regard  for  his  merit,  or  friendship  for  his  person:* 
*  in  the  place  of  Juvenal'  (adduced  by  Toup)  '  I  beheve  the  true 
reading  is,  ingens  cixna  :  sed  et  grcinio.  But  somebody,  I  fiiid,  had 
corrected  it  before  me.  Scd  et  is,  nay  farther ,  av.d  nvhat  is  more.* 
Marklaiid  in  r,  letter  to  Dr,  Taylor.  Ar-othcr  lecif  also  should  have 
been  withdrawn,  in  which  is  recorded  an  anecdote  at  which  the  mind 
revolts  even  more  than  at  the  pai-liament-wamen  of  Aristophanes, 

We  sincerely  reverence  the  memory  of  Dr.  L(5wth  ;  but  to  iiisi.Nt 
upon  his  uj\common  attainments  in  this  department  of  human  know- 
ledge would. inevitably  expose  us  to  castigation,  and  surely  could  not 
prove  advantageous  to  his  fame.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help 
recollecting  the  respect  which  that  excellent  prelate  entertained  for 
Dr.  Bentley;  and  Mr.  Toup  was  one  of  those  diggers  and  delvers 
in  the  mines  of  antiquity,  who  knew  how  to  separate  the  pure  ore 
from  the  dross  of  heterogeneous  substances ;  and  would  probably 
have  left  an  illustrious  proof  of  this  nice  discrimination,  if  he  had 
•made  good  the  expression  *  vel  dedit  vel  pessundedit,*  applied  to  the 
patriotic  scolion  of  Greece,  as  edited  in  the  notes  to  the  Prelections 
upon  Hebrew  Poetry  :  Toup,  hou'ever,  did  not  proceed  ;  and  our 
hedging-gloves  are  *  worse  for  the  wear.' — Far  be  it  from  us  to  me- 
ditate by  this  intimation  the  slightest  offence  to  the  reputation  of  the 
re-marker  who  *  spelt  the  fabling  rime  '  of  ellin  Spencer,  and  so  ably 
illustrated  the  story  of  Bcllerus  old, 

Where  the  great  vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  towards  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold ; 
Look  homeward  angel  now,  and  melt  with  ruth : — 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth. 

And  as  our  pubHc  institutions,  which  are  in  a  forlorn  and  wretched 
state,  begin  to  look  up  to  the  universities  for  who'lesome  food,  and 
a  proper  supply  of  the  best  editions  (or,  at  le?.st,  tfrxt)  of  classical 
fragments  at  a  reasonable  .price,  we  are  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
unaccountable  form  in  which  the  Pentalogia  has  re-appeared  from  the 
Clarendon  press  ;  *  the  Second  Thoughts,'  addenda  vel  corrigenda^ 
saving  possibly  an  accumulation  of  typographical  errors,  are  printed 
as  Dr.  Burton  had  been  compelled  to  place  them,  not  as  he  would 
have  digested  them  in  a  new  edition  :  this  pubhcation  however,  sin- 
gular as  it  may  be,  is,  to  a  ceilain  degree,  kept  in  countenance  by 
Dr.  Waterland's  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  lately 
reprinted  at  the  Cambridge  press,  and  the  Leipsic  impression  of  Por- 
son's  Medea.  It  is  surprising  that  this  rigid  acUierence  to  the  first 
edition,  vrhich  the  annotator  himself  had  silperintended,  has  not  been 

*•  it  is  termed  by  Dr.  Frv   '  the  cjistratt'd  "^heet '  ia  a  letter  to  Wilkes,  V.  iT. 
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religiously  observed  by  the  Oxford  editors  in  works  of  awful  im- 
portance :  in  the  republication  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  in  which 
is  displayed  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole  range  of  human  learning, 
they  have  continued  an  interpolation  destructive  of  an  historical  fact 
which  had  crept  into  one  of  that  great  man*s  notes  about  three  years 
previous  to  his  demise,  when  his  faculties  had  been  so  impaired  by 
age  and  unremitting  research  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  revising 
the  jifth  edition  ;  and  of  performing  his  episcopal  functions  :  *  He 
ejected  him,  as  he  did  other  catholic  bishops,  under  the  pretence  of 
Nestorianism,  but  for  other  reasons.'  V.  ii.  137. — according  to  the  four 
early  editions,  not  was  inconsiderately  inserted  in  the  edition  which 
follows,  to  remove,  we  suspect,  a  lameness  in  the  sentence  which  would 
not  have  been  perceived,  if  the  defender  of  that  sound  form  of  words 
had  expressed  himself  thus: — under  the  pretence /WWof  Nestorianism, 
but  in  reality  for  other  reasons. — (See  J.  Berriman's  Pref.  to  his  Crit. 
Diss.)  And  Arnold,  who  in  his  Latin  translation  professes  to  have 
followed  the  fifth  edition,  has  dexterously  avoided  this  *  sandy  peri- 
lous wild,'  and  has  supplied  the  supposed  deficiency : — Tertio  Mace- 
donius  Nestorianus  non  erat,  Anastasius  autem  Eutychianus,  atque 
is  eum  ejiciebat  ut  alios  episcopos  catholicos  sub  prastextu  qitidem 
Nestorianismi,  sed  revep,.a  ahas  ol  causas.  p.  227-  Macedonius  non 
erat  Nestorianus.  Huic  objectioni  ipse  respondet  Pearsonus,  dum 
mox  fatetur  :  Macedonium  praetextu  Nestorianismi  expulsum  fuisse. 
Wetsten.  in  N.  F.  T.  ii.  p.  334.  In  fact,  Anastasius,  from  motives 
of  policy,  deposed  and  banished  Macedonius  in  a  clandestine  m.anner; 
and  aftervv'ards  summoned  a  partial, packed,  and  sorted  synod  to  paUiate 
the  iniquitous  proceeding.  See  Procopius's  fulsome  panegyric  on  this 
capricious,  timid,  and  cruel  emperor  in  Vijloison's  Anec.  Gr.  ii,  28. — 
Since,  however,  Bibhcal  criticism  is  the  fairest  monument  of  the  human 
mind,  and  successful  restorations  of  passages  in  the  Sacred  Code  the  no- 
blest proof  of  its  perspicacity,  the  interests  of  common  Christianity 
have  been  greatly  promoted  by  rendering  accessible  the  treasures  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus,  and  by  the  magnificent  and  (v/hat  in  our  con- 
sciences we  believe  to  be)  accurate  impression  of  the  ancient  text  of 
the  Cambridge  MS.  formerly  presented  to  that  university  by  Theo- 
dore Beza.  We  cannot,  with  strictness,  denominate  either  of  them  a 
facsimile  ;  for,  in  these  and  similar  undertakings,  the  editors,  instead 
of  engaging  to  give  mark  for  mark  and  letter  for  letter,  and  to  re- 
present faithfully  the  intricacies  of  rescribed,  amended,  or  effaced 
words,  the  fading  traces  of  mutilated  passages,  and  to  preserve  even 
the  minutest  feature,  pick  out  the  predominant  letters  of  the 
respective  manuscripts,  on  the  model  of  which  types  are  form- 
ed, and  richly  befriend  the  general  cause  in  rendering  such  do- 
cuments imperishable  by  a  mvdtiplication  of  immaculate  copies. 
— We  haye  also  been  favoured  with  a  (we  fear  careless)  col- 
lation of  part  of  that  precious  exemplar,  the  Codex  Vaticanusy  con- 
taining the  New  Testament,  which  had  been  procured  by  Dr. 
Bentley.  The  name  of  that  scholar,  who,  Hke  another  Clarke, 
would  consecrate  a  portion  of  his  revenue  to  the  pious  design  of  se- 
curing to  Britain  this  inestimable  MS.,  should  be  enshi^ined  in  the 
breasts  of  the  good  and  the  wise  :  it  is  not  so  much  an  object  of 
curiosity  as  a  source  of  information  ;  arid  shall  the  advancement  of 
science  incline  us  to  be  indifferent  to  the  fountain  of  truth  ?  Im- 
bi^uted  by  sensuahty  or  sordid  views  of  avarice,  the  opulent  are  too 
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unprincipled  to.  respecjt  tlie  vital  interests  of  Christianity,  while  the 
princes  and  nobles  of  the  land  iugloriously  bereave,  of  their  succour 
and  encouragement  the  publication  of  critical  materials  for  the  su- 
blimedt  effort  of  human  reason,  and  the  birth -right  of  every 
Christiim: — a.  perfect  edition  of  the  Septuagint :  let  those  who 
undervalue  the  language  of  this  important  document,  peruse  the 
bpoks  of  Job  and  Proverbs,  and  say  if  they  have  been  incomparably 
syrpaipSQd  in  Attic  elegance, 

-  To.  crush  the  fell  impiety  Qf  those  who  scoff  at  every  virtue,  that 
they  niay  be  guilty  of  every  vice.  Hooper,  Stillingfieet,  and  other 
champions  of  the  faith,  have,  with  the, best  intentions,  been  issued 
fipm  the  Cb-rcndon  press -:  the  same  influence  surely  could  procure 
ait  edition  of  the  genuine  remains  of  one  of  the  morning  stars  of  the 
refprmation — bishop  RIDLEY !  Such  a  plan  would.  *  unthread 
the  joints,  and  crumble  all,  the  sinews'  of  those  misquotei-s,  who, 
(ipder  pretence  of  restoring  the  established  church  to  its  primitive 
pi^rity*  and  of  ascertaining  its  real  members,  set  at  defiance  her  or- 
di^aanqes,  and  sap.  her  very  foundations  ;  and,  in  coiurse,  would  con- 
dyce  to  repress  the  mischievous  practices  of  those  unlettered  and  self- 
appointed  or^ij.ohSx7"/.a}.oi,  who,  embarked  in  the  same  bottom,  and 
e^.(>vrjy,(XTO.i  dvr)  (p^jVTiCrsjx-f  UTTOTrAr^crSgvrgf,  }iOi\  irph  ixca^sr/  oioa.(xy.siv 
l7p./33;P,X5'X£V(3;,--r-^£i;ra!y  Ao'ycyy*  (p&u  tmy  ^oyaarwv  ciJx  kcu  rUrsra-t. 
'rro(.p'  vy.(x;v  rspoctoc  drjB)(vu:g  S'.EcnaiTiJ.svx  y.aA  7tOt^,vKi(poLXay  old  Cactv 
hTt^^y,X77r^ya\  irots  roif  ^eoi;'  xou  ravrcc  rt  av  ai'j;:'Cfi  '^ifyTj  (rirccpdrtBiv 
rohhv  a.'Jia^'i'T'ciii  droirois  VTrovolais  frsp)  avroj ;  and  is  this  wonder- 
ful?, aasv  ovv  Kd^u^ou  (TTtop&i  aCiiriiMzpw  .  OTTAira;,  fTjciv,  avsaicot/ 
cxa^proy^'  CTroLprovs  os  ijso^.oyovf  o'Jot:!;  itw  u/j-jos  dtspari-jcrccro, 
Synes*  in,  Diojie,  p.  52. 


Art.  V. — An  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy* 
' ByJAatthe'ivrgung,D.D.S.F,T,C.D,    8w.   lOs.Bd.  Boards.. 
Robinsons.      1803. 

SINCE  the  business  of  natural  philosophy  is  to  describe  tlie 
pha^nomena  of  the  universe,  to  trace  the  relations  and  depen- 
ddncies  of  causes  and  effects,  and  to  make  art  and  nature  sub- 
servient to  the  necessities  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  becomes 
more  and  more  cultivated  in  proportion  as  civilisation  advances, 
"Siijd  .as  the  means  of  instituting  experiments  for  the  correction 
and  improvement  .of  hypotheses  are  more  frequently  resorted 
to,  and  more  judiciously  applied.  The  attempts  of  the  ancients 
to  fouud  a  rational  system  of  physics,  were  impeded  by  various 
otwtacles,  but  particularly  by  the  want  of  many  instrument* 
discovered  by  the  moderns,  by  their  not  generally  availing 
themselves  of  mathematical  reasoning,  and  by  the  overw^eening 
influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  Much,  therefore,  is 
due  to  lord  Bacon  for  overthrowing  a  great  part  of  the  un- 
reasonable prejudice  in  favour  of  the  ancients,  and  thus  paving 
the  way  to  that  judicious  union  between  the  analytic  and 
synthetic  methods,  which  Nev/ton  so  admirably  and  successfully 
co.mpleted.  We  would  by  no  ,  means  wish  to  depreciate  the 
knowledge  and  acquiremeats  of  the  ancients;  but,  on  the  coa-»' 
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Irary,  are  always  ready  tx)  assign  strong  reasons  for  appreciating 
•them  highly,  and  shall  ever  regret  that  so  few  of  their  labours 
and  inventions  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time:  ive  Only 
mean  to  protest  against  that  imdue,  and  not  unnsuai,  reverence 
which  vfould  constantly  award  to  them  the  pre-eminence  in  all 
-the  profound  researches  of  intellect,  if  not  in  every  \Valk  of  art ; 
for,  as  the  great  precursor  of  Newton  ii^s  Weil  veinarked, 
*  The  opinion  which  men  entertain  of  antiqiiky,  is  a  Very  idle 
thing,  and  almost  incongruous  to  the  \VCfd  j  for  the  old  age 
and  length  of  days  of  the  world  should,  in  realiiy,  he  accounted 
antiquity,  and  ought  to  be  attributed  to  our  onvn  thncsy  hot  to 
ihe  youth  of  the  luorld,  nvhich  it  tnjcyed  ctmong  the  ancients :  fot 
that  age,  though  with  respect  to  us  it  be  ancient  and  greater, 
yet,  with  regard  to  the  world,  it  was  nev/  and  less  :  and  as  we 
justly  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  things,  and  a  ripet.  judge- 
ment from  a  man  of  years,  than  from  a  youth,  on  account  of  the 
greater  experience,  and  the  greater  variety  aiVd  number  of 
things  seen,  heard,  and  thought  of  by  the  older  person  j  so 
might  much  greater  matters  be  justly  expected  frolti  the  preseiit 
age  (if  it  knew  but  its  own  stren-rth,  and  would  diligently  apply 
itj  than  from  former  times  ;  as  this  is  the  more  ailvanCed  age 
of  the  World ;  ahd  now  furnished,  nay  enriched,  with  inlinito 
experiments  and  observations.'  Nov..  Org.  Aph.  84.  Hact 
some  modern  translators  of  works  of  antiquity  given  due  at- 
tention to  these  and  other  arguments  of  Bacon,  they  would 
surely  have  learned  to  speak  with  less  contempt  of  the  hdiours 
of  the  present  age,  and  would  have  applied  their  time  an4 
industry  to  better  purpose.  The  revival  of  the  prejudices  6'^ 
the  sixteenth  century  ought,  however,  to  be  resisted  ;  for,  al- 
though the  intrinsic  worth  of  Plato's  writings  may  keep  pon- 
derous quartos  from  sinking  under  the  load  of  tedious  anno- 
tations and  disquisitions,  yet  are  we  unwilling  m  witnjss  the 
repetition  of  such  attempts.  To  rehnquish  the  discoveries  of 
Galileo  and  Kepler  and  Newton  and'  Euler,  m  favour  of  the 
(Crudities  of  Euphorbas  and  CEnopides  and  Timbcharis  and 
Amyclas  and  Menseehmus,  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  to  lay- 
aside  the  discussions  of  Locke  and  of  Hartley',  in  order  to 
learn  the  vocabulary  of  the  nursery. 

The  preceding  remarks,  though  they  have  ilo  iiViniediate  con- 
nexion with  the  work  before  us,  v/ere  suggested  by  a  perusal 
of  the  introduction  to  it,  in  which  the  author  properly  defines 
the  subject  of  natural  philosophy,  briefly  hints  at  the  advan- 
tages of  well  conductied- experiments,  states  how  they' ought  to 
be  conducted,  and  shows'  under  Vrliat  reguktibrls:  hypotheses 
may  be  admitted.  We  shall-  now  direct  our  atlention  to  this 
;i"naiysis  of  the  principles  pf •  natural  philosophy".  It  comprises 
the  "heads  of  six'ty-two  ieCtur-es,  and' is  divided  into  eig'ht  parts. 
Tiie   fost  part- 'is'  on  the  subject-  of  mdchanUrS',  and  occupies 
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almost  half  the  volume ;  it  furnishes  the  matter  of  twenty- 
eight  lectures,  the  order  of  discussion  being  this  : — After  de- 
fining matter,  bodies,  space,  place,  motion,  time,  forces,  &c, 
with  their  chief  affections,  the  laws  of  motion  are  laid  down 
and  elucidated  :  the  inertia  of  matter  is  then  asserted,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  composition  and  resolution  of  motion  and  of 
forces,  follows.  The  usual  theorems  relative  to  the  collision  of 
bodies,  non-elastic  and  elastic,  are  then  given  •,  and  an  argument 
is  deduced  from  them  to  show  that  the  Leibnitzian  measure  of 
moving  forces  is  inadequate.  The  nature  of  cohesion,  and  of 
capillary  attraction,  is  then  stated,  and  applied  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phacnomena  of  the  rope-punip  and  of  blowing  ma- 
chines. The  attraction  of  gravity  is  next  considered,  and  the 
figure  of  the  earth  investigated.  Part  of  the  principles  of 
statics  is  then  exhibited,  as  referring  to  the  lever,  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  balance,  pullies,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the  wedge, 
and  the  screw.  The  motions  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  any  uni- 
formly accelerating  or  retarding  force  is  then  treated  of,  and 
the  doctrine  applied  to  the  ascents  and  descents  along  inclined 
planes  and  curve  surfaces,  and  the  simple  and  compound  pen- 
dulum :  this  leads  to  the  investigation  of  the  centres  of  oscilla- 
tion, gyration,  percussion,  spontaneous  rotation  and  conversion. 
Here  some  common  mistakes  relative  to  the  centre  of  percussion 
are  corrected ;  and  particularly  it  is  shown  that  the  centres  of 
percussion  and  oscillation  only  coincide  in  particular  cases,  and 
that  a  body  has  in  fact  several  centres  of  percussion,  according 
to  the  plane  in  which  the  impact  is  made,  the  locus  of  these 
centres  being  a  right  line.  After  this,  the  principles  of  clock 
a^nd  watch-work  are  explained,  and  many  useful  remarks  are 
made  on  the  application  and  use  of  pendulums,  balances, 
springs,  escapements,  &c.  The  motion  of  projectiles,  the  doc- 
trine of  central  forces  and  of  rotation,  the  effects  of  machines 
in  motion,  the  resistance  of  the  air  or  other  fluid  medium,  the 
nature  of  friction,  and  the  advantages  of  wheels,  furnish  the 
remaining  topics  v/hich  are  discussed  under  the  head  of  iflfc- 
chanics. 

Thus  far  the  arrangement,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
objections,  is  masterly :  and  the  execution  does  credit  to  the 
author.  In  a  syllabus,  as  the  present  work  professedly  is, 
we  must  expect  to  find  occasional  omissions ;  we  observed 
none,  however,  of  any  great  importance,  except  in  tlie  lecture 
on  percussion  and  collision.  The  doctrine  is  given  merely  as 
it  relates  to  the  shock  of  bodies  which  are  either  perfectly 
elastic,  or  perfectly  non-elastic  ;  and  there  is  no  direction  afforded 
for  the  application  of  the  theorems  to  cases  in  which  the  bodies 
are  elastic  in  some  degree  ;  that  is,  to  the  cases  which  usually 
arise  in  practice.  This  is  a  defect ;  but  it  is  more  a  defect  in 
the  science  than  in  the  author ;  for  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
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this  doctrine,  however  important,  has  scarcely  advanced  a  single 
step  since  the  laws  of  percussion  were  nrst  laid  down  by 
Huygens,  Wallis,  and  sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  second  part,  containing  five  lectures,  is  on  the  subject 
of  hydrostatics.  The  most  important  properties  of  those  fluids 
which  are  only  compressible  in  a  very  slight  degree,  as  water, 
are  here  stated ;  the  laws  according  to  which  fluids  press  upon 
surfaces,  and  the  investigation  of  the  centre  of  pressure,  are 
next  given  •,  to  these  succeed  the  rules  respecting  the  specific 
gravities  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  the  comparative  stability  c^t 
floating  bodies.  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  centre  of  pressure 
Is  not "  always  coincident  with  the  centre  of  oscillation  :  the 
prevailing  mistake,  a3  to  this  particular,  La  analogous  to  the  one 
which  relates  to  the  universal  coincidence  of  the  centres  of 
oscillation  and  percussion.  In  fact,  these  centres  only  coincide 
in  bodies  or  surfaces  which  are  symmetrical  or  alike  on  both 
sides  of  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

Aerostatics,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  third  part,  Is  com- 
prised in  four  lectures.  They  commence  with  the  Torricellian 
experiment,  and  contain  accounts  of  the  nature  and  principles 
of  barometers  of  difl^erent  kinds,  their  application  to  the  men- 
suration of  heights ;  the  use  of  the  Nonius  and  Manometer ; 
and  the  law  of  exhaustion  in  air-pumps.  This  part  is  certainly 
deficient. 

Hydraulics,  or  that  part  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
motion  of  coherent  fluids,  occupies  five  lectures.  Four  causes 
are  assigned  for  the  motion  of  such  fluids — the  gravity  or 
pressure  of  the  fluid,  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  elastic  force  of 
the  air,  the  elastic  force  of  steam.  The  circumstances  of  the 
velocity,  time,  &c.  of  exhaustion  of  vessels,  by  orifices  at  their 
bottoms  or  in  their  sides,  are  considered  ;  and  the  principles  of 
action  in  the  siphon  are  explained.  Dr.  Young  has  observed  tliat 

*  this  theory  is  true  only  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  water  flows 
out,  without  resistance,  in  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  form,  corre- 
sponding to  tlie  aperture  through  which  it  flows  ;  but  in  fact,  all 
the  particles  pressing  towards  the  orifice,  they  issue  through  it  in  a 
converging  direction,  that  is,  in  a  conical  not  cylindrical  form,  by 
which  means  the  quantity  discharged  is  diminished ;  and  this  dimi- 
nution is  found  to  be  nearly  in  the  subduplicate  ratio  of  2  to  1.* 
p.  24'8. 

^  But  he  has  not  mentioned  one  very  Important  circumstance, 
though  it  considerably  aft^ects  the  conclusion.  When  a  fluid 
escapes  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  the  liquor 
in  the  vessel,  for  a  moderate  space  round  the  orifice,  is  gradually 
brought  into  a  rotatory  motion  \  the  fluid  rushes  from  all  sides 
in  concentrating  streams  to  supply  the  continual  waste,  and 
thus   is  actually   discharged   from  the  vessel  widi  a  revolving 
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^motion  ;  it  is  singulp.r  thiit  writers  on  this  subject  pay  very  little 
if  any  regard  to  this  circumstance,  though  it  is  manifestly  U 
rnaterial  one  in  the  discussion.  But. to., proceed  with  our  ac- 
count :  the  theory  of  the  motion  .of  water-wheels  of  different 
kinds  is  next  considered,  and  many  useful  rules  are  given  : 
these  are  followed  by  some  rules  and  theorems  relating  to 
pumps  and  steam-engines.  The  account  of  the  steam-engine 
Is  by  no  means  so  full  as  we  could  have  wished ;  nor  indeed  is 
the  lecture  on  pumps;  but,  though  it- is  concise,  it  touches 
upon  some  subjects  not  noticed  in  many  treatises  on  hydraulics : 
we  shall,  therefore,  insert  it  here. 

'    *  1.  Water  is  raised  in  pumps  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the 
external  water. 

*  The  common  sucking  pump  is  formed  with  two  suckers,  each 
having  a  valve  which  opens  upwards  ;  the  lower  sucker  is: fixed,  the 
ypper  moveable  ;  and  the  water  is  discharged  through  an  orifice  above 
the  moveable  plug  or  piston.,  ,     •        

*  The  forcing  pump  has  two  suckers,  the  upper  of  which  is  move- 
able, and  is  a  solid  plug  without  a  valve  ;  the  Ipv/er  is  .fixed,  with  a 
valve  opening  upv.'^ards ;  and  the  water  is  discharged  through  an  ori- 
fice just  above  the  lower  sucker. 

*  2.  Water  cannot  be  raised  by  a  single  sucking  pump  to  a  greater 
height  than  thirty-two  feet  ;  but  if  a  cistern  be  placed  there  to  re- 
ceive the  water,  and  another  pump  work  in  it,  the  water  may  be 
raised  to  the  height  of  thirty-two  feet  more,  diminished  by  the 
height  of  the  column  of  water  which  balances  a  column- of  air  of 
thirty-two  feet ;  and  so  on. 

*  3.  The  effect  of  the  forcing  pump  is  not  limited  to  the  raising 
of  water  to  any  particular  altitude. 

*  Because  the  air's  condensation  may  be  increased  to  any  degree. 

*  4.  If  ^  be  the  greatest  and  /  the  least  altitude  of  the  piston,  of 
a  sucking  pump,  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  and 
h  the  height  of  a  column  of  water  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;    the    ascent    of  the    water   by  one    stroke  will  be    = 


V     u 


*  The  length  of  the  stroke  is  the  difference  between  the  greatest 
and  least  altitude  of  the  piston,  '-  ~       ■  ' 

*  If  J'  be  the  ascent  of  the  water  by  the  Erst  stroke,  substitute 
I  ~  y  instead  of  /,  and  you  v.dll  have  the  Jtscent  by  the  second 
stroke  ;  and  so  on. 

*  5.  No  pump  can  raise  water,  unless  the  length  of  the  stroke  be 
greater  than  the  square  of  the  greatest  height  of  the  piston  in  feet, 
divided  by  128, 

Let  X  be  the  highest  ascent  of  the  water,  then  g  —  x  ',  I  —  x 

I*  h  *.  h  —  X  ;  w^hence  x'  —  gx  =  I  ~  g  X  h,    and   ^  =  t  ^   i 


4    -\-  I  —  g   X  h,  which  is  ^n  impossible  quantity  when  / 
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is  cfreater  than  ■--'',  that  is,  x  canuot  be  less  than  /,  the  least  alti- 

tude  of  the  piston.  ■ 

-  *  6.  If  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  a  uniform  pump,  which  is  re- 
quisite to  render  the  machine  effectu?.!,  be  greatei-  than  cart  be  cons- 
veniently  made,  it  may  be  diminished,  by  contracting  the  diameter 
of  the  sucking  pipe  in  the  subdupiicate  ratio  of  the  diminution  of 
the  length  of  the  stroke. 

*  7.  The  velocity  of  the  water  flowing  from  the  sucking  Jp'^p^ 
into  the  barrel,  should  be^equalto  the^elo  city  \V'ith\<'hl6h 'the  piston 

mOVbS.      ^  '■         ■    ■      ■  /       r    .  ^  •■■•■>         .     ■■      '    ^ 

*  Otherwise,  if  it  be  greater,  less  work  will  be  done  than  the 
pump  is  competent  to  effect  ;  or  if  it  be  less,  a  vacuum  will  he  pro- 
duced below  the  piston,  which  will  therefore  be  moved  upwards 
with  great  difficulty.  '    '^ 

*  If  ^  be  tlte  velocity  of  the  water  in  tlie  sucking  pipe,  J  thp 
diameter  of  the  sucking  pipe,'  D  the  diameter  of  thj  barrel,  ^n§. 

•^  the  velocity  of  the  piston  /^y  then  V  x  -; —  will  be  the  velocity 

of  the  water  in  the  barrel,  and  F  X  jr-r  =  '^'s    when    the   machine 

is  perfect. 

*  If  /j  be  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  vrhose  weight  is  eqai- 
valent  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  J  '^  the  Height  'of  th|"\^;ater 
in  the  sucking  pi|)e,  x  an^y  other 'Ji eight  to  whicli  it  ascends  in  T^J- 
lowing  the 'pist6n,  g  =  iB-j-^j  feet  i  then  will  *the^'*movi'!lg 'force  ^^ 
^'  ~  Xf  the  quantity  of  Juatter  moved  =  x,  therefore  the  accelera^- 

ting   force   = ^  ;  therefore  tt'  =  2  o-    x .v  ;     and    v, 

X  ^  X  .  . 


.n 


the  velocity  of  the  water  equal  to  y  4  j^  X  h.  Hyp.  Log.  x~x; 
but  when -AT  =  ^  'v'=  o,  therefore  the  fluent  corrected'  wiU  b?  = 

^  4fg  X  h.  Hyp.  L. -^^  —  X  —  b.  [px.gr.  suppose  >^==  32,  4  TTx^(^ 

X  =18,  or  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  tl^e  piston  equal  to  two 
feet  ;  then  v  ='  10^  feet.  Behdor  and  Pesaguliers  calcuUte  1;hq  v^- 
toclty  in  a  very  different  manner  j  and  their  conclusion  is  as  dif- 
ferent. '        '    '  •       '■' 

*  8.  If  an  horizontal  tube  having  tv.-o  valves  opening  horizontally, 
outwards  in  contrary  dii'ections,  perpeuuicularly  to  the_  axis  of  th't^ 
tube,  communicate  with  another  tube  which  is  vertical,  and  has  a 
valve  at  the  bottom,  opening  upwards ,  and  the  whole  machine  bein^ 
filled  with  watn-  and  placed  in  a  cistern,  it  be  turned  svyiftly  roun4 
on  a  pivot  at  the  bottom  ;  the  water  will  continue  to  be  discharged^ 
in  an.  uninterrufjted  strearn.  ' 

'*  This  is  the  centrifugal  piunp.  It  ir.  evident  that  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  can  never  'exceed  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body, 
would  acquire  in  falling  dov/n  the  difference  between  thirty-one  fpet, 
and  the  height  of  the  vertical, tube  ;  nor  can  this  pump  raise  water' 
higher  than  the  common  sucking  pum]-). 

'*  9.  The  dfscharge  of  Water  in  forcing  pumpsjs  rendered; cpn^j- 
pjial  by  the  elastic  force  of  condensed  air.  ."  .  ,**" 
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*  Since  the  same  quantity  of  water  is  discharged  in  the  same  time, 
whether  an  air  vessel  be  used  or  not,  and  the  flux  is  constant  in  tiie 
former  case,  and  interrupted  Imlf  the  time  in  the  latter,  the  velocity 
of  the  stream  will  be  but  half  that  in  the  former  case  ;  and  therefore 
the  machine  will  suffer  a  less  strain  ;  from  the  continuance  of  the 
stream  also  the  water  can  be  directed  with  greater  certainty  to  any 
particular  place.*     p.  264. 

Pneumatics  is  treated  In  a  single  lecture  ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  restricted  to  the  explanation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  winds,  and  the  effects  of  wind  upon  the  sails  of  mills 
and  of  ships. 

The  principles  of  acoustics  a,re  exitlbited  In  two  lectures. 
This  part  is  rather  too  concise  :  it  contains,  however,  a  judi- 
cious abridgement  of  the  most  useful  discussions  in  Smith's 
Harmo!iics ;  ?a\A  will  save  these  who  are  not  desirous  of  going 
deeply  into  this  subject  the  trouble  of  consulting  an  ill-arranged, 
and  tedious,  though  in  many  respects  an  ingenious,  perfor- 
mance. 

Optics  is  an  Important  branch  of  natural  philosophy,  and  Is 
given  rather  more  at  large  than  some  others  ;  it  occupies  sixteen 
lectures*  The  chief  theorems  in  dioptrics,  catoptrics,  and  chro- 
matics, are  laid  down  in  their  natural  order  ;  and  the  velocity 
of  light,  the  cause  of  the  rainbow,  the  nature  of  vision,  the 
rules  for  estimating  distances,  the  construction  of  optical  instru- 
ments, &c.  are  explained  with  considerable  perspicuity.  Two 
lectures  are  appropriated  to  the  subject  of  telescopes  :  we  can- 
not extract  both  these,  as  one  of  them,  in  which  the  principles 
of  achromatic  telescopes  are  treated,  is  too  long  for  our  limits, 
and  contains  many  references  to  diagrams  ;  but  we  shall  give 
place  to  the  first  of  these  lectures,  that  our  readers  may  see 
another  specimen  of  our  author's  manner. 

*  If  a  broad  convex  lens  be  turned  towards  a  very  remote  object, 
its  image  will  be  formed  very  nearly  in  the  principal  focus  ;  and  if 
between  the  image  and  the  object-glass  there  be  interposed  a  concave 
eye-glass,  whose  distance  from  the  image  may  be  equal  to  its  own 
focal  length,  the  object,  when  seen  through  this  combination  of 
lenses,  will  appear  distinct  and  magnified. 

*  This  is  called  the  Galilean  telescope.  Its  length  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses.  Its  magnifying 
power  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass,  divided  by  that 
of  the  eye-glass.  It  shows  objects  erect,  because  the  eye-glass  inter- 
cepts the  rays  before  the  image  is  formed  by  the  object-glass  ;  and 
the  visible  area  or  field  of  view  is  as  the  magnitude  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  will  also  be  greater,  the  nearer  the  eye  is  to  the  glass,  all 
other  circumstances  being  the  same. 

*  2.  If  a  broad  convex  lens  be  turned  towards  a  very  remote  ob- 
ject, its  image  will  be  formed  in  the  principal  focus  ;  and  if  a  small 
convey  lens  be  placed  at  its  own  focal  distance  from  this  image,  the 

'object  seen  through  both  lenses,  will  appear  distinct  and  magnified. 
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*  This  IS  called  the  astronomical  telescope.  Its  length  is  equal, 
to  the  sum  of  the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses.     Its  magnifying  power. 

equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  object-glass,  divided  by  that  of 
;lie  eye-glass.  It  shows  objects  inverted,  which  however  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  inconvenii'nce  in  astronomical  observations  ;  and  the. 
field  of  view  is  directly  as  the  breadth  of  the  eye-glass,  and  inversely, 
as  the  interval  between  the  lenses. 

*  The  image  may  be  rendered  erect  by  the  addition  of  two  eye- 
;glasses  more ;  one  of  which  is  placed  at  twice  its  focal  length  from 
the  lirst  eye-glass,  and  the  third  or  principal  eye-glass  at  its  own  fo-, 
cal  length  from  the  second  image.  A  telescope  thus  constructed 
with  four  glasses  is  called  the  terrestrial  telescope.  The  eye-glasses 
are  generally  of  the  same  focal  length,  ia  which  case  it  maguiiies  as. 
the  astronomical  telescope. 

*  3.  The  perfection  of  dioptric  telescopes'i's  impeded  by  the  dif- ' 
ferent  refrangibility  of  hght,  and  the  spherical. figure  of  the  lenses.  >  , 

*  4.  The  imperfection  of  the  object-glass  arises  principally  from- 
the  different  refrangibility  of  light ;  and  of  the  eye-glass,  from  its 
spherical  figure. 

*  5.  If  the  rays  issuing  from  a  very  remote  object,  fall  parallel  to  • 
the  axis  on  a  concave  speculum,  and  being  intercepted  by  a  plane 
speculum,  which  forms  an  angle  of  45^^  with  the  axis,  before  they- 
come  to  their  focus,  be  reflected  to  a  convex  lens,  placed  at  its, 
focal  length  from  the  image,  the  object  \yill  appear  distinct  and  mag- 
nified. 

*  This  is  the  Newtonian  telescope.  Its  length  is  equal  to  the  fo- 
cal length  of  the  speculum.  Its  magnffying  power  is  equal  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  speculum  divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  eye- 
glass. It  shows  objects  inverted,  and  tlie  field  of  view  is  directly  as 
the  linear  aperture  of  the  eye-glass,  and  inversely  as  the  focal  length 
of  the  speculum. 

'  James  Gregory  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  refiectiijg  telescope,  of  which  he  has  given  a  ' 
delineation  in  liis  Optica  Promota,  published  in  the  year  169."5.  -But 
Newton  certainly  was  the  first  person  wlio  demonstrated  both  its 
importance  and  practicability.  And  even  as  to  the  honour  of  having  • 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  this  e>;ccllent  instrument,  Gregory  must 
resign  it  to  the  Jesuit  Eskinard,  who  appears,  so  early  as  the  yoar  16L>, 
to  have  distiiictly  described  it  in  his  Century  of  Optical  Problems. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  Gregory  proposed  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope merely  to  remedy  the  spherical  errors  of  lenses  ;  but  thcobj'^ct- 
glasses  of  telescop-i-s  are  too  »mall  a  portion  of  a  sphere  to  make  the 
defects,  arising  from  their  Tigure,  sensible. 

*  6.  If  rays  from  a  very  remote  object  fall  perpeftdicularly  on  a 
large  concave  speculum,  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  after  forming 
an  image,  they  be  reflected  back  in  a  contrary  direction  from  a  small 
concave,  so  as  to  form  a  second  image,  the  first  image  lying  between  • 
the  centre  and  principal  focus  of  the  lesser  speculum,  the  object  seen 
through  a  convex  lens,  placed  at  its  focal  distance  from  the  second 
image,  will  appear  distinct  and  magnilted. 

*  This  is  the  Gregorian  telescope.     It  shows  objects  erect,  because 
the  number  of  real  images  is  even.     Its  magnifying  power  is  as  the 
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product  of  the  focal  lenrtli  of  the  great  specuUim  and  distance  of 
t»he  second  image  from  the  principal  focus  of  the  smaller  speculum, 
divided  by  the  product  of  the  focal  lengths  of  .the  smnller  speculum 
and  eye-glass.  I^h.e  field  of  view  is  etpial  to  the  angle  which  the 
eye-glass  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  groat  speculum  subtends  at  the 
centre,  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  tlie  distance  of  the  second  image 
from  the  principal  focus  of  the  smaller  specu>lum  to  its  focal  length. 

*  The  Cassegrain  construction  is  the  same  with  the  Gregorian, 
except  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  small  speculum,  which  is  con- 
vex, instead  of  being  concave  ;  and  is  placed  before  the  principal  fo- 
cus of  the  great  concave,  not  behind  it,  as  in  the  Gregorian.  The 
principal  objection  to  this  construction  consists  in  the  difficulty  of 
giving  the  true  form  to  the  smail  speculum.  For  in  the  Gregorian, 
tiie  great  speculum  ought  to  be  parabolic  and  the  little  speculum  el- 
liptic ;  in  the  Cassegrain  the  great  speculum  ought  also  to  be  para- 
bolic, but  the  little  speculum  hyperbolic.  Now  in  grinding  all  sorts 
of  concave  speculums  and  lenses,  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  they 
vary  from  the  spherical  to  the  parabolic  form,  or  even  go  beyond  it  ; 
and  that  all  convex  surfaces  vary  from  the  spherical  form  towards 
that  of  an  obiate  spheroid,  next  to  one  of  its  poles.  Hence  the  va- 
riations from  the  spherical  forpi,  which  arise  from  tlue  manner  of 
working  them,  in  both  speculums  of  the  Gregorian  telescope,  lie 
the  right  way  to  correct  the  errors  :  but  in  the  little  speculum  of 
the  Cassegrain  form,  they  He  the  wrong  way,  and  tend  to  increase 
instead  of  diminishing  or  correcting  them. 

*  7.  In  telescopes  of  the  same  length,  the  magnifying  power  of  a 
reflector  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  refractor,'     p.  382, 

The  latter  part  of  the  volume,  from  p.  397  to  4-50,  contains- 
a  view  of  the  chief  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  concise  accomits  of  the  various  hypotheses  which  have  beea 
brought  forv/ard  to  explain  the  known  facts.  The  author  has 
obviously  consulted  the  best  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  has 
given  a  iair  abstract  cf  their  opinions  ;  but  he  has  not  availed' 
liimself  of  the  deductions  arising  from  some  late  discoveries  ; 
so  tliat,  on  t^e  subjects  of  electricity  and  magnetism,  his  ac-e 
counts  are  not  altogether  accurate  ;  but  these  deficiencies  are 
in  great  measure  compensated  by  frequent  references  to  t;he  most 
celebrated  authors. 

Having  thus  minutely  described  the  paxdculars  comprised  ia 
the  -oiunie  before  us,  and,tl>3  order  in  which  they  are  arranged^ 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  much  longer  upon  it.  We  do< 
not  hesitate  to  alfirm,  that  the  present  is  the  best  syllabus  of 
hctures.  on  natural  philosophy  that  has  yet  been  published. 
Indeed  it  con-ains  more  correct  and  useful  information,  than 
can  be  found  in  many  professed  treatises  y  and  the.  author  has 
added  greatly  to  the  number  of.  important  truths.*  hy  occasion- 
ally having  recourse  to  the  method  of  fiuxions.  To  us  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  extraordinary,  that,  in  a  country  where  the  flux- 
ional  analysis  was  ii|yented,  and.'in.Vv^iiijc|i,i^,has.re!ceive4  som^.- 
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of  its   richest   improvements^   that  admirable  analysis    should 
scarcely  ever  be  applied  in  a  treatise  on  mechanics.     Hence  it''^ 
happens,  that,  while  such  treatises  in  England  scarcely  advance*^ 
beyond  the    school-boy  elements  of  equilibrium,  the  treatises' 
published   on  the  continent,  though  generally  inferior  in  point 
of  order  and  of  perspicuity,  by  recurring  to  the  differential  cal-; 
cuius,  exhibit  some  of  the  most  important  theorems  in  practical - 
mechanics.     And  the  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  regard  to* 
many  other  branches  of  science.     The  truth  is,  that,  while  the 
countrymen  of  Newtoil  run  to  one  extreme,  and  benefit  far  l^Ss'^ 
by  his  most  brilliant  discovery  than  they  ou'ght  to  do,  thd  coh-' 
tinental  philosophers  hasten'  to  the  opposite  one,  and  will  fill' 
page  after  page  with  intricate  investigations  to  arrive  at  a  con-' 
elusion  which  may  often  be  obtained  by  the  most  simple  pro- , 
cess.     A  demonstration  of  the  property  of  the  parallogram  o£ 
forces,  by  dljfcrentlatiofi^  and  'integration^  may  be  ingenious,  but* 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  satisfactory.       Dr.  Young  has    very 
cautiously  trodden  in  the  middle  path  between  these  extremes  •;  * 
and  we  sincerely  wish  his  example  niiiy,  in  this  respectj  be  » 
followed.     His  performance  will  assuredly  do   honour  to  his 
memory.     To  have  rendered  it- complete  in  its  kind,  it  needed  * 
only  the  introduction  of  the  principles  of  astronomy,  v/hich  are ' 
unaccountably  omitted,' and  a  slight  revisal  by  the  same  master-  ' 
ly  hand.     But,  alas  I  that  hand  is  now  mouldering  in  the  silent' 
tomb,  while  the  friends'  of  science  are  'at  the  same  time  lamenting  ' 
the  dreadful  effects  of  a  cancer  v/hich  have  terminated  the  life 
and  ingenious  labours  of  the  amiable  bkhop  of  Cionfert. 


Art.  VI. — Khments  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  explnining  the  Laws 
and  Principles  of  Attract  ion.  Gravitation,  Mechanics,  Pneuma". 
tics.  Hydrostatics^  Hydraulics,  Electricity,  and  Optics :  with  a 
General  Vieiv  of  the  Solar  System.  Adapted  to  piddic  and  pri- 
•vate  Instruction.  By  John  Wehster.  Svo.  6s,  6d.  Boards, 
Johnson.     1804. 

Mr.  Webster  comniences  his  preface  by  expatiating  upon  "the 
ad'vantafges  resulting  from  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  the 
delight  it  affords  those  who  plirsue  it,  and  its  utility  in  pronibt- 
ing  our  interests,  supplying '■our  necessities,  and  adding  to  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind.  He  then  proceeds  to  'explain 
tlie  objects  of  his  performance  in  the  following  manner : 

"  If,  then,  philosophical  knowledge  be  of  such  essential  advantage 
in  the  general  pursuits  of  society,  it  surely  becomes  highly  expedient 
to  diffuse  it  in  such  -a  manner,  as  to  enable  every  class  to  obtain  some 
portion  of  the  whole. 
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;  •  As  a  number  of  learned  works  have  been  wntten  on  tills  subjt^cf , 
which  are  only  calculated  for  persons  of  leisure  and  education;  it  can- 
not be  an  unworthy  attempt  to  gather  the  fruits  of  these  labours,  and 
adapt  them  to  more  general  use.  It  is,  therefore,  the  humble  endea- 
viDur  of  tlie  author  of  this  work,  to  collect  aiid  methodize  those  de- 
monstrative truths,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  Nature 
by  the  deep  researches  of  the  philosopher,  and  to  render  them  plain 
ahd  evident  to  those,  whose  time  and  education  will  not  enable  them 
to  draw  their  information  from  original  sources, 

'  More  than  one  half  of  the  young  people  who  are.  placed- in  public 
sch-ools,  are  intended  for  those  common  avocations  [^vocations']  in  hfe, 
which  leave  but  a  circumscribed  portion  of  time  to  attain  the  various 
objects  of  education.  It  is,  therefore,  neither  to  be  expected,  nor  is  it. ; 
intended,  that  they  should  acquire  any  thing  more  than  a  genei-al 
knowledge  of  science.  The  first  consideration  then  is,  how  to 
employ  this  small  portion  of  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  advaiitage  to  the  pupil.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  it  is  an  object 
worthy  oi  attention  to  instruct  the  youthful  mind  in  physical  know- 
ledge, and  to  extend  philosophy  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  the 
subject  will  require  such  an  arrangement,  that  its  acquisition  may  be 
rendered  compatible  with  the  time  and  abihty  of  the  pupil. 

*  It  is  hoped,  that  the  following  pages  will  not  be  found  totally 
inadequate  to  this  desirable  purpose.  Speculative  theory  arid  mathe- 
matical demonstrations  have  been  as  much  avoided  as  possible,  tom.ake 
way  for  those  useful  and  evident  truths,  which  are  universally  received; 
but  where  demonstrations  become  indispensably  necessary,  they  are  in- 
troduced with  as  much  brevity  and  perspicuity  as  the  subject  would 
admit.'     p.  viii. 

The  attempt  Is  laudabl-.  ruul  the  execution  of  it  by  no  means 
contem.ptible :  but  the  narrow  limits  to  which  the  author  has  con- 
fijiied  himself,  have  induced  him  in  some  cases  to  quit  his  sub- 
jects before  he  has  sulHciently  illustrated  his  meaning,  and  thus 
to  excite  curiosity  without  gratifying  it.  This  defect  might  easily 
have  been  remedied  without  enlarging  the  bulk  of  the  volume : 
for  the  eyes  of  young  persons,  for  whom 'chiefly  the  work  is  in- 
tended, Would  not  have  been  hurt,  had  there  been  rather  m.cre 
than  tiventyeight  shc>vt  lines  in  a  page. 

The  work  begins  with  an  exposition  of  the  Newtonian  laws 
of  motion :  but  the  author  is  not  very  happy  in  the  instances  he 
brings  to  establish  these  important  propositions.  In  the  hrst  law 
it  is  asserted  that  '  every  body  continues  in  a  state  of  rest,  or 
moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  unless  it  be  compelled  to  change 
that  state  by  the  action  of  some  external  force.'  Under  this 
head,  in  order  to  prove  that  a  body  once  put  into  motion  would 
continue  to  move  uniformly  in  a  right  line^  it  is  asserted  that  *a  top 
put  in  motion  would  have  an  endless  revolution^  if  it  were  not  im- 
peded by  the  air,  &c.*  This  is  almost  like  demonstrating  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth,  by  asserting  that  a  billiard-table  is  a  ho- 
rizontal plane.  Again,  in  explaining  the  third  law  that  *  action 
and  re-action  are  always  equal  and  contrary/  wc  arc  told,  among 
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otKer  things,  that,  *  if  a  loadstone  and  a  piece  of  iron  be  sus- 
pended by  striags  near  each  other,  the  mutual  force  or  attrac- 
tion between  thc:n  will  cause  an  equal  action,  and.  the  two  bo- 
dies will  leave  their  respective  positions  with  an  equal  impulse 
and  velocity,  and  meet  in  a  point  equally  distant  from  each.  If 
the  bodies  be  equal,  they  will  meet  /';;  a  point  proportional  to  the  . 
diiFerence  of  the  powers/  How  tlie  student  may  understand 
this,  we  know  not:  it  exceeds  our  capacity;  as  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  proportionality  of  that  which  '  has  no  part,  nor  mag'- 
jiitude.^ 

After  briefly  explaining  the  different  kinds  of  attraction,  the 
author  treats  of  the  collision  of  bodies  and  the  motions  of  pen- 
dulums :  these  are  followed  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  mecha- 
nical povv'ers,  and  remarks  on  friction.  The  subject  of  pneu- 
matics, according  to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  then 
treated — rather  fully  for  the  size  of  the  book;  and  the  nature  of 
barometers  and  therm.ometers  is  clearly  explained.  Sounds  and 
the  vibrations  of  musical  strings  come  next  under  discussion;  and 
the  principles  are  applied  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  speaking-- 
trumpet and  of  echoes.  In  reference  to  the  former,  our  author 
says — 

*  The  advantage  of  this  instrument  in  augmenting  sound,  arises 
from  the  reflection  of  the  pulses  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  as  they  are 
propagated  by  the  mouth.  The  aerial  pulses,  which  are  thus  driven 
through  the  tube,  not  only  augment  the  sound  by  increasing  tlie 
aerial  density  of  the  pulses,,  but  also,  by  directing  them  more  imme- 
diately to  the  object ;  likewise  the  reflection  of  the  pulses  on  the  sides 
of  the  trumpet  receive  additional  force  from  the  elasticity  or  reverbe- 
ration of  the  metal;  or  rather,  every  point  of  percussion  may  be  con- 
sidered ar>  a  part  from  which  fresh  pulses  are  perpetually  generating/ 
p.  105. 

Thus  has  our  author,  in  conformity  with  an  opinion  now 
nearly  exploded,  attributed  the  cause  of  the  augmented  sound 
in  a  speaking-trumpet  to  the  reflexion  of  the  pulses :  yet,  wiien 
we  observe  the  form  given  to  acoustic  horns  or  ear-trum|X'ts, 
which  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  v^'-e  are  soon  ijiduced  to  con- 
clude that  the  sound  is  not  transmitted  by  reflexion ;  for  the  an- 
gle of  the  incident  ray  being  increased  at  each  reflexion  by  that 
of  the  cone,  would,  after  a  determinate  number  of  reflexions, 
become  larger  than  a  right  angle,  and  the  ray  would  return 
upon  itself;  thus  tlie  greatest  number  of  the  rays  would  issue 
out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  remaining  ones,  which  reached  the 
ear,  could  not  sensibly  augment  the  sound;  nevertheless  acou- 
stic horns  are  very  beneficial,  so  that  the  augmentation  of  sound, 
both  in  them  and  in  speaking-trumpets,  must  depend  upon  an- 
other cause.  Besides,  according  to  the  theory  of  reflexion,  the 
enlarged  part,  or  opening  of  the  speaking-trumpet,  must  be  use- 
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le^s' at  I5;ijt',  if  not  irijunous*,  yet  the  experiments  of  Hassc;i- 
frntz'pi'oye^  tjiat  in  general  tins  enlargement  iiicreases  the  inten- 
sify of  the  sound  considerably.  That  gentleman  has  likewise 
sn6\^n  that  sound  is  augmented  as  much  in  spcak,ing-trumpets 
vAih  Cylih(lfical'tu'b'e3,  as  in  tlipse  of  a  conical  form,  which  again 
iSjCdntraty  to  the  theory  of  reflexion.  And,  lastly,  he  proved 
that  t]i6  hitensity  of  the'spund  is  not  lessened  by  destroying  the 
reflfexidh  by  aii  internal  woollen  lining,  except  in  so  far  as  it  di- 
rrnni^hes  the  diameter  of  the  instrument;  and  even  then  the  di- 
minution in  intensity  is  compensated  by  the  addition  to  the  di- 


Mg^il  cause  in  trumpets  and  .hunting-horns,  namely,  the  vibya ■ 
tiAh' of  the  air,  ancl  the  greater  amplitude  of  such  vibration, 
ansirtgfrom  the"  increased  impulse  given  to  the  air  in  the  close 

tube:;  \_.^;_,  ,  ^  ,^  ;,,..,;.; ,.:.,,.  ;     ..  ,,.,.->  ,-.,f..v 

The  principles  of  nydrcstVtlcs  :^r'd,  {lydraulics  are  cxplamed,  in 
a  jgrleasant  popular  manner  j  and  the  rules  for  determining  the 
sp'etific  gravity  of  solids  and  fluid?^,  are  accompanied  by  a  table; 
but  it  is  neither  arranged  according  to  the  comparative  densities 
of  the  bodies,  nor  alphabetically,  nor  according  to  any  scientific 
classification  of  the  substances.  The  numbers  seem  thrown  to- 
gether .proiriiscuously,  and  they  are  not  always  accurate :  the 
specific  gravity  of  lead,  for  instance,  is  stated  at  10130  (rainwa- 
ter being  1-000}  •,  but  Mnschenbroek  m^akes  it  between  1 1226  and 
1 1479  j  and,  according  to  Prony,  it  is  1 1352  :  that  of  tin  our  au- 
th(^r 'givos  at  7550 ;  while  it  Is  universally  stated  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  7000  and  7450. 

Mr.  Webster  has  not  forgotten  to  mention  the  steam-engme ; 
and,  though  his  account  is  very  short,  it  relates  some  particulars 
which  are  not  universally  known. 

^  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  steam  engines  by  Messrs. 
Bqulton  and  Watti  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham.  One  of  these  pow- 
erful niacnines,  which  was  constructed  by  them,  now  works  a  pump 
Iv'nnches  in  diameter,  and  600  feet  high ;  the  piston  makes  10  or  X2 
strokes,  of  sevc^ij  feet  long,  in  a  mir.ute,  and  raises  a  weight  equal  to 
SOpOOlbs.  fifty  feet  high  in  the  same  time>  which  is  performed  with,  a 
fifth  part  "of  the  coal  that  is  usually  consumed  by  a  common  engine, 

*  The  present  improvements  in  steam  engines  fit  them  for  a  variety,, 
of  purposes  where  great  power  is  required ;  such  » j  raising  water  froin . 
ml^ies,  blowing  large  bellows  to  fuse  ore,  supplying  towns  with  wateiy 
^^rinding  corn,  &c.  Mr.  Boulton  has  lately  constructed  an  apparatus 
tor  coining,  which  moves  by  an  improved  steam  engine.  The  rna*;- 
chiner),'  is  so  ingeniously  constructed,  that  four  boys  often  or  twelve'^ 
years  of  age  are  capable  of  striking  30000  guineas  in  an  hour,  and  th& 
machiue  itself  keeps  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  which  ia 
struck.*     p.  159.  '  .     -. 

The  subject  of  electricity,  and  its  application  to  the  phaeno- 
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meha  of  rain,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  occupies  about  fifty  pages,, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  the  tiro  :  optics  and  optical  instru- 
ments fill  about  forty  more  j  and  a  narrow  view  of  the  solar  sy- 
stem concludes  the  volume.  The  planet  Herschell  is  mentioned  ; 
but  the  planets  discovered  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  are  not  noticed. 

This  13  a  work  which  we  can  neither  warmly  commend  nor 
severely  censure :  the  great  fault  is  that  of  aiming  at  too  much 
in  so  small  a  compass;  on  which  account  the  information  upoii 
many  topics  is  necessarily  scanty*  The  author's  motives  are 
certainly  commendable  :  and,  if  his  undertaking  should  so  far 
meet  with  success  as  to  render  another  edition  necessary,  he  may 
then,  by  proper  additions  in  different  parts,  and  by  substituting 
determinnte  for  some  vague  expressions  (such  as  'the  whole  arc 
forms  one  oscillation' — '  Much  of  the  power  of  electricity  de- 
pends upon  hypotheses,'  &c.)  transform  it  into  a  proper  work  to 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  *  those  whose  time  and  education  will 
not  enable  them  to  draw  their  information  from  original  sources/ 


Art.  VII. — Elements  cf  Science  and  Art ;  being  a  familiar  Iti^ 
troduction  to  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry :  together  ivith 
their  Application  to  a  Variety  of  elegant  and  useful  Arts.  By 
John  Itniscn.  A  neiu  Edition,  considerably  enlarged^  and  adapts 
ed  to  the  improved  State  of  Science.  2  Vols.  8vo.  1/.  5s. 
Boards.     Harding. 

THE  first  publication  of  Mr.  Imison's  Elements  had  escaped 
our  research ;  nor  would  it  be  of  consequence  to  trace  our  first 
ideas  of  a  work  which  progressive  improvements  in  science  and 
in  art  must  now  have  rendered  unimportant.  The  present  vo- 
lumes profess  not  only  to  teach  the  application  of  natural  phi- 
losophy to  the  arts,  but  oiFer  a  familiar  introduction  to  the 
science  itself.  As  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  work  in  gene- 
ral, it  would  be  fastidious  to  complain  of  the  plan :  yet  we 
think  we  have  too  much  of  science  and  too  Uttle  of  art.  Many 
of  the  arts,  which  might  be  materially  illustrated  by  the  scienti- 
fic principles,  are  omitted ;  and  some,  here  taught,  are  only  re- 
motely connected  with  science.  On  the  subjects,  however,  which 
the  author  considers,  his  instructions  are  so  clear  and  judicious, 
that  we  can  scarcely  wish  any  change  in  the  volumes  before  us  ; 
but  would  suggest  the  addition  of  another  volume,  which  the 
exertion  of  the  same  abilities  would,  v/e  think,  render  very  in- 
teresting ;  and  that  additional  space  would  also  enable  the  author 
to  be  more  minute  in  some  nice  processes. 

The  introduction  to  natural  philosophy  is  clear  and  compre- 
hensive. It  would  alone  render  these  volumes  very  valuable ; 
for  we  have  no  popular  system,  at  the  sanie  time  perspicuous  and 
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cdn'ect.  In  the  first  volume,  the  author  gives  a  compreheiivSive 
view  of  mechanics,  pneumatics,  hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  optics, 
electricity,  Galvanisin,  magnetism,  and  astronomy.  Under  each 
subject,  the  sum  of  the  whole  is  recapitulated  in  a  few  distinct 
propositions,  which  would  make  a  good  syllabus  for  a  course 
of  lectures.  Perhaps  the  subjects  of  optics  and  hydraulics  are 
not  treated  at  sufficient  length.  In  these  we  perceive  some 
om.issions  which  we  think  of  importance.  Mechanics,  electricity, 
and  Galvanism,  are  explained  with  accuracy,  at  an  extent  suitable 
to  a  popular  system.  Astronomy  is  very  shortly  noticed  ;  but 
perhaps  its  slight  application  to  the  arts  may  account  for,  and, 
in  some  degree,  excuse  the  author's  inattention  to  this  branch  of 
science.  Its  application,  however,  to  dialing  and  the  discovery 
of  the  longitude,  shoukl  have  been  noticed. 

The  second  volume  commences  with  an  abstract  of  chemistry, 
but,  when  we  remark  that  the  whole  is  comprised  within  about 
1230  octavo  pages,  not  very  closely  printed,  it  will  be  obvious 
that  the  view  of  the  subject  must  be  very  general  only.  We 
were  surprised,  however,  that  so  m.any  facts  were  thus  collected 
in  consequence  of  the  authoi-'s  very  comprehensive  Tieu^,  and 
his  avoiding  minute  discussions,  or  disputed  points.  At  page 
240  the  subject  of  arts  really  commences  -,  and  the  first  art  de- 
scribed is  *  drawing'  in  all  its  branches,  including  colours  (a 
subject  properly  enough  styled  by  some  authors  materia  pictcria)y 
crayon  paintings,  and  all  the  various  modes  of  engraving. 
Crayon  painting  is  considered  very  concisely,  and  oil  painting 
wholly  omitted. 

Of  the  manufactures  and  arts,  v.^e  find  a  very  good  account  of 
bleaching,  with  a  less  perfect  one  of  dying.  Little  use  has 
been  made  of  Dr.  Bancroft's  excellent  work ;  and  scarlet  is  once 
only  incidentally  mentioned.  Calico  printing  is  also  concisely, 
but  comprehensively,  explained.  Tanning  contains  one  or  two 
Httle  inconsistencies  or  errors,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  placed  in 
a  clear  and  correct  point  of  view. 

'  Refining  '  is  a  subject  of  importance,  and  treated  at  some 
length  with  great  ability  and  scientific  accuracy.  *  Pottery  ^ 
and  *  glass  making '  are  explained  with  less  philosophical  know- 
ledge •,  nor  are  the  uses  of  the  oxides  of  lead  or  of  manganese 
properly  explained.  The  former,  from  its  quality  of  dissolving 
different  earths,  clears  the  glass  from  many  impurities,  and,  by 
giving  it  more  fixity  in  the  fire,  facilitates  the  escape  of  the 
air-bubbles  :  the  latter,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  inflamma- 
ble matter,  becomes  transparent ;  with  a  greater,  of  a  violet  co- 
lour. We  thus  often  find  the  proportion  of  manganese  too 
great,  from  the  violet  hue  of  the  glass. 

What  the  authors  say  of  *  varnishing '  is  correct,  but  not 
sufficiently  full.  '  Japanning '  is  treated  at  greater  length,  and 
i3:%ore  satisfactorily,     'Lacquering,  gilding,  and  silvermg,'  art* 
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sufficiently  satisfactory.  The  article  of  '  tinning '  is  imperfect; 
that  of  *  soldering '  more  correct,  but  still  incomplete.  *  Mould- 
ing,' ^  casting/  and  *  cements,'  are  articles,  on  the  whole,  sa- 
tisfactory. *  Ink-making,'  '  removing  stains,'  and  *  staining 
wood,'  merit  no  very  particular  notice.  The  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles are  chiefly  amusing,  and  of  a  chemical  nature  :  they  add 
to  the  variety  of  the  work,  and  form  subjects  of  interesting 
amusement.     We  need  scarcely  copy  even  the  titles. 

On  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  the  work  demands  warm 
commendation.  Vfe  have  endeavoured  to  discriminate  the 
author's  merits  in  the  different  branches,  but  have  not  copied 
any  part  j  for  what  extract  could  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
whole  ?  It  would  have  been  a  brick  as  a  specimen  of  a  house. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that  numerous  arts  are 
omitted,  particularly  philosophical  ones,  which,  from  the  intro- 
duction, we  should  have  most  expected.  A^e  must  repeat, 
then,  our  recommendation  of  the  addition  of  another  volume, 
one  portion  of  which  should  be  destined  to  supply  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present. 

Art.  VIII. — The  Fainter  and  Varnisher's  Guide  ;  or,  a  Treatise, 
both  in  Theory  and  Practice,  on  the  Art  of  making  and  applying 
Varnishes  :  on  the  different  Kinds  of  Painting  ;  a7id  on  the  Me- 
thod of  preparing  Colours  both  simple  and  compound :  ivith  neio 
Observations  and  Kxperimcnts  on  Copal ;  on  the  Nature  of  the 
Substances  employed  in  the  Composition  of  Varnishes  and  of  Co- 
lours ;  and  071  various  Processes  used  in  the  Art.  Dedicated  to 
the  Society  at  Geneva  for  the  Eficouragement  of  the  Arts,  Agri- 
culture, and  Comtnerce.  By  P.  F.  Tingry,  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry, ^c.  Illustrated  with  Engravings.  Svo.  \2s.  Boards, 
Kearsley.     1804-. 

"WHILE  the  imitation  of  the  more  beautiful  productions  and 
the  more  Interesting  scenes  of  nature  attracts  admiration,  and  fur- 
nishes to  the  elegant  and  discriminating  observer  the  most  pleasing 
entertainment,  instructions  like  these  will  always  be  important. 
Every  kingdom  of  nature  has  been  exhausted,  every  substance 
tortured,  to  produce  colours  that  shall  Imitate,  in  brilliancy 
and  beauty,  those  with  which  the  divine  Creator  has  decked  the 
humble  flower,  and  the  most  Inconsiderable  insect  3  and,  though 
we  can  sometimes  boast  of  a  successful  approach  to  the  reality, 
though  we  occasionally  supply,  by  a  profusion  of  glare  and  splen- 
dour, the  more  rich  or  the  modest  hues,  we  can  not  always  at- 
tain either  the  tone  of  colouring,  or  the  chastened  richness  of 
nature  herself.  The  resources  of  chemistry  have  lately  been 
greatly  augmented ;  and  we  have  had  no  work  (Mr.  Imison's  Ele- 
ments of  Science  and  of  Art  excepted),  v/hich  has  combined  the 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  artist  with  the  scientific  improve- 
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ments  of  the  philosopher.  Mr.  Thigry's  more  extended  spactf 
has  enabled  him  to  supply  what  the  contracted  hjnits  of  Mr. 
Imison  compelled  him  to  pass  over  more  generally  and  curso- 
rily ;  nor  can  we  hpsitatc  in  declaring,  that  the  very  full,  mi- 
nute, and  scientific  directions  in  this  vokime  will  render  it  truly 
valuable  to  the  artist.  One  single  process  only  the  author  tolls 
Us  he  has  not  experimentally  tried.  The  French  possessed  many 
works  on  this  subject ;  and  that  by  Watin,  in  1772,  was  sup- 
posed to  supersede  the  necessity  of  every  other.  But  the  prin- 
ciples are  now  changed ;  and,  in  a  luxurious  age,  where  inge- 
nuity is  required  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  taste  or 
splendour,  many  improvements  must  have  occurred.  In  En- 
gland, we  have  had  few  assistants,  and  those  not  always  the 
most  faithful  guides. 

Varnishes,  which  licighten  the  most  delicate  touches  of  the 
pencil,  and  preserve  them  from  the  injuries  they  v*'ould  receive 
from  air  and  moisture,  were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In  their 
•encaustic  paintings,  indeed,  the  colours,  combined  with  the  wax, 
were  defended  from  both:  each  atom  of  colour  had  its  corre- 
sponding coat.  Mr.  Tingry  thinks  that  they  may  have  known 
the  properties  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  simple  animal  jelly,  for 
this  purpose;  but  these  are  insufEcient  securities j  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  either  was  employed.  With  respect 
to  their  acquaintance  v/ith  the  Chinese  varnish,  it  is  a  question 
easily  decided :  they  were  not  acquainted  with  China  but  by 
vague  report ;  nor  had  their  navigators  passed  the  straits  of 
Malacca.  The  ancient  painters  depended  on  the  body  and  the 
solidity  of  their  colouring,  their  exquisite  knowledge  of  effect, 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  drawing.  The  narratives,  that  support 
their  excellence  in  these  respects,  are  well  known;  and  the  cur- 
tain of  Parrhasius,  which  deceived  Apeiles,  must  have  been  a 
masterpiece  also  of  perspective.  From  whence  the  Chinese  ac- 
quired their  arts,  we  know  not  ;  nor  can  political  investigators 
trace  their  origin.  They  were,  however,  as  we  have  said,  un- 
acquainted with  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  with  them ;  and  they 
have  been  unrivalled  in  varnishing  the  manufacture  of  porce- 
lain, the  employment  and  preparation  of  tea — discoveries  suffi- 
cient to  raise  their  characters  very  high  in  the  scale  of  inventors — 
though  we  deny  them  the  knowledge  of  the  com^pass  and  the 
invention  of  gunpowder. 

We  must  not,  however,  indulge  reflexions  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  work.  The  principal  of  what  we  have  advanced  were 
suggested  by  the  author's  introduction.  We  must  now  consider 
riiore  carefully  Mr.  Tingry*s  plau,  and  give  some  account  of  the 
(Execution — in  fact,  a  general  character  of  the  work. 

Watin,  the  author's  predecessor,  gave  a  general  view  of  the 
lirt,  and  the  composition  of  the  varnishes  usually  employed ; 
but,  with  a  jealousy  ^Consistent  with  his  professions,  concealed 
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the  processes  of  those  peculiar  to  himself.  Our  author,  employ^ 
ing  all  the  resources  of  modern  chemistry,  has  detected  nume- 
rous combinations,  which,  if  not  the  same  with  some  boasted 
receipts,  succeed  as  well.  He  does  not  indeed  follow  the  var- 
nisher  throu;^h  the  minute  details  of  his  labour,  but  gives  the 
principles  by  which  the  artist  is  guided,  and  wliich  will  imme- 
diately lead  to  particulars. 

The  composition  of  varnish  is  connected  with  the  properties 
of  the  subjects  employed.  The  author  consequently  begins  with 
describing  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  substances  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  descriptions  are  curious,  and,  in  general, 
accurate :  a  few  trifling  errors  we  have  remarked,  but  not  of 
sutHcient  importance  to  enlarge  on.  The  menstrua  are  next 
noticed ;  and  some  very  curious  and  important  obsen^ations  oc- 
cur in  tliis  part  of  the  work.  We  may  now  employ  the  author's 
own  words. 

*  I  tlicn  proceed  to  general  observations  on  varnishes  ;  v>hich  are 
followed  by  a  distribution  of  them  into  two  classes.  The  latter  of 
these,  or  that  which  I  have  here  chiefly  in  view,  is  subdivided  into 
iive  genera,  each  containing  a  certain  number  of  species,  or  particular 
kinds,  which  are  admitted  into  these  genera  according  to  their  nature, 
their  consistence,  and  the  properties  of  their  component  parts. 

* .  This  division,  which  is  well  calculated  to  facihtate  a  knowledge 
pf  them,  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  general  precepts  in  regard 
to  the  composition  of  varnish  on  a  large  scale.  The  object  I  had 
here  in  view  could  have  been  answered  only  in  an  imperfect  manner 
if,  in  following  all  the  details  of  the  manipulations,  I  had  neglected 
the  means  of  rectifying  them,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  artists 
from  those  serious  accidents  with  which  these  operations  are  often  ac- 
companied. I  conceived  that  the  use  of  an  alembie  of  a  new  form 
might  facilitate  that  rotary  motion  which  must  necessarily  be  given 
to  the  matters  inclosed  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  those  in- 
conveniences which  arise  from  the  too  sudden  tumefaction  or  evapo- 
ration of  the  inflammable  liquid. 

*  It  wa^  necessary,  also,  that  I  should  communicate  to  artists  some 
observations,  which  are  still  more  particularly  my  own,  in  regard  to 
the  solution  of  copal  in  esj^ence  of  turpentine,  a  fact  contested  by  Wa- 
tin,  though  it  seemed  to  be  proved  by  some  experiments  of  Lehman. 
The  secret  cause  of  this  difference  of  opinion  deserves  to  be  known, 
as  well  as  every  thing  that  can  facilitate  the  use  of  copal  varnish  made 
with  essence  or  with  ether. 

*  If  the  first  part  of  this  treatise  is  destined  to  make  known  the 
substances  which  concur  to  the  composition  of  varnish,  as  well  as  the 
processes  by  which  artists  are  enabled  to  give  them  the  requisite  pro- 
perties, the  second,  which  contains  an  examination  of  the  colouring 
substances,  and  of  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  different  branches 
<)f  common  painting,  can  be  no  less  interesting  to  the  artist  and  the 
amateur. "  After  describing  these  substances,  I  proceed  to  observa- 
tions vvh.icl^  seem  to  arise  from  the  subject ;  such  as  those  on  the  ori- 
gin of  colours,  and  on  the  particular  processes  which  enrich  the  i^vi 
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of  varnishing  with  a  great  number  of  colouring  substances,  not  alway* 
furnished  by  nature  in  that  state  in  which  the  painter  employs  them. 
The  artist  is  then  presented  with  some  particular  results  which  may 
encourage  him  to  give  greater  extent  to  the  use  of  certain  varnishes 
proper  for  repairing  enamelled  articles  damaged  by  accidents.  These 
varnishes  are  attended  also  with  another  advantage,  that  of  favouring 
a  new  kind  of  mar.ufacturc,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  false  enamel,  or  enamel  by  varnish. 

*  In  describing  the  different  preparations,  the  reader  will  be  con- 
ducted from  the  simple  to  the  compound.  He  will  be  enabled  to  fol- 
low the  transitions  from  the  lightest  colours  to  those  which,  with  the 
same  varnishes,  borrow  from  the  nature  of  the  colouring  substances 
modifications  of  tints,  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  ideas  he  may  have 
formed  in  regard  to  the  richness  of  the  art,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sources it  displays  by  the  efforts  of  genius,  when  destined  for  the  sublime 
kind  of  painting.'     p.  xx. 

Though  Mr.  Tingry  professes  much,  we  find  that  he  has  in 
general  fulfilled  his  promises.  The  precepts  respecting  the  ap- 
plication of  the  different  kinds  of  varnish,  follow ;  to  which  are 
added  remarks  on  oil  and  distemper  paintings  with  an  account 
of  the  preparation  of  waxed,  varnished,  or  oil-cloth.  The  last 
chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  instruments  necessary  in  var- 
nishing, with  observations  on  their  use. 

In  our  present  circumstances,  it  v/ill  be  impossible  to  follow 
this  work  minutely ;  and  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add  a  few 
remarks,  and  to  offer  one  or  two  specimens  of  some  circum- 
stances less  generally  known.  We  shall  first  select  our  author's 
account  of  the  solvents  of  copal,  that  we  may  connect  the  sub- 
ject with  one  of  equal  importance  which  follows,  viz.  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  ^ethereal  oil  of  turpentine. 

*  The  principal  chemical  properties  of  copal  are  as  follow : 

*  1st.  Copal  is  in  part  soluble  in  alcohol,  when  directly  applied  j 
that  is  to  say,  without  any  intermediate  substance. 

*  2d.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  alcohol,  when,  being  very  much  di- 
vided, it  is  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  fluid  less  aqueous  than 
alcohol,  and  which  becomes  a  medium  that  facilitates  its  union  with 
it.  This  effect  is  obtained  by  beginning  the  solution  in  essence  of 
lavender. 

*  Sd.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  essence  of  turpentine,  and  without 
any  intermediate  substance,  after  the  latter  has  acquired  from  the  so- 
lar light  a  state  of  density  and  a  particular  modification,  which  esta- 
blish in  it  a  sort  of  homogeneity  with  the  principles  of  the  copal  j  or 
when  the  copal  has  undergone  a  particular  modification  from  heat. 

*  4th.  It  is  wholly  soluble  in  su.lphuric  ether,  and  without  any  in- 
termediate substance,  vt'hen  that  liquor  is  proved  by  its  specific  gra- 
vity to  be  in  a  state  of  great  purity;  for  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
every  fluid  called  ether  is  proper  for  the  particular  case  to  which  I 
here  allude. 

'  It  is  then  certain  that  alcohol  cannot  be  considered  as  a  vehicle 
proper  for  the  solution  of  copal.    The  author  of  The  Complete  Var- 
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nisKer  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  since  he  introduce^ 
copal  into  several  recipes  for  varnish  composed  with  alcohol.  I  have^ 
however,  ascertained  one  fact,  which  proves  that  the  addition  of  copal 
to  certain  resins  contributes  to  the  durability  and  even  to  the  splen- 
dour and  brilliancy  of  the  varnish  ;  but  when  this  mixture  is  used,  the 
copal  ought  to-be  ground  in  small  quantities  on  a  piece  of  porphyry, 
with  strong  doses  of  resins  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.*     p.  14. 

The  importance  of  spirit  of  turpentine  to  the  varnisher  ren- 
ders the  following  remarks  particularly  valuable. 

*  Though  this  oil  is  common,  it  is  subject  to  that  spirit  of  adulte- 
ration  which  unfortunately  is  extended  to  the  simplest  articles  of  com- 
merce. It  may  be  mixed  with  common  alcohol  or  fat  oils  of  little 
value,  such  as  that  of  the  seeds  of  the  white  poppy,  known  under  the 
name  of  oil  of  pinks.  In  both  these  cases  the  essence  is  altered,  and 
the  use  of  it  would  be  hurtful  in  the  preparation  of  varnish.  Water 
united  to  weak  alcohol  (brandy)  opposes  the  solution  of  resins.  "  Fat 
oil,  though  less  dangerous,  would  render  varnish  unctuous,  glutinous, 
and  difficult  to  dry.  The  first  kind  of  adulteration  may  be  knbwn 
by  pouring  a  Httle  of  the  essence  into  a  phial  filled  with  water  to  the 
neck  ;  placing  your  finger  on  the  mouth  of  the.phial,  and  giving  it 
two  or  three  shakes.  If  the  essence  is  pure,  it  divides  itself  into 
small,  blight,  limpid  globules,  which^soon  resume  their  former  situa- 
tion and  volume.  If  it  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  its  extreme  division 
renders  the  water  milky,  and  the  volume  of  the  supernatant  oil  is  not 
the  same.  "*' 

*  In  regard  to  the  adulteration  by  fat  oil,  it  may  be  detected  also  by 
the  following  sure  method  :  Impregnate  the  surface  of  a  bit  of  paper 
with  this  essence,  and  hold  the  paper  before  the  fire.  Pure  essence 
will  evaporate  completely  without  leaving  any  traces  on  the  paper, 
on  which  you  may  afterwards  write.  If  it  be  mixed  with  fat  oil,  the 
paper  remains  transparent,  and  refuses  every  impression  of  WTiting. 

*  When  alcohol  is  at  hand  there  is  still  a  speedier  method.  Add 
,a  few  drops  of  essence  to  an  ounce  of  alcohol:  if  the  essence  be  pure, 
the  alcohol  becomes  charged  with  it ;  if  mixed  with  fat  oil,  the  es- 
sence passes  into  the  alcohol,  but  the  fat  oil  is  precipitated  entirely 
to  the  bottom.  If  you  wish  it,  you  may  easily  ascertain  the  propor- 
tions which  have  been  observed  in  the  quantity  of  the  two  oils. 

*  I  shall  here  give  to  this  essence  a  chemical  character,  wliich  Wa- 
tin  in  his  work  has  refused  to  it.  In  the  first  edition,  p.  60,  he  an- 
nounces that  essence  of  turpentine  does  not  mix  with  spirit  of  wine. 
He  here  no  doubt  means,  that  this  mixture  cannot  be  made  in  those 
proportions  which  might  be  necessary  to  render  it  fit  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  varnish.  It  is  certain  that  alcohol  becomes  charged  with  it 
in  relative  proportions,  according  to  the  consistence  of  the  essence. 
The  fighter  it  is  it  takes  up  the  less,  and  'Dice  'versa.  The  best  alco- 
iiol  can  take  up  no  more  than  a  third  of  its  weight  of  common  essence, 
and  a  seventh  or  an  eighth  part  of  the  hghtcst. 

*  The  same  author  considers  as  a  distinguishing  character  of  the 
best  essence  the  difficulty  it  exhibits  in  its  union  with  drying  oil, 
which  forms  a  principal  part  of  amber  and  copal  varnish.  Very  often 
this  uifion  is  not  complete  till  five  or  six  minutes  after  the  vessel  has 
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been  taken  from  the  fire,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  agitation  in 
which  the  matters  have  been  kept.  This  effect  depends  entirely  on 
the  difference  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  two  oils,  and  particularly 
on  the  state  of  the  consistence  or  inspissation  of  the  drying  oil.  The 
variations  which  may  take  place  in  regard  to  these  two  circumstances 
produce  relative  results.  The  motion  excited  in  the  mixture,  by  the 
means  of  caloric  (heat),  opposes  in  part  the  union  of  the  hghter  es- 
sential oil  of  turpentine:  it  indeed  remains  a  long  time  at  the  surface, 
"and  does  not  begin  to  incorporate  but  in  consequence  of  the  circular 
motion  which  is- maintained,  and  when  the  action  of  the  greatest  heat 
ceases,'     p.  66, 

The  effects  of  solar  light  on  thi§  oil,  as  a  menstruum,  are  de- 
tailed at  some  length,  in  an  abstract  of  a  paper  by  our  author 
in  the  Journal  de  Physique.  Mr.  Tingry  ov^jrlooks  the  effects  of 
solar  light  on  some  other  preparations,  particularly  carmine,  in 
which  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  aether  also,  which  adapt  it  for  the  solution  of  the  elastic 
resin,  are  not  mentioned  with  sufficient  precision. 

It  will  be  impossible,  however,  even  in  a  series  of  articles,  to 
give  an  account  of  the  numerous  important  facts  which  this  vo- 
lume contains,  or  the  remarks  which  they  may  suggest ;  even  to 
copy  the  titles  of  the  chapters  would  fill  a  space  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  allot  to  it.  Having  therefore  offered  a  general 
view  of  the  whole,  and  expressed  our  warm  approbation  of  the 
work,  we  shall  conclude  with  copying  one  of  those  receipts, 
in  which,  though  the  author  may  not  have  attained  a  knowledge 
of  the  original  composition,  he  has  discovered  a  successful  imi- 
tation of  it. 

*  I  found  means  to  make  a  beautiful  pearl  white,  which  I  cal.l 
Cremnitz  white,  with  the  oxide  resulting  from  the  rapid  solution  of 
tin  in  nitric  acid  (pure  aquafortis),  to  which  was  added  a  fourth  part 
of  the  sublimated  oxide  of  zinc  (flowers  of  zinc),  and  an  eighth  of 
white  clay,  extracted  from  Brian9on  chalk  washed  in  distilled  vinegar. 
This  mixture,  when  thoroughly  washed,  dried,  and  sifted  through  a 
silk  sieve,  gave  a  very  white  powder  of  a  mean  gravity ;  and  so  secure 
from  all  changes  effected  by  the  impression  of  the  light  and  of  va- 
pours, that  no  composition  of  this  kind  can  be  compared  to  it.  It  is 
certainly  too  expensive  for  house  painting  ;  but  it  may  be  useful  for 
objects  which  require  other  processes  than  those  employed  in  com- 
mon. It  would,  no  doubt,  be  attended  with  great  advantage  in  paint- 
ing pictures. 

*  Were  it  necessary  to  substitute  any  other  metallic  substance,  lead 
ought  to  be  preferred  to  bismuth.  Lead  rj^pidly  dissolved  in  nitric 
acid  (aquafortis)  is  precipitated  in  a  white  oxide,  which  resists  in  a 
sufficient  degree  the  impression  of  the  Hght,  but  less  so  than  tin. 
Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  purifying  Brian9on  chalk 
may  substitute  in  its  stead  very  pure  Mo  rat   or  Moudon  white.' 
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/aSlt.  IX.  —  Aji  Attempt  to  remove  Prejudices  confer }iing  tlx 
Jewish  Nation.  By  IVay  of  Dialogue.  By  Thomas  Witherby. 
ivw.   10/.  Gd.  Boards.     Hatchiird.     1804. 

WE  were  pleased  on  looking  at  the  title-page  of  this  volume, 
}>ecause  it  argued  that  its  author  was  a  man  of  candour  and  li- 
berality. We  ourselves,  in  the  course  of  our  literary  labours, 
have  frequently  been  compelled  to  combat  prejudice,  and 
to  expose  long-established  errors :  we  naturally,  therefore, 
viewed  with  complacency  a  ^'ork  that  was  founded  on  so  lau- 
dable a  motive.  But,  while  we  admit  the  necessity  of  removing 
error  from  every  subject,  and  particularly  from  a  subject  so  im- 
portant as  religion,  we  are  fully  aware  how  easy  is  the  transition 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  how  liable  men  are  (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  to  be  prejudiced  against  prejudice  it- 
self. Whether  the  present  author  have  committed  himself  in 
this  manner,  will  appear  as  we  proceed  in  our  observations. 

The  work,  as  the  title  announces,  is  written  in  the  form  of 
dialogues.  Every  author  has  a  right  to  select  for  himself  the 
form  his  labour  shall  assume :  and  he  will  do  well  to  adopt 
that  which  is  most  convenient  for  his  subject,  and  which 
will  prove  most  agreeable  to  the  judicious  reader.  For 
our  ov/n  part,  we  have  no  great  affection  for  the  colloquial 
plan.  It  lias,  in  general,  a  heaviness,  a  tediousness,  and  want 
of  interest,  which  is  never  more  sensibly  felt  than  when  their 
opposites  are  expected.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  au- 
thors, success  has  by  no  means  attended  our  countrymen  in 
their  essays  in  this  mode  of  writing.  H  useless  repetition  of 
matter,  and  a  total  want  of  characteristic  difference  in  the  man- 
ners and  styles  of  the  speakers,  fatigue  and  weary,  if  they  do  not 
disgust,  the  reader.  From  these,  and  other  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  at  present  enumerate,  we  think  that  Mr.  Witherby 
has  not  been  fortunate  in  his  choice. 

Mr. Witherby 's  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts;  the  for- 
mer of  which  contains  nine,  the  latter  ten,  dialogues.  In  the  finjt 
of  these,  our  author  enters  into  an  investigation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  rulers  of  ancient  times  have  conducted  themselves 
tov/ard  the  Jews.  On  this  subject,  he  retrogrades  even  to  the  times 
of  Titus  and  Adrian.  But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make 
a  single  observation  on  this  part,  unless  it  be  to  note  its  irrele- 
vancy. Christians,  as'well  as  Jews,  had  their  share  of  sufferings 
under  the  Romans  :  with  their  acts  and  prejudices  ourselves  and 
our  ancestors  are  not  at  all  connected.  What  concerns  ourselves 
alone  is  the  treatment  which  the  Jev/s  have  experienced  in  this 
kingdom.  On  this  point,  certainly,  there  is  much  to  discom- 
mend.    The  injuries  which  they  felt  from  some  of  our  mo- 
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narchs,  and  those,  too,  high  in  the  ranks  of  fame,  are  as  dis- 
graceful  tp   the   inflicters    as    they   were-  oppressive    to   the 
sufferers.     But  what  could  be  expected  from  such  men  and 
such  times  ?    If  Christians  themselves  were  persecuted  and  tor- 
tured   in    consequence    of    not   assenting    to   the    cstiblished 
creed,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Jews  should  suii'er  from  such 
bigots.  The  fact  is  universally  acknowledged;  and  Mr.  Witherby 
.might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  entering  into  its  proof. 
This  remark  may  also  be  extended  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  second  dialogue.     No  person  (that  is,  no  impartial  person) 
questions  the  injustice  with  which  they  were  t.eated  by  the 
drst  Edward :  it  is,  we  conceive,  very  generally  allowed  that 
•the  sentence  passed  upon  them  was  violent  and  unjust.     As  to 
the  conduct  of  that  monarch  toward  the  Scotch  and  Welsh, 
it  has  little  to  do  with  the. subject;  it  was  sanguinary,  it  was 
cruel,    it  was  tyrannical  in  the  extreme — but  what  does  all 
tills  prove  ^.    what  but  that  this  prince  was  as  ready  to  op- 
press Christians  as  Jews ;  and   that  his   conduct  towards  the 
latter  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  prejudice  against  them, 
as  of  his  natural  violence  of  disposition.    The  only  thing  which 
we  meet  with  to  the  purpose  in  this  dialogue,  is  the  attempt  to 
exonerate  the  Jews  of   that  period  from  the  charge  of  usury. 
This  our  author  does  by  comparing  their  conduct  with  that  of  the 
undervvTiters  of  the  present  day.     In  many  parts,  however,  the 
comparison  fails  :  and  Mr.  Witlierby  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
such  conduct  was  perhaps  beheld  in  a  more  odious  light,  as  it  was 
in  direct  violation  of  an  express  injunction  of  their  sacred  law. 
The  third  dialogue  appears  to  us  more  relative  to  Mr.  Witherby's 
subject  than  the  two  preceding  ones.    In  this  he  enters  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  the  Jews  among  us,  whom  he 
divides  into  rkh,  those  cf  middling  circumstances^  aud  the  pGot\ 
Of  the  former  class  he  obser^'es,  that,  although  riches  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  produce  lukewarmness  and  want  of  zeal-  in 
the  cause  of  religion,   and   although  some  instances  may  be 
found  where  they  have  actually  had  this  effect  on  some  of  the 
wealthy  part  of  that  community,  yet  this  has  not  been  common 
among  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  opulent,  he  thinks,  are  '  zea- 
lously attached  to  their   religion,  and  contribute  largely  to  the 
support  of  it,  and  to  the  relief  of  their  poor.'     The  middling 
classes  of  the  Jewish  people  he  considers  as  exhibiting  still  fewer 
examples  of  lukewarmness  :  and  as  to  the  poor,  he  observes  tliat 
they  are  wonderfully  free  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness  ;  that 
We  -seldom  vsee  one  of  them  in  the  capacity  of  a  beggar ;  and 
that,  althougii  entitled,  in  comm.on  with  their  fellow  subjects,  to 
parochial  relief,  he  knows  not  of  a  single  instance  where  this 
relief  has  been  sought  for  or  extended  to  them.     The  truth  of 
this  representation  we  are  by  no  means  ^disposed  to  questicli* 
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The  siiicerity  of  tKeir  attachment  to  their  religion  Is  v/hat  might 
naturally  be  expected.  They  have  no  temptation  to  hypocrisy. 
This  vice  is  generally  to  be  found  among  men  who  have  some 
secular  interest  to  serve ;  and  v/ho,  therefore,  affect  to  be  in- 
iiuenced  by  motives  which  in  reality  they  utterly  despise.  To 
such  a  line  of  conduct  those  who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Lc- 
vitical  lav/  can  have  no  inducement :  for,  unless,  sincerely  and  de- 
voutly attached  to  it,  they  will  naturally  desert  it  in  favour 
of  a  system  Vvhich  oflers  them  greater  civil  advantages.  With 
re'gard  to  the  poor,  their  conduct  is  laudable  and  exemplary;  but 
the  same  may  be  observed  of  several  sects  among  the  Christians. 
We  say  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  merits  of  that 
people,  but  because  Mr.Witherby,  peuhaps  unknown  to  him- 
ijeif,  seems  to  erect  their  fame  at  the  expense  of  that  of  others. 
Against  the  charge  of  dishonesty,  Mr.Witherby  next  proceeds 
to  vindicate  them  :  and  he  also  attempts  to  exculpate  them  from 
the  charge  of  dissimulation  and  idolatry  which  has  been  brought 
against  tiiem  by  bishop  Newton  in  his  Dissertation  on  the 
Prophecies.  Upon  these  topics  we  offer  no  observation :  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  is  said  on  the  former 
head ;  and  the  latter  will  hereafter  more  fully  engage  our  no- 
tice. We  cannotj  however,  pass  by  one  remark  of  our  author, 
*  ihat  much  of  the  national  prosperity  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Jeius:* 
a  remark,  for  which  no  reason  is  given,  and  for  which  we  are 
able  to  discover  none. 

The  following  dialogue,  viz.  the  fourth,  continues  a  subject 
which  had  been  broached  in  the  preceding — how  fir  die 
Jews  are  tainted  with  the  crimes  objected  to  their  ancestors ; 
such  as,  disregard  of  the  divine  law,  attachment  to  strange 
women,  neglect  of  Sabbatical  years,  and  withholding  their 
tithes  and  offerings.  Upon  this  part  any  comment  would  be 
superfluous;  since  we  believe  that  the  ceremonious  attention 
which  the  modern  Jews  show  to  the  law  of  Moses  is  confessed 
on  all  hands.  It  will  be  perceived,  from  what  we  have  already 
said,  that  Mr.Witherby  frequently  amuses  himself  with  com- 
bating a  supposed  enemy,  when  he  is  in  fact  contending  with  a 
phantom  of  his  own  creation :  auu  he  certainly  does  so  in  the 
present  dialogue.  It  never  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any 
reasonable  and  thinking  man,  that  the  Jews,  at  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem,  were  more  depraved  and  corrupt  than  any  other 
nation  abstractedly  considered.  It  \Tas  impossible  for  any  man, 
who  had  looked  into  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  to  have  formed  so  erro-* 
neous  an  idea.  All  that  ourselves  or  any  other  opponents  contend 
for,  is,  that  they  v/ere  very  depraved,  considering  the  superior  ad- 
vantages wliich  they  had  enjoyed.  Mr.Witherby  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  his  notions  on  this  subject  to  be  solitary :  and  he  is 
equally  mistakci),  if  he  imagine  that  the  fact  of  tlic  Jews  having 
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been  sepamted  from  other  nations  not  exp/usiv^/y  for  ihc.if 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  boncfit  of  mankind,  is  new  or  uncom- 
mon. We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  observations  on  the 
covenant  given  to  Abraham  and  Noah  j-  we  have  only  time  to 
8:)y  that  he  seems  mistaken  as  to  the  sense  of  tlic  promise  given 
to  the  former  —  *  in  thy  seed  sh.dl  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.'  This  does  not  mean  that  tlie  Jews  sl»ould  prove  a 
blessing  to  niankind,  but  that  that  greatest  of  all  blessings,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  should  be  bom  of  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham. 

Biblical  commentators  and  critics  have  generally  considered 
the  signal  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  calamities  which  tlie 
Israelites  suffered  both  before  and  subsequent  to  that  event;^ 
as  a  just  punishment  inflicted  on  them  bv  God  in  consequence 
of  their  rejection  of  Christianity.  This  XvIr.Witherby  regards* 
as  a  very  mistaken  notion.  The  overthrow  of  their  city  v/as, 
he  thinks,  occasioned  by  prejudices  of  a  very  different  kind  : 
it  was  produced  by  their  having  *  so  far  departed  from  the 
very  end  and  intent  for  which  they  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  to  have  determined  to  the  utmost  of  their 
povv'cr  to  exclude  all  hut  Jews  from  partaking  in  the  blessings 
annexed  to  the  worsliip  of  tlie  true  God.'  p.  77.  In  support 
of  this  idea,  a  long  quotation  is  made  from  Josephus,  who,  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  of  his  second  book  of  the  Jewish  War  a, 
speaks  of  the  opposition  made  by  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Ananias^, 
to  the  admission  of  any  offering  that  vvas  not  presented  by  the 
nation  of  the  Jews.  Afterwards,  however,  he  seems  to  confess 
that  the  mistaken  opinions  entertained  by  them  *  previous  tc> 
and  during  the  times  of  Titus  and  Adrian,  concerning  the  estat- 
blishment  of  that  empire  which  was  promised  them,  was  a  chief 
ground  of  their  sufferings  under  Titus  and  Adrian.'  The  latter 
was,  without  doubt,  the  i?nmediate  and  osteiisibk  cause  of  that 
most  horrible  and  sanguinary  contest  which  led  to  the  final  ruin 
of  the  Jcv/ish  nation.  This,  however,  proves  nothing.  The 
reel  and  t:iiseen  cause  may  have  been  a  very  different  thing  ;  and 
that  it  was  so,  is  to  us  no  question.  Had  they  not  highly 
disp]eas(}d  the  Almighty,  had  they  not  affronted  his  ma- 
jesty, had  they  net  refused  to  listen  to  his  voice  when  speaking 
by  his  Son,  the  dreadful  calamities  which  they  endured,  and 
have  encountered  since,  would,  in  all  probability,  not  have  hap- 
pened to  them.  But  on  this  subject  we  shall  not  now  en- 
large^ as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it;  yet 
we  cannot  quit  this  dialogue  v/ithout  observing  that  Mr. 
Withcrbv  seems  to  have  blamed  an  expression  of  bishop  Ne-a> 
ton  on  very  slight  foundation  :  the  learned  prelate,  speaking  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Jews,  says  that  it  was  nnturally  seditious  :  and 
we  tliuik  that  tlieir  history  proves  it  to  have  been  so  :  almo>t 
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-Very  page  of  the  sacred  wrltersis  a  testimony  to  the  truth  and 
,ustlce  of  the  charge. 

Passhig  by  the  remarks  which  our  author  makes  on  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  Jewish  people,  we  proceed  without  delay  to 
the  sixth  dialogue.  In  this  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  priests 
and  Levites  became  degraded  on  account  of  their  want  of  zeal : 
and  he  imagines,  also,  that  the  charge  of  hypocrisy  and  insin- 
tferity,  so  often  repeated  by  our  Lord,  was  chieliy  directed 
against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 

True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  latter  are  most  frequently  re- 
proached by  the  blessed  author  of  our  religion  -,  and  the  reason 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious :  they  were  the  guides  of  the 
people  -,  they  were  the  great  expounders  of  the  law  ;  and,  con^ 
sequent!  y,  they  were  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for  the  er- 
rors and  mistakes  with  which  the  creed  of  their  disciples  was 
contaminated.  They  had  taught  the  Jews  to  set  as  high  a  Value 
on  the  traditions  of  men  as  on  the  commands  of  God  himself ; 
they  were  sedulous  in  their  attention  to  forms  and  ceremonies, 
but  deficient  in  the  more  valuable  and  more  important  duties  -, 
dnd  they  had  probably  seduced  others  into  the  same  mistakes. 
The  reproof  of  our  Lord  v/as  therefore  directed  against  their 
vices,  not  because  those  vices  were  confined  to  them,  but  be- 
cause, after  having  exposed  the  errors  of  the  master,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  those  of  the  disciple.  Mr.Witherby's 
notion  that  they  were  irregular  teachers  seems  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself,  who  tells  his  dis- 
ciples that  they  sit  in  Moses*  seat.  That  the  modern  Jews  are 
sincere  in  their  belief,  we  are,  as  we  before  said,  mosf  ready  to 
admit;  but  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  allow  that  the  '  bar  * 
to  the  prosperity  of  Israel  is  distinct  from  ail  questions  concern- 
ing the  Christian  religion,  p.  102.  Nor  shall  we  readily  al- 
I'ow  the  passage  brought  from  Deuteronomy  *  to  be  enough  to 
show  the  absurdity^  enthusiasm,  and  ignorance ,  of  those  Christians 
who  have  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  Jews  from  their  religion, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  renounce  Judaism.'  Absurdity,  en- 
thusiasm, and  ignorance,  seem  to  be  adopted  by  some  modern 
v/riters  with  the  same  views  as  the  cry  of  heresy  was  formerly 
by  the  papists  -,  and  if  they  cannot  convince  their  opponents, 
they  are  determined  to  frighten  them.  In  tlie  present  case,  the 
absurdity  may  rest  where  Mr.Witherby  little  suspects — on  him- 
^.elf.  If  he  really  does  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, the  passage  we  have  alluded  to  is  the  most  ridiculous 
that  can  be  conceived.  To  v/hcm  did  our  Saviour  address  him- 
self ?  from  what  people  did  he  Select  his  disciples  ?  If  to  seduce 
the  Jeivsfrom  their  religion,  as  this  gentleman  is  pleased  to  call 
it,  be  the  effect  of  ignorance,  absurdity,  and  enthusiasm,  Christ 
and  his  disciples  were  the  most  ignorintj  ab'-urd,  and  enthusi- 
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astic  persons  tnat  ever  disgraced  the  world.  How  this  can  t)e 
reconciled  with  a  belief  in  their  doctrines^  we  leave  Mr, 
Witlicrby  to  explain.  Indeed,  from  the  high  encomiums  which 
he  every  where  passes  on  the  Mosaic  law,  and  from  his  constant 
endeavour  to  prove  its  durability,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  in  heart  he  is  a  Jew.  But  of  this  also  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  hereafter :  at  present  v/e  shall  proceed  to  the  seventh, 
dialogue,  in  which  the  bar  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  means  of  removing  it,  are  considered. 

On  this  subject  we  shall  not  enter  into  detail.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  tliat,  after  many  observations  on  predestination,  which 
might  have  been  omitted  without  injury  to  the  subject,  the  author 
observes  that  the  long  continued  distress  of  Israel  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  decree  of  God  pronounced  on  their  disobedience 
(p.  111.);  and  he  thinks,  that,  if  their  degradation  be  for  a  limited 
time,  it  is  a  limited  time  also  that  affects  the  Gentile  nations.  All 
men  will,  we  suppose,  admit  the  truth  of  this  •,  although  many, 
and  we  among  others,  do  not  exactly  agree  with  him  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  prophecy  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  c.  xxi.  v.  4v 
Our  author  is  disposed  to  understand  it  as  meaning  that  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jews  shall  continue  in  a  degraded  state  till  the 
Gentiles  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities,  upon 
whom. — that  is,  upon  all  that  have  afflicted  and  persecuted 
them — the  vengeance  of  the  Lord  will  be  poured  out,  and  upon 
those  likevi^ise  who  shall  sliow  hostility  to  the  Jews  after  the 
commencement  of  their  return.  The  prelude  to  the  approach 
of  that  av/ful  time  will  he  committed,  says  Mr-Witherby,  with 
extreme  incorrectness  of  expression,  under  the  great  enemy  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  who  will  exceed  Pharaoh  in  wicked- 
ness. Some,  however,  *  will  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come- 
namely,  those  v/ho  are  friendly  to  the  Jev*'S,  and  v/ho  will  con- 
sider it  as  their  honour  to  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship 
the  king  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.'  p.  136.  So 
captivated  and  enchanted  is  our  autlior  with  the  appendage* 
and  customs  of  the  Mo.'^aic  dispensation  ! 

The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  are,  in  the  next  place,  again  con- 
sidered. Mr.  Witherby  remarks,  that  '  calamities  are  no  con- 
clusive evidence  of  divine  displeasure;'  and  we  readily  agree 
with  him..  But  there  is  a  very  material  difference  between  suf- 
ferings intended  for  amendment,  and  v/hich  in  general  extend 
pnly  to  individuals,  and  such  as  are  destructive  of  whole  people 
;ind  nations  :  and  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  even  the  tem- 
porary captivities  which  t^ae  Jev/s  did,  at  different  times,  under- 
go, were  in  consequence  of  God's  anger.  The  calamities, 
therefore,  under  which  they  have  now  groaned  for  more  than 
1 800  years,  cannot  rationally  be  considered  in  any  other  viev/. 
Jiov/   near  they  may  have  approached  to  the  termination  of 
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them,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire;  because,  on 
this  point,  all  is  conjecture  ;  nor  shall  we  enter  into  the  reasons 
which  Mr.  Witherby  brings  in  his  eighth  dialogue  for  supposing, 
that,  whatever  the  Jews  may  undergo  in  time  to  come,  will  be 
undergone  for  righteousness'  sake,  for  attachment  to  their  most 
^xcillent  religioji  arid  laws  ,•  we  must,  however,  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  our  author  seems  to  understand  but  very  imperfectly 
the  Christian  dispensation ;  and,  instead  of  considering  it  as  an 
improvement  of  the  Mosaic  lav/,  seems  to  think  it  of  inferior 
value,  and  that  it  v/ill  finally  be  superseded  by  the  latter — a 
notion  not  likely  to  be  adopted  by  many  Christians,  and  which 
the  preaching  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
show  to  be  without  foundation.  As  to  the  vengeance  which  the 
gentiles  will  experience  in  the  latter  days,  we  shall  only  observe, 
that  the  terms  gentile  and  Christian  are  contradistinctions.  Those 
who  oppose  the  true  religion  of  God,  will  doubtless  receive  a 
bitter  portion  ;  but  if  Christianity  be  not  an  imposition,  the 
true  Christian  has  no  ground  for  apprehension  ;  nor  has  he  any 
cause  to  fear  (as  Mr.  Witherby  supposes)  that  greater  calamities 
will  be  suffered  by  the  faithful  who  are  not  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, than  will  be  endured  by  those  who  are. 

The  last  dialogue  contained  in  the  first  part  of  this  volume  is 
on  the  guilt  of  idolatry  •,  but  as  this  is  very  irrelevant  to  the  que- 
stion, and  as  it  is  a  subject  on  which  both  parties  are  agreed, 
all  observation  would  be  superfluous.  We  shall  therefore  close 
our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  work  with  the  following  quota- 
tion, which,  whatever  proof  it  may  afford  of  the  writer's  zeal, 
affords  none  of  his  taste  for  the  liberal  arts. 

<  The  great  perfection  to  which  the  imitative  arts  are  carried,  will 
I  fear  be  productive  of  evil  in  this  matter.  There  is  a  degree  of  fas- 
cination in  the  admiration  of  these  things,  which  cannot  be  admitted 
to  be  reasonable  j  and  although  it  may  be  diflicult  to  define  it,  yet  I 
think  that  the  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  is  sometimes  observable,  is 
evidence  that  the  seeds  of  idolatry  are  lurking  in  the  soil,  and  only 
wait  for  a  season  adapted  to  their  growth.  Most  happy  should  I 
esteem  myself,  if  you,  or  any  one  would  convince  me  that  I  am  mis- 
taken ;  but  the  impression  hath  been  made  on  my  mind,  and  there- 
fore until  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  mistaken  opinion  which  I  have 
adopted,  I  cannot  but  retain  it.*     p.  163. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  remain- 
ing part  of  this  work.  The  first  question  which  Mr.  Witherby 
considers  in  the  second  part,  is,  'whether  the  Jews  are  now 
suffering  under  that,  curse  which  they  imprecated  upon  them- 
selves at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ-—"  His  blood  be  upon  us, 
and  upon  our  children."  (p.  175.)  The  objection,  with  which 
he  assails  such  as  believe  them  to  be  suiTering  under  it,  is,  '  that 
rii:;:i  \\it\\  no  power  to  bless,  much  less  to  curse.'     This,  how- 
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ever,  appears  to  us  a  very  weak  argument ;  and  wliat  Mr.' 
Witherby  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  opponent  is  a  suiHcieni 
answer  to  it.  Mr.  Witherby  talks,  indeed,  of  refuting  the  opi- 
nion to  which  vvx  have  alluded  ;  but  when,  or  in  what  part,  this 
is  done,  we  have  sought  in  vain.  In  truth,  the  matter  contain- 
ed in  this  production  is  so  badly  arranged,  so  many  miscellane- 
ous topics  are  introduced,  that  we  frequently  lose  sight  of  the 
thing  proposed  for  examination.  Wliat  but  bad  arrangement 
could  have  recalled  a  subject  which  had  been  so  fully  discussed 
before,  viz.  the  misconduct  of  our  ancestors  towards  the 
Jews  ?  What  but  the  indulgence  of  irrelevant  matter  could 
have  introduced  a  single  line  on  the  royal  prerogative  of  pardon- 
ing murder  ? — But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Witherby's  objections :  he 
thinks,  because  the  Lord  hath  said,  *  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth,'  &c.,  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  the 
Jews  to  be  not  only  afRicted  and  dispersed  in  this  world,  but 
under  condemnation  also  as  to  the  world  to  come.  (p.  188.) 
We  must  be  permitted  to  ask,  however,  Vv-hether  he  means  to 
confine  the  absurdity  to  the  latter  part  of  it ;  for,  that  the  Jews 
are  afflicted  and  dispersed,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  If  he  do 
so,  we  shall  remind  him  that  mercy  is  not  the  only  attribute  of 
God.  He  is  justy  as  well  as  good ;  and  to  his  quotations  from 
Scripture,  we  shall  oppose  one  also  : — *  Vetigeance  is  mine  :  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord.'  As  to  the  Jews  *  not  having  the  Gospel 
now  preached  unto  them,'  this  is  a  mere  quibble  :  they  have 
the  means  of  reading  the  sacred  volume ;  they  may  have  recourse 
to  what  has  been  written  in  support  of  its  truth.  Whether  in- 
formation be  obtained  by  verbal  com.munication,  or  otherwise, 
is  of  little  concern. 

Our  author's  reasoning  against  bishop  Newton  is,  to  us, 
equally  inconclusive ;  and  his  observations  on  Deut.  xviii.  are 
not  very  intelligible.  The  objections  which  he  brings  against 
the  received  interpretation  of  Matthew  xxiv.  and  Mark  xiii. — 
viz.  that  our  Saviour  says  immediately  after  the  tribulations  of 
those  days,  the  Son  of  Man  will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory — are  of  little  avail,  (p.  20<5.)  The 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  may,  we  think,  very  Vv-ell  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  the  truth  of  Christ's  pretensions  was  made 
apparent ;  a  circumstance  which  took  place  after  the  overthrow 
of  Jerusalem.  The  context,  in  our  opinion,  proves  that  this  was 
the  event  alluded  to ;  and  the  words  of  our  Saviour  seem  to  put 
It  beyond  a  doubt : — '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation 
shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'  Matthew  xxv. 
verse  2'^.  We  are  aware  of  Mr.  W^itherby's  attempts  to  obviate 
the  force  of  this  reply  ;  but  vv^e  cannot  by  any  means  admit  his 
hypothesis ;  so  that,  for  any  thing  Mr.  Witherby  has  proved 
to  the  contrary,  the  bishop's  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  just 
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and  legitimate  :  nor  is  our  opinion  affected  by  our  author's  re- 
marks on  Zechariah  xii.,  and  the  expression  of  our  Saviour, 
*  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do/ 

As  he  appears  to  have  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  show  the 
opinion  of  bishop  Newton  to  be,  in  this  instance,  untenable,  so 
does  he  appear  to  be  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
fute the  idea  entertained  by  that  learned  man,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Warburton,  that  the  Jewish  theocracy  ended  with  the  abo- 
lition of  the  temple-service.  The  points  on  which  he  founds 
his  objections  are,  first,  '  that  God's  reign  over  the  Jews  did 
not  end  when  they  were  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon ;'  se- 
condly, '  that  his  providence  is  equally  over  them  as  it  is  over 
his  other  creatures/  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  futile  than 
this  reasoning.  When  we  say  God's  reign  over  the  Jews  ceased, 
we  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  are  even  now  less  under 
his  providence  than  other  people  ;  but  that  the  close  and  inti- 
mate connexion,  which  subsisted  formerly,  subsists  no  longer  5 
and  that  the  true  religion  is  no  longer  confined  unto  them. 
There  is  no  arguing  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  their  pre- 
sent state ;  because,  though  carried  away  into  a  distant  land, 
they  were  still  the  sole  guardians  of  the  revealed  will  of  God  ; 
and,  although  their  law  might  for  a  short  period  be  obscured, 
yet  it  was  not  abrogated,  as  is  now  the  case,  in  favour  of  a  new 
dispensation,  but  was  to  be  restored,  after  a  short  eclipse,  to  its 
primitive  lustre.  Speaking  of  bishop  Newton's  interpretation 
of  St.  Matthew,  chap,  xxiv,  v.  30,  our  author  says, 

*  I  can  by  no  means  agree  that  the  plain  account  of  it  is  that  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  will  be  such  a  remarkable  instance  of  divine 
vengeance,  such  a  signal  manifestation  of  Christ's  power  and  glory, 
that  all  the  Jewish  tribes  shall  maurn^  and  many  will  be  led  from  thence 
to  acknowledge  Christ,  and  the  Christian  religion.  I  know  of  uq 
evidence  which  can  be  produced  to  prove,  that  their  sufferings  indu- 
ced any  of  the  Jewish  tribes  to  mourn,  and  embrace  the  Christian  re* 
ligion  ;  and  the  words  of  the  text  would  not  be  accomplished  by  an 
event  of  such  sort,  for  the  words  are  all  the  tribes.'     p.  209. 

We  confess  that  this  has  but  little  weight  with  us.  Can  It 
be  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  dreadful  sufferings  which  the 
Jews  endured  during  the  siege  of  their  city  caused  them  to 
mourn  ?  or  can  any  reasonable  man,  who  knows  the  affection 
they  bore  to  their  country  and  to  their  temple,  question  whether 
the  destruction  of  these  objects  of  their iove  excited  sorrow  and 
regret  ?  Surely  he  cannot :  we  need  no  evidence  on  this  point. 
The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Witherby's  remark  is  more  specious, 
but,  we  think,  not  more  sound.  When  we  say,  such  a  nation 
is  a  brave  nation,  we  mean  not  that  every  individual  of  that  na- 
tion is  brave,  but  that  many  are  so.     We  pass  no  comment  on 
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what  Mr.  Witherby  says  of  bishop  Warburton's  idea,  that  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  revealed  to  the  Jews  ;  we  pass 
none  likewise  on  his  fancy,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  one  holding' 
8uch  opinions  to  enter  into  the  lists  of  non-conformity.  These- 
topics  are  scarcely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  present 
treatise,  which  would,  in  our  judgement,  have  been  improYed 
by  the  omission  of  them. 

But,  to  proceed  with  the  subject  before  us — Mr.  Witherby 
imagines  that  a  further  proof  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  did  not  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Scriptures.  He  thinks  it  clear  that  this  great 
event  will  'immediately  succeed  the  Jewish  calamities;'  and 
as  these  did  not  end  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (nay, 
are  not  even  now  brought  to  a  termination),  it  is  impossible 
that  the  explanation  of  the  learned  prelate  can  be  true.  But, 
to  our  apprehension,  this  is  a  most  weak  objection.  The  ex- 
pression used  by  St.  Matthew  is,  *  im^Tiediately  after  the  tribu- 
lations of  those  days.^  These  words  seem  to  limit  the  afflictions 
to  the  age  in  which  Jesus  delivered  them.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say 
thzt  after  the  tribulation j  of  those  days  means  after  the  tribulations 
which  should  take  place  in  those  days  and  the  days  that  were 
to  succeed  them,  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  after  the  cojmnotions 
of  Tiberius's  reign,  means  not  after  the  commotions  which 
happened  during  his  time,  but  after  those  which  took  place 
during  the  times  of  his  successors  also.  To  this  it  may  be  add- 
ed, that  the  expression  being  in  the  singular  (ty^y  ^xi-^ivj  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  interpretation  for  vvhich  we  have  been  con- 
tending ;  and  we  will  repeat,  with  bishop  Newton,  that  such 
expressions  as  *  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away  until  all  these 
things  be  fulfilled' — and  again — *  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that 
there  be  some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till 
they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom' — confine  the 
prophecy,  as  plainly  as  words  can  do,  to  events  which  were  to 
take  place  at  no  very  distant  period. 

The  force  of  these  M^ords,  it  is  true  (as  we  before  hinted), 
Mr.  Witherby  attempts  to  evade,  by  explaining  them  in  a  way 
peculiarly  his  own.  This  he  professes  to  do  in  the  fourth  dia- 
logue ;  and  he  declares  that  he  has  reserved  his  observations  on 
them  till  the  last ;  as,  when  duly  considered,  they  will  corrobo- 
rate his  opinions,  (p.  244.)  The  reader,  therefore,  will  be 
eager  to  learn  what  his  explanation  is  ;  and  he  will  be  disap- 
pointed, perliaps,  as  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  been,  when, 
after  reading  eleven  pages  which  contain  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose, he  finds  at  last  the  declaration  of  our  Saviour  limited  to 
St.  John,  and  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  interpreted  to  mean 
the  revelation  made  to  that  apostle.  *  There  are  no  grounds,' 
according  to  Mr.  Witherby,  <  on  which  tlie  disciples  could  Con* 
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elude  that  the  event  (whatever  it  might  be)  would  be  noticed 
by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  or  even  by  all  the  servants  of 
Christ  dwelling  upon  earth/  True.  But  there  are  grounds  to 
expect  that  the  observation  of  this  event  would  not  be  confined 
to  an  individual.  Nor  can  we  readily  believe  that  a  circumstance 
which  is  introduced  in  so  solemn  a  manner,  should  be  not  only 
unnoticed  by  the  world,  but  unknown  even  to  the  apostles.  If 
this  be  Mr.  Witherby's  corroborating  argument,  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate him  on  its  truth  or  probability.  Instead  of  applying 
the  term  quirk  to  bishop  Nev/ton's  criticism  on  the  word  w^a, 
he  has  greater  reason  to  apply  it  to  his  own.  The  reader  v/ill 
be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  dialectic  powers  of  Mr» 
Witherby  from  what  we  have  already  said  j  and  he  may  derive 
some  assistance  towards  it  from  the  following  specimen,  in 
which,  one  of  the  speakers  having  insinuated,  that,  were  it  possi- 
ble to  be  a  Christian  and  a  Jew  at  the  same  time,  he  should  su- 
spect the  other  to  be  a  Jewish-Christian,  is  thus  answered  by 
the  second : — 

*  In  the  next  place,  as  to  your  suspicion  of  my  being  ALiyr  st  a 
Jewish  Christian,  and  to  your  idea,  that  no  one  can  be  a  Jew  and  a 
Christian  at  the  same  time,  permit  me  to  ask,  were  not  all  our  Lord's 
apostles  Je'ws  as  well  as  Christians  ?  Is  there  a  single  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  which  intimates  that  a  Jew  by  becoming  a  Christian, 
was  to  be  less  a  Jew,  or  less  regardful  of  the  law  of  Moses,  than  he 
was  before  he  became  a  Christian  V     p.  251. 

Now  to  this  we  reply,  that  the  distinction  between  a  Jew 
and  a  Christian  is  absolutely  overlooked  by  Mr.  Witherby.  The 
Christian  believes  Jesus  to  have  been  the  Messiah  ;  the  Jew  dis-- 
believes  him  to  have  been  entitled  to  that  character.  It  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  both  opinions  at  the  same  time  ;  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  likewise  to  be  a  Jew  and  a  Christian.  Our 
Lord's  disciples,  moreover,  were  less  Jews  after  theit  conver- 
sion than  before  j  because,  antecedently  to  that  event,  they  look- 
ed for  salvation  from  the  works  of  the  law,  which  they  after- 
wards expected  from  confessing  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ. 

After  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  sentiments  of  this 
gentleman,  to  learn  that  he  is  wonderfully  captivated  with  the 
splendor  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  by  an  easy  transition  be- 
gins to  believe  what  he  wishes  to  be  true,  that  Christianity 
wall  assume  a  much  more  Jewish  form,  cannot  excite  surprise. 
This  our  author  speaks  of  as  being  considered  in  the  fifth 
dialogue  of  the  second  part.  It  Is  here,  however,  very  slightly 
touched  upon:  what  he  chiefly  seems  to  contend  for  in  this 
part  of  the  work,  is  the  importance  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and 
that  a  considerable  cliange  v/ill  take  place  in  the  Christian 
church,  tending  to  promote  union  among  its  present  divided 

2  H2 
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members.  In  this  we  certainly  agree  with  him  ;  and  shall  of- 
fer no  comment  on  his  observations.  We  shall  likewise  pass 
by  the  succeeding  dialogue  also,  because  its  subject  is  in  some 
degree  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  and  because  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  compress  or  to  abridge  it. 

In  the  next  dialogue  (the  seventh),  Mr.  Witherby  stands  forth 
in  vindication  of  those  who  consider  the  devil  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  a  real  being.  Without  entering  on  the  discussion 
of  a  subject  difficult  in  itself,  and  very  remotely  connected  with 
prejudices  against  the  Jews,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  singular 
infelicity  that  attends  one  of  his  supposed  proofs.  He  refers  us, 
to  1  Chron.  c  xxi.  v.  1 .  in  which  Satan  is  described  as  provoking 
David  to  number  Israel,  as  an  argument  of  the  great  power  pos- 
sessed by  evil  spirits.  And  true  it  is,  that  the  passage  referred 
to  does  say  that  Satan  stood  up  against  Israel  and  provoked 
David  to  number  Israel :  but  the  parallel  passage  in  Samuel 
says,  *  and  again  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Is- 
rael, and  HE  moved  David  against  them,  to  say.  Go  number  Is- 
rael and  Judah.*  Mr.  Witherby's  proof  therefore  would  appear 
to  make  the  Lord  himself  the  devil. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  subjects  which  this  dialogue  con- 
tains (for  although,  like  the  fifth,  it  professes  to  treat  of  the  alte- 
ration which  will  take  place  in  the  Christian  church,  it  has  little 
that  relates  to  the  point)  we  find  much  surprise  expressed  by 
our  author,  that  the  great  doctrine  of  a  first  resurrection  is  not 
introduced  into  the  articles,  the  creed,  or  some  other  part  of  our 
church  service.  We  see  nothing  wonderful  in  this  omission. 
The  sentiments  of  great  and  good  men  have  not  been  uniform 
on  this  question.  Some  (among  others,  bishop  Newton),  whose 
attainments  shed  distinguished ,  lustre  on  our  church,  thought 
as  our  author  thinks  \  but  others,  equally  good,  and  not  less 
learned,  have  entertained  an  opposite  opinion.  The  compilers 
of  our  creed  proceeded  with  cautious  steps,  and  were  unwil- 
ling to  insert  any  thing  in  its  articles  or  liturgy  which  was  not 
generally  agreed  upon  as  essential  to  salvation.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  dialogue  we  are  introduced  to  a  subject,  which 
(such  is  the  want  of  method)  was  begun  in  the  fifth,  professed 
to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  seventh,  and  yet  is  not  heard  of 
till  we  approach  the  end  !  This  is,  that  great  alterations  will 
take  place  in  the  Christian  church,  which,  Mr.  Witherby  thinks, 
as  we  before  said,  will  assume  a  much  more  Jewish  appearance. 
This  lie  attempts  to  prove  from  Isaiah  Ixvi.  verse  23,  and  Ze- 
chariah  viii.  verse  20 — 2S  ;  which,  forgetting  the  bold  and  lofty 
imagery  of  the  Eastern  languages,  he  understands  in  their  most 
literal  acceptation,  and  exclaims,  with  all  the  warmth  of  enthu- 
siastic zeal, 

*  Whutl  shall  there  become  such  ii  change  in  the  dispositions  of 
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Christians  towards  the  Jews,  that  they  shall  consider  it  an  honour  to 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  in  the  outer  court  of  their  temple? 
Are  these  Christian  professors  of  the  same  religion  as  tliose  who  have 
in  fonner  times  hated  the  Jews  with  an  implacable  hatred  ?  Are  these 
professors  of  the  same  religion  as  those  who,  to  express  their  hatred 
of  the  Jews  and  their  religion,  sought  out  the  place  where  the  ruing 
of  their  temple  were  supposed  to  exist,  in  order  that  they  might 
cover  it  with  ordure,  to  express  their  contempt  and  detestation  ? 
Are  these  the  descendants  of  those,  who,  when  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
collected  all  the  Jews  who  were  found  therein,  and  burnt  them  alive  ? 
They  now  condescend  to  become  the  train-bearers  of  the  Jews  :  did 
I  say  condescend  ?  they  think  it  their  high  honour  even  to  carry  them 
upon  their  shoulders !  Surely,  surely,  when  these  things  come  to 
pass,  there  will  be  a  great  alteration  in  the  opinions  and  practices  of 
Christians  ! '     p.  325. 

Yes,  indeed,  there  must  be  an  immense  alteration  before 
tliis  can  take  place.  Great,  truly,  must  be  the  change  which 
vill  render  Judaism  triumphant  over  Christianity.  But  we  shall 
not  too  hastily  join  in  this  rapturous  exclamation,  or  *  let  go 
that  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  made  us  free.'  Having  thus 
attempted  to  give  a  dignity  and  importance  to  the  Jewish  rites 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  concede  to  them,  IMr.  Witherby 
proceeds  to  some  further  observations  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Israelites.  On  this  subject  he  enters  the  lists  against  bishop 
Horsley,  and  contends  for  a  settlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy 
Land,  previous  to  any  considerable  change  being  effected  in 
their  sentim^ents  respecting  Christianity.  He  imagines  that  it  is 
not  till  after  their  return  that  they  will  mourn  on  beholding 
him  whom  they  have  pierced  \  and  that  this  alteration  will  be 
produced  in  consequence  of  demonstrative  evidence  being  af- 
forded them,  that  Jesus  is  the  true  Messiah.  Consequently 
Mr.  Witherby  differs  from  the  same  learned  prelate  in  his  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  message  committed  to  the  swift 
messengers,  spoken  of  in  the  xviiith  chapter  of  Isaiah,  whom  he 
considers  also  as  distinct  from  those  alluded  to  in  the  Ixvith 
chapter  of  the  same  prophet.  The  latter  he  supposes  to  be  such 
as  are  spared  from  among  the  Lord's  enemies,  to  carry  God's 
message  to  the  nations  \  in  consequence  of  which,  '  all  nations 
will,  with  the  most  respectful  reverence,  convey  his  people  to- 
wards Zion.'  The  messengers,  mentioned  in  the  former  chap- 
ter, he  conceives  to  be  sent  to  the  Jews,  for  the  purpose  of  re^ 
moving  any  apprehensions  that  may  exist  in  them  respecting 
their  return.  The  persons  employed  to  deliver  this  message, 
Mr.  "Witherby  looks  for  among  protestant  believers  ;  and  as  it 
is  to  be  declared  to  the  nations  that  are  in  the  isles  afar  off  from 
Zion,  he  thinks  they  may  be  selected  from  the  inhabitants  of 
our  own  land  (p.  388)-,  and  further  conceives  that  the  period 
of  this  event  may  possibly  not  be  remote.  To  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  all  that  is  said  upon  this  subject,  to  examine  the  argu- 
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raents  by  which  it  is  supported,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  toj 
which  we  are  confined  •,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  obscrv* 
ing,  that  there  is  a  want  of  temper  observable  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them  J  and  that  we  should  not  have  expected  from  the 
pen  of  thiu  writer  passages  so  illiberal  and  unbecoming  as  the 
following. 

*  St.  Mark,  in  chap.  12,  records  a  similar  question  to,  and  a  si- 
milar answer  f'om  our  blessed  Saviour  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  the 
scribe  who  asked  the  question,  replied,  "Well,  Master,  thou  hast 
s%id  the  truth  :  for  there  is  one  God  ;  and  there  is  none  other  but 
he  :  and  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understand- 
ing, and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his 
neighbour  as  himself,  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sa- 
crifices." Mark  xii.  32,  33.  Were  not  these  passages  in  the  bishop^s 
Bible  ?  Was  there  not  the  book  of  Psalms  in  the  bishop's  Bible  ? 
and  did  not  his  "Concordance,"  under  the  article  heart,  refer  to 
such  a  number  of  passages,  that  they  fill  ten  columns  closely  print- 
ed ?'     p.  370. 

The  two  remaining  dialogues  are  replete  with  the  same  mistaken 
notions  (as  ive  esteem  them)  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  po- 
litics. In  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  Witherby  attempts  to  show 
that  the  calamities  and  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  people  are  typi- 
cal of  the  sufferings  which  Christians  will  hereafter  endure  ;  and 
as  before  the  destruction  of  their  city  the  Gospel  was  to  be 
universally  preached,  so  there  will  be  a  renewed  preaching  of 
it  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  As  to  the  former  of  these 
notions,  without  attempting  to  determine  whether  such  will  or 
will  not  be  the  case,  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  that  our  au- 
thor's quotations  prove  it :  much  less  can  we  be  brought  to  allow 
that  these  sufferings  will  happen  unto  them  in  consequence  of 
proclaiming  that  the  Jews  will  be  restored.  On  this  subject  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  -,  it  would  be  equally  superflu- 
ous to  inquire,  with  the  present  writer,  whether  the  message, 
which  he  supposes  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  Jews,  will  be  delivered 
by  the  regular  ministers,  or  not.  One  of  his  reasons  is  sufhci- 
ently  curious,  •yzz.- — '  because  those  who  proclaimed  Christianity 
ivere  not  ministers  oj^ the  yeivish  religion  I* 

The  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  will  be  extended, 
has  been  maintained  by  some  of  our  soundest  divine?  ;  and  they 
have  considered  the  Ixth,  and  the  four  following  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  to  be  prophetic  of  the  church's  prosperity.  This  is  high- 
ly offensive  to  Mr.  Witherby,  who,  although  he  admits  the 
fact  itself,  understands  these  passages  as  foretelling  the  future 
glory  of  the  Israelites.  We  have  not  time  to  examine  his  rea- 
sons ;  but  we  think  them  not  convincing  :  neither  have  we  lei- 
sure to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  some  other  subjects,  strange- 
ly introduced  here — such  as  the  necessity  of  calling  a  convo- 
cation, and  the  alliance  between  church  andstat?.     We  shaU 
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pass  on  to  the  last  dialogue,  of  which  we  shall  speak  briefly : 
and  we  take  the  opportunity,  which  it  affords  us,  of  saying  that 
bishop  Newton  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented.  Although 
tliat  learned  prelate  thought,  as  we  think,  that  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  alluded  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  Christ  would  not  come  again  in  an  aw- 
ful and  visible  manner,  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  disobedient 
and  unjust.  Such  a  sentiment  should  not  be  ascribed  to  him  ; 
it  is  a  conclusion  that  is  neither  made  by  him,  nor  to  be  drawn 
from  him.  We  may  therefore  readily  admit,  that  the  *  final 
advent  of  our  Lord  will  be  discoverable  by  the  bodily  eye* 
(which  is  one  of  the  great  points  contended  for  by  our  author), 
without  abandoning  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecy  of  Christ 
for  which  we  have  been  contending.  We  may  admit  it  too 
-without  being  compelled  to  allow  that  the  ekcty  who  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  one  end  of  heaven  unto 
ihe  other,  are  to  consist  of  his  beloved  nation — the  Jews^ — ex^ 
clusively. 

Our  ideas  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work  under  consideration  wiU. 
i>e  evident  from  the  observations  we  have  made  in  passing  along. 
Disposed  as  we  certainly  are  to  discard  from  our  bosoms  every 
prejudice  against  the  Jews,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  justifiable 
in  applauding  the  sentiments  contained  in  this  volume.  Of  the 
value  of  the  work  as  a  composition,  we  cannot  speak  in  com* 
mendatory  terms.  Much  irrelevant  matter  is  introduced  ; 
and  a  great  want  of  method  appears  to  prevail.  It  certainly 
would  have  been  more  interesting,  had  it  been  divested  of  its 
colloqui^  form,  and  had  each  proposition  been  distinctly  stated, 
and  uninterruptedly  considered. 


Art.  X. — Surgical  Observations ;  containing  a  Classification  of 
Tumours^  with  Cases  to  illustrate  the  History  of  each  Species; — 
an  Account  of  Diseases  which  strikingly  resemble  the  Venereal 
Disease  ;  'and  various  Cases  illustrative  of  different  siirgical  Sub- 
jects, By  John  Abernethy,  F.  R.  S,  isfc,  $vo,  6s.  Boards, 
Longman  and  Rees.     1304". 

THE  art  of  surgery  has  of  late  received,  in  our  country, 
$iumerous  and  important  improvements  ;  and  the  author  of  the 
.publication  before  us  has  borne  no  inconsiderable  share  in  its 
promotion.  His  treatises  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  on  Lum- 
bar Abscess,  and  his  improvement  of  the  operation  for  aneu- 
rism, have  already  ranked  him  foremost  in  the  public  esteem  ; 
nor  will  his  present  performance  detract  in  any  degree  from  his 
well-earned  reputation. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  portion  of  the  volume  is  oc- 
cupied by  a  classification  of  tumours,  a  subject  to  which  the  au- 
thor seems  to  have  devoted  much  attention,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtedly susceptible  of  material  improvement.    Indeed,  when 
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we  consider  the  frequency  and  the  importance  of  these  diseases, 
the  deforrnity  and  the  danger  which  so  often  attends  their  pro- 
gress, the  occasional  impracticabiUty  of  removing  them  except  by 
an  operation,  the  exquisite  judgement  which  is  required  to  de- 
termine when  that  operation  is  necessary,  or  when  it  may  be 
with  safety  deferred  or  omitted ;  and,  lastly,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  numbers  who  daily  perish  from  timidity  or  procrastination 
on  the  one  hand,  or  infamous  audacity  on  the  other,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  department  of  surgical  science, 
if  not  the  most  necessary,  certainly  not  the  least  difficult  of  ac- 
quirement. It  is  here  that  surgery  ceases  to  be  an  art :  it  is 
here  that  the  man  of  sound  judgement  and  real  professional 
knowledge  displays  his  superiority  over  the  mere  operator :  can 
we  wonder,  then,  if  a  path  so  thorny  and  so  devious  has  been 
but  little  trodden  ? 

Mr.  Abernethy's  definition  of  tumpurs  is  novel  5  and  we  shall 
give  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

*  I  shall  restrict  the  surgical  definition  of  the  word  "  tumours  "  to 
such  swellings  as  arise  from  some  new  production,  which  made  no 
part  of  the  original  composition  of  the  body,  and  by  this  means  I 
shall  exclude  all  simple  enlargements  of  bones,  joints,  glands,  &c. 
Many  enlargements  of  glands  are,  however,  included  in  the  definition, 
as  they  are  found  to  be  owing  to  a  tumour  growing  in  them,  and 
either  condensing  the  natural  structure,  or  causing  the  absorption  of 
the  original  gland.  Sometimes,  also,  the  disease  ef  the  gland  seems 
to  produce  an  entire  alteration  of  structure  in  the  part ;  the  natural 
organization  being  removed,  and  a  new-formed  diseased  structure 
substituted  in  its  stead.  In  either  of  these  cases  the  disease  of  the 
gland  is  designed  to  be  included  in  the  definition  ;  and  the  practical 
remarks  which  follow  will  apply  equally  to  the  same  kind  of  diseased 
structure,  whether  it  exist  separately  by  itself,  or  occupies  the  situa» 
tion  of  an  original  gland.' 

Having  given  his  definition — which,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear by  any  means  unexceptionable — the  author  proceeds  to 
state  his  opinion  as  to  the  general  formation  and  growth  of  tu- 
mours j  and  here  he  adopts  the  Hunterian  doctrine,  and  ob- 
serves, that 

*  Tumours  form  every  where  in  the  same  manner. — The  coagu- 
lable  part  of  the  blood  being  either  accidentally  effused,  or  deposited 
in  consequence  of  disease,  becomes  afterwards  an  organised  and 
living  part  by  the  growth  of  the  adjacent  vessels  and  nerves  into  it.* 

But,  If  we  allow  Mr.  Abernethy's  definition,  It  will  at  once 
be  obvious  that  there  are  many  tumours  whose  origin  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  cause  he  has  assigned.  In  the  formation  of  a 
fatty  tumour,  for  instance,  it  is  surely  as  probable  that  the  ves- 
sels of  a  part  may  assume  a  peculiar  action  and  secrete  an  adi- 
pose substance  at  once,  as  that  they  should  pour  out  a  coagu- 
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lable  matter,  which  has  first  to  become  vascular,  and  whose 
vessels  must  afterwards  assume  such  an  actiofi.  In  medullary 
sarcoma  (soft  cancer  of  the  testicle)  the  original  gland  Is  re- 
moved, and  a  pulpy  mass  substituted  in  its  room ;  yet  with- 
out organisation,  and  totally  dissimilar  to  the  coagulabh  part 
of  the  blood.  In  tubercles  of  the  viscera  we  have  a  deposition 
of  new  matter ;  we  have  a  tumojir  formed  ;  yet  it  does  not  be- 
come vascular,  nor  would  it  appear  to  have  been  composed  of 
the  coagulable  lymph.  Scrofulous  swellings  (whether  of  the 
heads  of  bones,  or  of  glands)  would  certainly  be  included  under 
the  general  definition ;  since  the  original  fabric  of  the  parts  is 
removed,  and  a  new  substance,  the  peculiar  matter  of  scrofula, 
is  secreted  :  yet  does  it  not  become  organised,  nor  is  it  the  co- 
agulable  part  of  the  blood.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  Mr.  Abernethy's  definition  of  tumours  is  not  suf- 
ficiently precise ;  and  that  his  theory  of  their  growth,  though  it 
may  be  correct  in  many  instances,  does  not  apply  to  every  varie- 
ty. We  perfectly  coincide  with  him  however  in  his  explanation 
of  the  growth  of  sarcomatous  tumours,  and  highly  approve 
his  plan  of  local  treatment :  we  confess,  indeed,  that  we  did 
not  expect  that  the  constitutional  treatment  would  have  been 
passed  over  by  so  attentive  an  obsers^er  as  '  unnecessary '  to  be 
detailed :  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one ;  and  the  extensive 
experience  of  the  author  could  not  fail  of  affording  highly  im- 
portant observations.  Nor  can  we  by  any  means  consider  it  as 
foreign  to  his  purpose,  since  the  plan  of  local  treatment  had  al- 
ready been  specified ;  and  many  of  these  diseases  depend  en- 
tirely on  constitutional  causes,  and  will  not  yield  to  topical  re- 
medies. We  may  add,  too,  that  the  practical  remarks  do  not 
constitute  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work  in  question. 

The  arrangement  which  Mr.  Abernethy  has  adopted,  is 
founded  upon  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  several  tumours:— 
he  supposes 

*  tumours  to  constitute  an  order  in  the  class  of  local  diseases  :  the 
order  may  then  be  divided  into  genera,  and  the  first  genus  may  be 
denominated  from  its  most  obvious  character  (that  of  having  a  firm 
and  fleshy  feel)  sarcom.a  or  sarcomatous  tumours.' 

This  genus  is  subdivided  into  the  following  species : — 

1.  Common  vascular y  or  organised  sarcoma — composed  appa- 
rently of  the  coagulable  part  of  the  blood  rendered  very  vascu- 
lar, but  without  any  particular  distribution  of  its  vessels. 

2.  Adipose  sarcoma — This  species  is  surely  arranged  rather 
inconsistently  with  tumours  which  are  characterised  by  a  firm 
and  fleshy  feel : — the  case  annexed  is  singular  and  valuable. 

3.  Pancreatic  sarcoma — so  called  from  its  resembling  the 
pancreas  in  structure. 

The  preceding  species  are  considered  as  being  ordinarily  of 
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an  Innocuous  nature,  whilst  tlie  subsequent  usually  evince  a  very 

malignant  disposition. 

4.  Mastoid  or  mammary  sarcoma — denominated  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  mammary  gland  in  texture. 

5.  Tubcrculated  sarcoma — This  species  is  most  admirably  de- 
scribed ;  and  the  cases  are  strikingly  illustrative. 

(>.  Medullary  sarcoma — usually  known  by  the  appellation  of 
soft  cancer  of  the  testicle  j  but  Mr.  Abernethy  gives  a  case  of 
its  occurring  in  the  thigh. 

7.  Carcinomatous  sarcoma.  Cancer — ^The  only  circumstance 
we  have  to  regret  in  this  description,  is  its  conciseness, 

Mr.  Abernethy  gives  a  very  brief  (and,  we  think,  rather  im- 
perfect) account  of  the  genus  of  encysted  tumours,  and  merely 
hints  at  a  third  genus,  which  would  comprehend  tliose  tumours 
in  which  the  vessels  had  secreted  bony  matter. 

On  taking  a  review  of  this  ^  attempt  at  a  classification,'  M^hlch 
forms  the  m.ost  prominent  feature  in  the  publication,  whilst  we 
readily  acknowledge  the  ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  observation 
which  are  every  where  displayed,  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
internal  characters  of  the  several  species  are  delineated,  and  the 
extreme  value  and  excellence  of  the  cases,  we  still  conceive  that  it 
is  founded  upon  an  error.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  external 
characteristics  are  those  which  can  alone  be  of  material  use  to 
the  surgeon  j  and  that  an  arrangement  of  tumonrs,  drawn,  like 
the  present,  from  mere  internal  structure,  would  be  introduced 
with  more  propriety  into  a  treatise  of  morbid  anatomy,  than  in- 
to a  volume  of  *  Surgical  Observations.' 

We  are  next  presented  with  a  very  ingenious  treatise  on  dis- 
eases resembling  syphilis.  Mr.  Abernethy  has  seen  (in  common, 
we  believe,  with  every  experienced  surgeon)  a  great  number  cf 
cases  strikingly  similar  to  the  venereal  disease,  which  yet  refused 
to  yield  to  the  operation  of  mercury.  A  remarkable  instance, 
v/hich  he  relates,  first  drew  his  attention  mxore  particularly  to 
the  subject ;  and  subsequent  observation,  aided  by  extensive 
practical  opportunities,  has  enabled  him  to  collect  the  materials, 
and  confirmed  him  in  the  opinions,  which  he  has  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  public. 

The  general  purport  of  the  essay  is  to  prove,  that  secondary 
symptoms  frequently  arise  from  primary  sores  whose  characters 
are  extremely  various,  and  some  of  which  cannot  be  distin- 
gtiished  from  true  chancres,  but  which  are  not  venereal :  that 
Secondary  symptoms  sometimes  occur  where  no  primary  sore 
has  been  observed  :  that  they  resemble  syphiHtic  complaints  so 
perfectly  in  their  external  appearances,  as  completely  to  baffle 
the  eye  or  touch  of  the  surgeon :  that  these  fictitious  diseases 
^et  well  spontaneously  and  without  the  use  of  mercury :  that 
if  a  mercurial  course  be  instituted,  though  the  disorder  may  dis- 
appear for  a  time,  yet  it  will  be  liable  to  recur;  and  this  circum 
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5taiice,  as  die  author  observes,  *  is  a  strong  argument  against 
the  adoptioi^  of  such  remedies,  till  the  nature  of  the  disease  be 
ascertained  as  far  as  possible  by  prudent  delay  and  attentive  ob- 
servation/ If  the  orders  of  these  secondary  symptoms  occur  si- 
multaneously— as,  for  instance,  if  the  throat,  skin,  and  bones,  be 
afFected  nearly  at  the  same  time^if  some  parts  of  an  ulcer  heal 
while  other  parts  continue  to  spread  5  or,  if  some  spots  fade 
away  while  fresh  ones  make  their  appearance,  without  any 
mercury  being  employed,  we  are  not  to  treat  the  disease  as  ve- 
nereal ;  we  are  to  refrain  from  the  employment  of  the  specific, 
unless  the  complaint  should  assume  a  more  active  form,  and 
threaten  to  spread  with  rapidity :  for  Mr.  Abernethy  assumes 
as  a  principle,  that  the  '  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  venereal 
disease  are  generally  progressive,  and  never  disappear  till  medi- 
cine be  employed/ 

We  do  notfeel  ourselves  disposed  to  controvert  the generaltru^ 
of  this   position  J  but  certainly  exceptions  occasionally  occur: 
and  we  have  known  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  ItTes  disap- 
pear more  than  once  on  the  supervention  of  an  attack  of  fever. 
And  it  would  not  surely  be  unphilosophical  to  imagine,  that,  as 
mercury  cures  the  venereal  disease  by  inducing  a  nev/  and  mer-- 
curia!  action  in  the  part  and  the  constitution,  so  some  other  ac- 
tion, as  that  induced  by  fever,  may,  under  certa'm  circumstances^ 
produce  the  same  effects  :  such  instances  we  believe  to  be  ex- 
tremely rare  ;  but  we  have  been  witnesses  to  their  occurrence. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  assent  to  the  author's  opinion, 
*  that  he  is  not  recommending  any  thing  dangerous  in  recom- 
mending delay.'    We  conceive  it  possible  that  the  venereal  poi- 
son, by  long  residence,  may  take  such  deep  root  in  the  habit  as 
to  render  its  extermination  extremely  difficult,  though,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disorder,  it  might  have  been  easily  re- 
moved :  it  may  be  so  modified  by  the  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties of  the  patient  as  to  be  no  longer  curable  by  mercury ;  or 
the  constant  irritation  of  disease,  and  anxiety  of  mind,  may  so 
debilitate  and  undermine  the  health  of  the  patient,  that  he  may 
be  no  longer  capable  of  undergoing  a  mercurial  course,  should 
it  even  be  judged  expedient.     In  some  cases,  undoubtedly,  we 
may  n.vait  with  safety ;  but  in  many  instances  it  will  be  im- 
possible; nor,  if  the  surgeon  were  to  enjoin  delay,  would  the  pa- 
tient be  disposed  to  comply.    We  feel  the  difficulty,  and,  we 
will  add,  the  danger  of  this  practice  too  forcibly,  not  to  point 
out  the  objections  which  present  themselves :  we  are  ready  to 
acknowledge,  that  from  such  surgeons  as  Mr.  Abernethy  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended :   that  his  delay  will  be  always 
*  prudent : '  but,  till  some  more  fixed  rules  be  ascertained  ;  till 
some  more  certain  criteria  be   established  betwixt  these  pseudo- 
syphilitic  appearances,  and  true  lues ;  we  fear  lest  the  promul- 
gation of  this  doctrine  may,   to  inexperienced  practitioners, 
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prove  the  source  of  considerable  hazard  and  vexation.  If,  irt- 
deed,  after  a  sufficient  course  of  mercury,  the  symptoms  recur 
in  the  same  order  of  parts,  then  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  following  the  practice  here  recommended  :  but  It  remains  yet 
5o  be  considered,  whether,  in  the  first  Instance,  the  effects  of 
continued  disease  may  not  be  more  deleterious  to  the  constitu- 
tion than  those  of  the  medicine. 

The  remainder  of  the  volurtie  is  filled  with  observations  truly 
surgical  •,  comprising  some  cases  of  injuries  of  the  head,  which 
form  a  kind  or  supplement  to  Mr.  Abernethy's  former  publica- 
tion on  that  subject  j  and  a  detail  of  operations  (viz,  for  in- 
guinal aneurism,  in  which  the  external  iliac  artery  was  tied ; 
puncture  of  the  bladder ;  extraction  of  loose  cartilages  from  the 
knee-joint,  &:c.,  &c.)  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  in  the  utmost 
degree  valuable  and  interesting  to  every  practitioner.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  attach  too  high  a  commendation  to  the  accu- 
racy and  apparent  fidelity  with  which  the  cases  are  recorded, 
and  to  the  perspicuity  and  simplicity  with  which  the  several 
steps  of  the  operations  are  described  :  we  fancy  ourselves  at  the 
elbow  of  the  operator ;  we  perceive  every  stroke  of  the  knife ; 
we  partake  in  his  difficulties ;  we  are  pleased  at  his  success. 
Some  of  the  operations  here  described  could  only  be  undertaken 
by  a  surgeon  confident  of  his  own  powers,  and  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  of  anatomical  kgowledge  and  manual  dexterity ; 
and  such  a  surgeon  we  firmly  believe  Mr.  Abernethy  to  be. 
In  all  the  productions  which  have  issued  from  the  pen  of  this 
gentleman,  we  perceive  evident  marks  of  a  mind  highly  acute 
and  inquisitive ;  he  evinces  a  laudable  ardour  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs  ;  yet,  partaking  of 
the  common  error  of  ingenious  men,  he  affects  too  much  the 
appearance  of  originality,  and  pays  too  little  attention  to  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  Of  the  present 
publication  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  and  candid  ac- 
count, unbiassed  by  prejudice  or  partiaHty :  we  recommend  it 
earnestly  to  our  medical  readers,  as  replete  with  valuable  infor- 
mation and  ingenious  disquisition ;  and  though  some  of  its  con- 
tents m.ust  be  perused  with  caution,  yet  he  must  be  old  indeed 
in  the  profession  who  does  not  rise  a  better  surgeon  from  the 
perusal.  We  cannot  conclude  without  lamenting  the  frequent 
and  glaring  marks  of  haste  and  negligence  with  which  this  vo» 
lume  is  disgraced  as  a  composition : 

*  Venim  ubi  plura  nitent — ■ — non  ego  paucis 

Offendar  raaculis,  qiias  aut  inciiria  fudit, 
Aut  huma^ia  parum  cavit  natura.* 
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Art.  XI. — View  of  the  Climate  and  Soil  of  the  United  States  of 
America :  to  ivhich  are  annexed  some  Accounts  of  Florida^  the 
French  Colony  on  the  Scioto,  certain  Canadian  Colonies,  and  the 
Savages  or  Natives  :  translated  from  the  French  ofC.F.  Volney, 
Member  of  the  Conservative  Senate,  ^c.  With  Maps  and 
Plates,     fivo,     12j.    Boards.     Johnson.     180i. 

WE  liave  met  Mr.  Volney  in  many  different  walks  both  of 
politics  and  literature,  and  have  followed  him  with  different  and 
opposite  emotions.  We  have  admired  the  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened traveller,  we  have  despised  the  bigoted  democrat,  and  de- 
tested the  undisguised,  the  undissembled,  infidel.  The  present 
work  partakes  of  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  former ;  the  faults 
are,  however,  less  glaring.  Like  all  democrats,  he  begins  to 
see  that  sacrifices  are  made  by  the  many  for  one  only,  or  at 
most  for  a  few ;  that,  while  the  talents  and  powers  of  mankind 
necessarily  differ,  subordination,  in  a  regular  scale,  must  take 
place  j  and  that  one  must  be  supreme,  if  perpetual  contests  for 
power  be  to  be  avoided.  M.  Volney  speaks,  in  his  preface,  a 
little  unintelligibly,  on  the  subject  of  his  former  views,  or  his 
former  disappointments.  It  is  the  circuitous  language  of  the 
new  school ;  which,  because  it  is  unintelligible,  has  been  styled 
philosophical ;  because  it  is  obscure,  as  the  oracles  of  old,  is 
thought  to  partake  of  their  inspiration.  There  are  some  cir- 
cumstances in  the  preface  which  would  offer  subjects  of  curious 
remark ;  but  the  volume  is  so  important,  that  we  can  find  no 
room  for  incidental  disquisitions.  We  have  often  mentioned, 
with  a  smile  or  a  censure,  the  affectation  or  the  errors  of  French 
orthography.  It  is  curious,  however,  to  see  the  name  of 
Washington  transformed  to  Vazingueton  j  and  the  charge  de- 
fended on  the  principle  of  its  being  the  true  pronunciation 
frcnchified.  Should  this  argument  be  allowed,  the  nomencla- 
ture oi  ancient  and  modern  history  must  be  changed  ;  and  the 
confusion  would  be  worse,  if  it  can  be  worse,  than  the  new 
measures,  and  the  new  calendar. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  the  geographical  scite  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  superficies  of  their  territory.  The  country 
is  estimated  at  a  million  of  English  miles  square  j  but  the  inha- 
bitants, in  1801,  amounted  only  to  5, 214, 801.  In  this  view, 
America  affords  a  picture  of  political  weakness.  It  may  become 
strong ;  but  at  present  its  strength  is  derived  from  the  inacces- 
sible situation  of  a  great  part  of  its  possessions.  The  only  point 
in  which  America  could  be  vulnerable,  is  from  Upper  Canada, 
assisted  by  an  incursion  from  North  Mexico.  From  neither  are 
the  Americans  Hable  to  an  attack.  There  is,  however,  much 
reason  to  believe,  that,  had  Bonaparte  succeeded  at  St.  Domin- 
go, he  would  never  have  sold  Louisiana,  a  country  which  adds 
more  to  the  extent  of  territory  of  the  United  States,  than  to 
their  political  strength,  but  which,  iu  the  event,  will  be  an  ag- 
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■qulsiilon  of  importance.  In  the  hamls  of  the  Corskan,  it  wouIq 
have  been  a  thorn  that  would,  at  every  moment,  have  disturb-* 
cd  their  repose.  This  extent  of  territory,  four  times  larger  than 
IVance  in  1789,  and  eqnal  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  necessarily 
includes  many  diflerent  climates  j  but  on  this  subject  we  must 
be  afterwards  more  particular. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  presents  one  entire  forest.  Man 
has  cleared  a  few  spots  :  the  conflagrations  of  the  savages  have 
^dded  to  these  open  spaces  ;  but  the  savannahs,  or  meadows^ 
resemble  rather  the  steps  or  deserts  of  Tartary,  as  they  are  co- 
vered with  shrubs  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  adorned,  in  a 
tlegree  greatly  superior  to  the  Tartarian  steps,  witli  beautiful 
flowers. 

*  If  the  whole  of  the  country  could  be  taken  in  at  one  view,  we  should 
perceive  this  forest  to  be  divided  into  three  grand  districts,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  kind,  species,  and  aspect  of  the  trees 
that  cOnapose  it.  The  species  of  these  trees,  according  to  the  remark 
of  the  Americans,  indicate  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow. 

*  The  first  of  these  districts,  which  I  call  the  southern  forest,  in- 
cludes the  maritime  parts  of  Virginia,  of  the  two  Carolinas,  of  Georgia^ 
and  of  the  Floridas,  and  extends,  generally  speaking,  from  Chesa- 
peak  Bay  to  the  river  St.  Mary,  on  a  soil  of  gravel  and  sand,  occu- 
pying in  breadth  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  The 
whole  of  this  space,  covered  with  pines,  firs,  larches,  cypresses,  an^ 
other  resinous  trees,  displays  a  perpetual- verdure  to  the  eye,  but 
would  not  be  on  this  account  the  less  barren,  if  the  sides  of  the 
rivers,  land  deposited  by  the  waters,  and  marshes,  did  not  intermin- 
gle with  it  veins  rendered  highly  productive  by  cultivation. 

*  The  second  district,  or  middle  forest,  comprises  the  hilly  part  of 
the  Carolinas  and  Virghiia,  all  Pensylvania,  the  south  of  New  York, 
all    Kentucky  and    the   north-western    territory,  as  far  as  the  river 

•  Wabash.  The  whole  of  this  extent  is  filled  with  different  species  of 
the  oak,  beech,  maple,  walnut,  sycamore,  acacia,  mulberry,  plum^ 
ash,  birch,  sassafras,  and  poplar,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  *;  and, 
in  addition  to  these,  on  the  west,  the  cherry-tree,  horse-chesnut, 
papaw,  magnolia,  sumac,  &c. ;  all  of  which  indicate  a  productive 
soil,  the  true  basis  of  the  present  and  future  wealth  of  this  part  of 
the  Ihiited  States.  These  kinds  of  forest  trees,  however,  do  not  any 
where  entirely  exclude  the  resinous,  which  appear  scattered  through- 
out all  the  plains,  and  collected  in  clumps  on  the  mountains,  even  of 
the  lov/er  order,  as  the  chain  in  Virginia  called  the  south-west  :  and 
jit  is  a  singular  circumi stance,  that  here  they  deviate  from,  their  cus- 
tomary designation  of  sterility,  for  the  fat  and  deep  red  soil  of  this 
chain  is  extremely  fertile. 

*  The  third  district,  or  northern  forest,  likewise  composed  of 
pines,  firs,  larches,  cedars,  cypresses,  &c.,  begins  from  the  confines 
of  the  former,  covers  the  north  of  New  York,  the  interior  of  Con- 
necticut and  the  Massachusetts,  gives  it's  name  to  the  state  of  Ver-* 

*  Q.,  Has  not  the  translator  mistaken  coie  (side)  fcx*  cote  (coast)  ?  the  district 
in  question  being  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  th'trly  miles  distant  from  the  -coast. 
The  author,  v^e  apprehend,"meant  m  the  /iUanik^  cr  en^tcrr.y  side.    Rev. 
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montj  and  leaving  to  the  deciduous  fewest  trees  only  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  their  alluvions,  extends  by  the  way  of  Canada  toward  the 
north,  where  it  soon  gives  way  to  the  juniper,  and  the  meagre  shrubs 
thinly  scattered  among  the  deserts  of  the  polar  circle. 

*  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  : 
ati  almost  uninterrupted  continental  forest  :  five  great  lakes  on  the 
north  :  on  the  west  extensive  savannahs  ;  in  the  centre  a  chain  of 
mountains,  their  ridges  running  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  scacoast, 
the  distance  of  which  is  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles,  and 
sending  off  to  the  east  and  west  rivers  of  longer  course,  of  greater 
width,  and  pouring  into  the  sea  larger  bodies  of  water,  than  ours  in 
Europe  ;  most  of  these  rivers  having  cascades  or  falls  from  twenty  to 
a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height,  mouths  spacious  as  gulfs,  and  on 
the  southern  coasts  marshes  extending  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  length  :  on  the  north,  snows  remaining  four  or  five  months 
of  the  year  ;  on  a  coast  of  three  hundred  leagues  extent,  ten  or  twelve 
cities,  all  built  of  brick,  or  of  wood  painted  of  different  colours,  and 
containing  from  ten  to  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  :  round  these  cities 
farm-houses,  built  of  trunks  of  trees,  which  they  call  log-houses ^  in 
the  centre  of  a  few  fields  of  wheat,  tobacco,  or  Indian  corn  j  these 
fields  separated  by  a  kind  of  fence  made  with  branches  of  trees  in- 
stead of  hedges,  for  the  most  part  full  of  stumps  of  trees  half  burnt, 
or  stripped  of  their  bark,  and  still  standing  ;  while  both  houses  and 
fields  are  enchased  as  it  were  in  masses  of  forest,  in  which  they  are 
swallowed  up,  and  diminish  both  in  number  and  extent  the  farther 
you  advance  into  the  woods,  till  at  length  from  the  summits  of  the 
hills  you  perceive  only  here  and  there  a  few  little  brown  or  yellow- 
squares  on  a  ground  of  green.  Add  to  this  a  fickle  and  variable  sky, 
an  atmosphere  alternately  very  moist  or  very  dry,  very  misty  and  very 
clear,  very  hot  and  very  cold,  and  a  temiperature  so  changeable,  that 
in  the  same  day  you  will  have  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
Norwegian  frost  and  an  African  sun.  Figure  to  yourself  these,  and 
you  will  have  a  concise  physical  sketch  of  the  United  States.'     p.  9. 

This  animated  picturesque  description  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, we  could  not  curtail  ;  and  it  is  a  sketch  which  merits 
particular  attention.  If  to  thii  be  added  the  physical  descrip- 
tion we  lately  offered  of  the  continent,  tlie  direction  of  its  moun- 
tains, rivers,  &c.,  nothing  is  wanting  to  form  a  general  com- 
plete idea  of  the  philosophical  geography  of  this  vast  portion  of 
the  globe. 

The  general  configuration  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  follows  *,  which,  tracing  the  chains  of  mountains,  divides 
the  country  into  the  Atlantic  district — the  western,  and  the 
mountainous.  The  first  is  sufficiently  known  ;  the  second  has 
been  often  described,  but  with  pencils  dipped  in  colours  so  dif- 
ferent, that  v\^  can  scarcely  suppose  that  the  same  regioiis  were 
the  objects  of  the  descriptions.  The  following  remarks  merit 
our  notice. 

'  The  loose  and  permeable  nature  of  this  soil  occasions  a  peculiarity 
In  the  brooks  and  rivers,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  part  of  Syria, 
and  even  ia  France,  but  no  where  so  frequently  ;  for  throughout  all 
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Kentucky  and  Tenessee  we  are  iiiccssantly  meeting  with  tunnels  froi 
fifty  to  live  hundred  paces  in  diameter,  and  from  fifteen  to  fifty  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  are  one  or  more  holes  or  crannies,  wliich 
swallow  up  not  only  the  water  that  falls  in  rain  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, but  even  brooks  and  rivers  of  some  magnitude.  These  sud- 
denly disappear  from  the  view  of  the  astonished  traveller,  sinking  in- 
to the  ground  amid  the  thickets,  to  finish  their  course  in  subteiTa- 
nean  channels.  The  brooks  and  rivers  in  their  visible  course  general- 
ly break  away  and  hollow  out  the  earth  perpendicularly,  till  they 
come  to  a  bed  of  calcareous  stone,  which  serves  it  as  a  nucleus,  or  ra- 
ther as  a  nearly  horizontal  floor.  From  this  circumstance  it  fol- 
lows : 

*  1st.  That  almost  all  the  streams  and  rivers  of  Kentucky  and  Te- 
nessee are  as  it  were  enclosed  in  grooves  betwef?n  two  perpendicular 
banks,  from  fifty  feet  high,  like  those  of  the  Ohio,  to  four  hundred, 
as  the  precipice  of  the  river  Kentucky  at  Dixon's  Point  : 

*  2dly,  That  the  country  is  rugged,  and  furrowed  with  deep 
guUies  ;  beside  being  traversed  with  lateral  branches  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  no  less  steep  in  their  declivities  than  narrow  in  their 
summits : 

*  3dly,  That  as  the  land  cannot  be  watered  by  art,  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  and  in  some  measure  those  of  Tenessee,  already  complain 
<?f  drought,  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  country  is  cleared 
of  wood,  and  dissipates  the  illusions  of  speculators  in  land,  and  the 
promises  of  travelling  romance  writers,  to  the  sorrow  of  those  who 
are  misled  by  them.'     p.  23. 

Since  the  woods  have  been  cut  down,  the  streams  seem  more 
abundant,  though  the  quantity  of  rain  is  diminished.  The  rea- 
son assigned  by  M.  Volney  is,  that  the  thick  bed  of  leaves  re- 
tained the  water,  till  it  was  evaporated;  but  since  these  are 
removed,  it  sinks  into  the  ground  \  forming  streams  by  accu- 
mulation. The  smaller  brooks,  which  are  only  superficial  accu- 
mulations of  rain,  are  of  course  diminished.  Indeed  art  and  cul- 
tivation will  greatly  change  the  appearance  of  the  continent. 
Trees,  on  spots  comparatively  dry,  will  shoot  deeper  roots,  and 
be  less  exposed  to  destruction  from  the  severity  of  storms. 

The  third  district,  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes  of  St. 
Lawrence,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  peopled  to  form  a  state.  We 
have  formerly  m.arked  this  as  ground  peculiarly  high,  constituting 
die  southern  side  of  the  vast  cavity  which  holds  the  Canadian 
lakes,  and  which  is  the  source  of  rivers  falling  on  either  side 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  tlie  At- 
lantic. The  few  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Pacific,  rise  from 
mountains  very  near  the  western  shores. 

*  Contrary  to  those  of  Kentucky,  the  rivers  of  the  Noith-westetn 
territory  run  even  with  the  surface,  not  only  on  account  of  the  flat- 
ness of  the  level,  but  in  consequence  of  the  clayey  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  prevents  the  water  from  penetrating  into  it.  This  is  a 
Lappy  circumstance  both  for  the  agriculture  and  trade  of  .this  coun- 
Uy  :  ujisordirigly   it  begins  to  be  preferred  to  Kentucky  j  and  at 
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9<5tne  future  period  1  conceive  it  will  be  the  Flanders  of  the  United 
States  for  corn  and  cattle*  In  1796  I  saw  on  the  bank  of  the  great 
Sciota  a  iield  of  maize,  the  first  year  of  it's  being  broken  up  it  is 
true,  where  the  plants  were  in  general  upwards  of  four  yards  high, 
Vi'ith  ears  proportionably  large.  At  the  same  period,  a  few  scattered 
dwellings  excepted,  all  btflow  the  Muskingum  Was  a  desert,  in  which 
nothing  \Vas  to  be  found  but  wood^,  marshcsj  and  fevers.  I  crossed 
a  hundred  miles  of  this  fore3t,  from  Louisville,  near  the  rapids  of 
the  Ohio,  to  Fort  VinCents  on  the  Wabash,  without  seeing  one  hut, 
and,  which  surprised  me  much,  without  hearing  the  song  of  a  single 
bird,  though  it  was  in  the  montli  of  July,  It  terminates  a  little  wav 
before  you  reach  the  Wabash,  whence  to  the  iVIissisippi,  a  space  of 
eighty  miles,  there  arc  nothing  but  savannahs,  whicli  I  have  already 
described  as  Tatarian  deserts.  And  in  reality  here  commences  an 
American  Tatary,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  that  of  Asia  :  hot 
In  it's  southern  part,  it  becomes  gradually  cold  and  sterile  toward 
the  north;  and  in  the  latitude  of  48*^  it  is  frozen  ten  months  in  the 
year,  destitute  of  high  trees,  inundated  with  marshes,  and  intersected 
with  rivers,  which,  in  a  space  of  near  three  thousand  miles,  have  not 
fifty  of  interruptions,  or  carrying  places.  In  all  these  respects  it  rc"- 
sembles  Tatary^  only  wanting  it's  inhabitants  to  become  horsemen  ; 
and  this  in  fact  has  begun  to  take  place  within  these  five  and  twentr 
or  thirty  years^  the  Nihicawa  or  Nadowessce  savages,  till  that  period 
accustomed  s6lely  to  travel  on  foot,  having  stolen  many  of  the 
Spanish  hors^^s  wandering  in  the  savannalis  of  the  north  of  Mexico. 
In  less  than  half  a  century  these  new  Tatars  may  become  very  trou- 
blesome neighbours  on  the  frontier  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
scheme  of  colonising  the  borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Missisippi  will 
experienct  difficulties  unknown  to  the  interior  countries  of  the  con- 
federation.'    P.  28. 

The  moUntalnoiiS  coilrttiry  is  bettcf  known*  Indeed  moun- 
tains are  imposing  objects,  which  force  themselves  on  our  atten- 
tion :  rivulets  must  be  investigated,  plains  sedulously  explored. 
The  American  mountains  are,  indeed,  regular  in  their  direc- 
tion ;  their  ridges  uninterrupted,  and  equal ;  yet  they  rise  to  aii 
inconsiderable  height,  Compared  u'ith  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps> 
and  the  Andes.  They  scarcely,  for  instance,  exceed  400  tol^:es> 
while  the  Alps  are  estimated  at  1500,  and  the  Andes  at  ^500  ; 
an  estimation  probably  too  great,  but  not  far  exceeding  the 
truth.  The  particular  direction  of  the  chains  v/e  cannot,  follow  ; 
nor  can  we  notice  the  little  geographical  difFerences  between 
our  author  and  Mr.  Arrowsmith. 

With  respect  to  the  internal  structure  of  this  vast  continent, 
w^o  find  an  extensive  account,  which  greatly  illustrates  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  America.  It  is  with  regret  we  perceive  tha^ 
we  can  only  .trace  its  outlli^.  The  granitic  region  extend? 
from  Long  Island  northward,  and  westernly  to  the  Alleganhies, 
bounded  by  the  lakes  on  the  south.  The  calcareous  region  ex- 
tends westward,  and  on  tine  south,  beyond  lake  Michegan,  as 
far  as  tHe  sources  of  the  Missisippi,  and  from  then(^  t^  the 
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sources  of  the  Saskachawan,  joining  the  gfarid  chain  of  the  stony 
mountaifis,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Andes.  These  facts  are  of  pecular  importance,  as  they  show 
w^hat  parts  of  the  continent  are  primaeval,  and  what  countries, 
at  a  later  period,  were  left  by  the  sea.  When  philosophical 
geography  becomes  an  object  of  attention,  these  elements, 
traced  by  the  hand  of  nature  iierself,  will  claim  peculiar  attention. 
The  description  of  the  regions  of  sand-stone,  calcareous  earth, 
of  sea  sand,  and  river  alluvions,  admit  not  of  abridgement. 
We  perceive 'that  the  calcareous  stone  encroaches  on  the  limits 
above  (generally)  traced;  but  the  kind  is  the  primitive  stone; 
and  the  animals  buried  in  the  calcareous  strata,  in  the  midst  of 
this  vast  continent,  are  those  which  usually  inhabit  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  ocean.  This  continent  was  certainly  once  the 
bottom  of  a  vast  sea  ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  instead  of  break- 
ing in  on  the  land,  is  perhaps  the  last  remains  of  a  retreating 
ocean.  The  innumerable  brine  pits,  and  masses  of  salt,  at  a 
vast  distance  from,  the  sea,  support  the  same  idea.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  probable  consequences  of  river  alluvions  contains 
many  facts,  accurately  detailed,  and  some  just  observations. 
We  notice  them  with  more  pleasure,  as  the  author  does  not  rft- 
cur  to  the  lapse  of  a  series  of  innumerable  ages. 

The  mountains  of  North  America  are  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  course  of  the  rivers.  This  circumstance — not  pe- 
culiar to  the  new  continent  (for  we  have  rem.arked  it  also  at.  the 
extremity  of  Africa),  has,  however,  given  an  uncommon  ap- 
pearanceto  its  internal  parts  ;  and  M.  Volney,  who  has  survey* 
ed  the  interior  of  this  country  with  the  eye  of  a  philosopher  and 
mineralogist,  has  given  a  very  clear  and  consistent  explanation 
of  its  formation.  In  his  chaptei:  on  the  ancient  lakes  that  have 
disappeared,  he  points  out  the  peculiarity  of  the  course  of  the 
rivers  transverse  to  that  of  tlie  mountains,  and  shows,  that^  in 
former  ages,  the  whole  of  the  western  territory  must  have  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  lakes  from  the  confinement  of  those  rivers 
which  now  flow  either  into  the  Atlantic,  or  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  We  can  neither  copy  nor  abridge  our  author's  more  mi- 
nute explanations,  as  the  map  is  not  now  before  us.  It  will  be 
obvioiis,  however,  that  this  explanation  is  supported  by  the  vast 
horizontal  alluvial  strata,  which  are  found  in  the  western 
country.  This  view  will  explain  also  the  destruction  of  some  spe- 
cies of  animals  of  which  the  Indians  have  recei"fed  traditional  de- 
scriptions, and  whose  bones  are  found  in  a  fossil  state;  nor 
must  we  forget  to  observe,  that  it  will  also  confirm  our  system 
of  the  population  of  the  eastern  states  from  the  country  west  of 
the  Mis^isippi,  in  a  south-eastern  progress. 

We  have  formerly  remarked  the  very  high  situation  of  the 
country  which  contains,  the  Canadian  lakes;  and  m.ay  now  add^ 
that,  bWween  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  is  a  kind  of  tahle-rland, 
wiiich  does  not  slope,  or  at  least  falls  almost  imperceptibly.  This 
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is  proved  from  the  following  observations^  v/hich  merit,  in  many 
respects,  our  attention. 

*  1.  The  Ohio  in  it's  annual  inundations,  even  before  it  issues  from 
it*s  bed  to  cover  the  first  banquette,  or  before  it  is  svvoln  to  the  deptii 
of  fifty  feet,  keeps  back  the  water  of  the  Great  Miami  as  far  as  Gren*- 
ville,  which  is  seventy-two  miles  up  the  country  to  the  north  ;  where 
zt  occasions  a  stagnation  of  that  river,  and  even  an  inundation,  as  I 
was  assured  by  the  officers  whom  I  found  at  that  post,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  expedition  under  general  Wayne  in  1794-. 

*  2.  Ip  the  vernal  inundations  the  north  branch  of  tlie  Great  Mi- 
ami forms  but  one  with  the  south  branch  of  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie, 
called  St.  Mary's  river  ;  the  carrying  place  of  three  miles,  wiiich  se- 
parates their  heads,  being  covered  with  water,  so  that  you  can  go  in 
a  boat  from  Loromie's  Store  to  Girty's  Town,  that  is  from  a  branch 
of  the  Ohio  to  one  of  a  river  that  runs  into  Lal^e  Erie,  as  I  myself 
saw  on  the  spot  in  1796. 

*  3.  At  this  same  place  of  Loromie's  Store  commences  an  eastern 
branch  of  the  Wabash,  which  might  be  united  with  both  the  above 
rivers  by  a  simple  ditch  :  and  above  Fort  Wayne  this  same  Wabash 
in  the  flood  season  always  forms  a  communication,  by  means  of  one 
of  it's  northern  branches,  with  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie. 

*  4.  During  the  winter  of  1792  a  mercantile  house,  from  which  I 
received  the  information,  dispatched  two  canoes  from  Fort  Detroit 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  passed  immediately,  without  carrying, 
from  the  river  Huron,  running  into  Lake  Erie,  to  Grand  River,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Michegan,  by  the  waters  at  the  head  of  ea«h  of  thesi? 
rivers  overflowing. 

*  5.  The  Muskingum,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  also  communi- 
cates by  means  of  it's  sources,  and  of  small  lakes,  with  the  waters  of 
the  river  Cayuga,  which  flows  into  Lake  Erie.'     p.  90. 

Beds  of  coalj  found  in  the  situation  of  these  supposed  lakes, 
support,  in  our  author's  opinion,  his  system  5  since  he  thinks 
coal  to  be  mineralised  vegetables  —  an  idea  not  adrmtted  by 
every  philosopher,  though  highly  probable. 

The  following  chapter  is  on  that  singular  phenomenon,  *  the 
falls  of  Niagara,'  a  most  stupendous  cataract,  rushing  over  a 
ledge  of  rocks  270  feet  above  the  lower  ground,  and  1200  feet 
wide.  This  ph^enomenon  may  be  easily  understood  when  the 
height  of  the  country  is  considered.  An  unbroken  slope  must 
have  been  rapid  ;  this  cataract  at  once  diminishes  the  difference 
of  the  level,  rendering  the  navigation  below  uninterrupted, 
and  preserving  the  lakes  on  their  present  bases.  Were  this 
vast  rampart  suddenly  to  give  way,  the  whole  country  below 
would  be  for  a  time  deluged,  and  the  inhabitants  at  once  de- 
stroyed. We  suspect,  however,  that  sufficient  advantage  has 
not  been  taken  of  this  cataract  \  many  things  might  be  suffered 
to  float  down  the  fail,  without  injury,  particularly  timber.  Not 
many  years  since,  an  inundation  carried  from  a  pool  a  great 
number  of  masts,  exceeding,  we  believe,  500.  These  were  pre- 
cipitated down  the  cataract,  and  afterwards  recovered  in  Lethji 
•Bay  formed  by  th^  eddy  below.     On  examination,  not  above 
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three  or  four  were  injured.  It  mny  be  useful  to  add,  that  aa 
excellent  picturesque  view  of  the  cnscade  was  drawn  by  a  Mr, 
Fisher,  which  has  been  since  engraved,  and  gives  a  very  ac- 
curate idea  of  this  stupendous  phenomenon.  The  cataract 
Itself  has  been  so  often  described,  and  so  well  by  Mr.  Weld, 
that  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  it,  but  prefer  copying  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

*  Whoever  exarriines  all  the  circumstances  of  this  spot  with  atten- 
tion  will  clearly  perceive,  that  here  the  fall  first  commenced,  and  that 
the  river,  by  sawing  down  the  bed  of  rock,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, has  hollowed  out  the  chasm,  and  continued  carrying  back  it*s 
hrcach  from  age  to  age,  till  it  has  at  length  reached  the  spot  where 
the  cascade  now  is.  There  it  continues  it's  secular  labours  with  slovr 
but  indefatigable  activity.  The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as 
Mr.  Weld  observes,  remember  having  seen  the  cataract  several  paces 
beyond  it's  present  place:  an  English  officer,  who  has  been  stationed 
at  Fort  Erie  these  thirty  years,  mentioned  to  him  positive  facts,  prov- 
tng  that  rocks  then  existing  had  been  undermined  and  swallowed  up: 
the  winter  after  my  visit,  that  of  1797,  the  tliaw  and  floods  broke  off 
considerable  blocks,  that  checked  the  passage  of  the  water :  and  if 
Europeans,  since  they  first  saw  it,  which  is  more  than  a  century  and 
half  ago,  had  taken  accurate  notes  of  the  state  of  the  fall,  we  should 
by  this  time  have  had  some  idea  of  that  progress,  which  our  reason 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  which  a  number  of  local  indications  at- 
test at  every  step.        , 

*  During  five  days  that  I  spent  at  the  house  of  judge  Powell,  who 
has  a  seat  four  miles  from  the  Plato,  I  had  leisure  to  visit  the  chasm 
at  a  place  where  there  is  a  kuid  of  large  bay  in  one  of  it's  sides.  This 
bay  is  remarkable  for  a  great  eddy,  that  carries  into  it  most  of  the 
floating  substances  brought  down  by  the  cataract,  and  confines  them 
there.  At  this  place  we  perceive,  that  the  river,  stopped  by  the  hard- 
ness of  ti.e  rock,  lias  carried  it's  fall  to  several  points,  till  finding  out 
the  weakest,  it  continued  it's  course  by  this. 

*  Here,  as  well  as  at  the  breach  in  the  Plato,  the  stratum  of  rock 
at  the  surface  is  ealcareous  ;  and  we  may  reasonably  presume,  that  it 
is  the  same  throughout  the  v/hole  course  of  the  chasm,  since  the  bed 
t)f  the  cataract  is  so  likewise,  and  of  the  kind  caUed  primitive  or  cr)^s- 
talli/.ed  limestone.  Dr.  Barton,  who  has  examined  it  more  at  leisur^ 
than  1  could,  estimates  it's  thickness  at  sixteen  feet :  and  he  believe* 
this  stratum  of  hme^tone  rests  on  strata  of  blue  schist,  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  sulphur.  I  found  many  of  these  schists,  on  the 
borders  of  Eake  Erie,  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  same  strata  form 
•it's  bed  and  that  of  the  river  Niagara.  Some  ages  hence,  if  the  river, 
continuing  it's  operations,  cease  to  find  the  calcareous  rock  that 
checks  it,  and  meet  with  softer  strata,  the  fall  will  ultimately  arrive 
at  Lake  Erie;  and  then  one  of  those  great  desiccations  will  take  place» 
'of  whWh  the  valleys  of  the  Potowmach,  Hudson,  and  Ohio,  afford  us 
instances  in  times  past.  This  grand  event  may  be  accelerated  by  tht 
assistance  of  causes,  that  appear  to  have  been  very  active  in -forming 
the  structure  of  the  whole  country  ;  I  speak  of  volcanoes  and  earth-^ 
quakes,  the  physical  traces  and  historical  remembrances  of  which  are 
^'ound  in  abundance  throughout  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  I  shall  pre- 

ently  have  occasion  to  ob'jcrve  more  at  large,'     p.  llQw 
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We  were  r>truck  with  this  narrative,  as  we  began  to  perceive 
a  period,  when  the  whole  of  Lake  Erie  might  be  precipitated 
on  Lower  Canada  •,  but  we  think  the  suspicion  v/ithout  founda- 
tion. On  viewing  Mr.  Fisher's  drawing,  we  were  surprised  at 
its  general  resemblance  to  father  rlennepin's  rough  sketch  of  it, 
published  in  English  in  1698,  but  taken  about  eighteen  years 
before.  On  recurring  to  the  good  father's  description,  we  found 
a  considerable  similarity,  so  hx  as  his  general  account  would  al- 
low;  but,  what  is  of  more  importance  to  the  present  question, 
is  the  distance  recorded  by  each  author  from  Lake  Ontario.  Fa-r 
ther  Hennepin  makes  it  two  leagues,  and  M.  Volney  six  or  seven 
miles  ;  a  coincidence  so  striking  as  to  prevent  us  from  supposing 
the  distance  greatly  changed  in  the  course  of  more  than  100 
years.  It  must  be  evident  that  such  violent  agitation  must  oc-^' 
casionally  displace  rocks,  and  produce  violent  commotions;  but. 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  the  real  situation  of  the  cataract 
greatly  changed.  The  height  may  indeed  be  lessened  :  for  fa- 
ther Hennepin  estimates  it  at  6'00  feet.  This  height,  how-, 
ever,  is  mentioned  incidentally,  and  evidently  includes  the  deptK' 
of  the  water,  which  was  not  known — a  diminution  may,  how- 
ever, be  fairly  allowed. 

The  Genessee,  a  river  that  falls  from  the  high  lands  orr  the 
South  into  Lake  Ontario,  has  several  falls,  which,  together, 
equal  those  of  Niagara,  The  respective  levels  are  the  same,  an4 
the  falls  must  consequently  be  similar*  Various  other  cascades 
of  less  importance,  are  mentioned.  —  But  w;e  must  resume  this 
work  on  a  future  occasion.  :'      ' '''"  ' 
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Art.  12. — ./  Refutation  of  the  Libel  on  the  Memonf  of  the  late  King  of 
France, published  6//  Helen  Maria  IViUiums,  under  the  Title  of  P optical 
and  connacntial  Correspondence  of  Lerds  XVI.  By  A.  F.  Rertrand  dc 
Moleville,  Minister  of  State.  TranMuied  from  the  original  Manuscript 
by  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.     8ro.    '2s.  6i.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

M.  de  Moleville  discusses,  in  this  pamphlet,  four  questions ;  nair.ely, 

*  What  is  this  Helen  Maria  Williams,  who  is  so  big  ^vith  our  revolti- 

tion,  and  what  part  has  she  played  in  it?     How  has  she  been  able  to 

obtain  somany  letters  of  Louis  XVI.'s,  of  which  nobody  knew }     Can 

the  infereacts  tjhe  draws  from  them  be  solidly  refuted  ?     Are  the^e 
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It^tters  really  original  ?'  These  questions  were  conveyed  to  the  atithor 
fibm  a  French  corrcspondont,  aiui  are  answered  witli  tiie  warmth  of  a 
true  loyalist,  aiid  the  asperity  of  a  man  who  is  convinced  that  he  is 
refuting  an  atrocious^  and  at  this  distance  of  time  we  may  surely'say, 
an  unprovoked  libel,  "i  he  first  question,  'What  is  this  miss  Wil- 
liams?" Sec,  contains  no  particulars  of  the  lady's  private  history, 
w^hich  M.  de  Moleville,  with  the  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman^  chooses  to 
p^ss  over:  he  selects,  iiowever,  from  her  various  volumes  of,  Letters  ou 
the  revolution,  such  extracts  as  prove  her  to  have  been  revolution 
mad  from  beginning  to  end  ;  and  that  her  respect  for  the  several  fac- 
tion's which  rilled  ia  France,  and  dethroned  the  monarch,  still-  prompt 
her  to  do  something  for  their  memory,  by  blackening  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate Louis.  In  this  deduction  of  character,  M.  de  M.  has  suc- 
ceeded without  much  effort;  for  nothing  can  throw  a  greater  ridicule 
on  the  revolution,  than  to  select  the  warm  expressions  and  predictions 
of  its  friends,  and  apply  them  to  the  present  state  of  France.  We 
are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  loam  that  the  sale  of  miss  Wil- 
liams's 'Correspondence  of  Louis  XVI.,'  was  immediately  suppressed 
in  France,  '  on  account  of  the  general  indigation  excited  by  that  in- 
famous production.  Ihe  memory  of  Louis  XVJ.,'  adds  M.  de  M., 
'  is  at  length  consecrated  in  France  by  the  regret  and  veneration  of 
allthe  lYcnch;  and  to  calumniate  him,  at  present,  is  no  more  per- 
niitted  than  to  calumniate  Henry  IV.'  H  would  be  wonderful,  indeed, 
if- it  should  be  otherwise;  and  to  her  political  errors,  we  decidedly 
think,  miss  Williams  added  a  most  egregious  piece  of  folly^  ■*hen  -she 
ventured  to  publish  in  France-a  work  which,  if  it  produced  any  efllect 
at  all,  must  be  that  of  exciting  compafisoris  between  Louis  and  his. 
successor  Bonaparte.  ;  '       '       .   , 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  that  which  wgarc 
the  authenticity  of  tJiese  leiters;  and  here  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  au«j 
thor  is  not  less  successful  than  in  detailing  tlie  political  absurdities 
his  fair  antagonist.     The  arguments,  however,  by  which  he  proves  thS 
correspondence  to  be  a  fabrication,  wnll  net  admit  of  an  abridgement, 
and  we  shall  therefore  give  only  the  result ;  '  that  of  this  collection  o^ 
letters,  the  only  authentic  ones  are  the  iive  addressed  to  M.  de  Ver--- 
gennes,  and  the  two  written  at  the  end  of  the  year  1790,  of  which  one 
v^st^  the- Uaf on  de-  Breteuil,  and  the  other  to  the  king  of  Prussia.' 
M.  de  M,  is  civil  enough  not  to  ascribe  the  forgeries  to  miss  W, ;  but 
throughout  the  whole  pamphlet  he  employs  so  manr  harsh  terms  and 
epithets, 'in  depicting,  her  character,'^  th^'she  probably  \\iill  not  thank 
him  for 'liis  forbearance  m  this- matter. 

Art.  13. — Brief  Remarks  on  the  Mahratta  War,  and  on  the  Rise  and 

Prop^ess  of  the  French  Estahlishnent  in  Hindcstan,  undtr  Generals  de 

Boigne  and  Perron.     S.vq.  is,,    Cadell  «;zd  lva;vie3.     1804. 

These  remarks  are  calculated  to  prove  the  additional  security  given 

to  our  empire  in  the  east  by  the  successful  events  of  the   Mahratta 

war ;  and  they  are  plainly  and  plausibly  drawn  up.     But  as  we  have  no 

accountsfrom  that  quarter  exccptv^'hat  are  official,  the  historian,  and  even 

the  politician,  will  wait  for  further  documents,  before  he  make  up  his 

jiaind  on  the  policy  of  these  frequent  and  harassing  wars   with    the 

natives  of  India,     In  the  mean  time,  the  present  account  is  very  eij^ 

pour^ging,-vani,  we  hope,  well  founded, 

Art.  14. — Observations  hij  the  Earl  oj  Lauderdfde,  on  the  Review  ojf"  his 

*Iiiquir//.  into  ihe  Nature  and  Origin  of  public  !Vealih,^  published  in  the 

'  eighth  Nu{,vdier  of  the  Edinburgh  Ueviexv,  Svo,  2s,   Longmap  and  Co, 

1804. 

W^e  offered  our  opinion  of  lord  Lauderdale's  work  in  our  Review 

forJ«il^l^t;  a^ti,  from  any  thing  advanced  in  this  pamphlet,  we 
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!?ee  00.  reason  to  change  jtt.  We  cannot,  however,  take  any  more  no- 
tice of  what  is  not  addressed  to  us:  and  we  hope  reviewers  will  always 
greservc  that  courtesy  which  prevents  their  interfering  in  each  other's 
quafrefs.  Kvery  rev-iewer  has  employnient  enough  in  defending  his 
own  territories  :  and,  God  help  us!  we  have  had  pamphlets  tlirown  at 
our  heads,  and  are  yet  alive  to  tell  it. 

Art.  15.— y^  Refutation  of  some  Doctrines  relating  to  the  Sinking  Fund, 
Sf'C.  ^c,  contained  in  a  ff^ork  lately  published  by  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ; 
xvith  original  Remarks  on  different  Sidjects  of  political  Economij.  .  Bij  a 
Member  of  the  Middle  Temple.     8r<?.     l.s.     Ginger. ..  1804. 

This  author  is  of  opinion  that  lord  Lauderdale  has  advanced  doc- 
trines so  new  and  different  from  any  writer  who  has  preceded  him,  as 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  havti  been  selected  from  an  afiectation 
of  novelty,  rather  than  from  a  love  of  truth.  In  proof  of  this,  he  points^ 
out  the  following  propositions  from  tiie  worly  of  the  noble  author':—' 
*  That  the  whole  wealth  of  a  community  is  not  made  up  of  the  wealth  of 
all  the  individuals  composing  the  community,  'i'hat  every  kind  of  la- 
bour is  productive  of  wealth.  That  the  frugal  man  is  not  a  public  be- 
nefactor ;  and  tliat  parsimony  does  not  increase  the  public  wealth  ;  and, 
lastly.  That  th(?  sinking  fund  is  a  delusion,  and,  if  continued  to  be 
acted  upon,  will  inevitably  ruin  the  country.'  In  discussing  these 
dogmas,  our  author  discovers  considerable  skill  in  the  science  of  poli- 
tical economy,  and  such  as  would  not  have  disgraced  a  name,  if  he 
had  not  preferred  a  rank  among  anonymous  writers.  -But  we  are  afraid- 
lord  L.  will  think  him  as  severe  as  his  ["dinl)urgh  antagonist",  although  • 
his  censures  are  qualified  by  a  dash  of  more  mannerly  address. 

Art.  16. — Perpetual  irar,  the  only  Ground  of  PerpetmlSafJy  and- Pro- 
speritij.  By  the  Rev.  EdxL'ard  Haiikin,  M.  A.,  <^r-.  '&to.  \s.M.  >  Ki- 
vingtons.    1804. 

*  There  appears  at  first  view,'  says  Mr.  Ilankin,  '  sometliing  so 
shocking  in  the  idea  of  a  state  of  perpetual  warfare,  that  a  virtuous  and. 
benevolent  mind  turns  from  it  with  horror:'  and,'in  truth,  this  was  so 
linich  our  case,  that  we  should  have  dismissed  tlie  pamphlet  with  vcty' 
little  ceremony,  had  we  not  recollected  that  the  title  and  contents  q^ 
?<ome' works  are  frequently  at  variance.  On  a  perusal  of  it,  we  ai:'coj' 
dingly  found  that  tha perpetual  war  for  which  Mr.  Hanki'n  contends,  is,' 
limited  to  the  conquest  of  France— that  is,  reducing  her  within  her  an- 
cient territories,  and  emancipating  those  nations  which  are  Jiow  in  sub- 
jection to'her.  When  we  made  this  discovery,  all  that  affected  our 
minds  *  with  horror'  disappeared  ;  and  we  only  traced,  in  a  new 
shape,  the  old  good  wish  for  tht  destruction  of  the  French  government, 
3tnd,  we  presume,  the  restitution  of  tlie  ancien  regime.  The  arguments 
fbr  and  against  hopes  of  this  kind  have  been  so  repeatedly  bandied  in 
pamphlets  and  speeches,  that  we  should  think  it  a  trial  of  our  readers' 
patience  to  present  them  with  the  few  contained  here,  which  are  re- 
markable neither  for  novelty  nor  accuracy.  As,  however,  Mr.  Hankin's 
perpetuity  of  war  ends  with  something,  we  cannot  but  wish  its  accom-. 
plishment,  and  shall  join  with  him  in  his  Hibernian  proposition,  that 
'  a  perpetual  war  may  sometimes  become  necessary  !  * 

Art.'  \7.— ^Notices  on  the  SUire-Trade  ;  in  reference  to  the  present  State 
of  the  British  Isles    8t'o.    tSd.    Darton  fl«rf  Harvey.    1804. 

•  These  notices  consist  of  a  plain  exposition  of  the  cruelty  and  impolicy 
of  the  slave-trade,  supported  by  passages  selected  froni  the  speeches  of 
those  members  of  parliament  who  have  contended  for  the  abolition. 
Our  readers  Will  consequently  not  expect  aiiy  thing  new ;  and  they  will 
lifot  be  disappointed. 
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Art.  \S.~ a  Defence  nftheSlarc-Trade,  on  the  Grmtvds  of  Humanihj, 
Policy,  and  Justice.    8ro.    'Hs.Qd.    Highley.    1804. 

Having  lately  seen  an  ironical  defence  of  the  slave-trade,  ^ve  at  first 
supposed  this  jnigiil  be  sonit^thing  of  the  same  kind;  but  the  author  is 
serious  ;  and  what  he  advances  ought,  as  he  requests,  to  be  read  se- 
riously, and  without  prejudice  or  partiality.  We  have  attempted  to 
give  it  such  a  perusal ;  but  althnuj2;h  we  concede  to  the  autnor  the 
praise  of  diligence  in  selecting  and  arranging  his  arguments,  the  whole 
has  not  been  accompanied  with  that  conviction  in  our  minds  which 
would  justity  us  in  recomin«^-nding  it  as  a  satisfactory  discussion  of  the 
important  subject.  He  begins  with  a  dissertation  on  the  (■(;uality  of 
mankind,  which  he  very  properly  considers  as  a  metaphysical  fiction 
advanced  by  the  late  spirit  of  innovation.  -  This,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject ;  and  if  the  author  expects  from  such  a  prelude 
to  connect  the  reproaches  of  innovation  and  equality  with  the  elibrts  of 
the  abolitionists,  he  will  be  mistaken.  He  proceeds  next  tostatethe  ge- 
Tieral  prevalence  of  slavery  over  the  world,  and  argues  that  it  is  no 
>here  forbidden  in  scripture: — he  challenges  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
i)r.  Ilorsley  to  produce  a  single  text  which  prohibits  slavery.  15ut 
does  he  really  expect  that  every  usage  or  custom  of  mankind  which  is 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  must  therefore  accord  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity?  If  he  does,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  argue 
with  him;  a  man  >vho\vould  vindicate  the  way  in  which  slaves  have 
gtnerallji  been  procured  in  Africa,  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
^encraihj  been  treated  in  their  passage,  and  the  conduct  of  their  masters 
generally  on  their  arrival  in  the  West  Indies,  as  consisfent  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  may  surely  be  said  to  have  searched  the  scriptures,  if 
he  has  searched  them  at  all,  in  vain  lie  takes,  perhaps,  stronger 
ground  when  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that,  if  we  did  not  purchase 
them,  they  would  be  murdered;  and  if  the  accounts  he  gives  of 
their  present  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  contrasted  with  that  of  our 
English  peasantry,  be  true;  and  if  he  thinks  that  a  well-fed  slave  has 
more  happiness,  or  chance  of  happiness,  than  a  free  man  with  more 
moderate  diet,  he  may  insist,  and  insist  with  some  plausibility,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  permanence  of  the  trade.  But  these  are,  at  best,  assertions 
■which  hare  been  again  and  again  made,  and  as  often  refuted.  He  has 
quoted  largely  from  Iviungo  l*ark.  We  wish  he  had  quoted  more 
largely,  and  had  likewise  adniitted  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bryan  Kdwards ; 
a  man  of  unquestionable  authority,  but  with  so  fair  a  minti,  that,  while 
Jhe  argued  against  the  hasty  abolition  of  the  trade,  he  could  not  suppress 
tJie  conviction  of  fact  and  argument  against  its  inhumanity. 

There  is  one  point  which  the  present  author  has  chosen  to  omit,  yet 
h\  is  important— we  mean  the  tendency  of  being  actively  concerned  in 
the  purchase  and  employment  of  slaves,  to  brutaliiie  the  human  mind, 
and  to  suppress  every  generous  feeling  of  man  towards  man  ; — for  we 
jiope  it  \^'ill  be  allowed  that  slaver.  Gre  men,  the  work  of  the  same 
Creator,  and  the  objects  of  the  mercy  of  the  same  Redeemer.  But 
■v\-hile  our  author  says  nothing  on  this  subject,  he  allows  its  existence  in 
fact.  He  admits  that  in  conveying  the  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  West 
Indies,  *  many  abuses  prevailed  which  required  a  remedy,  till  tiiihi/i 
these  fifteen  years ;'  and  he  seems  to  allow  some  merit  to  il'ie  abolition- 
ists on  account  of  such  abuses  having  ceased.  He  next  confesses, 
•  that  in  former  times  considerable  severities  have  been  inflicted  upon 
the  negroes  in  the  plantations,  but  that  of  late  they  have  been  much 
more  mildly  treated.'  And  to  what  is  owing  this  better  state  of  things, 
but  to  that  very  hvimanity,  which  he  would  make  us  believe  is  Tniitakcn, 
imd  not  untinged  with  a  spirit  of  innovation?  The  fact  is,  that  '  the 
many  abuses,' ''"and  the  considerable  severities,*  admitted  here  under 
gentle  names,  were  such  acts  of  t>arbarity,  as  decidedly  marked  the 
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character  of  those  who  inflirted  them  ;  an3  proved — what  we  are  afraid 
ail  our  aineHorating  laws  will  not  disprove — the  natural  tendency  of"  the 
trade  and  eiuplovment  of  slaves  to  make  men  ferocious,  tyrannical,  and 
unfeeling.  For  their  present  lenity,  howeytJr  mucii  we  rejoice  at  it,  we 
give  them  no  -thanks.  It  was  the  work  of  the  British  parliament, 
proinptL'd  by  the  humar^lty  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  some  of  the  best 
of  it>  men. hers.  All  that  the  slave-drivers  or  owners  can  plead,  is,  that 
while  tiiey  fc!t  themselves  compelled  to  wipe  oil* a  little  of  the  stii;;ma 
so  justly  impressed  on  their  characters,  they  began — at  lea.t,  perhaps^ 
srtme  of  the  more  sensible  of  their  inmilK^r — to  see  that  a  little  exxTcise 
of  humanity  might  not  eventually  be  inconsistent  with  their  intenst. 

Ill  the  latter  part  of  this  pamphlet,  the  author  expatiates  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  West  India  islands  to  the  mother  country ;  presuming — 
w]iat  rcinains  to  be  proved — that  they  would  be  destroyed,  or  rendered 
useless,  in  the  event  of  the  abolition:*  and  here  we  allow  that  he  takei» 
strong  ground,  if  that  presumption  can  be  admitted.  lie  argues  with 
much  more  effect  from  the  books  of  the  custom-house,  than  from  tliosc 
'of'the  Inspired  writers.  We  can  follow  his  calculations  of  hogshead* 
and  puncheons,  and  agree  with  hhn,  or  any  one  else,  that  no  measures 
cf  abolition  should  ho  precipitated.  But  tilis  is  all  which,  upon  a  fair 
c.xamiuation  of  his  pamphlet,  we  can  concede. 

HKLIGION. 

Art.  19.' — Zeal  and  Fortitude  in  the  Christian  Minb try  Illustrated  and 
txsmpUJied — a  Discourse  delivered  at  Hachr.ey^  April  8,  ISOi-,  on  Occa- 
J  ion  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  ^u 
Published  at  the  Desire  of  the  Congregafian.  To  li^hich  is  annexed^  a 
21  ricf  Memoir  of  Dr.  Priestley^  s  JAfe  and  IVritiyigs,  and  a  Letter  from 
his  Son^  Mr.  Joseph  Priesthyy  containing  the  Particulars  of  his  last 
Sickness.     By  Thomas  Belsham..     Svo.     2s.     Johnson.      ISOi*. 

Art.  20.—^  Sermon,  preached  April  2i>,  180!',  at  Mill-bill  Chapeh 
in  Leeds,  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Priestley,  fo-rmerly  Minister 
of  that  Chapel ;  published  at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation.  By  WiL 
Ham  IVood,  F.  L.  S.     bvo.     Is.  Gd.     Johnson.    "iSOl. 

Art-  21,-—^  Sermon  preached  in  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  in  Essex  Street^ 
London^  Sunday,  April  15,  1804',  on  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Priestley,  LL.D.  i^c.  taho  died  at  Northumberland, 
in  Pennryhania,  Norths  America,  February  6,  18()1<.  Published 
by  particular  Desire.  By  John  Disney,  D.D.  id'c.  Svo,  Is. 
Johnson.     1804-, 

As  these  sermons  relate  to  one  event,  and  are  written  with  one 
i^itentlon — to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Priestley — we  hav<r 
chosen  to  consider  them  under  the  same  head.  Of  thei^merits,  it 
may  be  said  in  general,  that  Mr.  Wood's  is  the  most  temperate,  Mr. 
Belshara's  displays  most  warmth  and  ability,  and  Dr.  Disney's  is  a 
brief  and  respectful  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  deceased,  which, 
as  he  probably  delivered  it  without  an  eye  to  publication,  has  more 
the  appe:irance  of  an  extempore  effusion  of  sentiments  that  had  long 
floated  in  his  mind,  than  of  a  studied  discourse.  A  just,  and  yet  an 
expanded  account  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  labours  remains  to  be  given; 
but  \ve  have  no  very  sanguine  hopes  that  it  will  appear  soon.  He 
lived,  with  icw  intervals,  a  life  of  controversy  :  and  the  present  gene- 
jfiitioii  must  pass  av/ay  before  the  circumstances  v/hich  accompanied 
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^n,4' foila\v€|d '  the  disputes  h^  provoked,  can  be  reviewed  with  caltn* 
n*$s.  The  gentlemen  vv.hose  sermons  are  now  before  us,  with  the  ex.- 
teption  of  Mr.  Wood,  indulge  the  feelings  of  affection  which  Dr. 
$*fiestley's  death  ex-cited,  in  panegyric,  which,  upon  a  fair  review  of 
litis  writings  and  temper,  we  cannot  consider  as  free  from  ejJtravagance. 
Mr.  BeUhuiji,  wlio  preaches  from  Acts  xx.  24,  compares  him  in  every 
tcspect,  except  his  miraculous  conversion,  to  St.  Paul. ,  We  must 
coiifess,  however,  that  the  resemblance  does  not  strike  us  as  being  very 
close,  or  very  evident.  It  may  be  said,  that  St.  Paul  was  valiant  for 
the  truth,  and  so  was  Dr.FrieiJtley  ;  that  S)t.  Paul  was  persecuted,  and 
6t)  was  Dr.  Priestley.  But  what  were  the  truths  for  v/hich  St.  Paul 
contended  ?  Did  he  like  this  modern  apostle, '  see  suthcient  reason  to 
ibandon  the  ur!scnpturai  doKiirmts  of  the  Trinity,  of  original  sin,  and 
of  vicarious  suffering  i'  Did  he,  afterwards  *  give  up  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  in  every  sense  of  it,*  and  become  *  a  firm  believer  in  the 
simple  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ?*  We  might  multiply  these  que- 
stions from  the  serxTion  btlore  us,  or  from  the  hi.story  of  Dr.Pricstley's 
ever-varying  opinions,  but  the  above  seem  all  that  arenecessary  to  de- 
monstrate the  want  of  resemblance  between  St.  Paul  and  Dr.  Priestley 
in  the  essentials  of  Christian  belief. 

Another  mistake  Mr.  Belshara  seems  to  have  fallen  into  in  his  pre- 
iBcnt  warmth,  which  appears  to  us  to  l)e  the  very  reverse  of  that  spirit  and 
indulgence  of  free  inquiry  for  which  he  is  contending,  and  cf  which 
lie  holds  up  Dr.  P.  as  a  bright  example.     We  can  excuse  him  for 
inveighing  against  establishments,  creeds,  and  forms,  if  he  does  not 
choose  to   subscribe  any  of  them  ;  but  why  should  they  who  can 
conscientiously  do  so,  suffer  the  imputation  of  ignorance,  meanness 
of  spirit,  mercenary  or  worldly  views  ?     He  informs  us  alsQ  that  Dr« 
Priestley  viewed  *  Calvinism  as  the  extmvagance  of  error,  as  a  mis- 
chievous compound  of  impiety  and  idolatry ;  biit  he  regarded  the  sin- 
cere professors  of  that  pernicious  system  with  compassion  rather  than 
contempt.*     If  Dr.  Priestley  held  such  language  as  this,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  provoked  hostilities — for  what  can  be  miore  insultinj  ' 
than  to  tell  *  a  sincere  professor  '  tjiat  his  opinions  are  extravagantl] 
erroneous,   and  a  mischievous  compound  of  impiety  and  idolatry 
and  then  to  add,  by  way  of  aggravation,  that  you.  view  him  rathei 
ivith  compassion  than  contempt  ?     Our  readers,  however,  must  not 
think  that  we  are  pleading  the  cause  of  Calvinism  only,  or,  indeed,  at^ 
all ;  but,  under  that  name,  Mr.  B.  chooses  to  include  the  doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  plenary  inspil 
ration  of  the  Scriptures — doctrines  which  we  do  not  mention  as  pe-< 
fculiar  to  our  church  only,  but  as  what  were  universal  among  th< 
ilion-conformists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  dissenters,  and  who  claimed  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  with  ai 
least  equal  zeal,  and  with  a  miUch  greater  portion  of  suffering.    Hoa 
many  of  the  2000  who  resigned  their  livings  on  the  famous  St.  Barl 
tholomew-day,  does  Mr.  Belsham  think,  were  Socinians  ?  Was  thertfl 
one  ?  Yet  these  men  m.aintained  *  the  extravagance  of  error,'  and  *  <i' 
rnischievous  compound  of  impiety  and  idolatry.'     We  can  agree  with 
our  author  that  human  authority  is  of  httle  value,  but  could  wish 
him  to  recollect  that  Dr.  Priestley's  writings  are  npthing  else. 
■    Mr.  Wood's  sermon,  we  have  already  obcerved,  is  of  a  more  tempe- 
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rajte  cast :  and  we  exhibit  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  tbls  by  extracting  - 
the  following  passage,  on  the  subject  of  the  test-act. 

*  On  the  subject  of  a  religious  test,  as  a  condition  of  admission  to 
a -civil  office,  he  [Dr.  Priestley]  spoke  and  wrote  with  considerable 
warmth,  and  not  entirely  without  asperity.    He  felt  it  to  be  a  reflex-?" 
ion  on  himself  and  brethren,  no   less   unjust,  than  degrading  and  se- 
vere.    But  his  warmth   was  the  effervescence  of  a  noble  mind,  ex-- 
cited  for  a  moment  by  a  generous  impatience  under  unmerited  suspi- 
cion and  distrust,  which,  soon  cooled  down  to  the  mild  temperature  of 
Christian  benevolence.     And  after  an  interval  of  fourteeil  yearns  there 
is^  I  trust,  no  intelligent  dissenter  who  does  not  think  on  the  subject 
with  tranquil  indifference.     We  had  misconceived  the  prevailing  spi- 
rit of  the  times.     We  judged  that  what  did  not  openly  appear,  had 
ceased  to  exist.     We  were  disappointed  of  our  expectation  ;  but  our 
disappointment  has  not  diminished  our  attachment  .to  our  native  land. 
We  are  still  sensible  of  her  invaluable  blessings.     We  do  not  quaiTelr 
with  the  great  and  substantial  good  which  she  offers  to  us  in  commoa^ 
with  all  her  other  children,  because  she  adds  to  it  a  trifling  incoi"vve-4^ 
nience,  and  has  giyen  us  a  slight  afl^ront.    We  shall,  I  sincerely  hope,* 
never  again  repeat  our  request.     If  a  free  communication  of  every  se- 
cular advantage  should  be  off*ered  to  us  by  a  confiding  country,  it  will: 
be  received  by  us  with  a  dignified  complacence,  and  a  cordial  return 
of  beneficent  kindness.     But  we  should  forget  what  is. due  to  our- 
selves, were  we  to  discover  any  anxious  solicitude,  and  to  sue  a  fourth 
time  for  what,  weighed  in  opposition  to  our  legal  rights,  is  less  than 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance.'     p.  39. 

We.  can  only  say,  that,  if  Dr.  P.  had  viewed  the  question  in 
this  light,  he  w^ould  have  avoided  much  of  the  obloquy  which  he 
drew  upon  himself,  frequently,  we  believe,  without  either  guilt  or  in- 
tention, and  which  occasioned  his  departure  to  a:  country  perhaps  the 
last  in  the  world  where  a  literary  man  would  wish  to  reside. 

The  Brief  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  P.  appended  to  Mr. 
JBelsham's  sermon,  are  well  written,  and,  we  believe,  correct.  This 
gentleman  informs  us  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  life  of  Dr.  P. 
-written  by  himself,  and  left  with  Mr.  Belsham-  when  he  went  to 
America.  Public  curiosity  must  be  strongly  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  such  a  work  :  and  we  concur,  .in  Mr.  Belsham's  concluding  sen- 
timent, that,  *  when  a  person  UTites  his  own  history,  he  generally  con- 
veys to  an  intelligent  reader  a  just  idea  of  his  character,  whether  he 
intends  it  or  not ; '  and,  we  must  add,  a  far  more  just  idea  than  we 
can  collect  from  those  pulpit  eulogies,  in  which  the  object  is  rather 
to  praise  the  party  than  the  individual. 

Ab-T.  22.—-^  Sermon  t  preached  before  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
V'tce^  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  GeorgCy  Hanover-square,  on  Thurs- 
day the  M  of  May,  ISO'i.  By  Richard  Watson,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Jl^andajf.  To  'which  are  added  the  Phin  of  the  Society,  a  Summary 
of  its  ProceedingSf  and  a  List  of  its  Members.  8vc.  Is.  Cadell  and 
Davies.     1804-. 

We  have  too  often  been  both  amused  and  instructed  by  the  inge- 
nious discourses  of  this  learned  and  venerable  prelate,  not  to  feel  sor- 
row at  his  declaration  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  one  before  us. 
It  l^iKis  us  to  a  supposition  that,  at  least,  his  pubhc  career  as  ^ 
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preacher  is  finished  ;  for  after  begginjr  the  patience  of  liis  heiarers  ta 
.sufFtr  his  exhortation  a  little  longt-r,  he  adds,  as  a  reason,  *  I  shall- 
Jiever  have  another  opportunity  of  giving  it  vou,  in  this  place  or  rn 
any  place.'  The  plan  of  the  present  sermon  is  such  as  might  be  ex- 
pected on  such  an  occasion ;  and  the  subject  is  handled  in  the  vay  which 
might  be  expected  from  such  abilities.  *  The  laws  are  good,*  says  the 
bishop  :  *  but  they  are  eluded  by  the  lower  classes,  and  set  at  nought 
by  the  higher:  the  laws  are  good;  but  they  arc  fallen  into  contempt, 
and  require  the  zeal,  the  activity,  the  discretion,  of  such  a  society  as 
this  to  renovate  their  vigour.' 

Art.  ^23. — National  Dm\ger  a  Test  of  Virtue,  A  Sermon-  preached  at 
the  Chapel  of  Great  Yarmouthy  6n  Sunday^  ^^^^'  7,  1803,  l?y  ihe 
Rev.  Rice  Hughes y  A.  M.  15 c.  hvo.  Is.  6d.  No  London  Book- 
seller's Name. 

This  sermon  is  the  production  m  a  zealous  friend  of  Iiis  countr)', 
but  who  seems  to  be  of  a  temper  and  feeling  more  warm  than  prti- 
dent.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Hughes's  conduct  has  embroiled  him  in  a 
dispute  with  his  n'ctor,  of  which  he  speaks  much  in  a  preface  to  the 
sennon.  With  this  contention  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  nor  of  its 
particulars  is  any  thing  told  us.  We  are  surprised  to  hear  the  au- 
thor ask  the  question,  *  Whether  a  curate  may  be  removed  at  the  ci 
price  of  his  employer?* — If  he  gain  the  bishop's  hcence,  he  is  not  sul 
ject  to  caprice  ;  if  he  will  not  use  this  precaution,  the  fault  is  his  05  ' 

Art.  2A;—Thc  Sacred  Tree,     By  John  Bently,      Vlmo,  6d.  Wrigh 

1804. 
Mr.  Bentley  has  the  appearance  of  a  good  and  pious  man  in  th 
little  essay ;  but  he  has  mischoscn  his  subject.  There  were  man]^ 
parts  of  Holy  Writ  on  which  he  might,  with  great  benefit,  have  eiru 
ployed  his  wishes  to  promote  devotion  in  his  readers :  but  the  tree! 
of  life  and  of  knowledge  cannot  be  satisfactorily  spoken  of  in  a  pam- 
phlet of  twice  this  size,  nor  without  a  gi^eut  deal  more  Hcbrei 
learning  than  the  author  seems  to  possess. 

POETRY. 

Art.  25. — On  Earth  Peace;  an  Invocation^  addressed  to  Truth:  upon 
a  great  Event  near  at  Hand,  8 vo.  'dd.  1 804'. 
Ijcng  ago  we  praised,  in  our  Journal,  the  former  productions  of 
Dr.  Duncan,  the  author  of  the  trifle  before  us  ;  and  now  that  he  has 
far  outstepped  the  usual  age  of  men,  we  will  not  change  praise  into 
censure.  When  a  man  has  attained  his  eighty-fourth  year,  is  it  won- 
derful, that,  like  the  good  archbishop  of  Grenada,  in  Gil  Bias,  sa 
plume  sente  la  vieillesse  P 

EDUCATION. 

Art.  26. — A  Collection  of  amusing  little  Stories  and  Conversations,  t» 
ivhich  is  addcdj  an  Easy  and  Progressive  Method  of  construing  French 
into  EngFishf  designed  for  the  Use  of  Toung  Persons  who  begin  to 
learn  the  French  Lai^guage.  By  A,  Cizos,  Vlmo^  Boards,  No 
London  Bookseller's  Name.     1801-. 

*  These  juvenile  stories  and  conversations  have  been  selected  from 
a  collection  printed,  some  years  ago,  upon  the  continent.  They 
rest  their  principal  claim  to  notice,  and  to  patronage,  npon  the  re- 
spectability of  those  literary  characters,  who,  prompted  by  a  laudable 
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M'isK  to  contribute  their  share  of  labour  in  promoting  either  the  in- 
ttruction  or  the  National  amusement  of  cliildron,  devoted  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  compositions  of  a  simple  and  familiar  cast,  whether  in 
Enghsh,  French,  or  any  other  language ;  and  from  whose  perfor- 
mances,  the  work  alluded  to  was  a  free  compilation. 

*  Having,  by  an  attentive  perusal,  satisfied  myself,  that  the  phra^eo^ 
logy  in  those  stories,  which  are  translated  from  other  languages, 
was  so  consistent  with  the  French  idiom,  as  to  stamp  upon  them  a 
character  of  originahty,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  parts,  1 
was  led  to  think  that  such  a  collection  would  not  be  unacceptable  in  a 
school  library.  Persuaded  at  the  same  time,  that  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  first  published  ;  destitute  of  every  concomitant  attrac- 
tion, excepting  the  characteristic  simplicity  of  the  diction,  it  would 
have  made  but  little  difference  in  the  toilsome  task  young  learners 
have  generally  to  perform^  when  they  first  attempt  to  construe  a, 
French  book  ;  I  entertained  some  hopes  that,  with  a  little  compres- 
sion, a  few  alterations  which  appeared  to  me  indispcnsibly  wanted, 
and  the  addition  of  an  Index  calculated  to  sjipply,  for,  some  time,  th« 
place  of  a  Dictionarv',  and  to  lead  beginners,  as  it  were  by  the  hand, 
to  the  mechanical,  but  necessary  operation  of  parsing  a  sentence  ; 
this  Rccue'd  might  be  made  useful  in  those  private  families  and  public 
seminaries,  in  whose  plan  of  education  the  study  of  the  French  lan- 
guage is  included  among  the  earliest  branches  of  learning.  Accord*- 
ingly,  I  have  endeavoured,  with  a  progressive  method  of  construmg, 
to  combine  in  these  volumes,  three  objects  of  the  ^rst  utility  to  be» 
ginners : 

*  1 .  An  aniusing  Companion  to  Spelling  ; 

*  2.  A  famihar  Introduction  to  Conversation  ; 

*  3.  A  Key  to  Parsing,  and  to  the  Use  of  a  Dictionarj'. 

*  These  are  my  motives  :  such  is  ray  apology  for  offering  this  Re^ 
cuell  to  the  public  in  its  present  form.'     p.  v. 

Mr.  Cizos  will  gain  credit  by  this  little  selection,  because  he  does, 
not  promise  his  pupils  more  than  the  work  is  calculated  to  perform. 
Without  any  pretensions  to  teach  what  is  not  to  be  learned  upon  pa- 
per, he  says  nothing  about  the  precise  sounds  of  the  letters,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  the  scholar  will  be  under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious 
master.  X^  a  youth  so  situated,  no  other  books  will  be  necessary 
than  a  good  grammar,  and  the  volume  before  us,  to  give  him  his  first 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 

Art.  27. — Useful  Arithmetic:  or^  the  most  neceswry  Parts  of  the 
Science  of  Numbers  rendered  easy  :  being  an  Attempt  to  explain  and 
exemplify  the  Nature,  Principles,  Operations,  and  proper  Application  of 
the  Essentials  of  Arithmetic  ;  and  to  give  the  Learner  a  Readiness  and 
Accuracy  in  the  Calculations  required  in  Trade,  and  in  the  Transactions 
of  I  life.  In  ivhich,  upwards  of  Six  Hundred  Exercises,  on  a  nenv 
Plan  ;  a  Variety  of  original  Questions,  on  interesting  Facts  ;  and  many 
usefd  Contractions,  are  included.  By  Adam  Taylor,  <Sjc.  iivo. 
Is.Gd.     Longman.     1804-. 

The  author  of  this  treatise,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  title,  has  been 
occupied  a  number  of  years  in  teaching  that  sort  of  children  whor>e 
parents  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  education.  In  a  school 
where  iki  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  are  all  that  is  permitted,  or 
deemed  requisite,  a  master  will  be  likely  to  adopt  a  far  better  plan 
'ibr   their   elucidation,  than  vvhere  his  mind  is  carried  av/ay  into  die 
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more  abstruse  and  intricate  branches  of  calculation.     Mr.  Taylor'* 
*  Useful  Arithmetic'  is  a  proof  oi  this.     It  is  better  calculated  to  in- 
struct a  child  so  far  as  the  nde  of  Practice,  than  any  other  little  trea- 
^tise  we  .knovy  extant. 

Art.  28. — T/je  Juvenile  Bible  :  being  a  brief  Concordance  of  the  Holy 
Scriptnresy  in   Verse.      Containing  a  Summary  of  all  the  Chapters  in 
the  Books  of  the  Old  and  Neiu  Testament.,  from  Genesis  to  the  Revela^ 
.tiony    alphabetically  arranged^  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  Corrtpre- 
henjion  and  Retention  of  Toung  Readers.   \2mo.    Allen. 
The  author  of  the  *  Juvenile  Bible'  must  liave  employed  a  great 
ideal  of  time  in  his  undertaking.     Each   chapter  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  described  in  a  line,  and  four  of  these  lines  constitute  a  stanr.a. 
The   extreme  shortness    of  the  space  allowed  for  the    description 
rmakes   the   sense   frequently  difficult;   but,  on  the  whole,  it  will 
prove  an  attractive  book  to  younger  children. 

NOVELS,    &c. 

Art.  29. — j^lvar   and  Scraphiua  ;    or  the  Troubles  of  Murcia.      A 
Historical  Romance,     By  John    Canton*       2   Vols.       l2mo.      6s. 
-    I.ane.     1804-. 

The  period  of  this  historical  romance  is  that  of  the  i^nfortunate 
Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal ;  but  the  adventures  are  shghtly  con- 
nected with  the  misfortunes  of  tliat  monarch  ;  and  they  might  have 
•been  appended,  by  changing  the  names  only,  to,  many  other  «ras, 
tmd  different  countries.  The  tale  is  pleasingly  told,  and  not  uninte- 
resting :  the  poetry  interspersed,  chiefly  of  the  plaintive  and  pathetic 
kind,  evinces  the  author's  taste  rather  than  his  powers. 

Art.  SO.—The  Witcfjeries  of  Craig  Isaf.  By  W.  F.  Williams.  2  Vols. 
YImo.  Qs.  Lane. 
This  is  also  a  historical  tale,  of  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  or 
rather  of  his  successor.  The  *  Witcheries'  are  managed  with  some 
fancy ;  and  the  tale  has  its  peripeteia  and  surprises,  which  fix  the  at- 
tention, and  please  in  despite  ot  the  judgement.  The  moral  is  good 
—to  shun  the  first  appearance  of  evil.  The  witches,  like  those  of 
Macbeth,  palter  in  a  double  sense,  *  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  only.'  The  witch's  wand  at  this  time  should  be  wielded  only 
by  minds  of  consummate  powers,  and  correct  judgement,  if  such 
will  submit  to  the  task. 

Art.  31.— Right  and  Wrong  ;  or  the  Kinsmen  of  Naples.  A  romantic 
Story.  By  Mary  Julia  Toung.  4  Vols.  l2tno.  i2s.  Boards. 
Crosby  and  Co. 

These  *  kinsmen'  are  the  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil  of  Naples;  the  former 
without  his  libertinism,  and  the  latter  with  the  perfidy  and  cruelty  of 
a  daemon.  The  characters  are  well  supported,  and  the  story  not 
wholly  without  interest.  The  denoumenty  however,  is  highly  impr«»- 
bable, ,  and  of  course  leaves  an  unpleasing  impression. 

A2.T.  S2.^The  Aunt  and  the  Neice.  A  Novel.  2  Vols.  l2mo.  6s. 
Lane.  1804. 
Anvong  the  numerous  works  which  issue  from  the  prolifrc  brains 
of  those  who  seek  their  almost  daily  bread  at  the  great  manufacture 
in  Leadenhall-street,  it  would  be  singular  if  there  were  not  some 
that  rose  pre-eminently.  Perhaps  the' volumes  before  us  do  not  claim 
such  warm  panegyric  j  but,  in  the  plot  and  management  of  the  istory, 
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the  author  rises  above  the  vulgar  herd.  Theev^tfit  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious from  the  beginning  ;  but  the  eclairctisement  is  conducted  withf 
skill,  neither  hurried  by  precipitation,  nor  are  the  means  so  obvious 
as  to  be  easily  anticipated.  The  characters,  though  sketches  only,. 
are  well  discriminated. 

MISCELLANY. 

Art.  33. — Ohservattons    on   the   Statute  of  the  1  WiUiim  and  Mary,, 
Chap,  1 8.   commonly  called  the  Toleration  Act ;  and  on  the  Statute  of 
the  19  Geo.  III.  Chap.  44-.  entitled  *  an  Jet  for  the  further  Relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  and  Schoolmasters y  in   Reference  td 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  Congregations  and  others^  applying 
to  qualify _  themselves  under  the  said  Acts.     By  Joseph  Smith,  jBarris-' 
ter  at  Laia.     Svo,     2j,     Butterworth.     1804. 
Mr.  Smith  draws  a  just  hnc  of  distinction  between  these  two  sta- 
tutes, and  shows  what  persons  *  pretending  ta  holy  orders'  can  claim 
exemption   under   both,  and  wliat  persons  only  under  the  former  of 
them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  THE  Editor, 

Sir,  Bath,  5th  December,  1804. 

I  DEPEND  upon  your  candor  for  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing remarks  in  the  Critical  Kcview  for  December. 

Had  your  theological  reviewer  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  volumes 
he^has  criticised,  he  would  not  hiive  expressed  a  doubt  whether  or  not 
the  author  of  the  **  Practical  Discourses  "  had  heard  of  the  names  of 
Butler  and  Paley ;  since  he  would  have  found  in  those  volumes  a  quo- 
tation from  the  **  Analogy"  of  the  one,  and  from  the  **  Evidences  "  of 
the  other. 

Could  the  same  literary  castigator  claim  an  acquaintance  with  ele 
|a:ant  English  writers,  sufficiently  extensive  to  authorise  his  criticism  of 
English  publications,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  inform  hinij^ 
that  the  expression  which  he  so  boldly  condemns  as  ahmrd,  *'  When 
time  shall  have  brought  to  pass  the  accomplishment  of  the  ages,"  is 
adopted  from  the  sublime  conclusion  of  the  celebrated  fifth  sermon  of 
professor  White's  Hampton's  Lectures. 

A  trifling  knowledge,  also,  of  human  nature;  and  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  had  satisfied  him  that  the  specification  of  irregular  clerical  clia- 
racters  would  have  been  the  most  likely  mode  of  confirming  that  de- 
cription  of  people  (**  whose  glory  is  their  shame")  in  their  habits  of 
profligacy  and  indilferencc  to  the  duties  of  their  calling,  as  well  as  oi^ 
subjecting  the  friend  of  truth  to  the  vengeance  of  a  much  niore  forfui- 
dable  tribunal  than  that  of  the  Critical  Eeviewer.  Indeed  the  blind 
zeal  with  which  this  advocate  for  clerical  corruption  takes  up  the  cause; 
and  the  acrimony,  intemperance,  and  personality,  with  which  he  de- 
fends it,  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  the  cap  in  some  degree  fits  hin"\3elf, 
(for  I  presume,  as  theological  reviewer,  he  must  be  a  dit'inej,  and  that 
my  charges  displease  him  because  theij  apply  at  home. 

He  is  not,  however,  the  first  critic  upon  record  (though,  indeed,  he 
diflers  from  his  prototype  in  the  nature  of  his  judicial  employment,  and' 
in  his  self-appointment  to  the  exercise  of  it)  who,  pretending  to  search: 
etjlcr  truth,  was  afraid  to  face  it  when  it  would  have  been  pre<;ented  to 
his  mind  ;  for  the  evangelist  tells  -us,  "  And  Pilate  said  unto  Jesu*,^ 
•what  is  Truth?  And  when  he  had  said  that,  he  went  out." 
I  am,  sir. 

Your  obe4ient  humble  servant^ 

RicttARD  Warner. 
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Mr.  WARNEK'i  letter  extitc!^  no  svirpi'bf  ?-Mt  is  exactly  suoh  s%^^ 
should  have  been  led  to  expect  from  the  specimen  we  had  before  st'en  of 

his  temper  and  maiuicr. 

All  acquaintance  willi  elegant  En g'iih  Writers  is  certainly  neccsiiar" 
tb  qualify  any  man  for  criticism  rtn  KiiuliM!  publications;  but  it  cat 
tainly  is  not  nec«'S!<arY  that  the  critic's  head  should  be  stored  ujih 
every  faulty  cx-^essioa  that  m."^y  be  found  in  every  celebrated  writer, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  shawiag  that  one  of  timrh  inferior  merit 
x;eni  into  a  beautiful  garc'en,  and  came  oiit  bedecked  with  a  weed  a<-- 
cidentally  left  there  by  the  p{)t»s»'ssor,  but  which  the  gatherer  ha<l  ini>- 
taken  for  a  fragrant  ilower.  The  expre>>»ion,  which  Mr.  Warnt-r  at- 
tempts to  sanction  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  White,  we  deemed  improper  : 
if  so,  it  is  of  liitie  consequence;  from  whom  it  was  stolen. 
'  Mr.  Warner  remarks,  iUdVa  Irijh'ni^  knoivfcJ'rc  of  human  Tiaitwc,  and 
efthe  kitv  of  the  lurid,  hadsathfud  ihe  rcvirntr  ffud  llw.  .s'pti'ificutioii  (fir- 
Tiguiar  cltrical  characters  xvould  hatt  cr/rijirnifd  tJiat  description  oj  people 
in  their  habits  of  profligacy ,  and  v:ould  hait  mltjerttd.ihe  Jritnd  oj  tr>jili 
tp  ihe  vengeance  oj  a  inuck  more  formidable  tribunal  than  that  oj  the  Lritical 
Jierieiver.  We  nuistalso,  in  our  turn,  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  had  that 
gcrntleman  given  himself  the  trouble  to  read  with  any  attention  what  he 
so  contidently  censures,  it  woujd  have  preserved  him  from  a  riuicvilous 
mistake  which  he  has  conmutted  in  metamorpliosing  the-St'fti7/itf*ftoo/iof 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  into  a  clergyman!  Mr. 
Warner  was  not  required  to  specify  any  individual  in  v-hom  thv  ir- 
regularities complained  of  might  have  been  observed:  we  only  re- 
quested him  to  point  out  one  among  the  many  laiis  of  the  imixGralUt^ 
ivhich  it  is  impossible  to  observe,  although  thoac  sa?iinarief  cwiiiot  be  €11" 
tered  ivithout  swearing  to  the  obscrvumr  oj  them.  • 

He  talks,  likewise,  about  the  blind  zeal  of  the  advocate  for  cUiticaJ 
corruption,  on  tlie  same  sort  of  foundation.  We  will  resolutely  main- 
tain, that,  in  the  article  alluded  to,  no  attempt  is  made  to  defend  cleri<al 
corruption  or  corruption  of  aj}y  other  description.  W  c  said,  and  ve 
say  again,  tliat  the  violent  ar.O  indlscrirnivule  invectives  hurled  agaimt  //:«? 
body  of  the  clergy  are  indecent  andunn<^cessary.  We  wt-re  ixoi  inclined  to 
believe  a  body  both  numerous  and  learned  to  be  radically  corrupt  on 
the  mere  auro,^  sOr^  oiihU  self-appointed  cen-wr,  nor  are  we  more  dis- 
posed to  believe  it  in  consequence  of  his  letter.  If  hat  truth  is,  or  vjhtre 
it  is  to  be  found,  we  shall  not  now  inquire :  but  certainly  we  shall  nf>t 
look  for  it  in  the  angry  and  petulant  dedication  prelixed  to  Mr.  \\  ar- 
ner's  .Sermons. 

To  the  low  abuse  which  his  letter  contains,  we  deign  not  to  reply. 
He  who  has  heaped  dirt  on  the  whole  bodyof  the  clergy,  will  natu- 
rally throw  it  on  an  individual :  but  let  him  remember,  that  tlie  justice 
or  injustice  of  a  criiicism  cannot  be  affected  by  the  character  of  the 
^^^riter. 

"In  saying  that  Mr.  Warner  '  may  have  heard  of  the  name.s.  of  Butler 
;ind  Paley,'  we  did  not  mean  to  question  his  having  heard  of  them: 
their  fame  has  reached  every  ear.  But  we  did  mean  to  say,  that,  had 
he  duly  considered  what  thos*,'  great  men  had  written,  he  would  have 
abstained  from  a  censure  wJiich  branded  them  (by  im]«)lication  at  least) 
as  wild  enthusiasts,  f^r  worldly  divines.  Our  observations  we  do  not 
consider  to  be  invalidated  in  the  slightest  degree  by  Mr.  Warner's  re- 
marks. They,  together  with  his  Sermons,  are  before  the  puUic;  and 
we  shal-  merely  request  those  who  doubl  the  justice  of  our  aonteuce, 
to  remove  their  doubts  by  perirsing  his  publicalioir. 
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Art.  I. — Statistique  Generale  et  Particuliere^  bfc. 

Statistic  History f  both  general  and  particular ,  of  France  and  its 
Colonies ;  ivith  a  neiu  topographical y  physical^  agricultural^  poll" 
ticaly  economical-i  and  commercial  Description  oj  the  same  State. 
By  a  Society  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  Published  by 
P,  E,  Herbin.  7  vols,  2>vo,  with  an  Atlas  in  /[to.  4/.  41.  Im- 
ported by  De  BoiFe. 

A  HISTORY  of  this  nature,  to  whatever  country  it  may 
appertain,  cannot  but  be  highly  useful,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  provided  it  be  accurately  and  ably  conducted,  and  that 
the  country  to  which  it  relates  is  sufficiently  established  in  its 
government,  its  colonies,  its  internal  produce,  and  commerce, 
to  give  some  degree  of  permanency  to  its  data  and  results. 
Whether  the  variable  administration  of  France,  distracted  as  it 
has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  by  every  species  of  civil  dis- 
sention  and  anarchy ;  which  has  been  exhibited  under  every 
shape  that  the  administration  of  a  state  can  possibly  assume, 
and  in  no  shape  has  given  satisfaction  either  to  itself  or  the 
world  at  large ;  which  has  shifted  from  a  kingly  to  a  republican, 
from  a  repubhcan  to  an  imperial,  form,  and  has  run  through  all 
the  changes  of  monarchy,  faction,  federalism,  consulate,  dic- 
tatorship, and  empire ;  whose  present  dynasty  is  unconfirmed 
in  its  autiiority  at  home,  and  unsanctioned  by  the  most  power- 
ful foreign  states ;  whose  present  population  and  colonisation 
are  uncertain,  whose  internal  industry  is  but  just  begiuning  to 
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repair  the  dilapidations  of  its  Irtte  civil  enormities,  and  M'Iio<?e 
commerce  is  almost  anniliihited  by  an  existing  war; — ^whether, 
we  say,  such  an  administration  be  favourable  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  such  a. work,  at  such  a  period,  requires,  we  think,  no 
long  or  laborious  exertion  of  the  judgement  to  determine  ♦,  yet 
the  work  is  written,  and,  ephemerous  as  must  necessarily  be  many 
of  its  positions,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  them,  and  offer  a  t>nef 
statement  of  its  history  and  contents. 

Were  the  times  and  the  state  of  the  country  propitious  to  the 
undertaking,  we  know  ^of  no  man  better  qualified  to  superin- 
tend it  than  M.  Herbin  ;  Vv'ho  for  several  years  has  been  en- 
gaged in  statistic  inquiries  of  a  more  local  nature;  who  took  the 
lead  in  the  plan  for  regulating  the  present  districts  of  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  government  of 
the  day;  and  afterwards,  under  the  same  authority,  drew  up  a 
statistic  history  of  -  the  difl'erent  departments,  from  such  docu- 
ments as  the  various  prefects  were  able  to  furnish  him  with. 

^'  *  The  statistic  history  of  France,'  says  he,  ^  such  as  the 
plan  I  have  proposed  to  myself'will  exhibit  it,  is  in  a  manner 
an  mventory  of  all  its  productions,  whether  of  soil  or  industry  ; 
ari  actual  representation  of  whatever  exists,  and  a  table  of  the 
improvements  which  yet  remain  to  be  introduced  into  all  the 
branches  of  our  system  of  rural,  commercial,  and  political  eco- 
nomy, in  order  to  circulate,  through  every  class  of  society,  a 
^greater  accumulation  of  riches. 

*  In  fact  it  is  not  only  advantageous  to  be  acquainted  with  the 

situation  of  a  state,  its  internal  divisions,  and  topography  ;  but 

it  is  necessary  also  that  the  people  should  be  apprised  of  the 

form  of  government  under  which  they  live;  the  mode  by  which 

justice  is  distributed,  and  by  which  the  different  branches  of 

administration  are  regulated  ;  the  organisation  and  state  of  its 

;  land  and  sea  forces ;  what  are  the  distinctive  manners  and  cha- 

'  racter  of  the  nation  ;  what  have  been,  and  what  constitute,  its 

advances  in  the  sciences,  polite  letters,  and  arts  ;  in  what  man- 

'  ner  public  instruction  is  communicated  ;  what  forms  the  pro- 

'  duce  of  its  soil  and  of  industry;  what  its  exports  and  imports  ; 

"what  establishments  or  colonisations  it  possesses  in  different 

parts  of  the  globe,  &c.     It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the 

utility  of  just  and  positive  i//3/fl  on   all   these  important  points, 

in  order  to  ascertain  the  rank  of  different  states  among  the 

nations.** 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  extensive  design,  the  voluminous  work 
-  before  us  is  distributed  into  twelve  grand  compartments.  Of 
.  these  the  first  offers  us  the  old,  and  afterwards  the  new,  civil, 
•  military,  financial,  and  ecclesiastical  divisions,  together  with 
the  relation  which  the  latter  bears  to  the  former.  We  have 
uiext  an  examination  of  the  surface  and  extent  of  the  soil  and 
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forests,  wliether  national,  communal,  or  private,  tliroughout 
every  department,  as  well  by  the  old  as  the  nev/  measures. 
3dly.  Ah  estimate  of  the  different  climates,  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  state  of  agriculture  ;  as  also  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mi- 
neral productions.  -  4thly,  Of  the  population,  as  well  ancient 
as  modern,  and  in  respect  of  district,  sexes,  births,  and  deaths ; 
with  tables  of  longevity.  5thly,  Of  industry,  manufactures, 
and  fabrications  ;  of  the  state  of  the  exports  and  imports  ;  and 
of  commercial  and  political  diplomacy.  6thly,  Of  the  new  re- 
gulation of  the  coin ;  of  weights  and  measures  compared  with 
the  old.  7thly,  Of  the  high  roads,  internal  and  maritime  na- 
vigation, courses  of  streams,  rivers,  and  canals.  8thly,  Of  the 
public  instruction,  sciences,  polite  letters  and  arts,  monuments, 
public  buildings,  and  mineral  waters.,  9thly,  Of  the  form  of 
the  existing  government,  and  its  administrative,  financial,  judi- 
cial, military,  maritime,  and  forest  systems.  lothly,  Of  the 
revenue ;  of  seignoral,  transferable,  personal,  and  sumptuary 
contributions  ;  of  the  duties  on  doors,  windows,  and  patents  ; 
of  the  charge  of  administration,  the  judicial  courts,  and  public 
instruction,  considered  in  relation  to  every  separate  depart- 
ment, iithly.  Of  the  national  character,  manners,  religion, 
land  and  sea  forces.  i2thly.  Of  the  political,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  state  of  every  French  possession  and  colony  in  both 
the  Indies  and  Africa. 

This  plan  is  sufficiently  full,  but  it  might  have  been  better 
arranged;  it  is  rather  comprehensive  than  systematic.  Few 
readers  would  expect  to  meet  with  an  account  of  the  mineral 
waters  in  the  division  allotted  to  public  instruction,  national 
monuments  and  edifices;  nor  are  the  regulations  for  public 
medicine,  and  the  department  of  officers  of  health,  by  any 
means  perspicuously  designated. 

■  In  a  long  preliminary  discourse,  drawn  up  by  M.  Peuchet, 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  present  work,  we  have  an  ample, 
and  to  us  a  tedious^  account  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
every  plan  that  pretends  to  offer  a  statistic  history  of  a  coun- 
try, together  with  an  extensive  survey  of  what  the  author  con- 
cdives  to  be  the  best  writings  upon  this  subject,  whether  French 
or  foreign.  M.  Peuchet  seems  to  have  studied  hard,  but  not 
always  in  the  best  company.  In  France  his  chief  authorities 
are  Bois-Gullbert,  Vauban,  and  Expilly,  all  old  w^lter^;  but  the 
political  opinions  of  those  of  later  date,  and  especially  of  the 
economists,  render  them  objects  of  disapprobation,  if  not  of 
contempt,  to  the  more  enlightened  politician  of  the  present  day. 
Busching,  of  all  foreign  writers,  seems  to  have  excited  the  chief 
object  of  our  author's  attention  ;  and  the  only  modern  English- 
man whose  name  is  honourably  adverted  to  is  Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  with  whose  tour  through  France  M.  Peuchet  appears 
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to  have  been  particularly  pleased,  and  which  he  characterises  as 
the  firjit  work  that  has  ever  attempted  to  offer  a  real  idea  of 
the  agriculture  and  productions  of  France.  The  names  of 
Kershoom,  Nicholas,  Bernouilli,  Halley,  Hoeck,  Vargartin,  and 
Storck,  are  incidentally  mentioned,  but  their  labours  are  \-\cw. 
particularly  appreciated.  It  is,  as  we  suppose,  from  this  con- 
tempt of  all  modern  publications  and  systems  that  we  find  our 
old  countrymen  Petty,  Davenant,  Grant,  and  Guthrie,  dragged 
out  of  their  graves,  in  which  they  have  been  so  long  consigned 
to  peaceful  oblivion,  to  figure  away  in  this  inodern  compilation, 
while  the  names  of  Smith,  Price,  and  lord  Stair,  are  studiously 
concealed  from  notice. 

*  The  spirit  of  encyclopedism,'  says  M.  Peuchet,  *  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  progress  of  the  sciences ;  it  extends  the  surface  at 
the  expense  of  the  depth :  still  would  they  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy,  if  some  few  men  of  genius  had  not  undertaken  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  study  of  one  science  alone,  and  merely 
pretended  to  the  glory  of  probing  it  to  its  very  basis.* 

A  judicious  monosophist,  to  whatever  line  his  attention  is 
directed,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  the  community ;  but  his 
labours  would  be  isolated,  and  of  little  use,  without  the  assist- 
a«ce  of  a  man  of  more  general  science,  who  rears  the  ware- 
house for  his  productions,  extracts  the  pure  ore  from  his  py- 
rite,  finds  a  use  for  the  materials  with  which  he  is  loaded,  car- 
ries them  to  market,  and  procures  a  purchaser.  Nothing,  per- 
haps, has  given  to  civilised  natioo^  so  extensive  a  taste  for 
gcience  as  well-regulated  scientific  dictionaries  and  cyclopedias; 
and  when  the  taste  becomes  generally  diffused,  it  is  certainly  tg 
te  expected  that  more  persons  will  be  led  by  natural  inclination 
to  the  scientific  pursuit  of  individual  subjects,  than  if  no  such 
taste  had  been  propagated.  Independently  of  which,  the 
charge  before  us  comes  with  a  most  ungracious  appearance, 
from  an  association  of  men  of  letters  who  are  themselves  en- 
gaged in  a  work  so  vast  in  its  design,  and  numerous  in  its  clas- 
iifications,  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  en- 
cyclopedia on  pantology,  although  not  alphabetically  arranged. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  discourse  we  are  favoured  with  the 
names  of  this  literary  phalanx,  which  consists,  independently  of 
MM.  Herbin  and  Peuchet — the  former  of  whom  has  under- 
taken the  topography  and  population  of  the  country,  its 
weights,  measures,  coinage,  and  banking  system  ;  its  religion, 
morals,  political  order,  or  government  properly  so  called, 
finance,  military  and  maritime  departments,  together  with 
many  other  subjects;  and  the  latter  its  diplomacy,  navigation, 
and  commerce — of  M.  Sonnini,  v/ho  has  furnished  the  articles 
relative  to  the  soil  and  productions ;    M.  Delalauze,  who  has 
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given  a  more  practical  account  of  its  agriculture  at  the  present 
inoment-,  M.  Gorsse,  who  has  written  the  mineral  branch  of 
the  work,  and  chiefly  contributed  to  the  Atlas  ;  M.  Amaury  Du- 
val, who  is  responsible  for  the  subject  of  public  instruction, 
consisting  of  the  public  schools,  arts,  and  sciences ;  M.  Du- 
muys,  who  has  contributed  the  account  of  the  public  monu- 
ments ;  and  MM.  Parmentier  and  Deyeux,  who  have  provided 
the  history  and  tables  of  the  mineral  waters. 

From  this  voluminous  mass  of  matter,  valuable  in  its  subject, 
and  often  valuable  from  the  mode  of  treating  it,  we  can  only 
select  detached  passages  as  specimens  of  the  general  merit  of 
the  work,  or  as  affording  notices  of  peculiar  curiosity  or  enter- 
tainment, and  offer  such  casual  observations  upon  them  as  the 
recollection  of  the  moment,  or  other  documents  immediately  at 
hand,  may  suggest.  From  the  chapter  on  the  population  of 
France  we  shall  copy  the  following  statements,  which  comprise 
the  number  of  inhabitants  both  in  its  old  and  its  present  form 
of  government. 

'  To  the  period  in  which  M.  Necker  determined  uncertain- 
ties by  investigationsj  of  which  he  published  the  results,  th^re 
was  much  variation  in  the  estimates  of  the  population  of 
ancient  France. 

*  Mirabeau  the  father,  in  1754,  calculated  the  population  of 
France  at  18,000,107  souls  ;  the  abbe  D'Expilly,  in  1772,  rated 
it  at  22,014,357  ;  the  celebrated  Buffon  fixed  it,  at  the  same 
epoch,  at  21,672,777 -,  M.  Necker's  estimation,  in  1785,  ad- 
vanced it  to  24,676,000;  in  1789  M.  Bouvallet-Desbrosses 
calculated  it  at  27,957,267  ;  finally,  in  1791,  the  committee  of 
division  of  the  constituent  assembly  valued  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, at  28,000,896 ;  but  a  second  attempt,  at  the  command 
of  the  same  assembly,  reduced  it  to  26,363,074. 

*  The  bureau  of  Cadastre,  whose  result  was  published  by  M. 
Prony,  extended,  in  the  year  6,  the  actual  population  of  France, 
including  Corsica,  to  31,123,218,  viz, 

26,048,254  Inhabitants  on  the  domain  of  ancient  France. 
3,5 1 1,055  I^itto  by  the  re-union  of  the  province  of  Avignon, 
of  Savoy,  of  the  county  of  Nice,  of  Porentruy, 
of  the  hitherto  named  Low  Countries,  and  of  the 
territory  of  Genoa. 
1,563,909  Ditto  by  the  re-union  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle. 


31,123,218  Total  of  inhabitants. 
*  M,  Depere  in  his  report  recited  Brumaire  7,  year  7,  to  the 
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council  of  five  hundred,  estimated  it  at  33,501,694  inhabitants 
of  every  age  and  sex,  to  wit, 

28,8 10,694  Inhabitants  on  the  territory  of  ancient  France. 
3,094,000  Ditto  by  the  re- union  of  the  heretofore  named  Low 
Countries,  of  Savoy,  of  the  county  of  Nice,  of 
Porentruy,  and  the  province  of  Avignon. 
33,000  Ditto  by  the  re-union  of  the  territory  of  Geneva. 
1,564,000  Ditto  by  the  re-union  of  the  departments  situate  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 


33,501,694  Total  of  inhabitants. 


*  The  return  of  the  statements  transmitted  in  the  years  9 
and  10  to  the  ministers  of  justice  and  the  interior,  by  the  pre- 
fects, upon  which  was  founded  the  labour  of  reducing  the  jus- 
tices of  peace,  and  fixing  the  number  of  members  for  the  elec- 
toral colleges  of  the  arondissments,  and  the  departments,  in 
determining  the  contingents  to  nominate  by  each  cantonat  as- 
sembly in  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  electoral  colleges 
allotted  to  each  arondissment,  and  department,  after  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  resolutions  of  the  organic  scnatus-consultum  of 
Thermidor  16,  year  10  (August  4,  1802).  This  return  gives  a 
general  population  of  33,111,962  individuals  of  every  age  and 
sex.  But  this  population  has  since  been  augmented  by 
1,864,351  individuals,  in  consequence  of  the  re-union  of  Pied- 
mont and  the  island  of  Elba,  accomplished  by  organic  senatus- 
consulta  of  the  Sth  and  24th  Fructidor^  year  10  (August  26,  and 
S-eptember,ii,  1802),  which  number  raises  the  general  total  to 

34j97<5>3I3  souls. 

'  It  is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  there  is  some  diffe- 
rence betv/een  this  total  and  the  real  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  France  j  but  it  is  the  best  established  of  any  we  possess  at 
the  present  moment.  It  would  be  easy  to  rectify  it  by  the  in- 
genious tables  of  the  change  of  population  which  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  M.  Duquesnoy,  chief  of  the  statistic  bureau,  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior  j  and  which  the  prefects  are  bound  to 
fill  tip,  and  transmit  to  the  minister  every  three  months.* 

"We  do  not  think  tills  aggregate  very  inconsistent  with  the 
real  fact 3  if  any  thing,  it  over-rates  the  number  by  a  few  thou- 
sands, in  consequence  of  allowing  too  large  a  population  to  the 
U'lited  countries.  The  political  ^Xxtnph.  of  France,  however, 
is  by  no  means  limited  within  the  bounds  of  its  territorial ;  for 
such  is  its  controul  over  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  the  Italian 
republic,  that  these  countries  may  almost  be  regarded  as  contri- 
buting to  its  general  integrity  ;  without  noticing  the  indirect  in- 
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fliicnce  which  it  possesses  over  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  majority  of  the  German  states.  The  power  hence  acquired 
is,  indeed,  colossal,  and  nothing  but  the  total  destruction  of  its 
marine,  during  the  course  of  the  last  war,  prevents  it  from  being 
more  than  a  match  for  our  own  country.  This  is  a  loss  which, 
with  all  the  resources  of  industry,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
peace  to  enable  its  resources  to  be  carried  into  eifect,  it  can 
never  hope  to  recover  for  at  least  half  a  century;  of  course 
never  during  the  lifetime  of  its  present  ambitious  ruler.  And 
it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  surprise  of  future  generations  when 
they  behold  this  gigantic  power,  headed  by  the  most  turbulent 
and  enterprising  warrior  of  the  age,  pent  up  "on  every  side  by  the 
floating  batteries  of  a  people  destitute  (perhaps)  of  all  conti- 
nental connections,  and  containing  not  more  than  a  third  part 
of  the  aggregate  of  its  inhabitants,  bursting  with  threats  which 
it  dares  not  execute,  and  projecting  plans  of  invasion,  while  the 
fleets  it  possesses  are  blocked  up  in  its  own  ports,  and  not  a 
gun-boat  or  skiff  can  navigate  its  coasts  in  safety. 

The  following  extract  gives  us  the  most  accurately  presumed 
statement  of  the  different  classes  of  society  in  France,  with  re- 
spect to 'the  proportions  they,  reciprocally  bear  to  the  above 
general  aggregate. 

*  The  econon»ists  busily  applied  themselves  to  calcubtions 
which  ought  to  afford  us  results  upon  this  important  subject ; 
but  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  government  ever  particularly 
interfered  in  it,  although  it  might  be  rendered  a  concern  of 
very  great  utility. 

'  We  find,  nevertheless,  in  a  statement  drawn  up  by  tlie 
committee  of  division  of  the  constituent  assembly,  that  it  cal- 
culated that  the  population  of  26  363,074  inhabitants  wasdivided 
into  the  following  two  classes : 

*  20,593,530  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  5,769,470  in- 
habitants of  cities ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  basis  on 
which  this  estimation  rests.  M.  Bouvalles-Desbrosses,  in  his 
work  on  the  Resources  and  Wealth  of  France,  carries  the  popu- 
lation to  27,957,267  inhabitants,  of  whom  he  allots  20,645,335 
to  the  country,  and  7,311,832  to  the  cities. 

*  By  the  first  calculation  of  the  committee  of  division  of  the 
constituent  assembly,  we  have  nearly  a  half-third  less  than  a 
third  of  the  entire  population  assigned  to  the  cities  *,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  city  population  is  to  that  of  the  country  population 
as  I  to  3^. 

'  By  following  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Resources 
and  Vv^calth  of  France,  we  possess  six-sevenths  less  than  a 
half  of  the  entire  population  for  the  cities,  and  the  rest  for  the 
country ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  city  population  is  as  that  to 
the  country  as  i  to  2|. 

*  The   sagacious    Lavoisier    distributes,    in   the   following 
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manner,  the  population  of  France   into   different  classes   of 
society : 

**  Population  of  cities  and  large  towns  (in  which 
number  are  not  included  the  cultivators  of 
land,  who  may  reside  in  such  town  and  cities)      8j00o,ooo 

*^  Workmen,  husbandmen,  servants,  poultry- 
feeders,  &c.  shepherds,  men,  women,  and 
children  inclusive  _  -  -  6,000,000 

**  Day  labourers  employed  in  threshing  during 
the  winter,  and  in  mowing  and- reaping  during 
the  summer;  hedgers  and  ditchers,  builders, 
and  others  (including  their  families)  living 
at  the  charge  of  agriculture  -  -  4,000,000 

"  Vintagers  and  their  families  -  -  1,750,000 

"  Bailiffs  of  vintagers,  and  proprietors  of  vine- 
yards -  -  -  -  800,000 

**  Shopkeepers,  publicans,  higlers,  farriers,  sad- 
lers,  wheelwrights,  living  at  the  charge  of 
agriculture,  men,  women,  and  children  1,800,000 

*'  Small  proprietors  living  principally  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  estates  -  -  450,000 

**  Sailors,  day  labourers  of  every  kind  employed 
in  country  manufactories,  quarry- men,  miners, 
posthouse-keepers,  carriers,  nobles,  ecclesias- 
tics, and  their  domestics,  residing  in  the  coun- 
try -  -  -  _  1,950,000 

**  French  army  -  -  -  250,^00 


*  Total  according  to  M.  Lavoisier's  estimation       25,000,000 

•  It  results  from  this  sketch  of  M.  Lavoisier,  that  the  classi- 
fication of  the  city  population  must  be  to  that  of  the  coun- 
try, including  all  those  who,  though  residing  in  cities,  are  con- 
cerned in  agriculture,  as  8  is  to  1 7,  or  as  i  to  rather  more  than 

The  basis  on  which  this  calculation  of  M.  Lavoisier  reposes 
we  know  not  *,  it  is  not  even  glanced  at  in  the  work  before  us; 
but,  admitting  it  to  be  true,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  any  ma- 
terial difference  has  taken  place  since  its  date,  excepting  in  the 
amount  of  the  French  army,  which  has  been  so  much  aug- 
mented that  its  increase  ought  not  to  have  remained  unnoticed. 
Admitting  this  as  a  fact,  it  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  France  and 
of  our  own  country.  With  us  all  are  concentrated  either  into 
cities  or  towns  of  nearly  equal  magnitude  ;  and  hence,  while  in 
France  the  inhabitants  of  this  description  do  not  reach  a  third  of 
the  whole  population,  with  ourselves  they  considerably  exceed 
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one  half;  and  that  while  our  entire  population  does  not  reach  a 
third,  our  manufacturers  double,  and  our  sailors  treble,  those  of 
the  French  territories.  In  our  army,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  regular  troops,  we  are  considerably  below  the 
proportion  of  number  to  number  ;  but  the  militia,  sea-fencibles, 
and  volunteers,  far  more  than  counterbalance  the  deiicit  as  a 
defensive  force,  though  we  are  still  incapable  of  offensive  opera- 
tions upon  any  grand  scale,  and  with  any  common  portion  of  pru- 
dence. It  is  even  questionable,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess with  which  it  was  ultimately  crowned,  whether  our  late  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt  be  justifiable  upon  this  last  point  ?  It  is  not 
generally  known,  that  diminutive  as  v/as  the  number  that  com- 
posed it  in  comparison  with  the  French  army  in  possession  of 
Egypt,  this  expedition  alone,  though  not  extending  to  20,000 
troops,  so  far  emptied  the  island  of  its  standard  army,  that  there 
were  not  enough  left  behind  to  man  tlie  different  fortresses ; 
which,  in  case  of  invasion,  must  of  course  have  been  entrusted 
to  the  militia.  Had  the  prospect  of  an  invasion  at  that  period 
been  as  near  and  as  visible  as  it  was  a  few  months  ago,  no  mi- 
nister would  have  dared  to  think  of  sparing  a  man,  in  spite  of 
the  triumphant  aspect  of  our  fleet.  The  expedition,  however, 
fortunately  for  us,  was  adventured  upon,  notwithstanding  the 
double  imprudence  of  leaving  our  own  coasts  insufliciently 
guarded  against  a  sudden  descent,  and  of  opposing  it,  through 
an  unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  amount  of  the  hostile  army, 
to  an  enemy  that  very  considerably  surpassed  it  In  point  of 
number,  and  which  was  completely  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  termination  of  this  successful  adventure,  while  it 
immortahzes  the  spirit,  bravery,  and  military  science  of  the 
British  army,  will  never  reflect  credit  upon  the  sagacity  of  its 
projectors. 

From  the  population  of  the  country  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  our  authors  proceed  to  its  mineralogical  productions,  which 
are  divided  into  sik  classes,  ist.  Mineral  substances  yielding 
to  metals,  whether  pure  or  combined  with  other  principles  than 
an  acid :  2d.  Metallic,  terrene,  and  alkaline  salts :  3d.  Mineral 
acids  :  4th.  Mineral  combustibles :  5th.  Earths  and  sands  em- 
ployed in  various  fabrications,  or  in  agriculture:  6th.  Stony 
matters  appropriated  to  diflFerent  uses  in  the  arts.  Upon  this 
subject  we  expected  a  more  scIentiBc  classification,  and  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of  modern  geognosy. 
The  German  chemists  appear  to  have  been  seldom  dipped  into, 
and  hence  the  simplifying  system  of  Werner,  the  accurate  re- 
searches of  Hauy,  remain  unnoticed  in  the  present  work,  which 
seldom  exhibits  a  research  beyond  the  labours  of  Lavoisier, 
Beau  me,  and  Pavmentlcr. 

From  the  article  on  tanning,  it  does  not  appear  that  IM.  Se- 
guin's  method  has  been  so  generally  foilcwed  a6  many  foreign- 
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ers  are  apt  to  conceive  :  it  is  here  enumerated  among  the  modes 
employed  by  dilFerent  tanners,  but  by  no  means  with  any 
marked  preference,  or  with  an  intimation  of  extensive  adoption. 
It  facilitates,  as  we  know  from  actual  experience,  the  conversion 
of  the  hide  into  leather,  but  the  leather  is  by  no  means  so  dura- 
ble as  when  obtained  by  other  processes.  Many  of  the  first 
tanners  of  our  own  country,  who  have  visited  France  for  the 
express  purpose  of  becoming  acquainted  with  M.  Seguin's  plan, 
and  have  carefully  practised  it  after  their  return  home,  have 
since  laid  it  entirely  aside,  and  resumed  their  former  process. 
*lhey  have  been  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  weakness  of  the 
ooze,  and  the  impermanency  of  the  leather. 

It  is  to  its  institutions  for  public  instruction  that  France  has 
chiefly  to  look  for  its  future  celebrity.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  rcvolutlcn,  every  polite  art  and  science  seemed  to  be 
threatened  with  as  utter  a  destruction  as  its  monarchical  go- 
vernment i  churches,  museums,  palaces,  and  chateaux,  were 
pillaged  of  every  thing  valuabk,  upon  which  the  worse  than 
Vandal  mob  could  lay  its  sacrilegious  hands :  statues  were 
tumbled  into  the  dust,  monuments  subverted,  tombs  torn  open, 
p.untings  rent  to  pieces.  The  barbarian  government  itself,  how- 
ever, soon  became  sensible  of  the  profane  outrages  to  which  it 
had  given  encouragement,  prohibited  all  fiuther  rapine, appointed 
OiTiccrs  to  collect  together  the  mangled  and  mutilated  remains  of 
its  own  ferocity  whenever  they  could  be  found,  and  public 
buildings  to  which  they  should  be  conveyed.  Bonaparte  was 
at  this  time  triumphing  in  Italy  j  and,  after  having  robbed  it  of 
all  its  coxnvertible  wealth,  like  another  Scipio  or  Marcellus  de- 
manded, as  trophies  for  his  country,  the  most  valuable  monu- 
inents  of  genius,  taste,  and  erudition,  which  Italy  had  to  boast 
of.  The  French  nation  were  enraptured  with  the  rich  and  un- 
expected treasure  they  thus  possessed  j  a  new  sense  of  elegance, 
and  a  new  love  of  letters,  seemed  to  awaken  throughout  the 
country;  and,  as  though  to  atone  for  the  injuries  it  had 
committed,  the  government  immediately  apphed  itself,  and 
seemed  to  strain  every  effort  to  advance  the  dominion  of  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature.  Hence,  independently  of  a  prytane- 
iim,'  or  general  school  for  education,  .both  civil  and  military, 
with  its  six  dependent  and  provincial  colleges,  the  government 
has  progressively  in^-^tituted  a  college  of  France y  as  it  is  called,  or 
Lyceum  for  bringing  different  studies  to  perfection  ;  a  school 
ior  natural  history  ;  various  schools  for  medicine  and  veterinary 
iiu'-gtry  \  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  ;  a 
s.-t-'ciai  school  for  the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages ;  a  school 
for  the  study  of  archseology  ;  one  for  that  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  ;  a  conservatory  for  music  j  another  for 
arts  and  trades ;  various  schools  for  public  services,  as  the  po- 
lytechnic school,  those  of  land,  and  sea-artillery,  of  xoads  and 
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bridges,  of  the  civil  and  naval  construction  of  vessels  and  ma- 
rine battlements,  of  mines,  and  of  geographic  engineers.  Its 
conservatory  establishments  of  science  consist  of  libraries,  bo- 
tanic gardens,  museums  of  natural  history,  a  board  of  longitude 
and  observations.  To  the  polite  arts  are  allotted  museums  for 
painting,  sculpture,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  theatres.  Inde- 
pendently of  which,  we  meet  with  almost  an  infinity  of 
scientific  and  Hterary  societies  •,  of  which  the  National  Institute 
takes  the  lead,  as  well  in  mass  of  general  intelligence,  as  in  ex- 
tent and  official  pre-eminence.  Our  author  enters  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  its  origin,  constitution,  and  multifarious  ob- 
jects ;  but  with  these  our  readers  are  already  sutficiently  ac- 
quainted from  previous  labours  of  our  own.  We  shall  only, 
therefore,  copy  the  following  short  paragraph  : 

*  The  government  protects  it  with  predilection..  Every  mem- 
ber receives  a  salary,  payable  out  of  the  public  treasury.  Thi« 
salary  for  those  in  advanced  life,  and  who  regularly  attend  its 
sittings,  is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  franks,  bur  never  ex- 
ceeds the  latter  sum.  The  establishment  of  this  in^titation  was 
one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  celebrated  national  convention.  It 
should  seem  that  it  was  desirous,  by  ro  useful  a  foundation,  to 
atcne  for  tlie  too  long  errors  of  its  bloody  administration.' 

To  this  history  of  the  National  Institute  succeeds  a  catalogue 
and  character  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  the  country  in  the 
diflerent  ramifications  of  letters,  sciences,  and  arts:,  and  here 
every  one,  whose  name  has  the  honour  of  appearing  in  the  list, 
meets,  as  may  well  be  expected,  with  a  due  portion  of  eulogy. 
We  have,  in  reality,  no  fair  discrimination  of  t  dents  ♦,  the  state- 
ment is  drawn  up  with  a  manifest  fear  of  ottendi'ig  by  the  ex- 
position of  defect ;  and  we  have  hence  merit,  ana  nothing  but 
merit.  The  authors  of  the  work  before  us  have  nor,  of  course, 
neglected  either  to  introduce  their  own  names,  6r  to  give  a 
complimentary  account  of  themselves.  We  can  by  no  means 
approve  of  this  part  of  the  Statistic  History;  and. as  it  might 
have  been  imprudent,  if  not  dangerous,  to  have  criticised  with 
impartiality,  it  would  have  been  far  v/iscr  to  have  omitted  it  al- 
together, or  to  have  offered  a  catalogue  of  names  alone,  without 
any  appreciation  of  character  whatever.  Laharpe,  and  several 
others  of  these  living  ornaments  of  their  country,  are  already 
deady  and  must  have  been  so  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  work ;  which,  in  several  other  instances  a.s  wjII  as  the  pre- 
sent, evinces  a  want  of  correct  superintendance  during  its  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  The  arcanum,  translated  by  M.  Anque- 
til  Duperron,  from  one  of  the  Hindu  vedas,  and  which  he 
himself  denominates  Oupnekhati  is  here  carelessly  spelt  Oupen- 
ack,  Upatnshady  however,  as  it  was  written  by  our  own  coun- 
tryman sir  William  Jones,  would  have  been  a  more  correct  way 
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of  rendering  it  than  even  the  former  of  the  two.  The  trans- 
lator's character,  which  is  short,  is  thus  given :  *  Anquetil 
Duperron,  former  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions, 
profoundly  versed  in  Indian  literature.  He  has  just  pubHshed  the 
Iran  lation  of  a  very  ancient  and  curious  book  (Oupenack)y  the 
manuscript  of  which  was  given  him  during  his  travels  in  India.' 
The  precise  degree  of  profundity  to  which  M.  Anquetil  is 
\ersed  in  Indian  lirerature,  a  term  too  general  to  mean  any  thing 
definite,  we  pretend  not  to  know  ;  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  he  is  not  so  profoundly  versed  as  he  pretends  to  be  himself. 
His  translation  of  the  Upanishad,  lately  published,  is  given  in 
Latin  with  Greek  articles,  from  a  Persian  version,  translated  by 
order  of  Dara  Shecuh,  eldest  ?on  of  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  fidelity  of  this 
version  of  a  version.  But  M.  Anquetil  has  long  pretended  to  a 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit^  the  original  tongue  in  which  the  book 
was  composed ;  and,  in  the  introduction  to  his  work,  modestly 
tells  u>,  that  in  his  version  he  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  this  language.  If  thus  acquainted  with  Sanscrit,  why  did 
he  not  boldly  translate  from  the  original  Sanscrit  itself,  v/ithout 
the  intervention  of  a  middle  tongue  ?  In  the  controversy  be- 
tween this  gentleman  and  sir  William  Jones,  we  well  remember 
that  the  latter  clearly  convicted  him  of  being  totally  ignorant  of 
Sanscrit  at  that  time,  notwithsianding  he  then  advanced  the 
same  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  it  as  at  present ;  and  his  own 
Latin  version  of  the  Upanishad  or  Oupnekhat,  affords  various 
proofs,  upon  an  attentive  perusal,  that  he  knows  no  more  of 
Sanscrit  jioWi  than  he  did  formerly.  When  nothing  but  praise 
is  to  be  bestowed,  it  should  be  bestowed  at  least  with  delicacy, 
and  evince  some  acquaintance  in  the  panegyrist  with  the  subject 
of  his  eulogy. 

Among  the  poets  of  tlie  present  day,  Delille  is  justly  regarded 
as  entitled  to  be  noticed  first.  Some  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
that  restraint  under  which  we  have  already  observed  that  the 
present  writers  labour,  as  well  as  of  their  regard  for  religion  of 
every  kind,  from  the  following  character  of  M.Parny: 

*  His  poem  on  the  War  of  the  Gods*,  has  procured  him  many 
adm.irers  and  many  enemies.  I'his  great  work,  in  which  we 
cannot  but  remark  its  delicious  episodes  and  bewitching  spirit, 
but  whose  obscenities  it  is  to  be  wished  were  retrenchedy  ap- 
peared under  circumstances  little  favourable  to  its  success.  We 
were  endeavouring  to  re-establish  a  religion  which  the  poem  ri- 
dicules. The  work  was  blamed  j  but  every  body  read  the 
work.* 

Such  is  the  softened  and  palliated  character,  presented  in  the 

*  See  our  last  Appendix,  page  503. 
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history  before  us,  of  the  most  blasphemous,  the  most  libidinous, 
the  most  obscene  poem  that  perhaps  was  ever  penned  j  in 
which  awfu{  reahties  are  blended  with  perposterous  fables,  and 
the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  amalgamated, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  ridicule,  with  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus, 
Vulcan,  and  the  whole  host  of  deities  that  flourish  in  the  hea- 
then mythology  !  !  Our  authors  justly  observe,  that  this  poem 
was  intended  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  Christian  religion,  at 
the  moment  when  there  was  a  chance  of  its  re-obtaining  a  tri- 
umph over  the  demons  of  atheism  and  infidelity  ;  and  the  only 
censure  they  venture  to  hint  respecting  it,  is,  that  it  were  '  to 
be  wished  that  its  obscenities  were  a  little  modified  ox  retrenched  ' 
— oil  vGudrait  retrancher  les  ohcenites.  It  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  in  the  list  which  is  here  offered  us  of  musical  artists,  wc 
do  not  meet  with  the  name  of  a  single  Frenchman  among  the 
composers ;  who  are  restricted  to  Pleyel,  Steibelt,  and  Adam, 
and  with  that  alone  of  Levasseur  among  the  performers  ;  the 
rest  who  are  individuated  being  Kreutzer,  Rode,  Blasius,  Bru- 
nl,  the  powers  of  all  of  whom  are  confined  to  the  violin, 
Viotti,  it  seems,  has  quitted  the  French  territories. 

This  history  of  the  present  state  of  the  science  and  literature 
of  France  terminates  with  a  variety  of  general  observations;  in 
the  course  of  which  we  are  told,  in  the  usual  strain  of  riostra- 
iism  exhibited  through  the  entire  work,  that  *  much  indeed  is  re^ 
quisite  to  authorise  any  writer  to  adopt  an  irregular  construction, 
or  to  give  contortions  to  the  national  style.  The  most  illus- 
trious writer  dares  not  hazard  such  an  attempt  with  impunity ; 
the  minutest  faults  which  escape  him,  are  immediately  appealed 
against.  When  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands  nt^w  and  un- 
usual expressions,  they  undergo  a  rigid  examination  before  their 
admission,  and  are  never  incorporated  into  the  language  except- 
ing by  the  severest  laws  of  the  strictest  analogy.'  Those  who 
have  attentively  noticed  the  turgid  fanfaronade,  the  stiff,  dis- 
joirrted  inversions,  the  barbarous  and  unharmonising  terms 
which  have  crept  into  most  of  the  Parisian  publications  since 
the  revolution,  and  which  have  nearly  produced  a  nevv  style  and 
a  new  nomenclature,  cannot  be  surprised  to  learn  that  our  au- 
thors almost  immediately  afterwards  observe,  that  '  Racine, 
Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  will  ever  have  more  readers  thau 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Klopstock.' 

(1^0  be  continued,) 


Art.  II. — Annales  de  Chymie,  (Continued from  Vol.11,  p.  524.^ 
Annals  of  Chemistry.     No.  139 — 141  inclusive. 
"WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  forty- seventh  volume  of  this  ex- 
cellent work ;  aad  the  first  article  which  we  fiud,  is  entitled 
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*  Philosophical  Enquiries  on  this-  Question, — What  is  the  In- 
fluencc  of  Oxidation  on  the  Electricity  manifested  by  the  Vol- 
taic File?  By  M.  Biot.' — It  is  well  known,  that  the  metallic 
plates  which  compose  t^ie  pile,  are  oxidated  in  the  process  ;  and 
k  is  douhlful,  whether  this  oxi.latlon,  is  essential  to  the  ope- 
ration. Hired  questions  have,  on  this  subject,  been  proposed  : 
the  first  is,  *  Does  the  electricity,  manifested  by  the  pile,  de- 
pend wholly  on  the  oxidation  of  the  metals,  or,  in  general,  on 
the  oxidable  substances  of  which  the  apparatus  is  composed? 
Or,  secondly,  does  this  electricity  depend  wholly  on  the  contact 
of  heterogeneous  metals,  or  the  substances  employed  instead  of 
them,  modified  by  their  conducting  power?  Or,  thirdly,  does 
this  electricity  depend,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  contact  of  the 
substances,  and  the  oxidation  they  experience*,  and,  in  this 
case,  can  the  ratio  of  the  two  causes  be  appreciated?'  These 
tjuestions  are  examined  at  some  length.  The  oxidation  of  the 
metals  is  found  to  have  a  very  inconsiderable  effect.  In  examin- 
ing the  two  other  questions,  our  author  seems  to  have  shown,  in 
general^  that  the  chemical  changes  produce  a  very  small  charge 
cf  electricity.  The  charges  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  interposed  liquids,  with  respect  to  their  conduct- 
ing pov/ers,  and  their  peculiar  action  on  the  electricity  of  the 
metals,  by  contact  alone,  and  on  the  varieties  in  the  construction 
of  the  pile  in  both  views.'  The  author  proposes  to  continue  the 
subject  by  an  exact  determination  of  the  conducting  powers  of 
diiTerent  fluids,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  the  power  of  dif- 
ferent plates  employed  in  the  Voltaic  pile. 

'  A  Memoir  on  the  reciprocal  Action  of  several  volatile  Oils 
•with  some  Saline  Substances.  By  M.  Margueron.' — This  au- 
thor published,  in  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Annals,  some 
observations  respecting  the  action  of  cold  on  different  volatile 
oils,  and  an  examination  of  the  concretions  found  in  several  of 
these.  The  present  memoir  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  in- 
quiries, conducted  by  a  series  of  judicious  experiments.  We 
«hall  collect  the  general  results,  for  we  cannot  follow  them 
minutely. 

M.  Margueron  found,  by  his  trials,  that  the  oils  of  thyme, 
rosemary,  lavender,  sage,  and  lemons,  experience  no  alteration 
even  by  a  continued  mixture  with  solutions  of  acetite  of  lead 
and  of  alumj  that  the  pils  of  the  vulnerary  plants,  with  a  solution 
of  calcareous  sea  salt,  lose  their  yellow  colour  and  become 
whiter ;  that  a  solution  of  super-oxygenated  muriat  of  potash, 
produces  no  change  on  the  oils  of  thyme,  lavender,  peppermint, 
lemons,-  and  cloves  j  that  lime  water  destroys,  in  part,  the  co- 
lour of  the  oil  of  rosemary  j  that  the  nitrat  of  mercury  is  de- 
composed in  the  oil  of  rosemary,  v/hose  colour  it  greatly 
heightens  *,  that  corrosive  sublimate,  and  its  solution  in  distilled 
water,  is  partly  decomposed  and  changed  to  calomel  in  the  oils 
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of  lemons,  chervil,  hyssop,  lavender,  rosemary,  and  peppermint, 
whose  colour  and  consistence  are  augmented  at  the  same  time; 
that  calomel  and  cinnabar  do  not  aitect,  and  are  not  affected  by, 
the  oils  of  lavender  and  rosetnary,  tlu>Ligh  turbirh  mineral  is 
partly  decomposed  in  the  latter ;  that  red  precipitate  is  in  part 
converted  into  a  grey  oxide  in  oil  of  lavender,  without  produc- 
ing any  change  in  the  oil ;  that  the  caustic  muriat  of  antimony 
is  decomposed  in  oil  of  rosemary,  which  is  coloured  and  thick- 
ened by  it,  while  a  part  of  the  muriat  loses  its  acid,  ami  is  ap- 
parently changed  into  the  silver  flowers  of  antimony  ;  that  an 
oleo-saccharum  is  a  more  or  less  perfect  combination  accordinji; 
to  the  oil  employed ;  and  that  volatile  oils,  agitated  in  distillei 
water,  produce  no  heat  except  when  previously  combined  witli 
spirit  of  wine. 

'  Analysis  of  Ambcrgrease.  By  M.  Bouillon  ie  Grange.* — 
The  ambergrease  is  known  to  be  a  concretion  (probably  a  mor- 
bid one)  in  the  intestines  of  the  physeter  macrocephalus  -,  the 
whale,  which  produces  the  fatty  wax  or  spermaceti.  A  good 
history  of  this  substance  is  added ;  and,  as  they  will  not  long 
xletain  us,  we  may  copy  its  sensible  characters,  as  the  distinction 
of  the  genuine  drug  may  be,  to  some  of  our  readers,  an  object 
of  importance. 

*  It  is  of  an  ashey,  grey  colour,  streaked  internally  with  some 
yellow  lines,  of  a  sweet  pleasant  smell,  softening  underthe  fingers. 
When  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  it  acquires  a  deeper  colour; 
bruised  in  a  glass  mortar,  it  agglutinates  and  hangs  to  the 
pestle.  The  taste  is  faint  and  almost  insipid,  resembling  wax 
when  bitten  :  its  specific  gravity  about  84(5.' 

On  a  chemical  examination,  it  is  found  to  be  combustible  and 
wholly  volatile:  distilled  alone,  it  gives  out  a  fluid  slightly  acid, 
an  oil  partly  soluble  in  alcohol,  with  an  empyreumatic  i^mell ; 
by  sublimation,  it  exhales  benzoic  acid.  Water  has  no  action 
on  it,  but  the  nitric  acid  separates  a  resinous  substance,  mixed 
with  fatty  wax  (adipo-cire,  or  sperma-ceti).  Concentrated,  sul- 
phuric, nitric,  and  oxygenated  muriatic  acids,  reduce  it  to  a 
coal,  without  dissolving  it.  With  alkalis,  it  forms  a  soapy  com- 
pound ;  but  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  ether  and  alcohol,  it  i$ 
completely  dissolved  :  its  constituent  parts,  separated  by  alco- 
hol, appear  to  be  in  3.820  gramme'-j  2.016  of  fatty  wax,  1.167 
of  resin,  0.425  of  benzoic  acid,  and  0.212  of  a  coaly  matter. 

'  An  Examination  of  a  native  Carbonate  of  Magnesia.  By 
M.  Guyton.' — Magnesia  is  found  in  many  fossil^ ;  but,  in 
very  few  is  its  proportion  considerable.  Native  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  still  more  rare,  not  only  when  pure,  but  even  as  a 
predominant  principle,  or  in  a  considerable  proportion.  The 
principal  species  hitherto  known,  are  the  magnesian  carbonate 
of  lime   from   the   lyrolj    the   hard  tremoiite  described   by 
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Klapvoth  5  snd  the  spuma  maris.  Even  in  these,  however,  the 
lime  is  predominant.  The  present  fossil,  found  at  Castella 
Monte,  at  a  Uttle  distance  from  Turin,  where  it  forms  a  thick  and 
extensive  stratum,  is  considered  as  a  very  fine  clay.  The  mag- 
ne.^ian  earth  and  carbonic  acid,  form  0.72  of  the  whole  •,  but,  if 
we  estimate  from  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid,  united  with 
the  earth  on  the  artificial  magnesia,  some  part  of  the  latter  is  in 
a  separate  state.  The  fossil  contains  also  0.14  of  flint,  and 
0.12  of  water.  M.  Brochant  has,  indeed,  described  a  purer 
species,  without  any  addition ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
accidental  combination,  as  it  forms  no  extensive  stratum. 

*  Observations  on  several  Pharmaceutical  Preparations.  By 
M.  Steinacher,  Apothecary  at  Paris.  The  Abstract  by  M. 
Parmentier.* — The  first  subject  recalls  some  of  the  ideas  of 
former  ages,  as  it  relates  to  a  preparation  now  almost  unknown; 
we  mean  the  unguentum  nutritum,  so  called  by  Lemery,  we 
believe  its  inventor,  who  gave  it  this  appellation  since  the  in- 
gredients are  tJiiis  nourished  together  till  they  acquire  a  bodyy 
w4iich  neither  had  separately.  In  this  case,  the  acetite  of  lead 
unites  with  the  oil,  and  it  may  be  made  to  become  also  an  in* 
termede  between  oil  and  water.  In  some  old  Pharmacopeias, 
water  is  added  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  the  inventor, 
it  has  been  called  unguentum  nutritum  iine  corpore  ;  meaning, 
without  the  intermedium  of  mucilage.  The  chemical  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  union  depends,  is  not,  we  suspect,  known. 
M.  Steinacher  'upposes,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  introduction  of 
the  carbonic  acid  which  changes  the  Htharge  into  a  white  car- 
bonate and  thickens  the  oil,  an  effect,  which  M.  Pelletier  has 
j^hown  that  it  has  on  soap.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
source  of  this  acid  in  a  sufncient  proportion  for  the  purpose, 
since  no  decomposition  takes  place.  It  is  supposed  to  be  essen- 
tial to  add  the  oil  and  the  acid  to  the  litharge  by  degrees,  some- 
times joining  a  portion  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other. 
Lemery's  proportions  are,  eight  ounces  of  the  sharpest  vinegar, 
and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  olive  oil,  to  half  a  pound  of  finely  pow- 
dered litharge.  In  the  Codex  (the  Dispensatory  of  Paris,  contain- 
ing the  form  which  our  author  seems  to  prefer),  the  propor- 
tions are  not  very  different.  One  pound  and  two  ounces  of  oil 
of  roses,  and  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  are  added  to  six  ounces  of 
litharge.  Lemery  has,  however,  told  us,  that  equal  parts  of 
vinegar  of  lead  and  oil  of  roses,  will  make  a  good  nutritum, 
which  he  calls  butter  of  lead.  A.  distinguished  surgeon  of  our 
own  country  prepares  it  by  adding  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  and  as 
much  cream,  to  an  ounce  oF  Goulard's  solution  ;  adding,  rf 
wanted  of  a  greater  consistence,  a  little  spermaceti  ointment. 
This  is  a  very  elegant  and  efficacious  formula,  and  superior  tQ 
that  of  the  Codex  ;  for  it  is  not  only  mixed  more  readily,  but  it 
is  not  so  easily  decomposed.    Our  author  tlunks  the  labourmay 
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bs  shortened,  by  employing  the  thickened  oil  of  olives^  accord^, 
ing  to  the  advice  of  Baume.  At  about  15'-"  or  t6^  (about  68''  of 
Fahrenheit),  when  all  fermentation  commences,  a  portionof  car- 
bonic acid  is  separated,  and  about  0.09  of  the  oxide  becomes  of 
a  yellow  colour :  the  pure  white  is  only  preserved  by  a  tempe-^ 
rature  of, about  10'^  ['^S''^')'  ^^  ^^^  \:itQ\\  proposed  to  add 
hog's  lard,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  preparation ;  but  this 
lessens  its  bulk  and  lightness.  In  Germany  there  are  many 
different  forms  of  the  nutritum  :  one  of  these  is  composed  of 
vinegar  of  litharge,  and. half  the  weight  of  oil  of  roses,  which 
forms  an  ointment  of  the  whiteness  of  wax,  and  the  consistence 
of  a  liniment.  Another  form,  is,  vinegar  of  litharge,  with  one 
half  more  of  olive  oil,  which  gives  a  whitish  ointment  of  a  mo- 
derate consistence.  It  is  made  also  with  an  ounce  of.  oil  of 
olives,  as  mi\ch  vinegar  of  litharge,  and  half  an  ounce  of  wax, 
which  forms  an  ointment  of  a  waxy  consistence.  These,  how- 
ever, the  author  tells  us,  are  only  mixtures  loosely  connected, 
while  the  combination  of  the  French  Dispensatory  is  of  a  more 
intimate  nature,  and  a  true  chemical  union.  Of  this  opinion, 
however,  he  offers  no  proof. 

The  next  subject  is  on  *  The  Ci-yStallisation  of  the  Phos- 
phoric Acid,' — It  is  well  known  that  this  acid  resembles,  in  ap- 
pearance, a  thick  oil.  Our  author,  however,  found  that  cry- 
stallisation really  took  place  after  the  acid  had  remaine<l  at  rest 
about  two  3'ears.  The  crystals  appeared  to  be  prismatic  in 
brilliant  laminse,  about  a  line  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  length; 
but  as  tliey  were  embedded  in  a  viscid  fluid,  he  could  not  ex- 
amine them  so  closely  as  to  describe  them  with  geometrical 
precision. 

The  next  article  is  on  '  The  purity  of  Phosphorus.* — 
Proust  has  informed  us,  that,  in  the  most  careful  distillation  of 
phosphorus,  some  carbon  is  united  with  if,  and  this  carbon  is 
discovered  by  burning  the  phosphorus  on  a  silver  dish,  which 
leaves  a  red  mark  that  becomes  luminous  when  heated  in  the 
dark,  and  is,  in  reality,  the  carbon  with  a  portion  of  phosplio- 
ric  acid.  Warm  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  destroys  a  part  of 
this  carbon  \  but,  when  cold,  changes  the  phosphorus  to  a  white 
oxide,  and  becomes  itself  simple  muriatic  acid.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, tiierefore,  wholly  to  deprive  the  phosphorus  of  its  carbon  5 
though  Fourcroy  has  asserted  that  no  direct  combination  be^ 
tween  phospliorus  and  carbon  is  yet  known,  it  is  probable  such 
may  exist. 

Another  article  is  on  *  The  white  Oxide  of  Phosphorus,* 
which  sublimes  on  slightly  heating  the  phosphorus,  and  is  an 
oxide  with  the  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen  it  will  admit.  It 
is  of  a  fleecy  texture,  has  some  cohesion,  and  occupies  four 
times  the  bulk  of  the  phosphorus  employed  in  the  experiment. 
Apf.  Vol.  III.  2  L' 
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It  does  not  redden  the  paper  tinged  with  tournesol,  but  it 
flames,  when  in  contact  with  combustible  bodies,  and  attracts 
humidity  from  the  air ;  thus  becoming  phosphorous  acid.  It  dif- 
fers greatly  from  the  white  oxide  of  phosphorus,  prepared  by 
the  continued  action  of  water,  or  oxygenated  muriatic  acid, 
without  heat.  The  latter  is  powdery  and  friable,  scarcely  in- 
flammable, and  attracts  no  moisture  from  the  air.  This  is 
phosphorus  at  its  maximum  of  oxygenation.  The  regular 
crystallisation  of  oil  of  roses  was  observed  in  the  distilled 
water  of  roses  j  the  surface  of  which,  after  standing  twenty- 
four  hours,  appeared  as  if  sprinkled  with  small  exaedra,  resem- 
bling the  crystals  of  snow. 

*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Toulon  to  General  Vavasseur,  In- 
spector of  the  Marine  Artillery.' — ^This  letter  relates  to  the 
singular  state  in  which  some  of  the  artillery,  sunk  when  the 
French  ships  were  burnt  at  Toulon,  have  been  lately  found. 
The  action  of  the  sea-water  had  been  partial  and  irregular,  pro- 
bably from  the  metal  not  having  been  homogeneous,  or  from 
some  parts  of  the  cannon  having  been  heated  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  rest. 

The  first  article  of  the  140th  number  is  the  ^  Abstract  of  a 
Memoir,  by  M.  Leblond,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Arnotto  Tree, 
the  Bixa  Orellana,  and  Manufacture  of  Arnotto.' — »This  abstract 
we  cannot  abridge,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  very  few. 

*  Note  on  the  new  Process  of  M.  Carbonel,  to  obtain  a 
Stone  Colour  that  dries  easily,  and  resists  the  Inclemency  of  the 
Air.'— This  relates  to  the  use  of  lime  with  milk  or  albumen,  as 
a  pigment,  without  a  single  word  of  its  rapid  destruction  of  the 
brushes.  The  singularity  of  this  short  article  is,  that  the  process 
was  described  in  a  work  of  Bonanni,  published  at  Rome  in 
1 7 16,  entitled,  *  A  Treatise  on  Varnish  commonly  styled 
Chinese.*  The  vehicle  there  directed  is  the  blood  of  a  pie; 
which,  the  author  says,  in  China,  resembles  that  of  a  calf  m 
Italy. 

*  A  new  Process  for  the  Preparation  of  the  Muriats  of  Barytes 
and  Strontian.  By  M.  Bouillon  la  Grange.' — The  muriat  of 
barytes,  to  be  wholly  deprived  of  the  calcareous  muriat,  must 
undergo  a  second  crystallisation  j  and,  after  having  decanted 
the  fluid  that  swims  on  the  crystals,  these  must  be  washed 
with  a  little  distilled  v.'atcr.  This  relates  to  the  new  process  of 
separating  the  earth  from  the  sulphat  of  barytes,  by  mems  of 
calcareous  muriat.  The  German  method  of  administering  tliii 
salt,  is,  to  dissolve  a  drachm  in  two  ounces  of  distilled  water, 
adding  half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  oranges.  From  forty  to  fifty 
drops  are  given  to  adults,  four  times  a  day.  This  dose,  it  is 
said,  may  be  augmented ;  and  it  is  recommended  in  scrofula^ 
goitres,  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  in  many  cuCaneous  complaint** 
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In  this  country  it  has  beeii  found  a  dangerous  medicine,  and 
often  inelBcaclous  from  a  solution  of  other  salts;  sometimes 
the  sal  cathart.  am  iram  being  sold  instead  of  it. 

The  improved  process  for  preparing  the  muriat  of  strontian 
consists  in  first  separating  from  the  sulphat  of  strontian  the 
oxide  of  iron  and  the  earthy  matters  by  muriatic  acid,  and  then 
employing  the  calcareous  muriat.  The  muriat  of  strontian  is 
much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  It  consequently 
crystallises  by  cold,  while  the  muriat  of  barytes  is  nearly  as 
soluble  in  one  as  in  the  other.  An  ounce  of  distilled  water  at 
the  heat  of  70  degrees,  dissolves  nine  drachms  and  fifty  grains 
of  the  muriat  of  strontian,  and  about  three  drachms  thirty-five 
grains  of  the  other  salt.  The.  sulphurated  hydrogenous  gas  that 
arises  from  the  decomposition  of  sulphat  of  barytes,  is  pecu- 
liarly deleterious  j  but  it  has  not  been  particularly  examined. 

*  A  Flint  respecting  the  Decomposition  of  the  acidulous  Tar- 
trite  of  Potash,  by  means  of  LimxC.  By  M  Vauquclin/ — It  is 
of  importance  to  attend  to  the  slightest  circumstance  in  great 
operations.  In  the  preparation  of  the  tartarous  acid  when  lim« 
was  employed,  in  Scheele's  process,  to  procure  the  alkali  in  a 
pure  state,  on  evaporating  the  fluid  for  the  last  purpose,  a  thick 
and  transparent  jeily  was  discovered.  It  appeared,  on  exami- 
nation, that  the  pure  alkali  could  retain  a  proportion  of  the  tar- 
trite  of  lime.  The  only  method  of  recovering  the  alkali  must^ 
of  course,  be  incineration  and  llxiviation. 

Mr.  Chenevix*s  *  Observations  on  the  Palladium,'  from  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  this  country,  we  shall,  as  usual, 
omit ;  and  we  must  again  observe,  for  the  information  of  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  not  have  perused  our  former  volumesi 
that  we  generally  omit  the,  account  of  books  that  may  have  oc- 
curred in  our  successive  Appendices,  or  that  are  translated  from 
our  language.  We  consequently  proceed  to  the  following 
article. 

*  On  the  Quantity  of  Oxygen  which  tlie  Charcoal  takes  up, 
when  the  Diamond  in  combustion  forms  pure  Carbonic  Acid,' 
from  the  German  of  M.  Richter. — ^These  calculations,  though 
curious,  are  not  generally  interesting,  and  they  depend  also  on 
the  author's  system  of  stccchiometry ;  by  means  of  which  the 
respective  proportions  of  different  constituent  parts,  the  degrees 
of  saturation,  and  the  relations  of  neutrality,  become  problems 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  calculation  :  a  system  which  we  find 
rt  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an  article  like  the  present,  to 
explain.    We  shall  select  the  conclusion. 

*  It  is  remarkable  in  this  observation,  that  the  differences  of 
the  strongest  specific  oxygenations  of  these  oxidable  substances 
(charcoal,  diamond,  and  the  muriatic  acid),  are  always  given 
by  a  constant  number,  taken  in  a  series  of  triangvdar  numbers  j 
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a  circumstance  which,  as  well  as  the  quantitative  proportion, 
the  predominant  principle  in  chemistry,  will,  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, lead  to  important  discoveries,  if  We  can  remove  the  veil 
from  nature,  by  means  of  this  science.' 

*  Portable  Barometers.  By  M.  Maigfie,  Artist,  rue  Aumaire, 
Paris.* — We  cannot  explain  this  ingenious  contrivance  without 
the  plate. 

*  Note  on  a  particular  Chemical  Phenomenon.  By  M. 
Paysse.' — We  scarcely  think  it  of  importance  to  notice  this  phe- 
nomenon, as  it  admits  of  little  application.  It  occurred  from 
accidentally  adding  a  solution  of  nitrated  mercury  to  some 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  when  a  portion  of  calomel  was  pre- 
cipitated. 

The  first  article  in  the  141st  number  Is  on  '  Cantharides  and 
Blisters.  By  M.  Parmentier.* — The  author  gives  a  short  history 
of  the  insect,  and  observes,  as  others  have  done,  that  the  small 
worm,  which,  after  some  time,  destroys  the  form  of  the  fly, 
does  not  injure  its  qualities.  M.  Thouvenel  has  analysed  the 
cantharides,  and  found  them  to  contain  three-eighths  of  an  ex- 
tractive matter,  of  a  reddish-yellow,  very  bitter,  affording  an 
acid  by  distillation  •,  somewhat  more  than  one-tenth  of  a  con- 
crete waxy  oil,  of  a  green  colour,  a  sharp  taste,  and  smelling 
Mke  the  cantharides,  which,  on  distillation,  gives  out  a  very 
sharp  acid  and  a  viscid  oil  j  about  one-fifth  of  a  yellow  concrete 
oil,  analogous  to  the  preceding,  apparently  the  source  of  the  ani- 
mal's colour  *,  with  about  half  the  weight  of  a  solid  parenchyma, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  their  bodies.  .  The  active  virtues  of 
the  cantharides,  according  to  Thouvenel,  reside  in  the  green 
waxy  matter  j  and  their  particular  powers  are,  in  his  opinion, 
owing  to  an  acid  principle. 

These  observations  lead  M.  Parmentier  to  consider  blisters 
in  a  pharmaceutical  and  a  medical  view.  He  rather  recom- 
mends adding  the  flies  to  the  surface  of  a  common  plaister ; 
and  speaks,  with  approbation,  of  a  pomatum  in  which  the  en- 
tire insects  are  macerated,  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  heat^ 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  separated  by  straining.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  blistering  ointment,  our  author  prefers  the 
formula  of  Boerhaave,  who,  having  infused  the  cantharides,  em- 
ploys the  substance  remaining  on  the  strainer,  to  that  of  our 
College,  who  prefer  the  fluid  strained  off:  in  this,  however,  he 
is  mistaken.  It  is,  in  his  opinion,  an  object  of  importance  to 
ascertain,  whether  an  infusion  of  cantharides  in  oil  would  not 
be  preferable  to  the  spirituous  and  ethereal  solutions  of  these 
flies,  when  used  as  external  stimuli. 

A  suggestion  of  some  importance  In  this  memoir  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Since  the  grosser  powder,  and  that  first  ob- 
tained, is  most  effectual,  whether  some  part  of  the  effects  may 
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not  be  derived  from  the  mechanical  stimulus  of  the  scales » 
We  know  that  this  is  very  powerful  in  some  insects,  and  we 
have  a  striking  instance  of  it  in  the  spicules  of  the  cowhage. 
We  can  also  agree  with  our  author,  in  recommending  a  more 
careful  examination  of  this  important  remedy,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  different,  and  perhaps  distinct,  powers  of  its  component 
parts,  so  that  we  may  obtain  some  of  its  good  effects,  without 
the  inconveniences  often  attached  to  them,  and  perhaps  some 
effects  peculiarly  adapted  to  different  diseases. 

'  A  iMemoir  on  the  Presence  of  a  new  Phosphoric  Earthy 
Salt  in  the  Bones  of  Animals,  and  on  the  Analysis  of  these  Or- 
gans in  general.  By  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.* — M.  Four- 
croy's  labours  on  urinary  calculi  are  well  known ;  but,  however 
valuable  in  themselves,  they  are  become  more  so  by  having  con- 
tributed to  excite  a  more  minute  inquiry.  The  phosphats  that 
exist  in  the  human  urine,  are  not  found  in  those  of  the  mam- 
malia ;  whose  hairs,  nails,  horns,  and  skin,  are  the  depots 
adapted  by  nature  for  these  earthy  salts.  Besides  the  uric  acid, 
urinary  calculi  contain  phosphats  of  lime  and  magnesia,  not 
found  in  the  urinary  calculi  of  other  animals ;  who  are,  in  turn, 
subject  to  phosphoric,  earthy  concretions  in  the  intestines,  un- 
known in  the  human  subject.  These  authors'  further  inquiries 
have  been  diligently  pursued,  but  are  not  yet  complete,  because 
circumstances  have  induced  them  to  publish  sooner  than  they 
intended.  They  have,  however,  discovered  in  the  bones  of 
animals  a  phosphat  of  magnesia,  which  is  not  found,  at  least  in 
any  appreciable  quantity,  in  the  human  subject.  The  authors 
first  describe  the  process  which  they  have  followed,  and  then 
add  the  chief  differences  discovered  between  the  bones  of  man 
and  other  animals.  For  a  description  of  the  process,  we  must 
refer  to  the  work. 

In  the  bones  of  oxen,  cartilaginous  fish,  and  chickens,  our 
authors  found  about  /oth  of  phosphat  of  magnesia ;  in  those  of 
sheep  and  horses  about  yV  The  complete  analysis  of  the  bones 
of  the  ox  follows.  In  loo  parts  of  the  bone,  are  found  51  of 
solid  jelly  ;  37.7  of  phosphat  of  Ywnt ;  10  of  carbonate  of  lime  ; 
and  1.3  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  M.  Fourcroy  next  examines 
from  whence  this  new  salt  is  derived.  As  phosphat  of  lime  is 
found  in  meal,  so  the  phosphat  of  magnesia  is  found  in  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  vetches ;  and  has  since  been  discovered  in  j^ 
great  variety  of  the  legumina.  The  cerealia  afford  about  0.015 
of  this  salt,  near  twice  the  proportion  of  phosphat  of  lime  \  yet 
the  latter  is  in  a  much  larger  proportion  in  the  bones  of  ani- 
mals ;  which,  our  author  thinks,  may  account  for  the  frequent 
occurrences  of  intestinal  concretions  in  the  horse,  which  consist 
of  an  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphat. 

The  second  problem  relates  to  the  cause  of  this  salt  being  ex- 
clusively found  in  the  bones  of  animals.    It  is  owing  to  its  being 
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carried  off  in  the  human  urine,  for  that  of  animals  has  not  the 
slightest  vestige  of  it.  The  third  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  re- 
lation between  the  phosphat  of  magnesia  in  the  bones,  and  the 
urinary  or  intestinal  concretions  of  animals.  This  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  former  explanations. 

*  Experiments  on  the  Yoak  (of  Wool),  followed  by  some  Re- 
flexions on  the  Washing  and  Bleaching  of  Wools.  By  M.  Vau- 
queiin.' — What  we  have  styled  the  yoak  from  vulgar  pronun- 
ciation, without  answering  for  the  correctness  of  the  orthogra- 
phy, is  the  greasy  matter  in  the  wool  when  taken  from  the 
sheep.     The  largest  proportion  of  this  substance  (in  French 

*  suinf)  is  an  alkahne  soap,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potash,    a   larger    proportion  of  acetiie  of  potash,  with  an 

*  atom'  of  muriat  of  potash.  It  contains  also  some  lime ;  but 
its  state  of  combination  our  author  is  unacquainted  with;  and 
some  animal  matter,  to  which  its  peculiar  smell  is  owing. 

M.  Vauquelin  seems  little  acquainted  with  the  business  of 
washing  wool,  and  speaks  of  it  very  vaguely.  The  soap  em- 
ployed, he  properly  remarks,  should  be  in  a  small  proportion ; 
but  of  the  effects  as  well  as  theory,  of  the  use  of  putrid  urine 
he  seems  ignorant.  He  is  not  aware  of  its  saponaceous  deter- 
sive quality  in  many  branches  of  the  fuller's  trade  •,  and  there  is 
Certainly  some  uncombined  potash  in  the  native  wool.  ']  he 
bleaching  of  wool  he  speaks  of,  also,  with  very  little  knowledge. 
It  requires  no  bleaching.  Repeated  exposure  in  running  river 
water  and  open  air  brings  it  to  a  perfect  whiteness.  Sulphuric 
acid  destroys  its  texture,  and  at  last  bleaches  it  incompletely. 

'  The  Prover :  or  an  Instrument  within  the  Reach  of  every 
One,  to  ascertain  the  Counterfeit  Louis-d'Or.' — This  is  only  a 
convenient  form  of  an  hydrostatic  balance,  to  which  M.  Guy- 
ton  has  added  some  observations  respecting  the  deterioration  of 
gold  by  platina.  He  tells  us  that  gold  cannot  be  adulterated 
with  platina,  without  detecting  the  fraud  by  its  colour.  Dr. 
Lewis  told  us  so  thirty  years  ago. 

*  Memoir  on  the  Motion  communicated  to  certain  Fluids  by 
the  Contact  of  other  Fluids.  By  J.  Draparnaud,  Professor  of 
Natural  History  at  Montpelier.' — ^This  relates  to  the  minute 
motions  of  fluids  by  adding  other  fluids,  as  by  alcohol  or  oil 
added  to  water.  These  are  am.using' trifles,  which  can  scarcely 
be  dignified  with  the  title  of  philosophy. 

'  Account  of  a  Journey  to  the  Department  of  Orae,  to  esta- 
blish the  Reality  of  a  Meteor  observed  at  Aigle,  6th  Floreal, 
An  II.  By  M.  Biot.' — We  have  already  noticed  this  narrative, 
and  have  now  only  to  repeat,  that  the  stone  which  fell  resem- 
bled, in  its  very  peculiar  composition,  every  other  atmospherical 
visitan.t  th^t  philosophers  have  had  occasion  to  examine. 
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Art.  III. — (Etivres  de  Pierre  Camper^  i^c.     Paris. 

ne  Works  of  Peter  Camper^  'which  relate  to  Natural  History^ 
Physiology^  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  3  Vols»  ^vo.  IVith 
a  Folio  Volume  of  Plates.     Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

WE  have  often  attended  this  respectable  veteran  In  his  ex- 
cursions through  the  different  branches  of  science  mentioned  in 
the  title,  and  have  often  borne  a  willing  testimony  to  his  merits 
in  all  his  attempts.  Our  present  object,  then,  is  to  notice  the 
different  tracts  v/hich  fill  these  volumes,  and  examine  more  mi- 
nutely the  modest  biographical  sketch  of  this  able  anatomist, 
prefixed  to  the  collection  by  his  son.  It  is  not  that  Camper 
has  been  neglected  by  the  learned  societies  of  which  he  has  been 
a  member ;  ai  a  eulogies  of  him  have  been  read  by  Viq.  d'Azyr, 
Louis,  and  Condorcet.  These,  however,  from  the  causes  that 
have  delayed  the  publication  of  the  volumes  with  which  they 
were  connected,  have  not  yet  appeared,  though  the  first  and 
last  have  been  procured,  and  are  added  to  the  Life  of  Camper  by 
his  son. 

*  Perhaps,*  observes  the  biographer,  *  It  may  be  objected  to 
me,  that  the  ties  of  blood'  should  have  forbidden  my  engaging 
in  this  task ;  but  it  will  be  perceived,  that  I  am  above  every 
suspicion  of  partiality,  by  confining  myself  to  the  simple  office 
of  biographer  of  my  father,  without  offering  any  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  his  works.  It  would  have  been,  doubtless,  easy  to 
have  enlarged  on  his  social  and  domestic  virtues :  a  long  in- 
timacy, an  uninterrupted  epistolary  correspondence,  and  other 
particular  circumstances,  have  shown  me,  in  a  peculiarly  advan- 
tageous manner,  the  excellent  qualities  of  his  heart.  But  I 
prefer  silence ;  persuaded,  that  the  conviction  of  an  honest 
heart  is  a  more  valuable  meed  than  the  plaudits  of  the  multt» 
tude.' 

Peter  Camper  was  born  in  Leyden  the  nth  of  May,  1722. 
His  father  had  been  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Batavia ;  and 
on  his  return  thence,  v/here  he  had  married,  became  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  philosophers  and  physicians  who 
rendered,  at  that  time,  the  university  of  Leyden  peculiarly  fa- 
mous. The  father  of  Camper  was  also  fond  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
which  led  his  son  to  cultivate,  very  early,  design ;  and  he  drew 
at  an  early  age,  both  in  pencil  and  oil  colours.  While  in  Eng- 
land, he  copied  several  of  Smellie's  plates  of  midwifery,  as  is 
mentioned  in  that  work 5  and  his  journals  of  his  different  travels 
are  illustrated  by  sketches  of  the  more  remarkable  views.  He 
engraved  also  ennoir,     A  painting  of  himself  as  large  as  life, 
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executed  at  the  nge  of  twenty-one,  is  still  preserved  in  his 
family. 

Th;;  education  of  Camper,  at  Leyden,  was  conducted  most 
advantageously.  Muschenbroeck  and  Gravesand  instructed 
him  in  philosophy ;  the  chevalier  iMoor  and  his  son,  in  the  art 
of  design  ;  while  the  war  of  1 746  fixed  his  attention  on  mili- 
tary architecture.  It  is  thus  that  the  exact  sciences,  those  haft- 
dies  of  philosophy^  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  became  the 
principal  instruments  of  his  future  fame ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  assisting  his  dis* 
coveries. 

Camper  preferred  the  study  of  medicine  ;  but  the  age  and  in- 
firmities of  Boerhaave  allowed  him,  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
the  advantages  of  his  instruction.  These  were  supplied  by  Al- 
binus,  Gaubius,  Van  Royen,  and  Trisen,  who  were  his  chief 
assistants.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  philosophy,  and  then  published  two  dissertations  :  the 
first  on  the  sense  of  sight,  and  the  second  on  some  parts 
of  the  eye;  which  are  highly  commended  by  Baldinger,  in 
his  Biography  of  living  Physicians. 

The  connec  aon  of  Camper  with  many  learned^  foreigners, 
inspired  a  desire  of  traveUing  -,  but  the  infirmities  of  his  father 
forbad  him.  When,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  parent,  he  set  out  for  London,  and  arrived  there  about  his 
twenty-sixth  year.  This  was  a  rich  soil  for  fostering  the  genius 
of  the  young  student.  Mead,  Hunter,  Smellie,  Mitchel,  Par- 
sons, Pringle,  and  many  other  celebrated  physicians,  were  then 
alive.  Sloane,  Baker,  Catesby,  and  Colinson,  could  give  him 
the  best  information  in  natural  history  and  philosophy.  He 
visited  also  Watson  and  Knight,  Graham  and  Short,  and,  at 
Oxford,  Kennicot,  Halley,  and  Smith  ;  many  of  them  veterans, 
but  still  possessing  all  the  pov/ers  of  their  vast  minds.  From 
hence  he  went  to  Paris  and  Geneva.  Similar  characters  were 
not  theii  waiting  for  him  at  either  place;  but  he  saw  Sanchez, 
Verdun,  and  BufFon.  He  returned  through  Switzerland,  Stras- 
bourg, Manheim,  and  Bonn ;  visiting,  in  his  journey,  every 
philosopher  of  merit  and  distinction. 

While  at  Geneva,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy, 
jnedicine,  and  surgery,  at  Franeker ;  but  was  prevented  from 
taking  possession  of  his  office  by  a  severe  illness,  till  the  year 
1750,  when  he  delivered  an  oration,  De  Mundo  Optimo  ;  and, 
about  the  same  period,  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  He  again  returned  to  this  metropolis  in 
l'752,  and  extended  his  acquaintance  particularly  among  the 
mechanical  philosophers,  as  Smeaton,  Watson,  Hawkins,  &c. 
Sharp  instructed  him  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye ;  and  Archer, 
an  able  surgeon,  taught  him  all  that  was  then  known  respecting 
jiioculation. 
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In  175^  the  extent  of  Camper's  fame  induced  the  directors 
of  the  Athenaum  illustre  of  Amsterdam,  to  elect  him  professor 
of  anatomy  and  surgery  of  that  institution ;  to  which,  three 
years  afterwards,  was  joined  the  professorship  of  medicine. 
On  taking  the  former  chair,  the  subject  of  his  oration  was  the 
Utihty  of  Anatomy  in  every  Branch  of  Science ;  and  he 
soon  afterwards  dehvered  a  Discourse  on  what  is  certain  in 
Medicine.  In  1758  he  married  the  widow  of  a  burgomaster 
of  HarHngen. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  his  professorship,  he  pub- 
lished in  1759  the  first  volume  of  his  Anatomico-pathological 
Demonstrations ;  and  soon  afterwards  a  Memoir  presented  to 
the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Haarlem,  in  Dutch,  on  the  Causes  of 
Hernia  in  new-born  Infants. 

The  fame  and  honours  which  attended  him  in  the  capital 
could  not,  however,  wholly  check  his  desire  for  literary  retire- 
ment i  and  he  returned  to  Friesland,  retaining  only  the  title  of 
honorary  professor  of  the  Atheuaum.  In  his  retirement  he  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  his  Demonstrations  •,  the  continua- 
tion of  his  work  on  Hernias ;  an  Anatomical  Description  of  the 
Organ  of  Hearing  in  Fish,  which  he  first  discovered  in  1761; 
and  a  Memoir  on  the  physical  Education  of  Infants.  The 
last  two  were  in  Dutch  j  and  for  the  last  he  obtained  the  silver 
medal,  the  second  prize  oiFered  by  the  Society  of  Sciences  at 
Haarlem. 

Though  he  flew  to  retirement  from  the  bustle  of  the  capital, 
he  did  not  refuse  an  office  not  inconsistent  with  it,  and  he  accept- 
ed the  offer  of  the  professorship  of  medicinCi  surgery,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  at  Groningen,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  country-house. 
His  inaugural  oration  was  on  the  admirable  Analogy  between 
Plants  and  Animals  ;  followed  by  another  on  Lameness,  and 
its  natural  Causes.  Having  some  time  afterwards  quitted  the 
rectorship  of  the  academy,  he  delivered  a  Discourse  de  Pulchro 
Physico,  which  he  afterguards  expanded  to  a  Memoir  read,  in 
1782,  to  the  Academy  of  Design  at  Amsterdam.  A  Memoir 
on  the  Callus  of  fractured  Bones,  presented  to  the  Society  at 
Edinburgh,  occasioned  his  being  elected  one  of  that  body. 

The  interest  which  Camper  took  in  the  irnprovement  of  agri- 
culture induced  him  to  establish  an  agricultural  society  at  Gro- 
ningen, of  which  he  w^as  appointed  secretary.  In  1767  he  pre- 
sented his  Memoir  on  the  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Fish,  to  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris,  which  was  printed  in  1774,  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Mathematical  and  Philosophical  Memoirs  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy.  In  the  year  following  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris,  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Academy  of  Design  at  Amsterdam. 

The  epidemic,  which  raged  among  the  cattle  in  1768,  In- 
duced Camper,   in   union  with  Van  Dcev^en,  ^  propose  a 
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society  for  their  inoculation;  which,  from  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  at  first  failed,  but  was  afterwards  more  successful. , 
He  presented,  however,  to  the  States- General  a  short  report  of 
bis  trials,  and  gave  a  course  of  lectures,  at  Groningen,  on  epi- 
zootics, which  were  printed  in  1770. 

Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  shared  also  his  attention,  and 
lie  published  Observations  upon  it,  founded  on  Experience. 
He  endeavoured  to  excite  a  taste  for  painting  in  Groningen  j 
and  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  establish  a  school  o£, 
i^esign  in  that  city.  In  the  same  year,  1772,  he  was  elected 
corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  societies  of  Rotterdam  and  Vlissingen. 

His  attention  to  natural  history  was  still  unimpaired :  he 
continued  his  dissections,  and  communicated  his  discoveries  in 
bis  lectures.  He  dissected  an  ourang-outang,  a  rein-deer,  a 
porpoise,  the  head  of  a  whale,  and  of  a  double-horned  rhino- 
ceros. Comparative  anatomy  was  a  favourite  study  of  Camper, 
and  he  traced  the  comparison  not  only  between  some  men  and 
monkeys,  but  between  men  in  different  countries,  and  at  different 
ages,  illustrated  by  the  paintings  of  the  best  masters.  His  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  the  discriminating  traits  was  communi- 
cated in  a  Memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Design  at  Amsterdam, 
in  a  public  discourse  on  this  interesting  subject.  It  was  after- 
wards enlarged,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  our  remarks. 

In  177 1  Camper  discovered,  from  the  dissection  of  birds, 
that  air  entered  the  cavities  of  the  wing  and  thigh  bones  of 
many  birds,  and  every  part  of  the  skeleton  of  birds  of  prey. 
Ivlr.  J.  Hunter  claimed,  it  is  said,  this  discovery ;  but  it  wa& 
only  publislied  by  him  in  1774,  three  years  after  it  was  an- 
nounced at  Groningen  by  Camper.  A  Memoir  on  this  sub- 
ject he  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  with  an  Ana- 
tomical Description  of  the  Peccari,  the  Ant-eater  of  the  Cape, 
2nd  a  Memoir  on  the  Organs  of  Hearing  in  the  Blowing-fish. 
About  the  sam.e  time  he  inserted,  in  a  periodical  paper,  the 
Rhapsodist,  a  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  the  Colour  of  Negroes, 
which  Camper  had  already  read  at  a  public  session  at  Gronin- 
gen. In  1773,  the  last  year  of  his  residence  in  Groningen,  he 
read  a  course  of  lectures  on  forensic  micdicine,  which  was  ho- 
noured with  a  very  general  attendance. 

In  this  laborious  employment  ten  years  passed  away,  and  he 
was,  at  last,  determined  to  resign  his  professorship,  and  to  re- 
tire to  Franeker,  as  he  resolved  to  superintend  the  education 
of  his  son.  He  continued,  however,  his  publications,  and  com- 
munications to  learned  societies.  From  the  academy  at  Tou- 
louse he  received  the  prize  medal  for  *  determining  the  advan- 
tages, and  best  method,  of  inoculating  from  the  small-pox ; ' 
from  that  of  Lyons  tl\e  prize  for  the  *  history  and  treatment  of 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs.'  The  first  of  these  memoirs  was 
published  in  1774,  and  to  it  was  subjoined  a  Letter  on  the  Ad- 
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vantages  of  tKe  Section  of  the  Symphysis  in  laborious  Labours; 
to  which  were  annexed  Critical  Observations  on  Van  Swieten's 
Commentary  on  the  Small- pox.  He  afterwards  sent  to  the 
academy  at  Lyons  a  Dissertation  on  the  Construction  of 
Trusses,  and  Observations  oil  laborious  Labours,  by  the  Lock- 
ing of  the  Head,  and  on  the  Use  of  the  Lever  of  Roonhuysen 
in  such  Cases.  The  Batavian  Society  received  from  Camper  a 
Memoir  on  the  ^^tructure  of  the  larger  Bones  of  Birds,  and  oa 
the  Manner  in  which  Air  is  introduced  into  them ;  with  an- 
other on  the  Croaking  of  male  Frogs  j  and  a  third  on  the  Man- 
ner of  making  Bandages. 

In  1774  he  published,  at  Leeu warden,  a  Memoir  on  the 
Signs  of  Life  and  Death  in  new-born  Children  j  2dly,  Ideas  oa 
Infanticide,  with  a  Proposal  for  a  foundling  Hospital ;  3dly, 
On  the  Causes  of  Infanticide  and  Suicide,  with  two  Essays  on 
the  Intromission  of  Air  into  the  Lungs  of  a  new-born  Infant. 

In  the  autumn  of  1774  Camper  again  mounted  the  tribune  of 
the  Academy  of  Design,  and  pronounced  a  very  interesting  and 
curious  Discouse  on  tJbe  Method  of  discovering  the  Passions  by 
a  Knowledge  of  the  Nerves;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  dissected  a  young  elephant,  which  died  in  the  me- 
nagerie of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  description  was  pub- 
lished in  Dutch,  and  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  thi.5 
collection.  In  1775  Camper  claimed,  in  a  periodical  journal 
in  Holland,  the  discovery  of  the  transmission  of  air  into  the 
bones  of  birds,  before  the  time  when  Mr.  Hunter  pretended  to 
make  the  same  discovery,  and  contended  that  he  had  followed, 
this  intromission  into  the  cranium  and  mandibles,  which  Huntar 
admits  that  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish  even  in  1774. 

Camper  obtained  two  medals  of  gold  from  the  Academy  of 
Surgery,  the  first  in  1774,  for  Explaining  the  Inconveniences 
arising  from  the  Abuse  of  Ointments  and  Plaisters,  and  the 
Reform  which  common  Practice  admits  in  the  Treatment  of 
Ulcers;  and  the  second  in  1776,  On  the  Effects  of  the  Air 
on  surgical  Diseases,  and  the  Means  of  rendering  it  salutary. 

In  1776  Camper  lost  his  wife  ;  and,  to  dissipate  his  melan- 
choly, made  a  tour  through  Flanders,  mixing  his  inquiries  into 
natural  history  with  an  examination  of  the  diiyerent  collections, 
suggested  by  his  ardent  fondness  for  painting,  and  the  varied 
gratification  which  it  would,  of  course,  receive  from  the  chef^ 
d'eeuvres  of  Rubens,  Van  Dyck,  &c.  After  about  two  months 
he  returned  to  Franeker,  and  his  attention  was  immediately  en- 
gaged by  the  destruction  of  the  dikes ;  and  in  the  question  On 
the  Means  of  preserving  them  from  a  similar  Accident,  he 
espoused  the  opinion  of  Robles,  against  that  of  count  de  Was- 
senaar.  His  letter  to  the  count  was  published  in  1777,  and 
the  year  following  some  other  tracts  appeared  on  the  sa;tie 
subject* 
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He  afterwards  communicated,  to  a  periodical  collection,  ft 
kttcr  on  Lithotomy  at  two  Operations  ;  and  a  Memoir  on  the 
Iwo-horned  Rhinoceros,  which  Pallas  inserted  in  the  Peters- 
burgh  Transactions. 

The  pleasure  Camper  enjoyed  in  his  first  journey  to  Paris 
made  him  anxious  to  repeat  it :  he  consecjuently  went  there  the 
following  summer,  and  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
Dissertation  on  the  characteristic  Traits  of  the  Countenances 
of  different  Races,  and  on  the  Manner  of  drawing  them  with 
Precision,  as  well  as  those  of  different  Ages,  and  on  the  ancient 
Beauty  (bcl  antique)  ;  with  a  Memoir  on  the  best  and  least  ex- 
pensive Method  of  constructing  Trusses  j  and  the  Result  of 
some  Experiments  on  the  Method  of  tempering  Steel  for  this 
Purpose.  At  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery  he  read  a  Me- 
moir on  the  Discovery  of  Glands  in  the  Interior  of  the  Ster- 
X)uvn,  and  on  the  ^Symptoms  of  incurable  Cancers.  At  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine  he  read  a  Memoir  on  the  Nature  of 
Epizootics,  and  on  the  Advantages  of  Inoculation.  He  here 
■also  enjoyed  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  literary  and  scientific 
conversation,  with  the  gratification  of  his  peculiar  taste  for 
drawing  and  paintings. 

On  his  return,  his  attachment  to  comparative  anatomy  be* 
camt^  again  the  predominant  passion  :  he  began  to  perceive 
an  astonishing  resemblance  between  birds  and  men,  and  soon 
caught  the  scale  of  proportion  which  connected  all  created  be- 
ing?. This  connection  was  perceived  in  every  age,  from  Aris- 
totle to  Duffon,  but  only  in  general.  Camper  alone  could,  from 
bis  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  and  drawing,  give  it 
the  proper  form.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  Discourse  delivered 
to  the  Academy  of  Design  at  Amsterdam,  and  was  further  im- 
proved in  his  Lectures  delivered  in  1778. 

The  sixth  prize  was  decreed  to  him  in  1778,  by  the  Societies 
of  the  Friends  of  Natural  History  and  Philosophy  at  Berlin,  for 
a  memoir  on  the  following  subject — '  What  is  the  principal 
Cause  of  Epizootics?  Does  it  consist  of  a  single  Germ,  which, 
by  a  given  Modification,  becomes  one  Disease  rather  than  an- 
other ?  Does  this  primitive  Germ,  or  this  first  Cause  of  Epi- 
zootics, arise  from  the  Air,  or  is  it  found  in  the  Bodies  of  Ani- 
mals ?  Can  it  be  proved,  by  Observation,  that  Worms  or  In- 
sects form  this  Germ,  or  set  it  in  Motion  ?'  At  the  same  period 
this  society  admitted  him  amongst  its  members.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Society  of  Agriculture  at  Am- 
sterdam,-equally  received  him  as  an  associate.  About  this  time 
Camper  published  the  Treatises  of  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  and 
L'aulus  Lgineta,  on  LHcers  of  the  Urethra  and  the  Prolapsu? 
Ani,  elucidated  by  Obsen'ation. — 2dly,  A  short  Description  of 
tiie  Dissection  of  several  Ourang-outangs. — 3dly,  A  Collec-r 
tion  of  Tracts  on  the  Dikes  of  Vyf-Deelen,  in  Frizeland. 
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tn  1779  he  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  his  Memoir 
on  the  Vocal  Organs  of  the  Ourang-outantj^,  showing  these  ani- 
mals to  be  incapable  of  modulated  sounds,  and  of  course  proving 
their  vast  distance  from  the  human  race.  At  the  same  time 
appeared,  at  Amsterdam,  his  Memoirs  on  Ourang-outanj^s 
and  diflerent  Species  of  Apes,  on  the  double-horned  Rhino- 
ceros, and  the  Rein-deer. 

Camper,  in  1779,  received  the  seventh  P^ize,  a  gold  medal,  on 
this  subject — '  To  determine  v/hat  is  a  Specific,  and  what  Qua- 
lities a  Medicine  of  this  Kind  ought  to  have  ;  to  point  out  tho^e 
already-  known  from  Experience;  to  explain  their  Manner  of 
acting,  elucidate  their  Use,  and  to  point  out  the  Diseases  against 
which  Specifics  are  still  wanting.'  He  inserted  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  Dutch  journal,  a  Memoir  on  the  Nature  of  Cancer, 
and  the  infallible  Signs  of  an  incurable  Cancer  in  the  Breast. 

He  then  visited  the  north  of  Germany  and  Berlin,  where  the 
great  Frederick  received  him  with  peculiar  distinction  ;  and, 
indeed,  his  reception  from  persons  of  every  rank  was  warm 
and  flattering.  After  his  return  in  1781,  his  Essay  on  the  best 
Form  of  Shoes  ;  the  Memoir  on  Sleep  and  Yv^atching,  and  their 
Use  in  surgical  Diseases ;  his  Letter  on  the  Lameness  of  In- 
fants, with  the  republication  of  some  other  essays  of  less  im- 
portance in  a  more  expanded  form,  chiefly  engaged  his  atten- 
tion. The  chief  of  the  new  subjects  was  an  Account  of  the 
Fossil  Remains  found  in  St.  Peter's  Mountain  at  Maestricht ;  a 
Description  of  the  Lacertina  Siren  of  Linnseus  •,  Critical  Ob- 
servations on  the  Llnnxan  Classification  of  Fish  ;  and  a  Me- 
moir on  the  fossil  Remains  of  the  Animal  incognitum. 

In  1785  he  again  visited  England  ;  and  died  of  a  pleurisy  in 
1789,  at  the  age  of  67.  Of  his  character  we  cannot  now 
speak  :  this,  and  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  will  be  the 
subject  of  another  article. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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treatise  on  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Phy  biology j  serving  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Bctatiy.  By  C.  F.  Brisseau  Alirbelly 
Assistant  Naturalist  to  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory^  ^c.     2  Vols,     8w.     Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

WE  have  examined  this  introductory  manual  v/ith  great  sa* 
tisfaction :  it  is  clear  and  correct,  as  well  as  sufficiently  full ; 
and  will  supply  in  a  great  measure  the  deficiency  of  the  more 
extensive  works  of  Du  Hamel  and  Senebier.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  ve- 
getation j  subjects  which  conclude  at  page  lUO  of  the  second 
volume.    A  methodic  vocabulary  fo}.lc^vs  -,  and  we  next  £nd  zn 
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explanation  of  the  systems  of  Tburnefort,  Linnaeus,  and  Jiissieu. 
A  third  volume  is  promised,  v/hich  will  contain  a  history  of  the 
science,  and  seme  criticisms  on  these  different  systems.  We  do 
not  perceive  that  this  is  yet  published. 

The  introduction  consists  of  two  preliminary  discourses.  The 
first  is  entitled  General  Considerations  on  Beings  (etres),  with 
a  short  View  of  the  Works  on  Vegetable  Anatomy  and 
Physiology :  the  second  comprises  a  concise  account  of  the 
external  parts  which  compose  a  vegetable.  We  shall  add  a 
short  extract  from  the  former. 

'  Nature  seems  to  have  made  of  every  being  one  whole,  com- 
posed of  different  parts  ;  but  instead  of  uniting  them  in  this  man- 
ner, we  separate,  to  examine  them  independently  of  each  other  ;  and 
thus  obtain  more  certain  results  by  concentrating  our  attention  on 
fewer  objects.  This  is  the  end  of  our  divisions  and  subdivisions. 
We  thus  separate  a  certain  number  of  beings  from  the  rest,  and 
can  more  easily  perceive  their  relations,  because  they  are  less  mul- 
tiplied. These  groups  must  not,  however,  be  formed  without 
order  and  without  laws.  If  all  beings  be  united  by  reciprocal  re- 
liitions,  it  is  evident  that  these  connexions  are  not  equally  forcible 
tlirough  the  whole.  To  show  this  by  a  striking  example,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark,  that  the  relations  between  two  quadrupeds  are 
more  numerous  than  tliose  which  unite  quadrupeds  and  birds  ;  and 
that  all  animals  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  to 
mineral.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  these  sliades,  not  only  in 
the  outlines,  where  they  are  easily  seen,  but  in  the  minuter  branches, 
where  they  somxCtimes  escape  the  most  penetrating  observation.* 

From  an  elementary  work  we  cannot  make  long  or  copioupi 
extracts.  It  is  sufficient  to  select  a  few  passages  where  novelty 
or  interest  has  lent  a  charm.  Among  these  the  following 
strikes  us  :  yet  we  suspect  that  it  is  not  well  founded.  As  vege- 
tables live,  as  the  resistance  of  cold  is  seemingly  inseparable 
from  life,  we  cannot  wholly  reduce  it  to  a  chemical  property, 
even  though  we  hesitate,  as  we  formerly  did  v.'^hen  the  experi- 
ments were  before  us,  respecting  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  We  allude  to  those  trials  in  which  the  ther- 
mom.eter,  immersed  in  the  body  of  a  tree,  exhibited  a  degree 
of  heat  superior  to  that  of  the  ambient  air. 

*  It  is  not  useless  to  add,  that  plants  owe  to  the  resins  and  oils 
their  property  of  resisting  cold  because  these  substances  are  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  probably  from  the  carbon  tliat  they  contain.* 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  light  as  the  source  of  the 
green  colour  of  vegetables,  our  author  remarks,  that,  when  the 
chemistry  of  vegetables  is  better  known,  it  will  be  perhaps 
found  that  the  access  of  light  is  not  indispensably  necessary  for 
its  production,  as  we  are  tempted,  he  adds,  to  believe  from  the 
experiments  of  Humboldt.  The  note  we  shall  subjoin,  and 
with  more  pleasure,  since^,  in  th.e  moment  of  writing,  we  find 
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that  Humboldt  has  survived  all  his  dangers,  and  is  on  his  return 
to  Europe. 

*  This  naturalist  has  seen  a  very  green  liclien  of  a  remarkable 
size,  in  subterraneous  cavities  Vv^here  tlie  light  never  penetrated. 
He  has  raised  in  these  same  cavities  crocuses,  whose  flowers  wer& 
perfectly  well  coloured.  He  has  placed  in  these  spots,  the  j^erani- 
um  odoratissimum  Lin.,  and  the  mosses  styled  by  Hedwig  B.ubula 
ruralis  and  Neckera  viticulosa :  they  have  continued  to  vegetate, 
and  their  green  colour  has  remained.  These  subterraneous  cavities 
were  filled  with  hydrogen'  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  gas  extin- 
guished the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  severely  affected  the  lungs. 
These  experiments,  joined  to  many  others,  induced  Humboldt  to 
think,  that  hydrogen,  without  light,  and  with  a  sms.ll  proportion  of 
oxygen,  is  sufficient  for  vegetation.* 

The  facts  recorded  by  Professor  Robison,  lately  mentioned, 
where  the  tansy  had  not  only  lost  its  green  colour  but  even  the 
peculiar  shape  of  its  leaves,  do  not,  ir  we  recollect  rightly,  op- 
pose this  opinion ;  as,  in  the  shaft  where  this  vegetable  was 
traced,  hydrogen  did  not  abound. 

The  supposed  importance  of  the  medulla  has  arl?>en,  we 
suspect,  from  its  analogy  to  the  spinal  marrov/  of  animals.  In. 
vegetables  it  is  less  considerable  ;  and  our  author,  in  the  follow- 
ing opinion,  coincides  with  the  best  vegetable  physiologists  of 
the  present  period. 

*  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  medulla  acts  only  In  the  first   mo- 

tents  of  vegetation :  then,  swollen  by  the  fluids  wlilch  penetraDe 
and  distending  in  every  direction^  it  presses  against  the  soft  parts 
incapable  of  making  any  resistance.  We  thus,  at  first,  see  the  me- 
dullary canal  enlarging,  and  its  cellules  passing  into  the  rneshes  of 
the  nascent  bark  to  form  the  medullary  radii.  But  the  bark  scon  Is 
converted  into  v/ood,  its  vessels  are  corroded,  its  njeshes  elongated, 
and  the  medullary  canal  becomes  daily  less ;  the  interior  bark  i$ 
developed,  and  the  medulla  totally  disappears.' 

Some  of  the  remarks  on  the  motions  of  plants  are  curious, 
and  to  us  new.  Desfontaines  carried  a  sensitive  piant  (mimosa 
pudica)  in  a  carriage.  The  motion  at  first  made  its  leaves  drop  5 
but  it  soon  became  accustomed  to  it,  and  they  again  expanded. 
The  plant  seemed  at  first  apprehensive,  but  soon  recovered 
from  its  terrors.  M.  DecandoUe  cheated  a  sensitive  plant,  by 
illuminating  it  by  means  of  lamps  during  the  night.  He  thus 
xnade  it  sleep  by  day  and  awake  at  night.  Yet  this  plant,  ia 
the  dark,  will  expand  and  close  its  leaves  at  the  usual  hours  j 
and  DecandoUe  could  not  deceive  the  mimosa  leucocephala, 
the  oxalis  incarnata,  or  striata.  In  fact,  the  recurrence  of  sleep 
on  the  decliiie  of  the  s\m  in  animal?,  has  led  physiologists 
to  think  these  two  events  more  nearly  connected  than  they 
perhaps  in  reality  are. 
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«  "fbr  my  part/  adds  our  author,  '  I  am  disposed  to  think  theif 
sleep,  like  that  of  animals,  depends  on  an  internal  cause;  and  tha,t 
^he  apparent  agents  are  only  accidental  or  secondary  causes.  Why 
should  we  deny  them  a  vital  power,  which  determines  certain  ex- 
ternal motions  ?  To  consider  them  as  simple  machines,  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  refuse  to  ponder  their  nutrition,  expansion,  fecun- 
dation, &c.,  phaenomena  which  suppose,  in  organised  beings,  a 
power  essentially  different  from  a  mechanical  one.  If  we  cannot 
deny  this  vital  force,  is  it  not  natural  to,  conclude  tliat  it  may 
sometimes  show  itself  by  external  motions  to  a  certain  point,  in- 
dependent of  external  objects.  If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  we  may 
presume  that  these  external  objects  may  act  on  the  or^^anisation^ 
and  become  the  occasional  causes  of  effects,  whose  more  immediate 
cause  resides  in  the  being'  itself.  So  the  sleep  of  animals  is  not  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  privation  of  light ;  but  night  favours  repose, 
and  all  sensible  animated  beings  then  yield  to  it.  The  sleep  of 
plants,  in  the  same  way,  if  not  vv-holly  owing  to  the  freshness  and. 
the  coolness  of  the  night,  takes  place  when  the  sun  sinks  below  the 
horizon;  because  this  is  the  time,  in  the  diurnal  revolution,  best 
adapted  to  it.  I  repeat,  let  not  the  term  sleep  draw  us  into  hasty 
conclusions.  The  activity  of  the  senses  makes  repose  necessary ; 
'but  why  should  plants  repose,  who  have  no  senses?  What  is  the 
repose  of  a  vegetable,  or  v/hat  the  connexion  between  our  sleep 
and  the  position  their  leaves  assume  I  If  the  means  escape  our 
sight,  the  end  is  not  less  obscure.  Between  us  and  plants  there  is 
an  immense  distance,  which  admits  neither  of  comparison  nor 
analogy.' 

Our  author  next  enumerates  the  various  phsenomena  of  th^ 
different  sensitive  plants,    and  shows  very  satisfactorily  thir 
their  motions  cannot  be  owing  to  mechanical  effects.     His  con- 
clusion is  peculiarly  judicious. 

*  We  have  not  yet  sufficiently  sftidied  the  organisation  of  the 
joints  of  leaves,  pjirticularly  of  the  more  irritable  ones  ;  as  the 
mimosa  pudica,  and  hedysarum  gyrans.  We  may  perhaps  find  in 
the  anatomic  examination  of  these  parts  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem ;  w^hich  is,  not  to  discover  what  is  the  first  cause  of  vegetable 
irritability,  for- this  cannot  be  discovered,  but  in  what  organ  it  re- 
sides, and  how  it  acts.' 

,  The  chapter  on  the  diseases  and  the  death  of  plants  is  less 
satisfactory  than  some  of  the  other  parts ;  and  is,  indeed,  a 
part  of  the  vegetable  oeconomy  that  has  not  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently studied  or  explained.  ■ 

The  methodic  vocabulary  is  very  full  and  well  disposed.  It 
is  illustrated  by  plates.  In  the  preface,  tlie  author  notices  the 
criticisms  of  some  naturalists  who  declaim  against  descriptive 
definitions,  because  Buffon  did  not  employ  tliem.  In  fact,  the 
French  naturalist  only  described ;  he  did  not  distinguish.  In 
animals  and  birdsj  the  great  outliiics  were  sufScient ;  and  where 
tljey  were  not  so,  he  borrowed  from  other  -naturalists.     To 
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know  the  object  is  the  first  step  in  science;  but  we  cannot  be 
said  to  know  it,  unless  we  can  distinguish  it  from  every  other. 
How  can  these  distinctions  be  conveyed  without  accurate  de- 
scription ?  How  can  we  attain  accurate  description,  without  a 
language  distinct,  precise,  and  appropriate  ? 

The  systems  explained,  as  we  have  said,  are  those  of  Tourne- 
fort,  Linnaeus,  and  Jussieu.  On  these  vye  need  not  now  en- 
large. Each  is  excellent ;  and  that  of  Linnaeus  perhaps  only 
to  be  preferred,  as  it  admits  of  being  extended,  and  indeed  has 
been  extended,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  new  discoveries.  The 
plates  illustrative  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  vegetation 
are  few.  One  large  plate  oifers  a  microscopic  view  of  some  of  the 
smaller  parts  which  illustrate  the  structure,  and  two  are  taken 
from  Dr.  Hales.  The  vocabulary  is  illustrated  by  many  plates 
borrowed  from  common  works  ;  and  the  systems  of  Tournefort 
and  Linnaeus  elucidated  by  the  representations  of  some  well- 
chosen  flowers.  Several  tables  are  added,  particularly  the  Ca- 
lendar of  Flora,  the  Clock  of  Flora,  with  some  similar  ones 
from  Adanson. 


Art,  V.-— i!.<3  Navigatiotty  Poeme,  tffc. 

Navigation,   a  Poem  in  eight  Cantos,  with  historic  and  geographic 
Notes.     By  J,  Esmenard,    iFols.Zvo*    Paris.   1805. 

THE  French  have  produced  many  good  versifiers,  but  few 

food  poets.  They  often  put  sound  sense  into  smooth  rhyme  ; 
ut  they  seldom  attain  a  picturesque  liveliness,  or  a  pathetic 
warmth  of  expression.  Didactic  composition  in  metre  has  its 
value  ;  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by  the  young ;  to  be  gotten  by 
heart  at  school ;  to  engrave  on  the  memory  many  a  wholesome 
precept  in  a  neat  quotable  form ;  and  to  prepare  that  habitual 
association  of  th^  beautiful  with  the  good,  in  which  antiquity 
placed  the  radical  motive  of  moral  excellence.  But  didactic 
composition  in  metre  is,  after  all,  a  mechanical  art,  the  mere 
knack  of  measuring  and  folding  phrases  into  Alexandrines  and 
couplets,  and  is  as  capable  of  being  performed  without  fancy 
or  feeling,  as  by  the  aid  of  these  emanations  of  genius.  When  a 
mechanical  art  has  been  carried  on  for  a  length  of  time  in  a  coun- 
try, the  best  method  of  performance  is  gradually  struck  out ;  the 
most  euphonous  verbiage,  the  most  applicable  rhymes,  the  most 
condensed  turns  of  phrase,  the  most  convenient  forms  of  line, 
come  to  be  generally  know*  and  generally  used  ;  as  manufac- 
turers of  pottery  adopt  the  most  admired  forms  of  ewers  and 
teapots  from  the  vases  of  the  new  Etruria  ;  or  as  cabinet-makers 
derive  from  antique  basso-relievos  the  Roman  shapes  of  chairs 
which  they  domesticate  in  Paris  and  in  London.  The  effect  of 
this  refinement  in  versification  is  to  give  a  terseness^  a  tri** 
App.  Vol.  IIL  2  M 
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viality  to  the  dialect  of  the  Muse,  incoi^patlble  with  stimu- 
lant effect :  forms  of  composition  which,  while  new,  were  de- 
lightful, cease  to  be  impressive,  because  they  are  familiar.  Many 
ot  our  modern  English  couplet- makers  suffer  already  from  this 
Cause  :  how  much  of  Darwin's  poetry  fatigues,  cloys,  disgusts, 
notwithstanding  its  frequent  beauty  of  idea,  because  it  is  all 
run  in  the  same  patent  mould,  and  belongs  to  that  sing-song 
sort  of  verse  which  we  might  undertake  to  deliver  by  the  gross. 
The  French  have  still  more  of  this  verse  made  by  rote  than 
we.  The  want  of  variety  in  their  rhymed  letter-press  is  so  ob- 
vious that  it  may  be  thought  they  might  print  all  their  poetry 
logographically,  with  stereotype  hemistichs.  Mr.  Esmenard  is 
not  in  the  least  an  exception  to  the  practice  of  his  countrymen  : 
he  executes  metre  in  their  manner  with  remarkable  ease  and 
felicity ;  and  as  this  manper  cannot,  in  a  foreign  country,  be  so 
familiar  as  to  appear  hackneyed,  we  have  no  doubt  of  delighting 
the  admirers  of  French  poetry  by  copious  extracts. 
^  The  following  description  of  Egypt  is  adapted  for  separa- 
tion from  the  body  of  the  poem. 

*  Mere  antique  des  arts  et  des  fables  divines, 
Toi  dont  la  gloire,  assise  au  milieu  des  ruines, 
Etonne  le  genie  et  confond  notre  orgueil ; 
Egypte  venerable  ou  du  fond  du  cercueii 
Ta  grandeur  colossale  insulte  a  nos  chimeres  ; 
C'est  ton  peuple  qui  sut  a  ces  barques  legeres, 
Dont  rien  ne  dirigeait  le  cours  audacieux, 
Chercher  des  guides  surs  dans  la  voute  des  cieux. 
Quand  le  fleuve  sacre  qui  feconde  tes  rives, 
T'apportait  en  tribut  ses  ondes  fugitives, 
Et,  sur  Temail  des  pres  egarant  les  poissons, 
Du  limon  de  ses  flots  nourrissait  tes  moissons  *, 
Les  hameailx  disperses  sur  les  hauteurs  fertiles 
D'un  nouvel  Ocean  semblaient  former  les  iles  ; 
Les  palmiera  refl*^chis  par  le  cristal  des  eaux 
Dans  les  champs  inondes  nageaient  sur  les  coteaux ; 
Par  les  feux  du  Cancer,  Syene  poursuivie 
Dans  les  sables  brulans  sentait  filtrer  la  vie ; 
Et  des  murs  de  Peluse  aux  lieux  ou  fut  Memphis, 
Mille  canots  flottaient  sur  la  terre  d'Isis. 
Le  foible  papyrus  de  ses  rameaux  utiles 
Formait  les  flancs  etroits  de  ces  barques  fragiles, 
Qui,  des  lieux  separcs  conservant  les  rapports, 
Reunissaient  I'Egypte  en  parcourant  ses  bords. 
Mais  lorsque  dans  les  airs  la  Vierge  triomphante 
Ramenait  vers  le  Nil  son  onde  decroissante  *, 
Quand  les  troupeaux  belans  et  les  epis  dores 
S'emparaient  a  leur  tour  des  champs  desalteres  5 
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Alors  d'aatres  vaisseaux  a  I'active  Industrie 
•  Ouvraient  des  aquilons  Torageuse  patrle; 
L'acier  retentissant  sur  la  rive  des  mers 
Fendait  I'acacia  durci  par  cent  hirers, 
Et  ses  ramebux,  courbes  par  un  sage  artifice, 
D'un  mobile  chateau  composaient  Tedifice  ; 
Bientot  lance  sur  Tonde,  il  portait  dans  ses  flanci 
Du  Delta  moissonne  les  produits  bienfaisans ; 
Et  qucind  la  nuit  couvrait  I'OIympe  de  ses  voiles, 
Le  pilote,  attentif  a  Teclat  des  etoiles, 
Voguait,  les  yeux  fixers  sur  un  ciel  de  saphir, 
Du  port  d'Arsinoe  jusqu'aux  rives  d'Ophir. 
Ses  vaisseaux  fortunes,  dans  leur  longue  carrierc, 
Des  portes  de  la  mort  franchissaient  la  barriere, 
Et,  du  golfe  arabique  echangeant  les  tresors, 
De  rindus  etonne  reconnaissaient  les  bords. 
Enfin,  charges  des  fruits  qu'aux  climats  de  Taurorc, 
Sous  un  ciel  toujours  pur  la  terre  voit  eclore, 
lis  venaient  apporter  dans  le  temple  d'Isis, 
Au  trone  de  Nechos,  aux  genoux  d'Amasis, 
Et  la  myrrhe  odorante,  et  la  gomme  16gere, 
Et  Teclatant  ivoire,  et  le  sue  salutaire 
Qui,  muri  par  les  feux  d'un  eternel  ete, 
Coule  dans  le  desert  pour  T  Arabe  indompte. 
lis  venaient  presenter  a  des  maitras  avides, 
Les  tresors  de  I'Habex  et  ses  vierges  timides, 
L'aromate  exhalant  ses  piquantes  odeurs ; 
Et  Tor,  environne  de  ses  dons  corrupteurs, 
Des  plaisirs  et  des  maux  source  antique  et  feconde, 
L*or,  pere  des  besoins  et  des  crimes  du  monde. 

^  Alors,  mille  cites  que  decoraient  les  arts, 
L^immense  pyramide  et  les  palais  epars,    ' 
Du  Nil  enorgueilli  couronnaient  le  rivage. 
Dans  les  sables  d'Ammon,  le  porphyre  sauvage, 
En  colonne  hardie  elance  dans  les  airs, 
De  sa  pompe  etrangere  etonnait  les  deserts  ; 
D'un  commerce  prudent  la  feconde  sagesse 
De  I'Egypte  eclair^e  assurait  la  richesse  ! 
L'orgueil  de  I'opulence,  et  le  sceptre  des  rois, 
N'osaient  point  y  braver  la  majeste  des  lois. 
La,  quand  la  voix  du  Tems,  ou  Tinflexible  Parqu^, 
Du  trone  chez  les  morts  appelait  un  monarquc, 
Arant  d'ouvrir  pour  lui  ces  pompeux  moiraniens 
Que  I'orgueil  reclamait  a  ses  derniers  momen 
Tout  le  peuple  assemble,  composant  son  histoire, 
Interrogeait  son  regne,  et  jugeait  sa  memoire  j 
Si  Tabus  du  pouvoir,  de  soupgons  agite, 
Ou  la  mollesse  impure  au  regard  efFronte, 
De  leur  souffle  profane  avaient  fletri  sa  vie  ', 
2M  a 
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Si,  toujours  attentif  aux  discours  de  I'Envic. 
II  avait  immole,  dans  ses  laches  erreurs. 
La  vertu  courageuse  a  d'indignes  flatteurs, 
Des  pontifes  divins  Tautorite  sacree 
Exilait  du  tombeau  sa  depouille  abhorree ; 
Son  ombre  etait  bannie,  et  ses  manes  errans 
D'ua  murmure  vengeur  poursuivaient  les  tyrans. 
Ainsi  I'antique  Egypte  eclaira  tous  les  ages  ; 
Les  peuples  attires  sur  ses  heureux  rivages, 
Nourris  par  ses  bienfaits,  instruits  par  ses  legons, 
Y  puisaient  tout  a  tour  des  lois  et  des  moissons. 

'  O  grandeur  de  mortels  !  6  tems  impitoyable  ! 
Les  destins  sont  combles :  dans  leur  course  immuabk^ 
Les  siecles  ont  detruit  cet  eclat  passager 
Que  la  superbe  Egypte  ofFrit  a  I'etranger. 
Plus  de  moeurs,  plus  de  lois :  le  sanglant  despotism© 
L*ignorance,  I'orgueil,  Tabsurde  fanatisme, 
Un  bandeau  sur  les  yeux,  un  poignard  a  la  main, 
Ecrasent  le  Delta  sous  un  sceptre  d'airain. 
Philosophes  trompes,  dont  la  vaine  science 
Celebre  des  climats  la  supreme  influence, 
Contemplez  aujourd'hui  ces  lieux  jadis  sacres ; 
Les  enfans  d'Osiris,  dans  la  poudre  ignores, 
Languissent  a  genoux  dans  leurs  viles  entraves, 
Et  le  Nil  indigne  coule  pour  des  esclaves  : 
Les  arts  n*habitent  plus  ses  rivages  fletris. 
L*Egypte  voit  envain,  dans  ses  vastes  debris, 
Des  heros  et  des  rois  les  monumens  funebres, 
Briller  comme  la  flamme  au  milieu  des  tenebres  ; 
L'orgueil  de  leurs  tombeaux  ctonne  envain  nos  yeux  : 
La  plus  noble  mine  est  son  nom  glorieux/ 

This  description  is  long  drawn,  but  displays  reading.  The 
following  attempt  at  imagination,  by  attributing  the  origin  of 
t;he  compass  to  the  metamorphose  of  a  nymph,  no  doubt  passei 
at  Paris  for  a  truly  classical  imitation  of  Ovid. 

*  Dans  les  glaces  du  Nord,  ou  loin  de  nos  climats, 
L'Europe  s'engloutit  sous  d'eteynels  frimats, 
Oia  le  vieux  Ocean  et  repousse  et  resserre 
Deux  continens  rivaux  qui  partagent  la  terre, 
Et  separe  a  jamais  de  ses  flots  suspendus 
Ces  mondes  si  long-tems  I'un  a  Tautre  inconnusj 
Est  un  detroit  fameux,  ou  Fart  et  le  courage 
Impuissans  et  vaincus,  sont  forces  au  naufrage : 
La,  regnent  les  hivers  et  les  vents  orageux  j 
La,  retenu  six  mois  sur  I'horison  neigeux, 
Le  dieu  du  jour,  banni  de  ses  douze  demeures, 
Sur  son  char  enflammc  ne  conduit  plus  les  heures  • 
Et,  six  mois  sur  le  pole  arretee  a  son  tour, 
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La  deesse  cles  nuits  tient  le  sceptre  du  jour ; 

Mais  de  son  triple  front  la  paleur  toujours  sombre, 

Et  ses  rayons  tremblans  dans  les  masses  de  rombre, 

Colorent  les  frimats  de  sa  mome  splendeur. 

Dans  cc  jour  imparfait,  Tceil  du  navigateur 

Cherche  en  vain  du  detroit  les  llmites  glacees  : 

Sous  rimmense  fardeau  des  neiges  entassees> 

La  terre  et  Tocean,  unis  et  confondus, 

Se  derobent  ensemble  a\ix  nochers  eperdus ; 

Et  du  trone  des  airs,  quand  I'Hercule  celeste 

Brisant  ses  traits  de  feu  sur  a^ttt  mer  funeste, 

De  ses  monts  de  cristal  a  penetre  les  flancs ; 

Quand  leur  masse  amoHie  a  ses  rayons  brulans, 

S'ecroulant  a  grand  bruit  sur  les  vagues  grondantes, 

Rouvre  au  loin  du  detroit  les  bouches  mugissantes ; 

Soudain,  pour  le  fermer  a  nos  hardis  vaisseaux, 

Un  enorme  geant,  dominateur  des  eaux, 

De  haut  de  ces  rochers  qui  flottent  sur  les  ondes, 

Garde  d'un  bras  de  fer  les  confins  des  Deux-Mondes. 

La  Nature  expirante  y  gemit  sous  ses  lois, 

Les  orages  fougueux  s'y  forment  a  sa  voix, 

Et  les  nymphes  des  mers,  sous  son  joug  homicide, 

Ferment  a  la  pitie  leur  oreille  timide. 

Une  seule,  jadis,  aux  accens  du  malheur 

Vint  du  tyran  du  pole  affronter  la  fureur, 

Viola  son  Empire,  et,  trompant  sa  puissance, 

Au  Dieu  pret  a  frapper  deroba  sa  vengeance. 

Vers  le  nord  de  I'Asie,  et  sous  un  Ciel  nouveau^ 

Les  vents  impetueux  poursuivaient  un  vaisseau 

Qui  des  bords  du  Cattay  jusqu'aux  astres  de  Tourse 

Sur  les  flots  souleves  precipitait  sa  course ; 

Le  pilote  entrame,  sans  guide,  sans  appui, 

Dans  ce  goufFre  inconnu  qui  s'ouvre  devant  lui, 

De  son  art  impuissant  fatigue  envain  Taudace  ; 

L'air  mugit,  la  mer  gronde,  et  la  terre  menace  5 

La  terre,  dont  les  bords  gardes  par  les  hivers, 

De  mobiles  rocherS,  et  de  frimats  converts, 

N'ofFrent  dans  tons  les  terns  aux  nautonnicrs  avidet 

Que  des  ports  orageux  et  des  plages  perfides. 

Ces  bords  ont  retenti  du  cri  des  matelots, 

Qui,  repousses  au  loin  sur  I'abyme  des  flots, 

Entre  le  Ciel  qui  tonne  et  la  Mer  en  furie, 

Appellent  vainement  les  Dieux  de  leur  PattiCj 

Ces  rivages  si  doux,  ces  fortunes  climats, 

Et  leurs  foyers  cheris  qu*ils  ne  reverront  pas, 

Cris  impuissans  !  Deja  soulevant  son  empire, 

Le  geant  formidable  a  touch6  le  navire ; 

II  s'entr^ouvre,  U  echappe  ^ux  matelots  tremblans  5 
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Le  flot  tumultueux  bouillonne  dans  ses  flanc»; 
Le  timon  s*est  brise  sous  la  vague  ecumante, 
Et  sur  les  mats  rompus  la  voile  fremissante 
A  la  fureur  des  vents  dispute  ses  lambeaux. 
Tout-a-coup,  6  prodige  !  et  de  Tair  et  des  caux 
Le  tumulte  est  calme  par  des  mains  invisibles  ; 
Un  nuage  etendu  sur  les  ondes  paisibles, 
Entourant  le  vaisseau  d*un  voile  ofHcieux, 
Cache,  protege  et  suit  son  cours  silencieux. 
Au  milieu  du  detroit,  dans  une  nuit  obscure, 
II  glisse  sur  le  flot  qui  retombe  et  murmure ; 
Sur  ce  goufFre  ecumant  qu'il  tremblait  d'approchcr, 
Une  jeune  immortelle  apparait  au  nocher, 
Et  d'un  timon  plus  sur  arme  ses  mains  timides : 
Telles,  sortant  jadis  de  leurs  grottes  humides. 
Pour  ces  proscrits  fameux,  peres  du  peuple-roi, 
Vers  le  camp  desTroyens  frappes  d'un  long  eiTroi, 
Les  Nymphes  de  la  mcr  sur  I'onde  mutinee 
Guidaient  le  fils  d'Evandre  et  la  flotte  d'Enee. 
Enfin,  vainqueur  des  vents  et  d'un  tyran  jaloux, 
Loin  des  climats  glaces  que  garde  son  courroux, 
Le  vaisseau  fugitif  echappait  a  sa  vue  ; 
Soudain,  d'un  cri  terrible  il  dechire  la  nue ; 
Le  navire  parait  a  ses  yeux  mena9ans 
Et  les  vents  dechaines  leur  portent  ses  accen* : 
**  Pilote  audacieux  !  le  destin  qui  t'entraine, 
Pour  la  premiere  fois  triomphant  de  ma  haine 
T'ouvre  ccs  bords  sacres  soumis  a  mon  pouvoir, 
Et  que  Toeil  des  mortels  ne  doit  jamais  revoir. 
Va  jouir  de  faveurs  qu'il  vend  a  ton  courage  j 
Aux  rives  d'Amalfi,  sauve  par  un  naufrage, 
Va  de  ta  course  impie  epuiser  le  bonheur ; 
J'attache  a  ton  vaisseau  I'arret  de  ma  fureur. 
Je  veux  que  I'art  fatal  dont  il  etend  I'empire, 
Des  conquetes  par-tout  enflamme  le  delire  j 
Qu^e  deux  Mondes  ouverts  a  ses  vastes  desseins 
Re9oivcnt  ses  presens  teints  du  sang  des  humains, 
Et  ne  crois  pas  qu'un  jour  chez  les  races  futures 
Du  tems  et  de  I'oubli  repoussant  les  injures, 
Guide  des  nautonniers  par  des  chemins  nouveaux^ 
Ton  nom  victorieux  consacre  tes  travaux : 
Ton  sort  est  de  p6rir  sans  honneur  et  sans  gloire 
Et  loin  de  ces  climats  temoins  de  ta  victoire, 
Dans  un  asyle  obscur  a  jamais  retenu. 
De  changer  TUnivers  sans  en  etre  connu. 

**  Et  tdi  qui»  dirigeant  sa  voile  audacieusc, 
Crois  soumettre  aux  efforts  d'une  race  odleusc 
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Ces  mers  dont.la  colere  obeit  a  ma  voix, 
Tu  n'ecKapperas  point  au  prix  que  je  te  dols. 
Deja  malgre  le  sort  qui  t'enchalne  a  la  vie, 
La  lumiere  du  jour  a  tes  yeux  est  ravie  *, 
Vis  au  sein  d'uiie  pierre  inconnue  aux  mortels, 
Divinite  sans  nom,  sans  forme  et  sans  autels." 

'  II  dit,  et  tout-a-coup  la  nymphe  fugitive, 
Sous  Taimant  qui  Tenferme  immobile  et  captive, 
Disparait  aux  regards  des  nochers  eperdus  •, 
L'oeil  cherche  vamement  les  traits  qu'elle  a  perdus ; 
Sous  la  pierre  muette  une  main  vengeresse, 
D'un  voile  impenetrable  a  couvert  la  deesse.' 

We  wish  every  desirable  success  to  a  poem  so  popular  in  its 
topic,  so  learned  in  its  details,  so  copious,  fluent,  smooth,  and 
correct  in  its  diction ;  and  so  studiously  ornamented,  as  Boi- 
leau  recommends,  with  no  other  fabulous  allusions  than  to  the 
notorious  mythology  of  the  ancient  Roman  poets. 


Art.  VI. — De  Amoribus  Pajtcharltis  et  Zoroay  l^c. 
The  Loves  of  Pancharis  and  Zoroa^  an  Erotico-Didactic  Poem  ;  or 
a  Treatise  on  the  ancient  Wonhip  of  Venus  at  Miletus ,  as  it 
was  found  in  a  Temple  at  Amathusy  andypuhlished  at  Athens^  ac- 
companied iviih  various  Remarks  on  the  Generation. of  Vegetables' 
and  Animals,     ^vo.     Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

THE  author  of  these  Latin  verses  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 749. 
His  father  was  a  Savoyard  ;  his  mother  a  Fleming.  In  1 762 
he  was  sent  to  the  Mazarine  college,  whence  he  was  removed  in 
about  three  years,  and  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  named  Brasdor, 
He  went  out  to  the  East-Indies  in  a  medical  capacity,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  I774>  with  letters  to  M.  Anquetil,  the 
French  consul  at  Surat.  Having  to  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  professor  Thunberg  of 
Upsal,  and  botanised  in  his  company.  At  Surat  he  practised 
physic  in  the  winter  season,  but  spent  the  summer  in  travelling. 
Sonnerat  was  his  companion  in  some  of  these  excursions.  In 
1777  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  graduated  at  Rheims  in  1778. 
Not  succeeding  in  an  application  to  accompany  Choiseul- 
Gouffier  as  physician  to  the  embassy  at  Constantinople,  he 
became  a  writer  by  profession,  at  Paris,  in  the  medical  line. 
He  published  in  17^6  on  Milk  ;  visited  England  in  1787,  and 
translated,  on  his  return,  many  medical  works  of  the  English-— 
by  Macbride,  by  Fothergill,  by  Cruikshank,  and  by  Nisbet.  Ho 
assisted  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Encyclopedia  co- 
piously.   Disgusts,  originating  in  the  revolution,  induced  him  to 
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embark  in  T793  for  the  isle  of  Mauritius,  where  he  spent  thre* 
months :  he  thence  went  to  the  isle  Reunion",  and  was  witness 
of  a  volcanic  eruption.  He  next  travelled  to  Pondicherry,  vi- 
sited Madras,  and  was  conveyed  in  an  American  vessel  from  the 
East-Indies  to  Long-Island.  Boston,  Philadelphia  (an  account 
of  whose  prison  Mr.  Radel  has  published  separately),  New- 
York,  and  other  American  towns,  were  visited  by  our  author ; 
who  returned  in  1 797  to  France,  and  obtained  a  lectureship  in 
one  of  the  medical  schools  of  Paris,  the  functions  of  which  he 
continues  to  discharge. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  Latin  autobiography,  prefixed  by 
the  author  to  this  collection  of  love-elegies.  The  description 
of  Surat,  and  the  account  of  the  volcano  in  the  isle  of  Reunion, 
may  furnish  some  accessions  to  geographical  knowledge ;  but 
for  a  man  of  science,  whose  opportunities  of  observation  were 
so  extraordinary  and  various,  there  is  a  disappointing  absence 
of  valuable  fact.  We  can  say  but  little  in  praise  of  his  Latin, 
which  he  has  affected  to  strew  with  the  flowers  of  Parnassus  ; 
and  his  dry  garden  contains  few  specimens  of  plants,  till  then 
anonymous  in  the  Linnsean  lexicons  of  Flora. 

The  preface  thus  states  the  argument  of  the  poems. 

*  Zoroas  Epheso  iiatus  ex  Alcimedone  Megariensi  avis  cla» 
rissimo,  et  Athenis,  ut  mos  erat  quibus  res  non  angusta  domi, 
scholam  Platonicam  secutus,  prjeceptisque  optimi  philosophi 
imbutus  ea  zetate  qua  virtutis  semina  germinant,  lis  obtempe- 
ravit,  donee  annis  provectior  asseclam  se  stiterit  Epicurese  doc- 
trinae.  Sic,  qui  prius  ingenue  vixerat  juvenis,  ut  ferebant 
dogmata  sapientis  magistri,  cautusque  futuri  foverat  animum 
utiliore  cibo,  mox  in  castra  Epicuri  transfuga,  molliori,  imo  so- 
lutiori  genere  dies  ducere  non  solum  coepit,  sed  etiam  coaequales 
in  suam  alllcere  scntentiam,  et  solertibus  argumentis  eos  con- 
firmare,  ut  ex  Poematis  proasmate  dilucidum  fit.  Cecropise 
madidus  Minervae  Miletum  docendi  causa  profectus,  hie  ap- 
pulit  cum  Cerealia  mox  peragenda  essent,  visaque  in  Dese  Sacris 
Pancharite,  filia  Cleonis,  olim  urbis  Myriarchse,  dum  munera 
dicaret  aris,  mox  arsit  earn,  et  studio  puellse  invisendae  dehine 
continue  incubuit.  At  ratus  se  nullatenus  prospere  acturum, 
ni  prius  Venerem,  cui  nondum  etiam  nunc  libaverat,  sibi  pro- 
pitiam  redderet,  incuriae  panitens,  Menippo  consiliis  intimo  in- 
juriam  fatetur,  et  statuit  de  Dea  bene  mereri  oblatis.  Inde  vota 
ilii  nuncupata  quae  ita  felix  sequitur  eventus,  ut  mater  Panchari- 
tis,  natae  consulens  eximlis  ingenii  dotibus,  et  cupiens  earn  me- 
lioribus  imbui  philosophise  prasceptis,  audita  Zoroae  mira  de  iis 
doctrina,  non  solum  decrevit  eam  hulc  committere,  sed  etiam  in 
familia  sua  ilium  admittere,  ut  plenius  inde  et  frequentius  flue- 
rant,  progeniei  documenta.  Recepto  de  hocce  adimplendo  mu- 
nere  gratissimo  nuntio,  in  l?etas  voces  juvenis  erumpit.    Admis- 
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su.^j  moxque  seorsim  fungens  officio,  discipulam  aucupio  tentat 
verborum  scopo  consonorum,  qu2e  cum,  non  intellecta,  caderent 
irrita,  ipsi  fatetur  se  nimis  inconsulte  egisse  dum  partes  magistri 
erga  earn  susciperet,  et  ne  fata  deinceps  cant  utrique  lugenda,' 
adprecatur  illam  ut  citius  se  ah  officio  manumittat.  Renuit 
Pancharis,  pr?eceptoremque  priEiriunit  contra  invidise  stimulos  ; 
sed  SU5E  consulens  famse,  admonet  eum  se  cum  ipso  dehinc  pri- 
vatim  studio  non  incubituram.  Zoroas  de  aversa  voluntate  earn 
argue'ns,  argumenta  subnectit,  scilicet,  ut  attendat  ipsius  formic 
et  annis  5  spe  tamen  ita  fluitat  ut  vespere  sub  dio  meditanSj  om- 
nes  ruris  honores  participes  suotum  animi  affectuum  efficiat, 
dum  varios  revolvit  casus  quibus  irretitur.  Discipula  eum  re- 
prehendit  de  prseconcepta  sententia,  nee  tamen  obsurdcscit ; 
inde  pr?eceptoris  proseucticon  Cupidini,  ut  vulneret  jugalis  fce- 
deris  rudem.  Confisus  imagini  qure  sibi  somnianti  per  noctem 
objecta  fuerat,  sux  mentis  nudat  penetralia,  suumque"  amorem 
plenius  patefacit,  cui  recens  icta  morem  gerit  Pancharis,  se  vic- 
tam  confitens.  Hinc  series  amatoriorum  colloquiorum,  doctri- 
naque  de  amoribus  et  gcncratione  vegetantium  turn  anima- 
tium.  Hinc  Iretse  effusiones,  oppressiuncul^e,  voculas  falsa;  et 
ca  genlalia  tentamina  quce  libandse  Veneri  prseeunt,  et  citius  ad 
oblata  Dese  ferenda  frigidiores  non  solum  invitant,  imo  eos  fer- 
vidius  accendunt.  Hinc  amantibus  ignea  epinicia,  polychronia, 
et  recordatio  quibus  evanidas  voluptates  iterum  atque  iterum  sibi 
revolvunt.  Hinc  tandem  deliria  in  quibus  expanduntut  voces 
fruituris  conson^e,  juramenta  qu?e  ?cternum  spondent  amorem, 
metus  ne  ignes  latitantes  palam  prodantur,  imprecationes  contra 
rigidiores  Cupidinis  detrectatores,  migrationis  desiderium,  et  ea 
communium  argumentorum  series  qua  callent  amatorii  carminis 
scriptores  refovere  langucntis  Lectoris  sensus,  ct  eum  narratlonis 
tilo  appensum  longius  et  gratius  detinere.  At  ea  qua  vivimus 
terra,  nemo  est  ab  omni  parte  beatus  ;  sic  quam.vis  Zoroas  pie- 
niore  fruatur  amat^e  possessione,  nihilominus  ulteriora  fovct 
vota.  Altrinsecus  Pancharis  intus  monetur  acre  quid  latere  in 
fcedere  cirm  prseceptore  inito,  et  de  hoc  susplciones  suas  aperit 
Iphias  amicie  jamjam  Samon  iturae,  eamque  precatur  ut  a  cele- 
bri  Sibylla  ibi  degente  exquirat,  num  felicem  eventum  necne 
habitura  sit  a  foederatis  icta  fides.  Earn  torquet  infausta  re- 
sponsio,  et  quidquam  maii  de  his  prsssagiens  ipsius  magister, 
erumpit  in  objurgatorias  voces.  Tandem  foedus  solvit  Pan- 
charis, et  acta  stimulis  conscienti?e,  in  febrem  incidit  jamjam  ad 
Orcum  eam  missuram.  Unde  Zoroge  luctuosi  planctus,  ulu- 
latus,  epicedium  quibus  fides  defunctse  palam  asseritur.  Ad 
neglect^e  philosophic  lenimina  se  vertit ;  sed  intus  alens  sibi  do- 
lorem  inexhaustum,  cum  ei  cuncta  passim  prseteritas  voluptates 
commeraorent,  oneri  vitse  ulterius  ferendo  imparem  se  fatetur. 
At  fortuito  ruri  commonitus  ut  seriem  malorum  abrumpat,  Leu- 
cat«  montes  adcundp,  vir  morem  gerit  consiiio.     Attamcn  an- 
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tequam  se  mari  det  precipitem,  de  vitse  incommodlst  et  xdia 
sermonem  habet,  invocatisque  omnibus  jugi  Numinibus,  mox 
sponte  demcrgitur.*     p.  cv. 

As  for  the  love  elegies  themselves,  they  are  sickening.  Mo- 
dern Latin  verses,  like  modern  English  couplets,  all  seem  cast 
in  a  regular  set  of  moulds.  He  who  has  read  Pope  has  read 
all  the  subjequent  poetry :  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 
So  he  who  has  read  Ovid  and  Virgil  is  familiar  witn  every 
form  of  line  he  is  to  expect,  and  knows  before  hand  the  hemi- 
iitichs  with  which  new  changes  are  pretended  to  be  rung.  Those 
golden  verses,  as  Dryden  calls  them,  consisting  of  two  sub- 
stantives, two  adjectives,  and  a  verb  between  them  to  keep  the 
peace,  are  very  common  both  in  the  Georgics  and  in  Windsor 
Forest ;  and  are  supplied  by  the  dozen  in  every  page  of  the 
would-be  now-a-day  Virgils  and  Popes.  Of  these  lines  by 
recipe,  these  verses  by  rote,  these  smooth,  insipid,  uninteresting 
phrases  in  metre,  there  are  quite  enough  to  weary  the  most 
persevering  reader  in  the  volume  before  us.  A  single  specimen 
will  suffice. 

«  Sole  subgEstivo  gelidas  prope  Biblidis  undas, 

Dum  fesso  pecori  gratior  umbra  foret ; 
Sola  gravem  somnum  spirabat  ad  ilicis  umbram 

Pancharis,  et  stratse  cespitis  herba  torus. 
Quicquid  erat  laquearis  ei  dabat  arbor  opaca, 

Mulcebatque  animum  fons  strepitantis  aquse. 
Aura  levis  cirros  stringebat  amantius  unctos, 

Spargebatque  comse  quidquid  odoris  erat. 
Pancharitis  curas  Morpheus  lenibat  inanes, 

Vimque  papaveream  blandus  alebat  ei. 
Anxia  gens  avium  placidam  ne  forte  cierent. 

In  ramis  stantes  continuere  modos. 
Diva  Venus  !  niveos  linum  sine  lege  recurrens 

Artus  velabat  deliciasque  meas. 
Haerebat  cervix  Isevo  deflexa  lacerto, 

Dexter  obumbrabat  castra  cupita  philis. 
Ornabant  humeros  fiores  ;  per  eburna  capilli 

Colla  latusque  sibi  composuere  viam  : 
Absque  suo  motu  nee  erant  tunc  pectoris  orbes, 

Quos  bene  perque  vices  exagitabat  Amor. 
■  Creber  erat  motus  nisus  arcente  theristro  : 

Sorsbonai  visoram  quam  meminisse  juvat  I 
Somnia  latta,  susurravi,  quels  nocte  sub  atra 

Mens  mea  sa^pe  nothis  luditor  acta  jocis ; 
Nunc  demissa  polo  lepide  versate  puellam, 

Ut  sciat  a  vobis  jura  fovenda  philo, 
Solvite  opus  j  cupidam  meme  monstrate  volutum 
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Ad  genua  ilHus,  sit  mihi  sermo  plus. 
Mitescat,  videatque  dolens  ab  imagine  foeda 

Qux  mea  nunc  vexent  eorda  cupido,  nietus. 
Et  licet  indignetur,  amans  tamen  approbet  ausus, 

Jureque  jurando  niox  cohibebo  minas. 
Interea  Zephyrus  strophium  leve  movit  amicus, 

Sic  erat  ipsius  me  penes  omne  decus. 
Halitus  o !  alter,  dixi,  rosa  verna  refulgent 

Jam  mihi,  vos  animae  ;  mox  levis  aura  fa  vet. 
Omnes  lemnisci  franguntur  :  at  unicus  obstat 

Nexus ;  abit  lente,  delici^eque  pagent. 
Succeisere  novae  veneres,  alabastrus  hiavit 

Suaviter  hie  inter  lilia  multa  rubens^' 
Uror,  et  accedo  proplus  temerarius  illi  j 

Figet  et  os  nymphae  stigmata  trina  meum, 
O  cui  non  similem  Gnidiis  legere  rosetis 

Alcinoive  solo,  nee  Lilibson  habet. 
Evolo  ;  mox  ardore  nimis  cruciata  corymbo 

Virgo  tulit  dextram,  qua  volitabat  apis: 
Hanc  rosa  pulchra  sinus  deceperat,  unde  relictis 

Vallibus  astiterat  fenore  ducta  cibi. 
Siceine,  me  laedis,  dixit,  mucrone  cru£i;ito  ? 

Plectere  pro  damnis  quse  geaiinata  placent. 
O  ignosce  dolum,  clamavi,  parce  fateati ; 

En  apis  ipse  *,  luam  quae  mea  furta  manent : 
Vel  potius  patiaris  opem  ferat  ipsa  dolori, 

Quern  prius  excivit,  callLda  nuper  apis.*  p.  133. 

In  the  progress  of  the  versification  many  traces  occur  of  the 
perusal  of  the  vernacular  erotic  poetry  of  the  chevalier  de  Parny  5 
but  too  well  known,  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  France,  for 
the  lewd  graces  and  profane  impudence  of  his  wanton,  but  suc- 
cessfully prostituted,  muse.  Our  author,  though  not  so  coarse, 
is  not  so  stimulant;  he  betrays  less  of  the  cynicism,  but  less  of 
the  warmth  of  libidinousncss ;  and,  like  the  secondary  comba- 
tant in  the  second  book  (line  189)  of  the  Dunci^d,  is,  '  through 
perfect  modesty  o'ercome.' 


Art.  VII. — Erotopsie^  ou  Coup-d^CEil,  {^c. 

Erotopsia^  or  a  Coup-d^ Gi.il  of  Erotk  Fottrjy  and  of  those  Greek 
and  Latin  Poets  nvho  have  distingmshed  themselves  in  that  Line, 
A  Work  which  may  serve  as  a  Sequel  to  that  of  Dr,  Petit- Radel^ 
entitled)  **  The  Loves  of  Pancharis  and  Zoroa. 

THIS  erotopsie  is  a  critical  history  of  the  amorous  effusions 
scattered  among  the  classical  poetry  of  the  ancients.  The  more 
voluptuous  passages  of  Homer  are  indicated  j  the  most  success- 
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ful  translations  of  them  selected  and  produced  ;  and  an  estimate 
of  their  merit  follows.  Sappho,  Mimnermusj  Anacreon,  Plato, 
Menander,  Theocritus,  Antipater,  are  anatomised  in  like  man- 
ner ;  and  the  parts  over  which  chastity  would  throw  a  veil,  are 
made  the  exclusive  objects  of  dissection  and  commentary.  The 
Latin  erotic  poets  next  pass  in  review.  Catullus,  Gallus,  Vir- 
gil, Tibullus,  Horace,  Propertius,  the  author  of  the  Pervigilium 
Venerisy  Ovid,  Petronius,  Ausonius,  and  some  others,  furbish 
elegant  extracts,  or  pretences  for  paraphrastic  translation.  The 
author  keeps  within  the  bounds  of  what  a  Frenchman  calls  deli- 
cacy \  and  leaves  concealed,  in  the  obscurity  of  a  learned  Ian* 
guage,  those  passages  reprehensible  for  their  coarse  wording, 
or  their  improper  imagery.  He  wholly  omits  brothel  •  poetry. 
The  collection  of  passages  is  very  incomplete ;  the  versions  are 
seldom  distinguished  for  their  felicity ;  the  criticisms  display  no 
exquisiteness  of  taste  ;  and  the  whole  work  might  have  remain- 
ed unprinted  with  little  loss  to  the  public. 

A  translation  of  the  Cupido  cruci  affixus  of  Ausonius  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  things:  it  has  been  entitled  by  our 
author, 

V  Amour  fouette, 

*  Pres  des  champs  consacres  aux  ombres  fortunees, 
Loin  du  sejour  afFreux  des  eternels  tourments, 
Sont  des  lieux  peu  connus  ♦,  retraites  qu*aux  amants 
Proserpine  et  Pluton  jadis  ont  destinees. 
On  n'y  voit  point  regner  les  ombres  de  la  nuit ; 
Ce  n'est  point  un  jour  pur  que  Ton  y  voit  eclore. 
Une  clarte  douteuse  y  luit, 
Pareille  a  la  naissante  Aurore. 
C*est  la  que  ces  beautes,  de  qui  les  noms  fameux 

Rempllssent  la  fable  et  I'histoire, 
En  amusant  les  dieux  rappelent  la  memoirc 
De  leurs  malheurs  et  de  leurs  feux. 
L'ambitieuse  imprudente 
Qui  voulut  voir  Jupiter 
Avcc  la  foudre  brulante, 
Se  reproche  un  malheur  qu'elle  paya  si  cher. 
La  tendre  epouse  de  Cephale 
Deteste  une  jalouse  erreur, 
Et  brise  la  fleche  fatale 
Quelle  retire  de  son  cocur. 

Hero  d'une  main  tremblante 
Tient  la  lampe  etincelante 
Quii  lui  servit  seulement 
A  voir  perir  son  amant. 
Arlane  roule  en  colere 
Le  fil,  triste  instrument  d*un  perfide  attentat ; 
Kelas  !  elle  a  trahi  son  pere 
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^En  faveur  d*un  amant  ingrat. 
A  son  vainqueur  absent  Phedre  encor  sacrlfie 

Ses  enfants,  son  trone  et  ses  jours ; 
Et  tour  a  tour  accuse  et  justifie 

Ses  invoiontaires  amours. 
'  Moins  eoupable  cent  fois  et  plus  a  plalndre  qu'ellej. 
Et  Didon  et  Thisbe  vont  se  frapper  le  sein. 
D'un  amant  qui  la  fuit  Tune  a  le  fer  en  main, 
L'autre  tient  le  polgnard  d'un  amant  trop  fidele ; 
A  leurs  cris  eclatants  T Amour  vient  dans  ces  lieux  : 
Jue  traitre  dans  leurs  maux  admire  son  ouvrage  •, 

Malgre  I'epaisseur  d'un  nuage 
Son  carquois,  son  flambeau  le  decele  a  leurs  yeux, 

Deja  la  cohorte  rebelle 
Le  menace ;  il  veut  fuir,  il  ne  bat  que  d'une  aile. 
II  tombe,  on  le  saisit ;  il  verse  en  vain  des  pleurs  : 
Attache  sur  un  myrtcj  une  fureur  nouvelle 
Va  de  tous  Ics  tourments  rassembler  les  horreurs* 
Amour,  I'une  a  ton  sein  presente  cette  epee 

Par  qui  sa  trame  fut  coupee ; 
L'autre  ofFre  a  tes  regards  les  debris  enflammes 
Du  bucher  ou  ses  jours  ont  ete  consumes. 
Mirrha,  de  qui  les  dieux  ont  endurci  les  larmes, 
En  fait  pour  t'accabler  de  redoutables  armes. 
Pourquoi,  s'ecria-t-il,  pourquoi  tant  de  fureurs  ? 

Cruelles,  pouvez-vous  connaitre 
Qui  du  sort  ou  de  moi  cause  tous  vos  malheurs  ? 

II  est  aveugle  autant  que  je  puis  Tetre. 
Eh  !   n'avez-vous  jamais  eprouve  mes  douceurs  ? 
Mais  je  vais,  si  j'ai  tort,  reparer  mes  erreurs  ; 
Le  remede  est  tout  pret,  je  puis  vous  en  instruire. 
La  coule  le  Lethe ;  je  veux  vous  y  conduire. 
Ce  fleuve  fait  aux  rois  oublier  leurs  grandeurs, 

Aux  esclaves  leurs  chained. 
Vos  jours  furent  meles  de  plaisirs  et  de  peines. 
La  vous  oublierez  tout,  et  les  ris  et  les  pleurs. 
Tout  oublier,  Amour  !  ah,  c'est  trop  !  dirent-elles. 
Si  Tun  sans  l'autre,  helas  !  ne  se  pent  efFacer, 
Laisse-nous  tous  les  deux.     Tes  peines  sont  cruelles, 
Mais  tes  biens  sont  trop  doux  pour  ne  plus  y  pcnser.' 

The  author  of  this  work  i§  also  known  by  a  Didionnaire  df 
Chtmrgiey  in  three  volumes  quarto,  whicli  forms  a  part  of  tlie 
Encyclopedie  par  ordre  de  matieres ;  by  several  medical  pamphlets 
and  translations ;  and  by  a  Latin  poem  on  the  Loves  of  Pan- 
charis  and  Zoroa,  of  which  we  have  already  giveii  an  ac- 
count. 


(     5'8     ) 

Apt.  VIII. — Essat  sur  rEsprit^  Isfc. — Essfiy  on  ih§  Spirit  and 
Jtifiiience  of  the  Reformation  of  Luther.  By  Charles  Fillers* 
^vo.    Imported  by  De  Boffe.     1&04. 

Art.  IX. — Esguisse  de  PHistoire  de  rEglisse,  ISjc, — Sketch  of  the 

History  of  the  Church  from  its  Founder  to  the  Reformation :  serving 

as  an  ^fppendix  to  the  Essay  on  the  Spirit  and  Influence  of  the  Re^ 

formation.     By  Charles  Fillers,     Zvo.    Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

1804. 

THE  propriety  of  discussing  these  two  publications  in  thesame 
article  is  obvious  from  the  title  of  the  latter:  in  effect,  they  arc  but 
two  parts  of  the  same  work.  The  name  of  M.  Villers  is  by  no 
means  unknown  to  us  j  and  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
glance  at  him,  as  the  author  of  this  Essay,  in  our  progressive 
statement  of  the  prize  questions  proposed  by  the  National  In- 
stitute ;  to  the  following  of  which  the  disquisition  before  us 
was  judged  a  successful  reply  : — '  What  has  been  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Reformation  of  Luther  upon  the  political  situation 
of  the  different  European  states,  and  upon  the  progress  of 
knowledge  ?' 

It  is  barely  three  months  ago  that  we  had  occasion  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  entire  system  of  Luther,  as 
contained  in  M.  Freylinghausen's  Abstract  of  the  whole  Doctrine 
of  the  Christian  church :  a  book  edited,  at  the  express  instance  of 
her  majesty',  by  one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  English  hier- 
archy. The  intention  was  no  doubt  good,  and  we  gave  it  full 
credit ;  while  we  lamented  that  so  much  pains  should  have 
been  bestowed  upon  a  system,  antiquated  in  its  tenets,  declin- 
ing in  its  reputation,  and,  so  far  as  appeared  from  the  work  then 
under  oui"  survey,  incapable  of  general  recommendation  or 
support.  .Little,  however,  did  we  at  that  time  expect  that  wc 
should  be  so  soon  called  upon  to  contemplate  the  same  system 
in  its  political  point  of  view,  or  in  reference  to  the  influence  it 
long  continued  to  exercise  over  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  With 
respect  to  its  antiquated  dress,  and  declining  attractions,  M. 
Villers  agrees  with  us  in  the  following  passage  : 

*  The  institute,  in  inquiring  what  has  ^f^;/ the  influence  of 
the  Reformation  of  Luther,  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  regards 
this  influence  as  no  longer  possessing  any  active  existence  in 
the  present  day.  Nearly  three  centuries  indeed  have  elapsed 
since  its  first  explosion  :  the  agitation  which  followed  subsided 
by  degrees ;  the  power  which  originally  gave  it  impulse,  ^nd 
which  produced  so  many  novel  appearances,  has  ceased  to  ope- 
rate as  an  active  force— as  a  productive  principle.  The  institu- 
tions which  it  created,  and  which  it  modified  in  the  greater 
nun;ber  of  points,  remain  5  though  many  have  vanished  away  ; 
while  those  which  have  continued  follow  the  uniform  course  of 
the  events  of  our  own  day,  and  the  Reformation  is  no  longer  the 
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immediate  cause  which  directs  that  course.     It  has  accomplish- 
ed, perhaps,  all  it  ought  to  accomplish.'     p.  5. 

Mr.  Villers  has  read  more  than  he  has  arranged  or  digested  ; 
we  have  hence — a  fault  common  to  the  greater  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  which  the  National  Institute  has  taken  some  pains 
to  correct — casual  and  indefinite  glances  at  history,  instead  of 
regular  and  detached  references  ;  and  a  vast  complication  of  mi- 
nute or  mediate  causes,  rather  than  the  direct  and  immediatts 
line  of  succession.  We  are  neither  told  expressly  by  what 
means  the  Vatican  acquired  the  summit  of  its  political  as  well  as 
spiritual  authority,  nor  the  precise  and  direct  means  by  which  the 
unshaken  reformer  before  us  was  enabled,  to  a  certain  degree,  to 
accomplish  his  object.  As  to  the  first,  we  are  left  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  dark  ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  second,  we  have,  iu 
the  first  place,  to  make  a  hasty  tour  over  India,  Arabia,  Greece, 
and  Italy;  to  be  present  at  the  invasion  of  the  crusaders,  and 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  Barbarians  into  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  afterwards  to  take  a  more  minute  and  individuated 
view  of  Europe  as  well  Protestant  as  Catholic  ;  of  Germany^ 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Geneva,  Holland,  England, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, before  we  can  acquire  any  exact  data  to  reason  from ;  when, 
as  though  to  give  unity  and  effect  to  the  whole,  *  Is  not,'  in- 
quires our  author,  *  the  great  event  which  I  am  now  consider- 
ing, of  itself  the  simple  result  of  other  events  which  have  pre- 
ceded it.  Insomuch  that  I  ought  to  attribute  to  such  events,  and 
not  to  Itself,  which  was  nothing  more  than  an  intermediate  trans- 
action, the  real  origin  of  whatever  followed  ?'  So  that  at  last, 
in  the  multitude  of  our  author's  inquiries,  in  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  his  landscape,  the  Reformation,  upon  whose  spirit  and 
influence  he  undertakes  to  write,  is  by  a  single  dash  of  the 
pen  reduced  to  a  non-entity  in  the  train  of  causes  and  effects— 
an  evanescent  point  of  no  moment  or  importance  to  the. 
prospect. 

*  Such  Is  the  lot  of  the  mind  in  Its  researches  :  while  it  looks 
before  it,  the  point  from  which  it  sttirts  seems  to  itself  to  be  the 
fixt  basis  from  which  all  its  subsequent  steps  issue.  If  it  cast 
its  eye  backwards,  the  point  of  inception  appears  nothing  more 
than  a  necessary  succession  of  points  that  precede  it — the  mere 
passage  by  which  to  reach  those  which  follow.  lo  the  eye  of 
the  mind  every  cause,  in  ascending,  becomes  a  simple  effect  \ 
every  effect,  in  the  same  manner,  becom.es  a  cause  in  descend- 
ing. The  inclination  which  induces  us  to  attribute  whatever 
follows  an  event  to  that  event  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  cause  of  it, 
is  the  conducting  thread  which  enables  us  to  arrange  every  hi- 
stpiic;  fact ;  it ,  is  tl^e  Uw  oC  ^Qhesioa  by  whict  the  j^iesen  t  is  at- 
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tached  to  the  past.  To  ascend,  however,  from  an  effect  to  a 
cause,  as  though  to  the  first  cause  which  self-exists,  and  is  no 
longer  the  effect  of  any  other  cause,  is  a  weakness  of  the  under- 
standing which  is  Iiunting  for  an  absolute  principle  on  which 
to  build  its  speculations-  It  is  in  this  slippery  path  that  meta- 
physics lose  themselves.  A  man  who  should  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  course  of  a  river,  and  who,  upon 
reaching  its  banks,  beholds  it  spreading  over  a  vast  plain,  and 
follows  it  thence  through  narrow  vallies,  foaming  at  its  utmost 
verge  with  the  fall  of  a  cataract — such  a  man  would  mistake  for 
the  rise  of  the  river  the  first  curvature  that  might  conceal  its 
current :  advancing  by  another  curvature,  the  cataract  itself 
might  in  like  manner  deceive  him;  having  finally  reached  its 
source,  he  would  mistake  the  mountain  whence  it  issues  for  the 
first  cause  of  the  river:  soon,  however,  would  he  perceive  that 
the  sides  of  such  mountain  would  be  exhausted  by  so  continued 
a  torrent ;  he  would  hence  look  towards  the  congregated 
clouds,  the  rains,  without  which  the  arid  mountain  would  fur- 
nish no  reservoir.  Here,  then,  it  is  the  clouds  that  become 
the  first  cause  ;  but  it  is  the  winds  that,  sweeping  over  immense 
seas,  conduct  the  clouds  ;  while  it  is  the  sun  that  immediately 
rears  them  from  the  ocean.  Yet  whence  this  power  of  the 
sun  ? — Behold  then  the  inquirer  entangled  in  the  researches  of 
speculative  physics,  in  investigating  a  cause — an  a^bsolute  foun^ 
darion — whence  he  may  primarily  account  for  this  train  of  phe- 
nomena. 

*  Thus  the  historian  who  Investigates  what  was  the  cause 
that  produced  a  decline  in  the  authority  of  the  popes,  the  terri- 
ble thirty  years'  war,  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  opposition  in  the  bosom  of  the 
empire,  the  foundation  of  Holland  as  a  free  state, and  so  of  the 
rest,  ought  in  the  first  instance  to  perceive  the  immediate 
origin  of  all  these  events  in  the  Reformation,  and  to  attribute 
them  to  its  influence.  But  pressing  these  researches  still 
higher,  he  perceives  that  the  Reformation  itself  is  evidently  no- 
thing more  than  a  necessary  result  of  other  circumstances 
which  preceded  it,  an  event  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  which 
the  fifteenth  was  pregnant,  to  adopt  an  expression  of  Leibnitz  ; 
or  at  most  the  cataract  of  the  river.  How  many  people  still 
obstinately  pretend  to  find  the  first  cause  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion in  the  defcity  in  the  convention  of  the  states-general,  in  the 
iiers-etat,  in  the  cures  !  Others,  who  extend  their  view  a  little 
wider,  attempt  to  discover  it  in  the  Maupecu  parliament,  in  the 
extinction  of  ihe  Jesuits,  &c. — They  are  all  right  in  a  certain 
bounded  point  of  view  from  which  they  contemplate  It.  Those> 
nevertheless,  whose  sight  surveys  the  progress  of  human  nature 
through  a  scries  of  ages,  behold  at  once  this  enormous  mass  of 
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indlvicluals  of  which  it  consists,  every  one  of  whom,  actuated 
by  his  interest,"  his  passions,  and  self-love,  seems  anxious  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  all  the  rest :  but,  in  spite  of  their  infinite 
diversity,  all  these  dispositions  possess  common  features,  tend 
towards  certain  ends,  which  are  ultimately  the  same :  these 
features^  these  inclinations  common  to  all,  constitute  a  re-unioa 
of  powers,  or  rather  a  single  power,  v/hich  is  that  of  human  na- 
ture— that' of  "an  universal  spirit^ — which,  concealed  amidst  the 
epoc^.s  of  time,  guides  and  governs  tliem.  Beneath  the  empire 
of  Providence  (that  sun  of  the  moral  w^orld  !  to  adopt  still  fur- 
ther the  expression  of  a  philosopher),  this  spirit  of  humari 
nature,  in  its  perpetual  motion,  prepares  and  disposes  events. 
This  vast  revolution,  which  astonishes  us,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  production,  a  result,  a  brilliant  manifestation  of  it.  Is  it, 
then,  to  it — is  it  not  rather  to  the  influence  of  the  causes  by 
which  itself  has  been  preceded  and  introduced— that  we  ought 
to  ascribe  the  events  which  have  followed  it  ?*    p,  5. 

We  have  chosen  this  extract  because  it  presents  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  rambling  and  desultory  mannfer  in  which  the  present 
essay  is  for-the  most  part  written.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  book 
to  which  this  passage  might  not  apply,  and  into -the  preface  of 
vi^hich  it  might  not  enter  as  a  coristituent  portion.  And  upon 
a  careful  perusal  of  it  our  readers  may  perhaps  feel  as  thankful 
as  ourselves  that  the  author  has  not  extended  his  researches  still 
further,  and  carried  us  back,  if  not  for  the  reformation  of  Lu- 
ther, at  least  for  the  revolution  in  his  own  country  and  the 
imperial  dignity  of  Bonaparte,  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  the 
ejfpulsion  of  Adam  from  Paradise.  With  the  views,  and  upon 
the  plan,  of  M.  Villers,  there  would  be  no  knowing  where  to 
Fest  with  regard  to  any  subject;  every  event  would  cease  to  be 
immediately  operative;  every  cause  would  become  a  cause  no 
longer,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  logicians  of  the  continent, 
woiild  be  metamorphosed  into  a  fallaciai  a  causa  non  causa  :  we 
should  for  ever  have  to  run  up  and  down  the  a-sicriv  yj'J<Trv — 

the  golden  everlasting  chairj 


Whose  strong  embrace  holds  heaven,  and  earth,  and  main — 

before  we  coutd  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  real  source  of  the 
most  trivial  event  that  occurs,  whether  a  variation  in  the  tlief- 
mometer,  or  in  the  mind  of  a  mistress.  Without  wandering 
half  so  far,  we  think  we  could  have  condensed  into  a  dozen 
pages  the  whole,  or  the-  chief,  of  those  facts  which  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  might  agree  to  regard  as  causes  sufficiently 
direct  and  pro-egumenal,  as  well  with  regard  to  the  rise^  sum- 
mit, and  decline  of  the  papal  power,  as  to  the  rise,,  propagation, 
•ind  triumph  of  the  reformation  of  Luther,  which  bore  immedi- 
ately upon  it ;  and  causes,  too,  which  are  not  even  glanced  at  in 
•     App.  Vol.  IIL  ""  2  N 
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the  essay  before  us.  The  conversion  of  Constantine  esta- 
blished the  Christian  religion  by  secular  authority  :  the  situa- 
tion of  the  see  of  Rome,  more  central  than  those  of  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  gave  it  a  degree  of 
influence,  as  well  with  the  church  at  large  as  the  successors  to 
the  Imperial  throne,  which  the  rival  bishoprics  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  possess  \  and  thus  ultimately  secured  to  itself  an 
acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  hierarchy.  1  he  ecclesiastical 
constitution  being  in  this  manner  completed,  a  multitude  of 
causes  contributed  to  the  augmentation  of  its  power  and  magni- 
ficence. The  spirit  of  ambition,  which  so  perpetually  agitates 
the  bosom  of  secular  princes,  appeared  with  no  less  frequency 
or  violence  in  the  head  of  the  church  ;  and,  following  the 
example  of  the  arch-pontifF,  every  inferior  ecclesiastic  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  same  inordinate  passion;  and,  by  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  a  future  world,  obtained  by  degrees  an  unlimited 
control  over  the  consciences  and  actions  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  resided.  The  power  that  was  possessed  by  the 
church,  and  hence  collectively  by  the  tiara,  even  in  the  age  of 
Hildebrand  himself,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  by  those 
who  closely  contemplate  the  sources  of  its  authority  and  the 
extent  of  its  operation.  The  hierarchy  was  an  immense  re- 
public, seated  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  and  radiating,  in 
every  possible  point,  over  the  whole  continent :  it  afforded  to 
every  family,  in  every  nation,  but  especially  to  the  younger  and 
unendowed  branches  of  the  superior  classes,  the  chance  of  a 
very  ample  provision  for  life  : — its  highest  dignities,  as  in  most 
other  republics,  were  open  to  its  most  friendless  and  destitute 
member  j  and  its  supreme  head  was  represented  to  the  people 
at  large  as  the  immediate  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  vicar  of 
our  Saviour  himself.  Thus  impregnably  fortified,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  but  the  grossest 
misconduct  and  impolicy  of  its  own  could  shake  its  firm  foun- 
dation •,  and  it  is  to  such  misconduct  and  impolicy  that  we  are 
to  look  for  its  dechne  and  fall.  The  cathohc  church  beheld  it- 
self at  the  zenith  of  its  power  on  the  election  of  Hildebrand  to 
the  pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VI I.,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  His  immediate  successors  had  contented  themselves 
with  being  governors  of  kings  ;  Hildebrand  aimed  at  becoming 
a  maker  of  them  :  in  one  or  two  instances  he  succeeded  ;  but 
he  gave  to  kings  in  general  such  a  distaste  for  his  paternal  au- 
tliority,  that  how  much  soever  they  might  find  it  prudent  to 
pretend  to  submission,  there  began  to  be  a  general  desire  to  be- 
come liberated  from  so  galling  a  bondage.  It  was  at  this  pe- 
riod that  the  first  idea  was  started  concerning  croisades,  or  those 
attempts  which  were  shortly  afterwards  carried  into  effect,  of 
recovering  Palestine  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 
This  idea  is  also  attributed  to  the  samb  pontiff*,  and  it  produced 
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ultimately,  though  in  a  very  dlfi^erent  manner,  still  more    mis- 
chief to  the  tiara  tiian    his  open  elTorts  to  exercise  a  temporal 
tyranny  over  the  princes  v.^ho  acknowledged  his  spiritual  power. 
To  accommodate  the  Christian  army  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
.eccicsiastics  was   found  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  impos- 
sible j  and  hence,  as  it  was  foreseen  that  multitudes  of  brave 
soldiers  would  have  no  opportunity  of  receiving,  in   the  usual 
way,  the  occasional  pardon  of  the  church  upon  confession,    or 
her  final  pardon  in  the  hour  of  death,  the  successors  of  Hilde- 
brand,  and    especially   Clement  V.,    invented   the    convenient 
system  of  indulgences^  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  other 
persons  than  croisaders  j  and,  branching  out  into  an  infinitude 
of  paths,  embraced  at  length   almost   every  species    of  immo- 
rality and  crime  that  could  be  committed,  upon  the  advance  of 
a  sum  of  money  adequate,  or  supposed  to  be  adequate,  to  the 
guilt  of  the  offender.     It  was  impossible  that  mankind  at  large 
could  have  their  eyes  sealed  against  such  absurdities  any  longer  j 
that  they  should  not  be  scandalised  at  such  a  mummery  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  the  shackles  which  had  long  riveted  them   should 
not  sit   more   loosely,  and  afl'ord  a  prospect  of  dropping  off; 
and  that  people  and  princes  should  not  unite  in  the  same  wish 
to  behold  the  church  reformed,  and  the  power  of  the  Vatican 
retrenched.     In  effect,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  had  already 
ventured  to  seise  possession  of  the  person   of  Boniface  VIII. , 
the  existing  pope,  in  the  centre  of  his  own 'estates,   vi'ho  had 
previously  threatened  to  dethrone  him,  as  the  emperor  Henry 
had  not  long  before  been   dethroned  by  Gregory  VII.     Boni- 
face died  very. shortly  after  his  arre'station,   probably  from  the 
mortification  he  had  hereby  sustained  \  and   Philip   the   Fair, 
pursuing  the  conduct  which  he  had  already  found  so  conducive 
to  his  interests,  engaged  to  obtain   the  election  of  a  bishop  of 
his  country  to  the  tiara,   upon   the   condition   that  he    would 
continue  to  reside  in  France  instead  of  at  Rome  j  or,  in  other 
words,  under  his  own  immediate  auchoriry  :  the  conddtion  was 
acceded  to — the  French  bishop  M'as  elected  to  the  papal  chair 
under  the   name  of  Clement  V,,  and  immediately  removed  it 
from  Rome  to  Avignon.     This  was  another  severe  blow  upon 
the  power  of  the  tiara ;  for,  as  almost  as  much  reverence  was 
supposed,  by  the  Christian  world  at  large,  to  be  due  to  the 
place  Tisto  the  person^  and  Rome  being  nowdeserted  by  the  sove- 
reign pontiff,  half  the  remaining   authority  of  the  pontificate 
seemed  to  have  vanished.     Amidst  such  a  succession  or  com- 
plication of  papal  Imprudences,  impolicies,  and  absurdities,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  while  mankind   in   general  were 
complaining,  some  should  have  the  spirit  to  complain  louder  than 
the   rest,  and  endeavour  to  subvert  the  whole  system,  by  a  fair 
appeal  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion 
itself:  the  revival  of  literature,  and  more  especially  the  inven- 
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tion  of  printing,  propagated  to  every  quarter  these  laudable 
exertions,  and  quadrupled  the  power  they  would  otherwise  have 
possessed.  Still,  however,  the  authority  of  the  papal  chair  was 
considerable  ;  Wickliff  and  Ziska  barely  escaped,  with  all  their 
address  as  well  as  intrepidity ;  and  Huss  perished,  to  the  ever- 
lasting disgrace  of  the  imperial  throne.  The  times,  however, 
were  obviously  preparing  for  a  general  reformation  ;  and  hence 
Luther  was  at  length  able  to  accomplish,  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  what  preceding  reformers  had  attempted  with  but  a 
trivial  portion  of  success,  or  rather  to  reap  the  harvest  which 
they  had  so  hardily  sown. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  author,  and  to  state  more  de- 
finitely the  effects  which  he  represents  as  having  followed  from 
the  successful  labours  and  reformation  of  Luther.  '1  hese  he 
divides  into  two  classes  :  1st,  The  results  of  this  reformation 
with  respect  to  general  politics ;  adly.  With  respect  to  general 
literature  and  philosophy  :  upon  both  which  his  ideas  are  ex- 
tended just  as  much  too  remotely,  as  with  regard  to  the  causes 
that  introduced  this  event. 

*  The  revolutions  which  had  preceded  It  merely  put  the 
hands  of  mankind  into '  action  ;  the  present  produced  work  for 
their  heads.  The  people,  who,  till  this  epoch,  had  only  been 
reckoned  as  herds,  passively  submitting  to  the  caprices  of  their 
leaders,  began  to  act  for  themselves,  became  sensible  of  their 
importance,  and  their  absolute  necessity  to  the  existence  of 
government.  Princes  and  people  were  hence  for  ever  liberated 
from  the  excessive  and  burdensome  power  of  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  from  the  terrible  contest  through  all  Europe,  and 
which  continued  for  so  long  a  period,  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors,  in  respect  of  supreme  authority.  Social  order 
became  regulated  and  completed,  ^he  power  of  Austria  ivas 
restrained  •within  its  proper  bounds ;  that  of  France  luas  exalted, 
and  acquired  a  control  over  it.  The  necessity  was  perceived  of 
political  alliances  :  the  political  societies  of  Europe  formed  a 
systematised  compact  of  equilibrium — a  regularly  organised 
entirety — of  which  not  even  an  idea  had  been  previously  con- 
ceived. Estates,  such  as  Svveden  and  Turkey,  which  had  to  this 
moment  scarcely  existed  on  account  of  others,  assumed  a  rank 
and  importance  in  this  system.  Several,  like  Holland,  sprang 
from  the  womb  of  this  immense  shock,  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable preponderance  from  their  birth.  The  first  founda- 
tions were  laid  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  the  Americati 
republic  s  and  the  church  ceased  in  one  part  of  Europe  to  con- 
stitute a  state  estranged  from  the  state :  whence  it  is  easy  to 
predict,  that  the  same  change  will  hereafter  extend  to  every 
part,  and  that  its  chief  will  be  reduced  to  a  simple  spiritual 
metropoHtan.  Finally,  the  catholic  clergy  are  reforming  their 
conduct  after  the  example  of  the  protestant  \  and  are  obtaining 
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in  morals,  in  Vv'isdom,  in  respectability,  whatever  they  have  lost 
in  wealth  and  power.*     p.  226. 

Our  author  proceeds  to  prove  that  our  chief  voyages  of  dis- 
covery and  circumnavigation  have  in  like  manner  issued  from 
the  same  eventful  transaction ;  as  he  does  in  his  inquiry  into 
its  results  with  respect  to  general  literature  and  philosophy, 
that,  while  it  augmented  the  freedom  of  thought,  it  also  con- 
ducted to  the  study  of  religion,  of  ancient  languages,  of  exe- 
geses, of  archaeology,  history,  natural  philosophy ;  sciences 
moral  and  political ;  sciences  mathematical  and  physical ;  po- 
lite arts  \  polite  literature  and  modern  languages.  By  way  of 
counterbalance,  however,  for  so  many  blessed  and  important 
effects,  we  are  also  unfortunately  told,  that  it  laid  the 
foundation  for  prodigious  troubles  and  wars  in  the  political, 
and  controversies  in  the  theological,  world  ;  and  was  the  first 
parent  of  secret  societies— -//r^wjj-ffwj — rosicrucians — mystics — 
illuminates — Jesuits— jjinsenists,  and  others,  which  are  rather 
glanced  at  than  fully  expressed  ;  but  which  we  take  for  granted 
to  be  jacobins  and  anarchists^  BrissotinSy  Girondists,  and  Ven- 
deans.  Mercy  on  us,  what  a  creator  of  events  was  Luther]  ! 
to  what  an  enormous  progeny,  among  whom  the  good  and  the 
evil  may  fairly  contest  for  the  superiority,  has  the  gigantic 
womb  of  the  reformation  given  birth  !  !  Well  indeed  may  our 
author  exclaim,  as  he  does  in  the  opening  of  his  essay,  that  the 
National  Institute  has  been  hereby  *  animated  with  the  true 
spirit  of  history  in  stimulating  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
it  has  proposed.  It  is  glorious  for  every  writer  to  have  to 
treat,  before  such  a  tribunal  of  religion  and  politics,  of  these 
two  cardinal  points  of  human  life.'     p.  5. 

But  we  proceed  to  the  apppendix,  which  offers,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church,  from 
its  founder  to  the  revolution,  celebrated  in  the  preceding  essay. 
M.  Villers  is  not  exactly  the  person  we  could  wish  for  to  write 
a  narrative  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  if,  in  this  composi- 
tion, he  has  studied  the  taste  of  the  same  judges  to  whose  ap- 
peal the  preceding  essay  was  submitted,  whatever  professions 
of  Christian  faith  the  convenience  and  fashion  of  the  day  may 
extort  from  them,  they  are  professions  which  we  should  think 
might  as  easily  be  put  off,  upon  another  freak  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  we  have  lately  seen  them  put  on.  Our  author  indeed 
decribes,  in  language  perfectly  decent  and  respectful,  the  pa- 
rentage, birth,  education,  benevolence,  precepts,  and  purity  of 
the  Messiah  ;  but,  in  the  actual  character  of  the  Messiah,  he  is 
not  once  introduced  to  us :  we  hea'r  nothing  of  inspiration  5  no- 
thing of  revelation;  nothingofsupernaturalpowers.  Themissioii 
of  Moses  is,  in  the  essay,  compared  with  that  of  Mohammed;  and 
we  were  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  a  similar  comparison  insti- 
tuted in  the  appendix  between  the  revolution  produced  by  Casar 
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and  that  by  Jest^'s  Christ.  Yet  the  dcciiments  adverteci  to  by  our 
author  are  the  Gospel?,  and  he  pretends  not  to  go  beyond. 
*  He  preached,'  says  he,  *  with  a  tranquil  majesty  of  spirit, 
clothed  with  a  superior  mission  ;  and  which  had  no  other  of- 
fice on  earth  than  to  establish  among  mortals  truth,  piety,  and 
love.  Serious,  measured  in  his  actions,  ingenuous,  simple 
and  sublime  in  his  discourses,  his  soul  appeared  calm,  transpa- 
rent^  and  profoimd  as  the  ather  of  heaven.  Supremely  kind  and 
affectionate,  a  sacred  hatred  of  impiety,  and  every  gross  vice 
that  accosted  his  sight,  could  alone  move  and  enrage  him  for  a 
moment.  Thus  is  it  that  his  four  historians  have  painted  to  us 
Jesus.'     p.  8. 

But  it  has  escaped  our  attention  if  any  one  of  these  four 
historians  have   compared   the  soul  of  our  Saviour  to  ifther  of 
any   kind,    whether   calm   or  perturbated,   whether  profound  or 
sublime ;  and  we  should   as  soon  have  expected  to  have  found 
them  comparing  it  to  electricity  or  Galvanism.     In  the  history  of 
the  church,  however,  from  the  first  glances  of  an  incipient  hie- 
rarchy to  the  time  of  Luther,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  our 
author  is  much  more  worthy  of  attention  :  he  shows  himself 
well  versed  in  ecclesiastic  polemics,  and  always  abhorrent  of 
tyranny,  hypocrisy,  and  spiritual  pride.     He  divides  the  term 
of  time,  to  which  his  sketch  is  confined,  into  four  periods :  the 
first,   extending  from   the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  nearly  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  he  denominates  a  democracy  ,-  the 
second,  which  reaches  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  or    from   Constantine   to   Mohamm.ed,    an   oligarchy; 
the  third,  descending  from  ()w4  to  1073,  or  from  Mohammed  to 
Hildebrand,  a  monarchy ;  the  fourth  and  last,  including  the  pe- 
riod between  the  election  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papal  chair  and 
the  pubHc  appearance  of  Luther,  or  from  1073  to  15 17,  a  des- 
potism.    We  here  also  find,  though  not  all  the  luxuriance  of 
imagination  which  pervades  the  essay,   something  of  the  same 
want  of  compression  and  judgement.     M.  Villers  would  be  a 
better  writer  if  he  read  less  and  digested  more.     His  Christia- 
nity is  that  of  modern  France — the  form  without  the  spirit. 


Art.  X. — C.  M.  Wieland's  Sammtliche  Werle. 

C.    M.    Wieland's    Collective    Works.       Vol   XXXII.     (Con- 
tinued from  our  last  Appendix i  page  545). 

PHILOSTRATUS,  who  was  born  at  Lemnos  and  educated 
at  Athens,  flourished  as  a  rhetorician  in  Rome,  under  Septimius 
Severus,  and  was  patronised  by  the  literary  taste  of  the  empress 
Julia.  He  composed,  at  her  instigation,  a  life  of  Apollonius  of 
Thyana,  whichhas  been  translated  into  French  and  English,andhas 
not  unfrev|Uently  been  employed  by  the  world  of  phiiosophists,  like 
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Luclan*s  account  of  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  as  an  antidote 
against  M^iat  they  call  the  credulity  that  attributes  to  extraor- 
dinary persons  supernatural  powers.  This  biography  of  Apol- 
lonius,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Olearius,  printed  in 
1709,  at  Leipzig,  forms  the  substratum  of  Wieland*s  Agathod-^- 
mon,  a  novel  in  Greek  garments,  which  exactly  fills  his  thirty- 
second  volume. 

The  history  of  Apollonius,  or  of  Agathodsemon,  as  he  is 
here  called,  is  not  given  as  it  did  happen,  but  as  it  might  have 
happened:  a  train  of  natural  events  being  every  where  supposed, 
which  were  likely  to  initiate  such  marvellous  and  miraculous 
misrepresentations  as  have  actually  been  made  of  the  real  Apol- 
lonius. Thus  the  legendary  matter  of  Philostratus  is  plausi- 
bly accounted  for;  and  a  natural  solution  of  those  phenomena 
is  attempted  which  heathen  credulity  received  as  true.  All  this 
is  obviously  designed  as  a  side  blow  at  other  legends,  or  more 
than  legends  ;  and  prepares  a  discussion,  confined  to  the  sixth 
book,  of  those  events  which  occurred  in  Palestine  during  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  The  bestowing  of  so  very  popular  a 
form  upon  disquisitions  so  critical,  is  a  proof  that  the  author 
rates  low  the  utility  and  the  prevalence  of  established  opinions. 
He  evidently  aspires  to  be  classed  among  the  fathers  of  the  anti- 
christian  sect.  The  ecclesiastical  historian  must  rank  him, 
like  Voltaire,  with  those  who  have  employed  the  active  re- 
sources of  their  imagination,  their  sagacity,  and  their  learning, 
in  untying  the  ancient  and  sacred  bonds  of  the  Christian  rehgion. 

To  these  licentious  speculations  we  shall  not  introduce  our 
reader:^  •,  but  they  may  derive  both  innocent  and  instructive 
amusement  from  an  account  which  Apollonius  is  made  to  give 
of  the  institution  of  a  secret  society,  somewhat  analogous  to 
tlie  illuminati  of  the  modern  world. 

The  sage  of  Thy^na  is  represented  as  directing,  through  an 
invisible  agency,  much  of  that  conspiracy  which  snatched  Do- 
mitian  from  the  Roman  throne,  and  elevated  Nerva  in  his 
stead.  And,  in  the  fifth  section  of  the  fifth  book,  he  is  thus 
supposed  to  describe  his  share  in  a  transaction  but  imperfectly 
accounted  for  by  historians. 

'*  In  order  to  make  you  comprehend  how  the  late  fortunate 
revolution  at  Rome  could  be  the  work  of  our  secret  order,  I 
will  begin  by  explaining  to  you  more  particularly  its  internal 
constitution  and  structure. 

"  After  my  return  from  Syria  and  Egypt,  perceiving 
that  our  adherents,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  were  rapidly 
increasing,  I  endeavoured  to  distribute  them  into  two  main 
classes:.  In  the  first  and  most  numerous  class  were  compre- 
hended all  those  who  were  allowed  to  attend  the  public  ad- 
dresses, which  on  all  festival  days  I  was  in  the  habit  of  deliver- 
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\v\%  aloud,  at  day-break  and  at  sun- set,  from  behind  a  thin  cur- 
tain, which  scarcely  intercepted  the  view  of  the  audience. 
Thf. sc  discourses  were  commonly  pronounced  in  the  porch  of 
a  temple^  and  were  introduced  and  closed  by  a  hymn,  accom- 
j.anicd  with  unseen  instruments.  They  lasted  not  much 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  consisted  partly  in  a  short 
account  of  the.  nature  and  object  of  the  feast,  partly  in  exhor- 
tations to  a  virtuous  and  irreproachable  life,  corroborated  by  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
The  deepest  silence,  and  a  behaviour  as  respectful  as  is  exacted, 
in  the  most  solemn  mysteries,  was  the  only  condition  imposed 
on  the  attendants.  Whoever  was  regularly  remarked  among 
them  came  to  be  reckoned  in  the  class  of  the  acoustic  (or  hear-- 
ers)  and  formed  the  exoteric  portion  of  my  adherents. 

♦*  The  second  principal  class  comprehended  the  esoteric  por- 
tion -,  <jr  those  who,  by  a  peculiar  consecration,  were  received 
into  the  order.  This  was  subdivided  into  three  grades.  To 
the  lowest  belong  the  cpcpts  (or  seers),  so  called  because  they 
had  the  privilege,  at  all  our  assemblies,  of  standing  behind  the 
curtain :  they  were  more  commonly  denominated  the  homileticy 
because  they  conversed  with  me,  and  were  at  liberty  to  propose 
questions  ;  which  I  either  a1;iswered  concisely,  or,  if  they  over- 
stepped the  limits  allotted  to  that  grade,  declined  to  answer. 

<c  From  among  these  homiletic  disciples,  after  I  had  suffici- 
ently ascertained  their  capacity,  I  selected  those  who,  under 
the  denomination  o{  the  ascetic,  were  elevated  to  the  second 
grade,  with  the  view  of  preparing  them,  during  a  short  course 
of  years,  for  the  higher  steps.  These  were  daily  instructed  for 
some  hours  both  in  the  theoric  and  practic  parts  of  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  had  to  observe,  during  their  whole  initiation, 
a  very  strict  discipline,  j^nd  to  submit,  as  moral  athlets,  to  many  . 
severe  trials,  in  order  to  bring  under  command  their  desires,  in- 
clinations, and  passions.  They  were  6trictly  superintended, 
and  put  to  all  possible  proofs  of  secfesy,  privation,  intrepidity, 
and  presence  of  mind ;  and  also  of  apathy  both  to  bodily  pain 
and  to  the  provocations  of  anger,  jealousy,  voluptuousness, 
and  of  every  other  passion  which  speedily  boils  up.-  If  they 
repeated  four  times  the  same  fault,  they  were  expelled  from  the 
esoteric  class :  but  of  this  1  do  not  recollect  a  single  instrdice. 

'VQf  the  secrets  of  the  order  they  knew,  indeed,  just  as  little 
as  the  homiletic  j  and  the  most  unconditional  obedience  to 
their  provided  superiors  or  overseers  was  imposed  on  botli  as 
the  first  of  duties.  The  advantage  of  this  second  grade  over 
the  former  consisted  in  the  certainty,  that,  if  they  went  through 
the  years  of  probation  becomingly,  they  would  be  preferred  to  the 
thir-d  grade ;  whereas  the  homiletic,  if  in  their  very  first  year 
they  were  not  invited  to  the  second  ordination,  might  be  pretty 
sure  of  remaining  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  where  they  were  ; 
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which  was  the  case  with  that  consequential  simpleton  Damis, 
although  I  find  he  would  gladly  have  it  thought  that  he  lives 
with  me  on  the  most  confidential  footing. 

.  "  As  the  grade  of  ascetics  was  the  seminary  out  of  which  the 
proper  members  of  my  order,  in  its  narrower  sense,  were 
drawn,  I  bestowed  peculiar  care  on  their  information,  and  de- 
voted to  them  much  of  my  time.  I  neglected  nothing  adapted 
to  attrc;ct  toward  me  their  purest  love,  and  their  unlimited  con- 
fidence :  and  I  was  the  more  certain  of  not  missing  my  aim, 
AS  the  great  resemblance  of  their  education  to  that  which  1  had 
formerly  given  to  myself  produced  between  us  a  correspond- 
ence of  turn  so  obvious,  that  I  seemed  to  feel  myself  multiplied 
when  among  them.  This  resemblance  was  in  many  the  more 
striking,  as,  in  the  selection  of  our  ascetics,  much  attention  was 
paid  both  to  the  gifts  of  mmd  and  to  those  of  person. 

*'  in  the  concluding  year  of  their  probation,  our  ascetics  were 
directed  by  their  teachers,  who  had  already  received  the  third 
grade  of  the  order,  to  ihz  histoncai  and  theoretical  study  of 
the  phcenomena  of  human  society  •,  to  inquiries  concerning  the 
various  stages  of  barbarism,  and  culture ;  the  origin  of  civil  in- 
stitution, its  different  forms,  the  conditions  of  its  welfare,  and 
the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  nations.  This  course  of 
instruction  had  for  its  object  to  bring  them  acquaintetl  especi- 
ally v,'ith  the  modern  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  •,  and 
with  the  immediate  causes  of  the  prCvSent  condition  of  that  vast 
portion  of  the  globe  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke.  Thereby 
they  were  to  be  prepared  for  the  third  and  last  grade,  In  which, 
with  the  name  of  cosmopolites,  they  were  to  attain  a  complete 
insight  into  the  purpose  and  mystery  of  the  order. 

*  1  lie  pupils  now  passed  under  my  immediate  tuition;  and 
you  may  imagine  how  easy  it  would  be  to  convince  well- 
disposed  young  men  prepared  by  nature  and  education  for  the 
noble,  the  great,  and  the  beautiful,  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions : 

'*  That  the  whole  earth  is  to  be  considered  as  a  single  state, 
and  the  v/hole  human  race  as  one  great  family  in  this  city  of 
God,  which  ought  to  be  governed  jby  the  general  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason. 

"  '^l  hat  in  virtue  of  this  order,  founded  on  the  nature  of 
things,  there  can  be  no  salvation  for  mankind;  no  rescue  from 
the  evils  under  which  they  labour  until  the  principal  branches, 
at  least,  into  which  the  human  family  is  divided,  be  brought 
under  a  constitution  adapted  to  harmonise  with  universal  in- 
terest, and  governed  by  those  same  laws  of  nature  and' reason 
which  preserve  the  order  of  the  whole. 

*'  And  that,  however  great  the  chasm  may  be  which  inter- 
venes between  the  present  moral  condition  of  mankind  and 
thitt  which  ought  to  be  the  unshifting,  irremoveablc  goal  of 
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their  constant  pursuit,  yet  both  exertions  and  mtans  to  fill  up 
that  chasm  are  in  our  power  \  so  tliat  wc  have  only  to  study  the 
right  use  of  these  means. 

"  But  here  was  the  Gordian  knot,  on  whose  dexterous  solution 
all  depended.  Wherewith  was  this  chasm  to  be  filled,  but 
with  the  ruins  of  that  whole  monstrous  edifice  which  (jhe  of- 
fuscatiiig  demons  of  superstition  and  the  capricious  ministers  of 
despotism  hiive  for  thousands  of  years  been  haunting  ;  with  the 
rubbish  of  all  those  bulwarks  behind  which  they  lie  intrenched ; 
and  with  the  walls  of  those  dungeons  within  which  they  stifle 
the  sighs  of  oppressed  humanity?  Destroyed  they  must  be, 
these  long  established,  deeply  founded,  artfully  concatenated 
works  of  fraud  and  injustice,  notwithstanding  their  strong  pil- 
lars and  buttresses.  But  how  ? — At  once  !  By  a  single  violent 
general  concussion  which  v/ould  subvert  half  the  extant  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  and  crush  beneath  the  mighty  ruin  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race  I  Could  such  a  thought  ever  enter  the 
breast  of  a  friend  to  man,  of  a  cosmopolite  ?     Never  I 

"  Of  course  there  remains  but  one  other  method  of  accom- 
plishing the  filling  up  of  that  chasm.  The  demolition  of  what 
is  to  be  destroyed  must  take  place  gradually,  with  precaution  and 
prudence,  but  with  patience  and  perseverance.  This  is  not  the 
work  of  one,  or  of  a  few :  it  can  only  be  brought  about  with 
the  help  of  time  and  favourable  chances,  and  by  the  close  union 
and  well-combined  activity  of  a  considerable  number  of  like- 
disposed  wise  and  good  men,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
chieftain  who  may  restrain  or  accelerate  their  movements,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  circumstances. 

*'  Such  was  that  respectable  association  into  which  you  were 
induced  to  enter ;  such  the  object  of  the  preparations  you  un- 
derwent ;  and  such  the  aim  of  our  whole  confederacy ;  toward 
which  henceforth,  among  all  the  occupations  and  avocations  of 
life,  you  are  expected  to  direct  a  steady  eye. 

"  A  new  difficulty  naturally  arose  with  the  question :  How 
were  those  pure  and  exalted  maxims  of  cosmopolitism  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  present  state  of  things  ?  How  could  the  higher 
duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  world  be  reconciled  with  those  of  a 
Roman  subject.^  In  a  case  of  collision,  what  conduct  was  to 
be  pursued? 

"  The  subjects  composing  the  grade  of  cosmopolites  were 
mostly  young  men,  destined  by  their  birth  and  family-relations 
to  civil  or  military  offices  ;  who  were  of  course,  in  such  cases  of 
collision,  peculiarly  liable  to  incur  the  necessity  of  a  practical 
choice.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  well  trained  to  those 
virtues  which  in  such  cases  are  most  necessary  :  they  knew  how 
to  be  on  their  guard  and  on  the  reserve ;  to  bear  and  to  wait. 
It  had  always  been  inculcated  on  them  as  important  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  their  office :  the  value  of  habitualprotection 
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and  silent  aid  transcending  that  of  noisy  decb ration  and  fac- 
tious sincerity.  It  had  been  recommended  to  them  to  avoid 
any  peculiar  associations,  however  plausible  ;  or  to  undertake 
any  thing  for  the  cause,  but  what  they  could  liope  to  accom- 
plish within  the  pale  of  legitimate  order,  and  by  their  own  un- 
strengthened  efforts.  Prudence  and  foresight  were  instilled 
into  them  as  virtues  not  at  all  less  essential  to  the  success  of 
our  endeavours  than  wisdom  and  uprightness.  With  this  view, 
it  was  recommended  to  every  cosmopolite  to  keep  a  thought-hoo\y 
or  memorandum- book,  in  which  he  should  daily  account  with 
himself  for  his  conduct  in  doubtful  circumstances.  Where  the 
individual  was  not  clear  as  to  his  duty,  it  was  recommended  to 
him  to  consult  the  superior,  or  overseer,  of  his  district ;  or,  if  I 
were  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  chieftain. 

**  One  thing  in  which  this  order  was  distinguished,  I  beliete, 
from  all  others,  and  on  which  I  principally  rely  for  my  con- 
fidence in  its  perpetual  utility  is,  that,  from  the  moment  an 
ascetic  passes  into  the  class  of  cosmopolites,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  was  advanced  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  secret 
order,  he  immediately  became  a  free  agent ;  all  his  obligations 
ceased ;  no  other  guarantee  was  required  of  him  than  that 
which  the  consentaneity  of  his  sentiments  and  ours  secured. 
No  oath  was  imposed ;  and  as  it  was  always  taken  for  granted 
that  no  one  would  voluntarily  be  untrue  to  the  duties  he  had 
undertaken,  no  threat,  no  punishment,  but  the  regret  of  failure, 
was  provided.  Each  thought  himself  as  sure  of  every  other  as 
of  himself.  Love  and  confidence,  both  unlimited,  were  the 
only  but  the  indissoluble  bonds  on  which  the  wliole  institution 
reposed.  Pure  in  its  object,  the  progress  of  instruction  was 
sure  to  generate  a  disinterested  zeal  for  its  success. 

*'  However,  as  the  number  of  cosmopolites  by  degrees  increased 
to  many  hundreds,  a  certain  internal  policy  became  necessary  to 
facilitate  an  uninterrupted  communication  between  its  members. 
In  each  Roman  province  was  one  overseer,  to  whom  the  dif- 
ferent members  were  confided,  and  to  whom  they  addressed  at 
regular  periods  information  on  certain  agreed  particulars.  From 
these  overseers  I  myself  received,  with  more  or  Ic^s  celerity  as 
circumstances  required,  either  by  letter  or  by  travelling  brethren 
of  the  order,  the  more  essential  particulars  of  these  local  regi- 
'Sters ;  and,  with  them,  intelligence  concerning  the  situation 
and  state  of  the  respective  provinces,  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Roman  governor,  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  what- 
ever else  was  likely  to  prove  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
cause.  By  the  time  this  institution  had  lasted  twenty  years,  I 
was  become  most  intimately  acquainted  u-ith  the  internal  state 
of  the  empire,  and  had  probably  better  intelligence  concerning 
every  part  of  it  than  the  autocrator  himself. 

•t  However  studious,  even  under  the  three  first  successors  of 
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Tiberius,  those  reprobates  to  whom  the  reins  of  the  state  were 
abandoned,  might  be  to  fill  the  places  of  importance  with 
wretches  of  their  own  kidney  ;  yet  in  so  immense  an  empire  it 
could  not  but  happen  that  here  and  there  some  honest  men, 
who  had  acquired  their  bent  in  my  order,  attained  situations 
which  g^ive  them  authority  and  influence  enough  to  help  other 
of  our  members  into  similar  stations.  And-  although  more  than 
one  of  them  in  the  bad  times  of  Claudius  and  Nero  had  to  suf- 
fer death  for  his  fidelity,  yet  the  number  of  the  good  kept  in- 
creasing, imperceptibly  perhaps  to  the  vulgar  eye,  but  sensibly 
enough  to  those  who  could  take  in  a  view  of  the  whole.  So 
that  at  the  new  era,  which  commenced  with  the  Vespasians,  we 
began  to  entertain  warm  hopes.  I  could  pretty  well  rely  upon 
jt,  that  each  of  my  cosmopolites  would  find  out  and  attract 
about  him  all  the  good  men  who  lay  within  his  circle  of  efficacy. 
I  could  perceive  that  an  influence  was  exerted  which  tended  to 
ameliorate  ordinary  men,  and  to  keep  within  bounds  many  of 
the  bad.  For,  as  is  commonly  the  case  m  corrupt  times,  there 
were  more  good  than  wa^  supposed  :  most  had  lain  by,  in  quiet 
expectation  of  a  better  futurity ;  but  they  knew  one  another, 
and  came  forward  at  once  as  soon  as  they  could  do  it  with 
security,  and  saw  the  prospect  of  acting  in  concurrence  with 
^ome  utility. 

*^  The  sway  of  the  Vespasians  would  have  advanced  our  grand 
object  considerably,  if  it  had  lasted  longer.  But  the  hopes  of 
the  human  race  vanished  with  the  short  dawn  of  Titus,  and 
gave  place  to  the  gloomy  day,  which,  under  his  worthless  bro- 
ther, threatened  the  world  with  a  relapse  into  the  times  of  Ca- 
ligula and  Nero.  You  yourself  have  been  a  witness  to  the  worst 
portion  of  the  reign  of  this  no  less  contemptible  than  hateful 
tyrant;  it  is,  therefore,  very  superfluous  to  justify  what  lam 
about  to  reveal  by  any  narration  of  his  enormities.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  risk,  which  any  premature  movements  would  have 
brought  on,  of  throwing  the  human  race  once  more  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  monster,  I  should  rather  need  an  apology  for 
having  waited  so  long  before  steps  were  taken  to  deliver  us  from 
-that  cold'-blcoded  cruel  brute." 

*  During  this  relation,  which  had  too  much  interested  both 
the  speaker  and  hearer  to  allow  our  attending  to  things  above 
us,  a  dark  cloud  had  climbed  from  the  eastern  horizon,  and  was 
now  in  awful  silence  approaching  our  zenith.  Already  for 
some  time  the  thunder  had  been  heard  to  roll  majestically  and 
with  increasing  loudness  among  the  rocks  and  precipices  •,  and 
the  clouds,  driven  by  stormy  gusts  and  scattering  frequent 
lightnings,  lowered  about  us  on  all  sides,  without  Apollonius's 
appearing  to  remark  this  sudden  change  of  a  scene  lately  so  clear. 
He  calmly  continued  speaking,  but  had  hardly  uttered  the  last 
words,  when,  within  five  or  six  paces  of  the  covering  under 
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which  we  sat,  a  violent  flash  struck  a  tall  cypress  before  us  and 
split  it  with  a  tremendous  crashing  down  to  the  very  root.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that  at  a  moment  when  we 
seemed  inwrapt  in  the  fires  of  heaven  itself,  I  shuddered  to  the 
back-bone,  as  if  the  natural  causes  of  this  meteoric  apparition 
had  never  been  explained  to  me.  Yet  I  preserved  enough  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  observe  at  the  time  ApoUonius,  who  was  sitting 
opposite  to  me,  and,  I  assure  you,  Timagenes,  that,  except  an 
involuntary  closure  of  his  eyelids,  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
terror  was  to  be  detected  about  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  ma» 
jestic  countenance  and  awful  figure,  and  the  silver  locks  about 
his  temples,  acquired,  in  the  strange  and  splendid  illumination 
of  the  heavenly  flame,  a  something  of  more  than  terrestrial 
stamp.  I  felt  inclined  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  worship 
him  as  a  more  than  mortal  being. 

**  Meanwhile  we  were  necessitated  by  the  drifting  rain  to  quit 
the  porch,  and  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  The 
pressure  of  a  concealed  spring  opened  to  us  the  door  through 
which  the  daughter  of  Kymon  had  made  her  appearance,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  hall  of  yesterday,  opposite  the  busts 
of  Pythagoras  and  Diogenes.  "  A  few  paces  nearer  to  the  cy- 
press," said  ApoUonius  to  me  with  a  look  of  emotion  and  a 
gentle  pressure  of  my  hand,  "  would  at  once  have  opened  to  us 
a  world  of  which  we  both,  near  as  it  is  to  us,  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  ;  and  which,  therefore,  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  continuance  of  the  history,  in  which  for  a  moment  we  were 
interrupted."  '  We  took  seats,  and  he  thus  continued  his  re- 
lation.' 

"  You  will,  without  my  remarking  it,  have  perceived  that 
the  idea  of  my  Pythagorean  order  was  evolved  gradually ;  and 
that,  insensibly,  and  only  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  times,  it  acquired  a  political  tendeiicy,  which  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  purpose,  if  ambition  and  the  love  of  sway 
did  at  all  mingle  in  my  views,  and  in  those  of  my  cosmopoliti- 
cal  friends,  it  took  place  so  gently  that  we  did  not  perceive  it ; 
for  our  souls  were  tree  from  selfish  aims.  No  one  of  us  pLiyed 
any  principal  part  on  the  stage.  We  only  wished  to  have  the 
good  done ;  no  matter  by  whom.  Wont,  like  invisible  spirits, 
to  operate  in  concealment,  we  were  content  to  leave  the  rewards 
of  success  to  those,  who  often,  unconsciously  perhaps,  lent  us 
their  eyes,  their  tongue,  their  arm,  or  their  purso. 

"From  the  time  when  Domitian  dropped  the  mask  of  a 
milder  Tiberius,  behind  which  he  had  endeavoured  for  years  to 
conceal  his  voluptuous  inactivity,  his  bluntness  to  impressic;is  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  his  trampling  insolence,  and  his  sus- 
picious, cruel,  capricious  temper — -the  thought  arose  within  me  : 
-now  is  a  time  to  do  something  great  and  decisive  for  mankind, 
'Things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  a  reign  like  Domitian's 
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had  endured  twenty  years  longer,  the  corruption  of  the  im- 
mense Roman  states  would  have  attained  a  maturity  of  putres- 
cence for  which  every  remedy  would  have  come  too  late.  Still 
excessive  haste  seemed  more  dangerous  than  forbearance.  To 
blot  out  of  the  world  a  tyrant  universally  hated  was  not  difficult ; 
but  it  would  have  been  an  unpardonable  madness,  if  this  had 
taken  place  before  one  could  be  reasonably  certain  that  it  would 
conduce  to  the  salvation  of  the  empire.  This  stood  in  need  of 
an  emperor  who  should  combine  the  rarest  talents  and  virtues  : 
there  wp.s  so  much  to  undo,  so  much  to  ameliorate,  so  rcuch  to 
restore,  and  so  much  to  prop  and  to  strengthen.  But  never 
was  Kome  so  poor  in  men,  among  whom  to  choose.  The  ca- 
pable were  the  more  diflicult  to  find,  as  distinguished  personal 
qualities  were  obliged  to  conceal  themselves  from  the  jealousy 
of  the  tyrant,  as  under  good  princes  the  flagrant  vices  conceal 
themselves. 

*'  Acilius  Glabrio  and  Ulplus  Trajanus,  who  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Domitian  together  executed  the  consular  office,  appear- 
ed to  me,  among  those  whom  I  knew,  the  only  ones  who  in  emi- 
nent personal  worth  rivalled  each  other.  The  former  had  the 
advantn«^^e  of  descending  from  an  ancient  patrician  family.  A 
singular  incident  had  recently  drawn  the  public  attention  to  this 
man,  and  made  him  at  once  an  object  of  the  admiration  and 
pity  of  the  Romans.  During  his  consulship,  Domitian,  at  a 
feast  given  in  his  Albanian  villa,  had  compelled  him  by  a  joke, 
which  left  ho  alternative  to  a  man  of  i^pirit,  to  undertake  a  com- 
bat with  a  most  formidable  lion.  Glabrio  accomplished  the 
dangerous  adventure  with  so  mucK  courage,  presence  of  mind, 
and  skill,  that  the  spectators  could  not  suppress  the  loud  ex- 
pression of  their  interest  for  the  vicptor,  and  their  ill-will  at  the 
unfeeling  levity  of  the  emperor,  who  had  played  with  the  life  of 
a  Roman  consul  as  with  that  of  a  malefactor.  The  jealous  ty- 
rant im.puted  this  very  sympathy  of  the  people  as  a  crime  to 
•Glabrio,  and  hinted  that,  in  permitting  him  to  choose  a  place  of 
exile  out  of  Italy^  there  was  room  for  gratitude  to  his  clemency 
and  generosity. 

"  As  for  Trajan,  whom  fate  had  destined  for  the  saviour  of 
and  restorer  of  his  country,  circumstances  were  so  to  concur, 
that,  while-  many  of  inferior  note  were  sacrificed  to  the  mis- 
trust of  a  tyrant  always  on  the  alarm,  he  alone  escaped  suspi- 
cion. The  manly  seriousness  and  natural  modesty  of  his  de- 
portment really  concealed,  from  common  observers,  the  solid 
but  not  glittering  qualities  which  they  covered.  His  unaffected 
absence  from  court,  which  he  knew  how  to  colour  so  as  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  disaffection,  prevented  his  being 
thought  or  talked  of :  so  that  nobody  pointed  at  him  when  the 
hatred  against  the  tyrant  became  so  general,  and  the  wish  to 
see  him  hurled  from  his  throne  so  impatient,  that  men  began  to 
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inquire,  who  would  be  the  successor  ?  This  by  degrees  became 
the  usual  topic  of  every  private  conversation,  and  the  astro- 
logers could  not  draw  horoscopes  enough  to  satisfy  the  guesses 
of  the  curious.  Most  wishes  apparently  centred  on  the 
old  Nerva,  one  of  the  first  Romans  for  rank  and  wealth,  and 
who  bore  the  rare  character  of  an  irreproachable  man,  neither 
envied  nor  hated.  His  great  mildness  and  good-nature,  which 
he  seemed  to  have  by  inheritance,  from  his  revered  father  and 
grandfather,  were  the  qualities  become  valuable  by  contrast : 
and  though  his  advanced  years,  and  declining  health,  neither 
promised  a  long  reign  nor  shoulders  wholly  equal  to  the  bur- 
den, yet  these  very  considerations  favoured  the  immediate  con- 
sent of  his  rivals  to  a  claim  which  would  terminate  the  fears, 
and  not  the  hopes,  of  the  seditious, 

*'  Such  was,  in  general,  the  state  of  things  when,  after  my 
escape  from  the  murderous  claws  of  Domitian,  I  returned  to 
Asia,  and  determined  to  give  a  specific  direction  to  the  deter- 
mination of  ridding  the  world  of  its  oppressor. 

"With  this  view  I  marshalled  the  little  invisible  army  of  which 
I  was  the  conductor.  It  was  found  that  the  cosmopolites^  over 
whom  my  influence  chiefly  extended,  were  about  four  hundred 
in  number;  and  the  hom'iletic^  on  whose  fidelity  and  obedience 
I  could  safely  rely,  about  as  many  thousands.  They  lived  scat- 
tered, in  greater  or  smaller  clusters,  j:hroughout  difl^event  pro^ 
vinces  of  the  empire:  many  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain;  the 
most  at  Rome  itself.  They  were  distributed,  partly  in  civil  of- 
fices, partly  in  the  armies  and  prictorian  guards ;  some  in  the 
very  court  and  household  of  the  emperor.  When  you  con- 
sider that  each  of  these  individuals  had  his  friends,  con- 
nexions, and  dependents,  whom  he  could  more  or  less  influ- 
ence, you  will  not  think  me  deficient  in  means  to  have  exe- 
cuted a  more  diflicult  enterprise  than  that  which  I  was  preme- 
ditating. 

"  My  project  was  now  confided  to  my  most  confidential  friends 
(who  formed  a  sort  of  select  committee,  and,  as  it  were,  a 
fourth  grade  in  our  order),  and  by  them  communicated,  step 
by  step,  to  the  rest,  who  were  to  assist  in  its  execution ;  as 
much  of  it  at  least  as  was  necessary  to  be  known.  As  I  was 
too  far  from  Rome  myself  immediately  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prise, one  of  them  was  impowered  to  be  my  substitute  ;  and  I 
was  satisfied  with  obtaining,  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  ac- 
counts of  what  was  going  on.  The  tyrant  was  surrounded 
with  invisible  observers,  from,  whom  none  of  his  steps,  scarcely 
even  of  his  thoughts,  were  hidden.  An  universal  hollow-mur- 
muring expectation  of  some  great  impending  catastrophe 
brooded  over  the  metropolis  of  the  uorld,  whose  countless  po- 
pulation, imperfectly  pervaded  by  the  hireling  spies  of  the  ini- 
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perial  court,  was  so  well  adapted  to  conceal  secret  conspiracies 
and' combinatioiis. 

"  Domitian  himself  dwelled  in  greater  restlessness  than  ever: 
for  an  horoscope  (it  was  reported)  which  he  had  taken  in  his 
youth,  had  announced,  in  the  present  year,  the  day,  hour,  and 
manner  of  his  death:  Nerva  had.  the  prudence,  under  pretext 
of  nursing  his  feeble  and  declining  health,  to  withdraw  into 
the  serener  air  of  his  villa,  near  Tarentum  ;  and  lived  there  so 
quietly,  that  the  tyrant  insensibly  lost  sight  of  him,  although 
the  true  object  of  his  retreat  was  not  unperceived,  and  his  se- 
cret adherency  was  continually  increasing. 

"  Trajan,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  recommended  to  Domi- 
tian, through  the  instrumentality  of  a  person  set  to  work  by  my 
substitute,  as  a  brave  and  trust-worthy  officer,  without  ambi- 
tion, and  without  claims :  he  obtained  a  command  on  the 
Lower  Rhine  against  some  restless  tribes  of  the  Germans.  This 
was  a  great  step  to  our  ultimate  end.  The  courage  and  pru- 
dence which  he  showed  in  the  tranquillisation  of  this  province, 
and  the  persevering  zeal  with  which  he  re-accustomed  to  dis- 
cipline the  neglected  and  licentious  legions,  confirmed  me  in 
the  opinion,  that  he  alone  w^s  the  man  to  save  the  sinking 
empire. 

''  But  to  have  set  him  up  as  the  rival  of  the  respectable  and 
universally  beloved  Nerva,  to  have  canvassed  the  senate  and 
praetorian  guards  for  partisans,  and  thus  to  have  drawn  a  no- 
tice which  might  have  been  fatal,  would  have  been  against  all 
prudence.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  in  every  thing,  to 
make  common  cause  with, the  friends  of  Nerva,  ^nd  quietly  to 
await  the  natural  moment  for  bringing  Trajan  into  play. 

"  Meanwhile  the  day  was  continually  approaching  which 
threatened  the  emperor  with  the  prophesied  danger  ;  which  he, 
by  precautious  measures,  was  hoping  to  avert.  His  uneasiness 
increased  :  not  knowing  whom  to  suspect,  he  mistrusted  all.  A 
great  number  of  senators,  among  others  Glabrio,  and  his  near 
kinsman  the  harmless  Flavins  Clemens,  were  in  a  short  time, 
and  under  trifling  pretences,  executed.  There  was  now  no  hour 
to  lose.  Those  who  intended  to  realise  the  prophecy  drew  nearer 
together.  A  freed- man  of  the  empress  Domitia,  who,  at  some  of 
my  lectures  in  Rome,  had  become  one  of  my  warm  adherents,  and 
who  had  been  gained  by  my  substitute  to  observe  the  emperor 
night  and  day  closely,  carried  word  to  his  mistress,  that,  on  a 
list  of  persons  intended  for  sacrifice,  he  had  read  her  name  5 
assuring  her,  that,  if  she  chose  to  intrust  her  safety  to  him  and 
his  friends,  the  blow  should  be  turned  on  another  head.  Do- 
mitia tacitly  acquiesced  ;  and  that  very  hour  Rome  was  freed 
from  a  ruler,  \\  hose  life  was  a  public  calamity,  and  obtained,  in 
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Nerva,  a  prince,  who  had  no  other  fault  than  his  bodily  debility, 
and  his  sixty-five  years. 

•*  Whether  those  who  had  shown  most  activity  in  directing  the 
public  choice  toward  Nerva,  did  not  find  him  weak  and  docile 
enough  for  their  purposes ;  or  whether,  when  the  first  tumuic 
©f  joy  at  this  happy  revolution  was  over,  men  began  to  reflect 
that  the  good  old  man  was  unequal  to  his  task,  and  that  the 
Roman  empire  required  of  its  ruler  the  shoulders  of  a  Hercules; 
it  soon  became  evident  that  our  care  to  look  him  out  a  part- 
ner and  assistant  was  nothing  less  than  superfluous.  Already, 
on  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  a  disaffected  party  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  praetorian  guard,  whose  discontent,  merely  for  want 
of  a  resolute  chieftain,  was  impotent  against  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  senate  and  the  people.  But  this  party  was  of  a  nature  to 
continue  glowing  under  the  ashes,  and  even  to  become  danger- 
ous to  public  tranquillity,  and  to  the  person  of  an  emperor, 
whom  every  body  loved  indeed,  but  nobody  feared. 

"  I  now  thought  it  a  pressing  occasion  to  exert  all  mejvns  to 
support  our  plan  by  a  weighty  party  in  the  senate,  in  the. le- 
gions, and  in  the  cohorts  of  the  prsetorian  band  ;  but  especially 
to  predispose  the  new  emperor  to  concurrence.  ,  He,  by  en^ 
deavouring  to  collect  about  him  the  well-disposed  and  most 
respectable,  had  insensibly  surrounded  himself  with  my  most 
confidential  friends,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  drawing 
his  attention  to  Trajan's  great  virtues  and  qualities ;  and  of 
awak&ning  in  him  the  opinion  that  he  could  do  nothing  niore 
useful  to  himself,  and  to  the  empire,  than  by  selecting,  for  his 
co-regent  and  successor,  the  only  man  to  whom  he  could  with 
entire  confidence  intrust  the  public  happiness,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Roman  empire.  Nerva  did  not  appear  disinclin- 
ed ;  and  yet  he  procrastinated,  in  consequence  of  a  weakness 
from  which  few  regents  are  free,  until  the  somewhat  restless 
prsefect  of  the  pra^torium,  Casperius  ^lianus,  by  some  steps 
dangerous  to  the  imperial  authority,  rendered  him  so  sensible 
of  his  own  insufficiency,  that,  on  a  sudden-^on  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  days  which  ever  rose  on  the  human  race— he  so- 
lemnly adopted  Marcus  UlpiusTraj  anus  as  his  son  and  heir  j 
and  declared  him,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  all  ranks,  his 
co-regent  and  successor. 

"  My  last  and  most  anxious  wish  was  now  fulfilled.  If,  as  1 
doubt  not,  Trajan  in  the  selection  of  his  successor,  and  he 
again  in  appointing  his,  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  example  of 
the  good  Nerva,  and  transfer  the  sway  to  the  most  worthy,  th^ 
world  will  have  to  rejoice  in  a  golden  age,  such  as  history  has 
not  yet  to  record.  I  had  co-operated  for  this  end  at  a  time 
when  I  could  not  know  what  would  be  the  fruit  of  my  labour  ; 
the  business  of  my  life  was  now  accompHshed ;  I  bequeathed 
to  the  world — what  every  one  in  proportion  to  his  powers  ewes 
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it  —  many  a  good  tree  which  I  had  planted;  many  a  good 
fruit,  which  under  my  culture  had  ripened ;  and  I  thought  I 
had  acquired  a  right  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  and  to  pass  the 
days  I  had  yet  to  live  with  myself  and  for  myself." 

'  Here  ApoUonius  terminated  his  narrative,  and  now  left  me 
to  my  own  reflexions.  The  sky,  meantime,  was  become  serene; 
the  air  was  fresh  and  mild,  and  the  sun  scattered  a  thousand 
pleasing  colours  from  the  rain-drops,  which  still  hung  trembling 
on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  or  sparkling  from  the  flower- cups.  I 
enjoyed  awhile  the  indescribable  glory  of  nature's  magic,  by 
wandering  with  Kymon  to  some  distance  from  the  dwelling, 
thinking  much,  and  talking  occasionally  of  what  had  passed.' 

•sjf  \  iff  jff 

Some  of  the  critics  of  Wieland  have  blamed  him  for  the 
transplantation  of  modern  schemes  and  associations  to  the  an- 
cient world,  and  have  considered  these  hypothetic  solutions  of 
an  extraordinary  event  as  improbable  falsifications  of  history. 
For    our   parts,    we  feel  convinced,   that  the    men   of  yore 
were  precisely  the  men  of  to-day ;  that  it  is  the  slang  and  the 
garb  only,  the  costume  of  idea  and  pursuit,  which  changes  ;  and 
that  whatever  characters  and  combinations  are  to  be  observed 
in  our  own  age,  may  with  probability  be  imputed  to  the  an- 
cient world  in  an  analogous  stage  of  culture.     The  consummate 
knowledge  of  the  times  described,  which  Wieland  every  where 
displays,  is  in  nothing  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  dexterity 
with  which   he  translates,   into  the  dialect   of  antiquity,  the 
maxims  and  institutions  of  modern  literary  sects.     It  is  to  that 
they  would  have  appeared  in  those  ages  and  places.  And  when  it 
is  considered  how  much  enigma  overhangs  a  revolution,  too  per- 
manently beneficial  to  be  the  mere  result  of  accident,  it  will  not 
appear  preposterous  to  ascribe  it  to  the  public  will,  systemati- 
cally   influenced    by   permanent   associations.     But  a  greater 
share  in  predisposing  both  the  empire  and  the  palace  to  the  de- 
position of  Domitian,  and  to  the  acceptation  of  his  successors, 
ought  probably  rather  to  be  assigned  to  the  Christian  sect,  than 
to  the  Pythagoric.     The  church  reckons  Flavins  Clemens  and 
Domitilla  among  her  martyrs  ;  and  Stephen,  a  freed-man  of  the 
latter,  who  principally  effected  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  enjoyed 
too  much  of  the  favour,  not  to  be  suspected  of  having  embraced 
the  faith,  of  his  mistress.   Is  there  no  ground  for  surmising  that 
ApoUonius  himself  was  known,  in  the  East,  by  the  shorter 
name  of  Apollos  ?    The  biography  of  Philostratus  is  a  legend, 
and  by  a  heathen. 
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History  of  the  World.     Part  the  First,     By  John  Godfrey  Eich-^ 
horn,     8w. 

PROFESSOR  Eichhorn  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  In- 
troduction to  the'  Old  Testament,  a  work  of  great  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  research,  of  great  taste,  sagacity,  and  originality.  Since 
the  slow  completion  of  that  weighty  enterprise,  which  has  re- 
cently attained  a  new  edition,  he  has  written  an  extensive  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  modern  European  Culture,  the  first 
lines  of  Universal  History,  now  before  us  ;  and  a  History  of  the 
last  three  hundred  Years,  in  five  volumes,  which  have  not  yet 
reached  us.  The  celerity  of  composition,  and  profusion  of  refer- 
ence, which  distinguish  these  later  productions,  hardly  seem  to 
admit  a  personal  and  digested  consultation  of  all  his  authorities. 
For  this  outline  of  primseval  history,  however,  his  scriptural 
studies  were  an  adequate  preparation. 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  that  this  work  Was  in  great  for- 
wardness ten  years  ago  :  that  it  had  resulted  from  a  perusal  of 
the  early  historians,  undertaken  with  a  view  to  Jewish  affairs : 
that  the  special  matter  had  been  used  In  its  proper  place,  and 
the  general  matter,  after  being  reduced  to  becoming  proportions, 
deposited  here :  that  it  has  formed  a  text-book,  or  syllabus  of 
his  lectures,  for  a  long  period ;  and  has  received,  after  every 
course,  some  improvement  of  arrangement,  and  some  accession 
of  authorities  ;  and  that  it  will  be  followed  by  an  appendix  of 
copious  extracts,  to  be  entitled  Bibliotheca  historica  Graca  et Latina 
ad  juvandum  historic  antique  studium ;  the  more  specific  refer- 
ences and  proofs  being  reserved  for  that  intended  publication. 

This  work,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  comprising  the 
result  of  much  thought  and  study ;  as  containing  the  inferences 
of  a  mind  accustoitied  to  judge  for  itself;  and  which  prizes  so 
highly  historic  truth,  as  to  have  directed  even  its  theological 
labours  principally  to  the  reduction  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  to 
their  historic  value. 

A  characteristic  chapter  is  certainly  that  which  treats  of  the 
period  from  Adam  to  Noah  5  it  consists  of  ten  paragraphs, 
which  we  shall  translate. 

*  I.  The  period  from  Adam  to  Noah,  according  to  the  He- 
brew chronology,  consists  of  1656  years.  But  to  this  the 
Greek  opposes  2262,  and  the  Samaritan  1307  years.  And  al- 
though the  Hebrew  may  be  comparatively  preferable,  it  cannot 
be  assumed  as  historically  correct.  For  it  reposes  on  an  un- 
demonstrated  extraordinary  length  of  life  of  the  primaeval  men, 
and  on  pedigrees  which  are  full  of  chasms.  It  is,  moreover, 
linked  upon  sagas,  which  are  not  wont  to  contain  exact  chrono- 
logy. 

2O2 
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*  2.  Documents,  monuments,  witnesses,  historians  drawing 
from  pure  sources,  the  early  world  has  not  to  oiFer.  Moses 
exhibits  concerning  it  only  sagas  and  philosophemas,  which,  to 
be  sure,  on  account  of  their  high  simplicity  and  philosophic 
dignity,  are  utterly  remarkable,  but  contain  no  pure  history. 
The  few  fragments  of  Sanchoniatho,  Berosus,  and  Manetho, 
are  miserably  scanty  in  historical  matter ;  and,  besides,  are 
in  great  part  of  equivocal  genuineness.  Very  Httle,  therefore, 
can  be  related  concerning  the  early  world.  From  the  analogy 
of  the  progressive  civilisation  of  other  rude  tribes,  which  have 
not  been  interrupted  in  the  natural  steps  of  their  progressive 
culture  by  any  external  influence,  something  may  be  inferred 
concerning  it  by  philosophy. 

*  3.  The  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  and  that  of  the  earth, 
as  the  petrifactions  prove,  Is  different  i  but  the  former  is  not 
susceptible  of  definite  estimate.  The  six  or  seven  thousand  years, 
which  our  chronologers  assign,  are  a  misunderstanding  of  the  in- 
terpreters and  antiquaries,  who  believed  that  Moses  had  prefixed 
complete  pedigrees  of  the  ancestors  of  his  nation,  and  that  the 
successive  Hebrew  historians  continued  them  in  uninterrupted 
chronological  series. 

'  4.  It  is  more  certain  that  the  human  race  begins  with  a  sin- 
gle pair,  as  the  saga  in  Moses  represents,  as  the  historian  of 
culture  presumes,  as  the  natural  philosopher  proves. 

^  5.  The  patria  of  man  is  Asia.  This  part  of  the  world 
has,  of  all  others,  surfaces  the  most  elevated  ;  which  after  fire- 
revolutions  would  cool  first,  which  after  water-revolutions 
would  dry  first.  From  this  region  proceeded  all  the  nations 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  whose  origin  we  are  able  to 
investigate :  from  it  are  derived  all  the  languages  and  alpha- 
bets, arts  and  sciences,  that  have  been  examined  ;  from  it  the 
nobler  animals  and  plants  •,  from  it  commerce,  and  the  inven- 
tions to  facilitate  it  •,  in  short,  all  human  culture.  But  the  part 
of  Upper  Asia,  in  which  the  first  men  dwelled,  can  with  diffi- 
culty, and  only  hypothetically,  be  assigned  ;  as  even  Moses  de- 
fines the  seat  of  Paradise  only  in  conformity  with  an  obscure 
saga,  and  his  mythos  is  obviously  mingled  with  poetic  ideas. 
For  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  and  indeed  for  India  on  this  side 
the  Ganges,  the  heavenly  climate,  the  pure  air,  the  fertile  soil, 
the  neighbourhood  of  high  mountains  for  a  refuge  against  in- 
undation, and  the  very  ancient  traces  of  culture  among  its  in- 
habitants, appear  to  decide.  But  several  natural  philosophers 
prefer  the  higher  ridge  of  Asia,  between  the  40  and  55  degrees 
of  latitude  (a  part  of  Siberia  and  independent  Tartary)  as  the 
original  dwelling-place  of  man ;  because  being  the  highest  di- 
strict it  was  first  habitable ;  is  not  exposed  to  deluges  and  volca- 
noes *,  is  the  patria  of  our  domestic  animals ;  and,  from  the 
number  of  rivers  which  it  pours  forth  in  all  directions,  agrees 
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mrith  the  Mosaic  description  of  Paradise  ;  and,  besides,  a  no- 
tion prevailed  among  ancient  nations  that  in  the  land  of  the 
Scythians  (Justin  ii.  i.)  or  Tartars,  was  the  first  home  of  man- 
kind. 

*  6.  Here  lived  an  ignorant,  innocent,  and  contented  couple 
of  men,  distinguished  from  the  brutes  by  nothing  but  an  inhe- 
rent force,  by  means  of  which,  under  the  guidance  and  influence 
of  nature,  it  was  to  become  rational.  Probably  audible  objects 
first  awakened  its  attention,  and  attracted  the  listening  being 
by  degrees  to  consciousness,  to  observation,  and  to  abstraction. 
Imitation  taught  it  to  repeat  the  sounds  it  had  heard,  and  to 
preserve  the  remarked  in  its  recollection.  The  imitated  sounds 
suggested  by  their  repetition  the  first  idea  of  human  language ; 
the  invention  of  which  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  evo- 
lutions of  human  capacity.  The  sensual  brute-man  now  ap- 
proached a  rational  being. 

'  7.  But  as  on  the  one  side  men  ascended,  they  descended  on 
another.  They  learned  new  situations  which  they  ambitioned; 
they  stretched  out  their  hands  (as  the  beautiful  mythos  says) 
for  the  food  of  the  immortals,  and  became  mortal.  Innocence, 
satisfaction,  repose  vanished  ;  but  men  passed  from  a  state  of 
instinctive  to  a  state  of  rational  conduct.  As  the  ignorant  be- 
ing became  wise,  so  the  slave  of  instinct  became  the  denizen 
of  reason. 

*  8.  In  their  beautiful  original  dwelling-place  the  Adamites 
no  doubt  multiplied  fast.  As  the  neighbouring  country  began 
to  overfiii,  they  advanced  in  distinct  lines  ;  as  may  be  inferred 
from  those  climatic  differences  in  the  human  race,  which  are 
become  indelible  and  hereditary  marks  of  descent.  We  are 
unable,  however,  to  indicate  the  lines  of  march,  which  cannot 
always  have  proceeded  uninterruptedly,  cr  the  time  of  the  first 
settlement  of  each  district.  During  this  progress  the  slow 
evolution  of  humanity  went  forwards  and  backwards,  as  de- 
pended on  climate  and  food,  length  of  life,  and  condensation  of 
populousness,  the  arts  of  society,  and  the  forms  of  government, 
and  all  that  long  list  of  favourable  or  unfavourable  circum- 
stances which  no  human  understanding  would  venture  wholly 
to  enumerate. 

*  9.  Already  in  the  primaeval  world,  according  to  the  sagas 
which  have  descended  to  us,  occur  important  inventions ;  as 
that  of  clothing,  of  fire,  of  smithy,  of  foundery,  of  language, 
of  music,  of  architecture,  and  many  arts  of  life.  It  had  mythic 
sagas  and  poetry  •,  religion  and  laws  ;  distinct  professions ;  and 
much  else,  no  doubt,  to  which  the  Shemite  sagas  do  not  allude. 
But  a  highly  cultivated  original  nation,  which  has  handed  down 
to  us  all  our  knowledge,  arts,  and  sciences,  such  as  Bailly  would 
place  in  northern  Asia  in  the  forty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  or 
Del'Isle  on  the  highest  summit  of  Caucasus,  is  an  hypothesis 
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neither  favoured  by  the  Shemite  sagas,  nor  by  the  histories  of 
other  nations. 

*  10.  The  first  epocha  of  primaeval  history  is  Noah's  flood, 
which,  if  it  did  not  comprehend  the  whole  inhabited  earth,  oc- 
casioned a  great  revolution  in  the  condition  of  Asia  ;  and,  if  it 
did  not  wholly  extinguish  all  the  culture  of  Asia,  made  it  re- 
trogressive in  the  regions  overwhelmed.  How  defective,  there- 
fore, is  the  preserved  account  of  the  Noachian  deluge  !  In- 
stead of  exhibiting  to  us  •  the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
tribes  which  escaped  it,  we  only  hear  of  the  recommencement 
of  culture  among  the  descendants  of  Noah/ 

From  this  extract  it  will  be  perceived  how  closely  professor 
Eichhorn  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Geddes,  in  appreciating  the 
documents  of  antediluvian  history.  Both  consider  the  saga 
concerning  Eden  as  mingled  with  mythic  allegory ;  the  early 
genealogies  as  full  of  chasms;  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  as 
estimated  by  some  obsolete  rriode  of  reckoning ;  and  the  de- 
luge as  a  local,  not  an  universal  calamity.  With  such  views, 
it  would  not  appear  unnatural  to  abridge  the  supposed  interval 
between  Adam  and  Noah  ;  but  Eichhorn  plainly  leans  to  a  pro- 
longation of  the  received  period,  and,  instead  of  inclining  to  the 
Samaritan,  flics  off  toward  the  Septuagint  chronology.  In  the 
four  hundred  and  nineteenth  section  of  his  introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  professor  has  analysed  the  story  of  Noah, 
and  thinks  that  it  is  put  together  out  of  two  distinct  accounts ; 
in  the  one  of  which  the  incensed  deity  is  termed  Jehovah ;  in 
the  other  the  superior  beings  ofi^ended  are  called  Eiohim,  or  the 
Lords ;  so  that  we  possess  two  narrations  of  the  event,  which 
in  some  particulars  corroborate,  and  in  some  correct  each 
other. 

The  second  subdivision  comprises  the  period  from  Noah  to 
Moses. 

•The  third  extends  from  Moses  to  Cyrus. 

With  this  chapter,  especially  with  the  latter  portions  of  the 
narrative,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied.  A  peculiar  system  in- 
fluences o«r  opinion.  We  do  not  agree  with  Rollin,  or  with 
the  authors  of  the  Universal  History,  in  their  plan  of  conciliat- 
ing the  rival  historians.  It  appears  to  us  that  Nebuchadrezzar 
was  a  designation  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  worn  by  Cyrus,  and 
communicated  to  Cambyses  on  his  association  to  the  empire : 
so  that  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  Josephus,  and  his  Cyrus,  are 
one  •,  and  the  Nebuchadrezzar  of  Jeremiah  is  one  with  the 
Cambyses  of  Herodotus.  The  designation,  name,  or  title  Ne- 
buchadnezzar may  be  derived  from  the  Persic  Nayb  Khezra,  the 
nabob  Chosroes,  or  from  the  Medic,  Nebu-cadne-tsar  Ccelg- 
dignus-Princeps. 
-  These  are  new  and  important  positions,  wholly  subversive  of 
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the  established  order  of  narration ;  contradictory  to  the  Infer- 
ences of  Josephus,  whose  learning  had  the  command  of  much 
extinct  comparative  testimony ;  and  unsupported  by  ancient  suf- 
frage, unless  two  obscure  sentences  in  Eusebius  and  Syncellus 
be  allowed  to  prove  that  some  such  system  had  found  advocates 
in  former  times.  We  shall,  however,  hazard  a  fey  of  the  rea- 
sons for  supposing  it  to  be  a  true  system. 

First,  be  it  observed,  that  all  conquerors  have  two  characters. 
Among  the  generals  of  their  armies  who  share  their  booty ;  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  country  which  acquires  dominion  by  their 
victories,  they  are  naturally  extolled  for  generosity  and  wisdom. 
Among  the  captives  displaced  by  their  violence,  among  the  cities 
plundered  by  their  rapacity,  they  are  naturally  reviled  for  tyran- 
ny and  cruelty.  The  Nebuchadrezzar  who  desolates  Judea, 
and  is  there  a  scourge  of  God,  may  be  the  hero  of  Babylon, 
and  there  the  right  hand  of  the  Almighty.  The  same  prince 
may  order  the  siege  of  a  rebellious  city,  who  would  recolonise 
it  with  the  loyal  portion  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  :  he  may  be 
abhorred  by  the  victims  of  his  first  severity,  and  applauded  by 
the  clients  of  his  subsequent  patronage.  Greek  writers  may 
have  copied  the  metropolitan  flatterers,  and  Hebrew  writers  have 
preserved  the  lamentations  of  provincial  suffering. 

On  the  authority  of  Josephus  especially  reposes  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  flourished  about  seventy 
years  before  Cyrus.  Josephus  deserves  great  weight.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  of  historians.  The  account  of  his  own  times  is, 
for  impartiality,  for  detail,  for  information,  for  research,  very 
justly  commended  :  it  has  been  too  little  studied,  and  too  little  • 
trusted,  both  by  the  theologian  and  by  the  philosopher.  As  far 
back  as  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  he  has  supplied  trust- 
worthy, interesting,  and  elsewhere  inaccessible  instruction.  It 
is  not  without  patient  inquiry  and  comparison  that  an  historical 
critic  may  be  allowed  to  question  the  authority  of  Josephus. 

According  to  his  narrative  (Antlq.  x.  6.),  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  the  government  over  the  Babylonians  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  king  of  the  Jews ;  and  immediately  determined  on  an 
expedition  against  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  under  whom  Syria 
then  was. 

This  attack  was  not  wholly  unprovoked ;  for,  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  Palestine  had  become  a  satrapy,  dependent  on  Baby- 
lon, but  had  been  conquered  in  the  time  of  Josiah  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  rendered  tributary  to  Memphis.  The  Egyptians  were 
favoured  by  the  idolaters  of  Jerusalem  •,  the  Chaldeans  kept  up 
a  secret  understanding  with  certain  priests  of  the  monotheists, 
especially  with  the  family  of  Hilkiah,  which  eventually  super- 
seded the  established  dynasty. 

The  sovereign  of  Babylon,  continues  Josephus,  passed  the 
Euphrates  at  Carchemish,  took  all  Syria  as  far  as  Pelusium,  and 
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a  little  time  afterwards  made  an  expedition  against  JeKoIakim,: 
who  received  him  into  Jerusalem.  This  king  was  unexpectedly 
deposed  and  butchered ;  his  son  intrusted  with  the  sovereign- 
ty ;  and  ciptives,  or  hostages,  among  whom  was  Ezekiel,  were 
transported  to  Babylon.  The  successor  of  Jehoiakim  was  sup- 
posed to  harbour  vindictive  feelings;  was  in  his  turn  deposed, 
and  supplanted  by  his  kinsman  Zedekiah,  a  grandson  of  Jere- 
miah. Finally,  Zedekiah  was  accused  of  revolting  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  a  second  investment  or  siege  of  Jerusalem  took 
place ;  during  which  the  people  suflered  every  extremity  for 
eighteen  monihs,  and  at  length  surrendered. 

The  assassination  of  Holofernes  by  Judith  seems  to  have  de- 
layed the  approach,  and  embittered  the  vengeance,  of  this  army^ 
for  it  is  placed  (Judith  ii.  i.)  in  the  eighteenth,  and  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  nineteenth,  year  of  Nabuchodonosor. 

The  Babylonian  monarch,  adds  Josephus,,  abode  at  Riblah, 
while  his  generals  took  the  to^n.  The  temple  was  burnt  by 
Nebuzaradan,  and  the  city  razed:  Zedekiah  was  capiured  alive, 
blinded,  and  imprisoned  until  his  decease  at  Babylon  ;  whither 
the  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  the  saleable  inhabitants,  were  re- 
moved. The  young  kinsmen  of  Zedekiah  were  brought  up  in 
the  schools  of  the  Chaldeans ;  among  whom  Daniel  and  Aza- 
rias  acquired  great  distinction.  Arioch,  of  Ulam  or  Llam,  was 
their  protector.  The  high-priest  Josadok  was  released  from 
his  bonds.     Thus  far  all  is  probable. 

We  are  next  told  by  Josephus,  that  after  a  reign  of  forty-three 
years  Nebuchadnezzar  died  ;  that  he  was  succeeded  by  Evil-me- 
rpdach,  who  reigned  eighteen  years ;  then  by  Niglissor,  who 
reigned  forty  years ;  then  by  Tabosordacus,  who  reigned  nine 
months  ;  and  then  by  Baltasar,  Against  him  (says  Josephus 
Ant.  X.  ii.)  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  and  Darius,  king  of  Media, 
made  war  ;  and  he  had  reigned  seventeen  years  when  they  took 
Babylon.  This  Darius,  king  of  Media,  is  stated  to  have  patro- 
nised Daniel,  and  to  have  made  the  bard  one  of  his  three  prin- 
cipal prefects, 

Cyrus  is  next  described  as  restoring  to  the  Jews  the  vessels 
plundered  from  their  temple,  and  as  publishing  an. edict  to  fa- 
vour the  recolonisation  of  Jerusalem.  i  his  edict  Cambyses  is 
made  to  interrupt  ^Ant.  xi.  2.),  during  his  campaigns  against 
Egypt :  at  length  Darius  accedes,  and  Zorobabel  is  allowed  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

This  second  narrative  of  Josephus  carries  contradiction  on  its 
face.  If  Nebuchadnezzar  began  to  reign  in  the  fourth  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  captured  Ezekiel  in  the  eighth  of  the  same  prince, 
and  in  the  ninth  of  Zedekiah,  or  nineteenth  of  his  own  reign, 
removed  Ezra  and  Daniel  to  Babylon,  they  must  have  been,  in 
iiis  last  or  forty- third  year,  twenty-four  years  older  than  at  the 
time  of  their  captivity,  and  conseq^uently  between   thirty  and 
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forty.  Now,  if  the  eighteen  years  of  Evil-merodach,  the  forty 
years  of  Kiglissor,  and  the  seventeen  years  of  Baltasar  are  to 
be  inserted  before  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  these  captives  must 
have  been  above  a  hundred  years  old  when  Cyrus  began  to 
reign.  Yet  they  are  stated  by  Josephus  to  flourish  and  govern 
under  his  successor  Darius,  whose  accession  is  placed  by  Hero- 
dotus, twenty-nine  years  later  than  that  of  Cyrus.  This  is  ab- 
solutely impossible.  Here  are  at  least  seventy-five,  if  not  one 
hundred  and  four,  superfluous  years. 

Josephus  places  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Josadok,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Darius  (Ant.  xl.  4.)  ;  al- 
though the  father  was  one  of  the  captives,  and  released,  no 
doubt  at  the  instigation  of  Jeremiah,  from  his  bonds.  Here 
again  are  seventy-five  superfluous  years,  if  any  probability  of 
age  is  to  be  observed. 

The  Egyptian  chronology,  too,  is  inconsistent  with  the  reck- 
oning of  Josephus.  Jeremiah  (xiiv.  30.)  mentions  the  death  of 
Hophra,  or  Apries,  as  subsequent  but  nearly  contiguous  to 
the  capture  of  Zedekiah.  To  Hophra  succeeded  Psamme- 
nitus,  who  reigned  a  few  months  by  the  aid  of  Hophra's  party; 
but  he  also  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the  friends  of  Ama- 
sis,  whose  original  usurpation  was  supported  by  Cyrus,  and 
long  preceded  the  death  of  Hophra.  During  the  siege  of  Pe- 
lusium  by  Cambyses,  Amasis  died ;  having  reigned,  according 
to  Herodotus  (lii.  10.),  forty-four  years;  of  which  the  greater 
half  probably  were  cotemporary  with  the  destitution,  or  nomi- 
nal sovereignty  at  Sais,  of  Hophra. 

Shortly  after  the  siege  of  Pelusium,  Cambyses,who  survived 
Cyrus,  died  a  violent  death  (Thalia  Ixiv.),  not  unlike  an  as- 
sassination. It  follows,  that  within  forty- four  years,  if  Amasis 
reigned  so  long  alone,  and  perhaps  within  ^wenty-four  years,  of 
the  captivity  of  Zedekiah,  which  was  coeval  with  the  death  of 
Hophra,  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  were  both  termi- 
nated. 

Besides,  if  Palestine  was  overrun  by  the  armies  of  one  Baby- 
lonian emperor,  and  taken  at  the  close  of  Hophra's  reign  from 
the  Egyptians,  there  could  be  no  need  for  Cambyses  to  reconquer 
it,  for  the  Babylonians,  from  Hophra's  successor.  The  siege 
against  Zedekiah  having  decided  the  submission  of  Jerusalem  to 
Babylon,  there  was  no  subsequent  revolt  for  Cambyses  to  quell. 
Two  successive  sovereigns  of  Babylon  could  not  both  have  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  Syria,  and  the  invasion  of  Egypt, 
when  no  interruption  of  allegiance  had  intervened. 

We  must  therefore  infer  a  duplicity  of  narrative  in  Josephus. 

He  first  relates  the  campaigns  of  Nabuchodonosor,  a  son  and 
associate  of  Cyrus  in  the  empire,  according  to  those  Syrian 
writers  who  abhorred  him.  He  next  relates  ihe  proper  history 
pf  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  according  to  those  Greek  writers  who 
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admired  him.     He  does  not  perceive   that  those   campaigns 
ought  to  have  formed  a  mere  episode  of  this  reign. 

With  such  a  pre-conception,  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  and 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  Jewish  scriptures,  will  be  found 
every  where  to  correspond.  Ezra,  for  instance,  represents 
Cyrus  (i.  8.)  as  ordering  a  restoration  to  the  temple  of  those, 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  home ;  and  of 
which  Baruch  (i.  2.)  dates  the  restoration  in  the  fifth  year  from 
the  siege  :  so  that  Cyrus  retained  an  over-awing  authority  over 
the  cnptor  of  Jerusalem,  exactly  compatible  with  his  known  re- 
lation to  Cambyses.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  substituting  a 
critical  narrative  of  these  events  for  that  adopted  by  professor 
Eichhorn.  Let  it,  for  the  present,  suffice  to  have  shov/n  that 
the  relation  of  Josephus  must  be  dismissed  for  its  internal  con- 
tradictions and  gross  inconsistency ;  and  that  it  would  have  be- 
come this  learned  and  sagacious  investigator  of  Jewish  antiqui- 
ties, to  have  laid  the  ground-work  of  a  new,  exact,  and  lucid 
T>lan  of  narrative. 
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FRANCE. 

Art,  12. — Annales  de  Stdtistique  Fran^oise  l^  E tr anger e^ 

Annals  of  French  and  Foreign.  Statistics,  a  Work  particularly 
designed  to  offer  a  real  and  annual  Picture  of  each  Eicropcayi 
Power,  with  respect  to  Extent ;  Division  of  lerritory; 
Population;  Natural  Productions ;  the  State  of  Science^ 
Arts  and  Literature;  Industry;  Commerce  and  its  Means; 
external  and  internal  Navigation ;  Revenues ;  Land  and  Sea 
Forces,     By  Lorio  Bailors,  ^vo,  Paris. 

WE  have  transcribed  the  title  at  length,  to  convey 
more  fully  the  author's  object.  We  have  long  observed 
this  work  in  silence,  uncertain  how  to  speak  of  it.  Errors 
from  haste  and  inattention  are  numerous ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  genuine  and  valuable  information  is  every  where 
scattered.  We  cannot  separate  the  wheat  from  the  tares, 
and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that 
the  second  year  is  commenced  with  the  deUvery  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  numbers.  From  the  uncertainty  of 
the  arrivals  from  France,  we  have  seen  none  of  the  later 
ones.  In  the  miscellaneous  contents  of  these,  hov/ever,  we 
find  nothing  particularly  interesting. 

Art.  13. — Relation  dhin  Voyage  fait  dans  le  Departement  de 
rOrnCy  Kc, 

Account  of  a  Journey  into  the  Department  ofOrne,  to  ascertain 
the  Reality  of  a '  Meteor  observed  at  VAigle,  in  that  De- 
ftkrtment,     Ato,     Paris. 

This  essay  was  read  to  the  Institute,  and  has  since  been 
printed  in  a  quarto  pamphlet.  The  stones  that  fell  in  this 
instance  were  numerous,  preceded  by  explosions  resembling 
discharges  of  cannon,  with  less  and  more  continued  sounds 
like  those  of  musquetry  or  drums.  The  sky  was  clear,  ex- 
cept a  few  light  passing  clouds.     The  stones  themselves  ap- 
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peared  to  fall  from  a  rectangular  cloud,  whose  longest  sides 
ivere  to  the  east  and  west.  This  cloud,  which  was  at  a 
great  height,  seemed  to  divide  at  each  explosion ;  and  the 
country  over  which  they  fell  comprised  an  elliptical  space 
about  two  leagues  and  a  half  lofig,  by  about  one  broad.  Its 
greatest  dimension  was  north-east  and  soutb-west,  b}-  a  de- 
clination of  about  22**,  which  is  exactly  in  the  magnetic 
meridian  of,Aigle.  The.  stones  that  fell  of  different  sizes 
were  estimated  at  two  or  three  thousand,  from  seventeen 
pounds  and  a  half  to  eight  grammes. 

On  analysis,  these  stones  resembled  the  others  that  have 
been  observed  to  fall  from  the  clouds,  except  tliat  the  mag- 
nesia was  not  in  so  large  a  proportion,  and  the  iron  in  a 
larger.  A  great  part  of  thi^  pamphlet  is  filled  witii  the  evi- 
dences of  the  fact. 

Art.  14. — Code  Pharmaceufiqite,  l^c, 

A  Pharmaceutical  Code  for  the  Use  of  the  Civil  Ilospifals, 
published  by  Order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  conu 
piled  bi/  M.  Parmentier.     A  new  Edition,  %vd,  Paris. 

We  expected  a  better  work  from  Parmentier  ;  for  this 
dispensatory  is  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  nu- 
merous pharmaceutical  publications  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. The  divisions  are  the  usual  ones.  The  list  of  the 
materia  medica  precedes ;  the  officinal  medicines  follow  ; 
and  what  the  French  style  the  magistral  form  the  third  class. 
The  materia  medica  is  corifined  to  those  adapted  for  hospi- 
tals, but  its  contents  are  still  too  nnm(iroas.  In  the  second 
class,  M,  Parmentier  h^s  introduced  his  reforms  with  a 
hesitating,  sparing  hand.  Many  of  the  old  complicated 
formulae  remain  ;  and  he  remarks  that,  as  the  medicine,  in 
its  former  state,  is  found  to  have  certain  definite  effects,  he 
has  been  unwilHng  to  change  it,  lest  the  reformed  formula 
should  disappoint  the  practitioner.  In  some  of  the  officinals, 
however,  he  has  been  less  cautious;  and  the  medicinal  wines 
are  greatly  simy)litied,  and  the  preparation  more  carefully 
detailed.  The  great  value  of  this  Pharmacopoeia,  and  what 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other,  is  the  introduction  to  each. 
class  of  medicines,  in  which  the  author  explains  the  general 
rules  which  ought  to  influence  the  various  preparations. 

Art.  15. — Recherches  Medico-Chimiques,  i^c. 

Medico  Chymical  Enquiries  int^  the  Virtues  and  Principles  of 
Cantharides,     By  //.  Beaupoil.     8w.     Paris. 

Our  author  has  stepped,  in  this  euvquiry,  beyond  his  pre- 
decessor Thouvenel,  whose  experiments  we  noticed  in  our 
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account  of  the  Annals  of  Chymistry,  but  has  still  left  much  for 
his  followers.  We  cannot  analyse  his  work  minutely,  but 
shall  mention  some  of  the  more  important  observations,  re- 
ferring for  explanations  to  the  article  just  mentioned.  He 
seems,  in  all  his  experiments,  to  have  found  more  distinct 
traces  of  acidity  than  his  predecessors ;  and  this  acid  is  not, 
he  thinks,  the  acetous,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  phos- 
jphoric :  its  nature,  however,  is  not  very  accurately  ascer- 
tained. 

The  cantharides,  without  any  preparation,  seem  to  pro- 
duce considerably  stimidating  effects  on  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines; but  the  watery  solution,  even  in  a  less  dose  than 
the  substance,  seemed  to  affect  most  powerfully  the  urinary 
and  genital  systems.  The  green  and  yellow  substances  pro- 
duced no  deleterious  effects  internally,  but  extei'nally  acted 
as  vesicatories.  The  black  matter  and  the  extractive  acted 
also  very  powerfully  on  the  surface;  and  the  latter  seemed 
most  to  affect  the  urinary  organs  in  a  very  considerable 
degree. 

Art.  16. — Dktionnaire  Raisonnee  dePharmacie,  S(c. 

A  descriptive  Dictionary  of  Chemical  Pharmacy^  Theoretical 
and  Practical.     By  /.  B.  Rivet.  2  vols.  '^vo.     Paris. 

V/e  chiefly  mention  this  work  to  recommend  a  translation; 
or,  if  possible,  some  more  perfect  pharmaceutical  system, 
for  the  present  has  some  defects  and  a  few  errors.  The  first 
part  contains  remarks  on  the  three  kingdoms^of  nature,  with 
directions  for  distinguishing,  collecting,  drying,  and  pre- 
serving vegetables. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  manner 
of  preparing  and  preserving  animals,  or  the  parts  chiefly  em- 
ployed ;  the  kind  of  death  which  will  occasion  the  least 
alteration  ;  the  manner  of  preserving  the  fat,  and  the  difl'er- 
ence  betvv^een  the  fats  of  different  animals. 

In  the  third  part  he  treats  of  minerals,  and  classes  them 
according  to  their  tendency  to  unite  with  oxygen,  adding 
the  change  of  the  properties  arising  from  the  union. 

He  next  considers  mineral  waters,  noticing  their  variety 
in  different  seasons,  and  the  effects  of  each  season  on  their 
properties.  Of  the  preparation  of  medicines  he  treats  at 
great  length,  and  often  with  precision ;  but  bis  directions 
are  occasionally  vague,  and  his  commendations  sometimes 
extravagant. 
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Art.  17. — Dictionnaire  de  Chymie. 

jDictionarxj  of  Chymistry^  containing  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  this  Science,  its  Application  to  Natural  Hutory  and  the 
Arts,     By  Louis  Cadet*  4  Vols,  ^vo. 

We  mention  this  work  for  the  reason  that  led  us  to  notice 
the  Dictionary  of  Pharmacy ;  viz,  the  want  of  a  system  in 
the  form,  which  should  embrace  every  part  of  this  science. 
We  have  a  good  Chymical  Dictionary  in  English,  viz.  Mr. 
Nicholson^s,  but  the  language  and  the  theory  are  now  ob- 
solete. We  sincerely  wish  that  the  author  would  revise  it. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  examine  M.  Cadet's  work  minutely ; 
but,  from  the  general  history  of  chymistry,  and  the  few  ar- 
ticles we  have  looked  at,  Ave  think  it  extremely  well  exe- 
cuted. 

Art.  1 8. — Analyse  des  EauT  Thermales  d*Aix  en  Savoie,  S(c. 

Aiialysis  of  the  PFaters  of  the  Warm  Springs  at  Aix  in  Savoy  y 

i(c.     By  J.  M.  Socquet,     ^vo.     Chambery. 

We  cannot  follow  this  laboured  anal^^sis  very  closely. 
The  springs  rise  through  the  clefts  of  a  calcareous  rock;  and 
one  is  termed  the  sulphureous,  the  other  the  aluminous 
spring.  The  former  contains,  in  112  pounds,  about  eight 
grains  of  sulphur,  dissolved  in  hydrogenous  gas ;  and  twenty- 
two  grains  of  uncombined  carbonic  acid ;  of  sulphat  and 
carbonat  of  lime  180  grains  ;  of  sulphat,  muriat,  and  car- 
bonat  of  magnesia  119  grains;  of  sulphat  of  soda  33 
grains,  of  muriat  of  soda  nine  grains.  The  solid  contents 
are  consequently  inconsiderable;  and  the  water  owes  its 
chief  virtues  to  the  sulphur. 

The  springs  denominated  aluminous  contain  no  aluminous 
earth  ;  the  calcareous  and  magnesian  salts  are  in  the  largest 
proportion;  the  neutral  in  a  smaller.  The  sulphur  yields 
here  less  than  half  the  quantity  that  the  other  spring  affords ; 
and  the  free  carbonic  acid  is  by  no  means  copious.  The 
author  dwells  on  the  fact,  that  the  sum  of  the  magnesian 
and  neutral  salts  is  superior  to  the  calcareous  ;  they  are  so 
unquestionably,  but  in  a  degree  so  inconsiderable,  that,  if 
the  latter  be  injurious,  the  former  can  scarcely  compensate 
for  the  injury. 

Art.  19. — Traite  Elementaire  sur  le  Fluide,  &(c. 

Elementary   T'rcatise   on   the  Electro-Galvanic  Fluid.     By 
J,  A.  De  Luc,     2  vols,  ^vo.     Paris. 

We  have  styled  M.  de  Luc  a  wordy  author:  indeed  his 
ideas  are  not  always  carefully  winnowed  from  chaff.     In  his 
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work  we  find  what  new  information  it  affords  sparingly  scat- 
tered, but  he  concludes  that  the  fluid  of  the  Galvanic  pile  is  the 
electrical. 

Art.  20. — Histoire  des  Fegetaux,  t^c. 

History  of  the  Vegetables  of  the  Isles  of  France,  of  Reunion 
(Bourbon) .     By  A.  Thomas,     Paris. 

We  have  seen  only  the  first  number  of  this  work  :  and  of 
this  we  cannot  speak  highly.  The  future  numbers  may,  perhaps, 
be  more  interesting  :  the  present  contains  ten  plates.  The  au- 
thor's object  is  to  describe  the  new,  and  delineate  the  figures  of 
plants  which  either  form  new  genera,  or  render  the  genera  of 
ancient  authors  more  perfect. 

ITALY. 

Art.  21. — Vita  Pit  sexti  Pontlficis,  isfc. 

The  Life  of  Pope  Pius  VI,    By  J,  B,  Ferrari.  4-to.     Pndna. 

The  author  of  the  Life  of  Pius  VL  has  already  published  the 
lives  of  Clement  XIIL  and  XIV.,  as  well  as  those  of  the  cele- 
brated literati  of  the  university  of  Padua.  All  these  works  are 
intended  as  a  continuation  of  Sandini's  Lives  of  the  Roman 
Pontiffs.  In  conformity  to  the  plan  of  Sandini,  our  author 
speaks  only  of  the  principal  and  characteristic  trait*  of  Pius, 
omitting  all  the  more  minute  and  inconsiderable  circumstances. 
The  account  of  the  distresses  and  vexations  which  he  ex- 
perienced in  his  journey  to  France,  as  well  of  his  death,  is 
written  in  the  best  style  of  ancient  Rome,  and  excites  the 
deepest  commiseration  for  the  fate  of  the  venerable  pontiff. 

Art.  22. — Raggua^lio  delta  Vaccina  in  Fritili, 

A  Collection  on  the  Vaccina  in  Friuli,  in   the   Year  1 801.  ^vo. 

Udina. 

The  singularity  of  some  of  the  contents  of  this  collection 
has  induced  us  to  pay  it  a  slight  share  of  attention,  amidst  a 
crowd  of  pretenders  to  our  notice.  The  author,  Dr.  Pegrani, 
attempts  to  oppose  the  prejudices  which  have  impeded  the  pro- 
gress of  vaccination  in  his  country.  For  this  purpose  he  de- 
tails the  history  of  vaccina^  from  De  Carro,  and  in  the  Friuli 
treats  of  the  vaccina  and  its  symptoms  ;  the  time  of  inserting 
the  virus,  as  well  as  the  false  or  spurious  vaccitia,  of  which  he 
describesy^jz/r  species.  He  enlarges  also  on  the  affinity  of  the  true 
vaccina  with  small-pox.  A  list  of  those  v/ho  have  been  vacci- 
nated in  the  Friuli  is  subjoined. 

In  another  dissertation  the  experience  of  Dr.  Mazzaroii  in 
Udina  is  added,  and  in  several  instances  variolous  inoculation 
was  afterwards  employed,  v/ith  the  usual  consequences.  A 
letter  of  Dr,  Demetrio  Neranzi  is  added,  on  the  same  subject, 
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particularly  directed  against  a  memoir  read  by  Dr.  Caldari 
to  the  academy  at  Padua,  in  which  he  enlarged  on  the  inju- 
rious eti'ects  of  vaccination  in  the  Friuli.  These  he  shows  had 
no  existence,  or  were  greatly  exaggerated.  The  volume 
concludes  with  a  scries  of  cases,  in  which  this  practice  was 
also  employed  with  success,  by  Dr.  Miotti,  at  Udina, 

Art.  23, — Ricordi  dielUnatoynidy  Chirurgice,  i^c. 

Records  Anatomical  and  Ckirurgical  respecting  the  Head  and 
Neck.  Collected  hy  Vincenzo  Malacerne,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paduc-. 

Vv^e  notice  this  work,  more  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of 
the  author  than  its  real  merits.  His  Treatise  on  Surgical 
Operations,  and  Records  of  Traumatic  Surgery,  have  becil 
well  received  ;  and  as  the  copies  are  now  scarce,  he  has  sup- 
plied them  by  the  present  publication. 

He  begins  with  showing  the  necessity  of  uniting  anatomy 
and  biirgery,  and  the  advantages  of  a  good  manual  of  clnrur- 
gical  diseases.  In  the  first  section  of  the  first  volume,  he 
treats  of  the  external  parts  of  the  head  in  an  anatomical  and 
surgical  view.  The  internal  parts  are  the  subject  of  the  se- 
cond section.  The  second  volume  is  employed  in  consider- 
ing the  parts  of  the  neck  in  the  same  order,  and  with  the 
same  views  ;  and  this  volume  is  concluded  with  a  Memoir  on 
Criticism. 

Art.  24. — Viaggio  de  Milano  a  tre  Laghi,  SCc. 

A  Jmrney  from  Milan  to  the  three  Lakes ^  viz.  Lake  Major, 
Lugenoy  and  Como^  and  in  the  surrounding  Mountains.  B\j 
C.  Amorettiy  Librarian  of  the  Embrosian  Library  at  Milan. 
Svo.     Milan. 

Signior  Amoretti  published,  in  'l7S4,  his  first  Journey  to 
the  Lakes  ;  but,  having  repeated  his  visit,  he  found  that  so 
many  interesting  facts  had  escaped  him  on  the  first  view, 
that  he  determined  on  again  examining  and  improving  his 
former  journey,  to  which  he  has  now  added  three  maps.  He 
divides  his  tour  into  twenty-two  days,  or  twenty-eight  chap- 
ters, in  which  he  reviews  all  the  remarkable  objects  that  he 
met,  and  which  are  equally  interesting  to  the  philosopher, 
the  antiquav}',  the  soldier,  the  chymist,  the  mathematician, 
and  the  historian.  He  hkewise  describes  the  rivers,  the 
lakes,  ar)d  the  caverns,  which  he  visited,  as  well  as  the  dif- 
ferent meteorological  productions,  animals  peculiar  to  the 
country,  the  customs  and  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  &c. 

The  elevation  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  principal  spots 
in  Lombardy,  is  ascertained  from  the  observations  of  the 
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astronomer  Oriaiii.  The  last  chapter  is  particularly  inte- 
resting, from  the  observations  which  the  author  has  collect- 
ed on  the  subterraneous  electrometry  of  Lombardy,  and  of 
the  famous  Pennet,  who,  from  the  report  of  Thouvenel, 
possesses  the  singular  faculty  of  discovering,  by  the  smell, 
minerals  under  ground.  He  relates  what  Thouvenel,  Foster, 
Spallanzani, Gezola, Stella, Borbieri,  &.c.,have  written  on  this 
singular  faculty,  with  some  observations  on  another  person 
equally  acute  in  such  distinctions. 

One  of  the  maps  is  a  topographical  one  of  the  higher  No- 
varese,  and  the  other  of  the  Valteline.  The  tliird  is  illustra- 
tive of  the  Voyage  to  the  Lakes.  This  work  well  merits  a 
translation. 

Art.  25. — Bibliotheque  lialierme,  ^'c. 

Italian  Library;  or  a  Picture  of  the  Progress  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  Italy,  By  MM,  Julio,  Grobert,  P^assalli  Eandi, 
and  Rossu.  8w.  Turin,  ( Continued  from  our  last  Ap-' 
pendir,  page  519 J, 

The  second  jumiber,  to  which  we  now  return,  contains 
soiBe  valuable  and  important  articles.  The  first  is  an  Ab- 
stract of  some  Experiments  on  Wheat  affected  with  the  Er- 
got, a  disease  in  the  grain,  which  renders  it  highly  delete- 
rious. By  M.  Bonvoisin.  The  effects  of  this  wheat  are  to 
produce  what  is  called  a  dry  gangrene,  viz.  a  mortification 
without  inflammation.  When  ergoted  wheat  was  mixed 
with  water,  a  putrid  fermentation  came  on  in  twenty-four 
hours:  the  liquor  was  frothy,  gave  a  green  colour  to  syrup 
of  violets,  and  exhaled  an  insupportable  stench.  Eight  days 
afterwards  it  became  inodorous,  had  a  faint  taste,  and  did 
not  change  the  colour  of  the  syrup.  Dispelled,  it  gave 
out  carbonat  of  ammonia,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  hydroge- 
nous carbonated  gas.  A  coal,  reduced  Avith  difficult v  to  a 
cinder,  remained.  Alcohol  dissolved  a  part  of  it,  wliich  was 
consequently  supposed  to  be  resinous;  but  M.  Bonvoisin 
considers  it  rather  as  a  true  soap,  composed  of  potash  and 
oil,  soluble  in  water.  Ergoted  wheat  was  mixed  with  the 
flesh  of  veal,  and,  as  a  standard,  an  equal  quantity  was  added 
to  water.  The  former  became  putrid  in  ten  hours,  and,  at 
the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  the  nature  of  the  flesh  was 
wholly  destroyed  :  the  latter  showed  no  marks  of  putrescen- 
cy  till  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours.  Oatmeal,  with  this 
seed,  became  an  alkaline,  instead  of  an  acid,  fluid  ;  and  vi, 
negar  with  it,  in  three  days,  lost  all  acidity.  With  bark  it 
was  preserved  in  water  without  corruption.  In  water,  aci- 
dulated with  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  muriatic,  acid,  it  re- 
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mained  from  eight  to  ten  days  without  corruption.  Our 
author's  conclusion  is  singular,  that  the  disease  resembles 
cancerous  complaints  in  animals. 

The  second  article  is,  an  Abstract  of  some  Galvanic  Experi- 
ments on  Animals.  By  M.  Rossi.  Our  author  concludes, 
that  the  voltaic  pile  produces  stronger  contractions  than  any 
other  stimulant ;  that  the  arteries  first  lose  their  excitability, 
tlicn  the  intestines,  and  lastly  the  heart ;  that  the  voluntary 
muscles  preserve  it  longest ;  that  the  right  auricle  continues 
longer  irritable  than  the  left,  which  he  thinks  is  with  diffi- 
culty reconciled  to  the  opinion,  that  oxygen  is  the  princi- 
ple of  irritability,  and  that  carbon  destroys  it;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  vitality  of  an  insulated  part  is  more  quickly  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  stimulating  Power  of  Camphor  in  Vegetation.-— 
Mr.  Smyth  thought  camphor  a  stimulant ;  but  the  author,  M. 
Julio,  suspects  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  drops  of 
water  in  the  flowers  of  the  tulip-tree  were  the  result  of  the 
natural  perspiration  of  the  plant. 

On  the  Velocity  of  the  Galvanic  Fluid.  By  M.  Vassalli 
Eandi.  This  author  found,  that  the  fluid  of  a  pile  of  twent\^- 
five  pair  passed  tlirough  thirteen  metres  of  gold  wire  in  a  se- 
cond. On  another  occasion,  in  a  copper  wire  covered  with 
silver,  the  fluid  passed  through  tliree  hundred  and  fifty-four 
metres  in  an  instant,  and  the  shock  Avas  at  least  thrice  as 
strong  as  when  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile  were  touched 
without  any  intermede. 

On  the  Boracic  Acid  and  the  diflercnt  Borats  found  in  the 
Lakes  of  Volterrano  and  the  Environs  of  Siena.  By  M.  Ma- 
scagni. — This  article  contains  a  description  of  the  lakes,  an 
analysis  of  their  springs,  an  examination  of  the  sediments 
Avhich  contain  the  boracic  acid,  and  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ing the  borax. 

GERMANY. 

Art.  26. — Analecteii  neur  Beobachlungen,  i^c, 

A  Collection  of  New  Observatiojis  and  Inquiries  in  Natural 

Science,     Bt/  Dr,  J.  G.  Steinhuch.     8vo,    Furth. 

We  cannot  dispute  the  author's  title  :  the  observations 
are  72ew,  but  not  very  interesting  ;  and  tlie  difluse  declama- 
tory style  reminds  us  of  tlie  tv»o  grains  of  wheat  in  the 
bushel  of  chaff.  We  can  give  our  readers  a  good  idea  of 
this  very  trifling  performance,  by  transcribing  the  titles  of 
the  Observations. — i.  On  tjhe  Copulation  of  the  Gadus  Lota. 
— 2.  Observations  on  the  State  of  a  Nymph,  and  the  Respira- 
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tion  of  the  young  Lizards  in  the  Marshes. — 3.  On  the  Fa- 
culty of  the  Polypus  Panacus  of  rendering  the  surrounding 
Water  turbid. — 4.  On  the  Vibrio  Agrostis.  Some  observa- 
tions on  the  revivification  of  animals,  dried  for  six  months, 
are  added  ;  with  an  account  of  another  vibrio.  The  fourth 
description  is  not  new. 

Art.  27. — Gendris  der  Pharmacie,  tsfc. 

Elements  of  Pharmacy,  with  respect  to  Chemical  Pharmacy. 
By  E.  F,  Bucholz.     8i;o.     Erf^rth. 

These  elements  are  a  kind  of  manual,  or  rather  a  vade- 
mecum  to  those  who  cannot  obtain  the  new  chemical  works. 
It  appears  comprehensive  in  its  plan  ;  but,  on  dipping  into 
different  parts,  we  found  it,  on  the  whole,  so  trifling  and 
superficial,  that  we  shall  not  even  enlarge  on  its  coiitents. 

Art.  28. — Einlectung  in  die  Geschichte  der  Mineralogie,  \ 

An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Mineralogy,    By 
J.  F.  H.  Schwabe.     ^vo.     Jena. 

The  author  attempts  to  ascertain  some  fixed  points,  froni 
which  the  student  may  survey  the  science  of  mineralogy ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  examines  the  three  following  ques- 
tions :  1.  What  is  mineralogy  in  the  different  acceptations  of 
the  word ;  and  in  what  sense  must  we  view  it  in  this  place  ? 
— 2.  Is  mineralogy  a  science  ?  It  is,  he  remarks,  like  every 
other  science,  a  collection  of  facts  founded  on  rational  and 
experimental  principles :  its  history  is  consequently  the  his- 
tory of  its  s}^ stems. — 3.  How  ought  its  history  to  be  written  ? 
It  is  answered  in  a  chronological  order;  and  a  chronological 
history  is  subjoined.  However  trifling  this  may  appear, 
much  that  is  styled  science  in  Germany  merits  no  better 
character. 

Art.  29. — Alt  und  Neue  Zeit  Oder. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Times ;  or  Considerations  on  Innovations 
in  Medicine :  on  2uackery,  and  an  Apology  for  the  An^ 
dents  to  assist  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery ,  and  Mid- 
wifery,    By  Dr,  L,  FogeL     Fol.  I.  Svo,     Erfurth. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work,  we  can  scarcely  de- 
termine whether  the  author  is  ludicrous  and  ironical,  or  se- 
rious. He  certainly  mixes  seria  liido,  and  conveys  often  use- 
ful information  under  the  mask  of  pleasantry.  As  we  cannot 
enlarge  on  the  work,  w^e  may  copy  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
chapters.  We  first  find  a  scientific  view  of  medicine  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  whose  founder  is  said  to  be  Theophrastus 
of  Hohenheim,  improperly  confounded  w^ith  many  quacks  of 
2  F  2 
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diiFerent  eras.  We  riext  fihd  Gharon,  a  dialogue  of  the 
dead  from  the  tifiie  when  experiments  began  to  be  inade  on 
the  sulphuric  and  mtiriatic  acids  in  the  cure  of  diseases  :  2.  A 
chorus  of  the  partisans  of  human,  against  those  of  animaly 
inoculation-:  Z.  Alexis  of  Piedmont,  or  the  merchant  of  Ar- 
canes,  corrected  and  punished,  a  satvrical  tale  :  4.  On  the 
after- birth :  5.  On  the  birth  of  an  infant  with  the  head  and 
breast  at  the  same  time,  m  ith  a  ra])id  cure  of  a  furunculus 
by  the  essence  of  galbanum  ;  collections  from  the  works  of 
Theophrastus- and  Paracelsus;  cases,  anecdotes,  &c.  &.c. 

Art.  30.-**-//.  C  Reich  de  Febre  Ejus,  Isfc* 

II.  C.  Reich's  Treatise  on  Fever  and  its  Treatment  in  general, 
Tj^anstatedmio  Latin  bj/  Th.  F.  Koetrenter,  Svo^  Catlsruhe. 

Reich  has  fallen  unto  disre{)ute  in  this  country  by  his  re- 
commendatiotl  of  the  muriatic  acid  as  a  specific  in  fevers,  a 
remedy  bought  at  a  considerable  expence  by  the  king  of 
Prussia.  We  mention  this  work,  to  show  that  in  Germany 
he  is  still  considered  as  a  practitioner  of  credit ;  and  to  add, 
that  the  translator  has  four  excellent  memoirs.  1.  On  the 
Vital  Power.: — 2.  Some  Cases  of  Practical  Medicine. — 3.  On 
Delirium  and  Mania. — 4.  On  the  Epidemie  Putrid  Fever. 

Art.  3 1 . — Seitrage  Zur  G&schichte  der  E7-Jindangem 

Memoirs  subservient  to  the  Ilistorij  of  the  Discover}/  of  Inven* 

tions,  ByJ.Bcehman.  Vol.  V.  first  Number.  Svo.  Leipsic. 

We  had  given  a  short  account  of  the  fourth  volume  of 

this  interesting  work,  which  was  accidentally  mislaid,  and 

we  have  no  longer  the  book  in  our  possession.     The  three 

first  volumes  have  been  translated,  and  their  character  is 

well  known :  the  fourth  is  not  less  interesting,  and  this  part 

of  the  fifth,  though  periiaps  not  equally  important,  merits 

•  our  attention.     It  relates  to  pelisses  or  furred  cloaks;  steel ; 

the  manner  of  constructing  mines ;  and  kitchen  plants. 

In  the  history  of  kitchen  plants,  prefixed  to  the  last  me- 
moir, the  author  mentions  the  plants  formerly  cultivated, 
and  now  neglected.  He  enlarges  on  borrage  and  spinage, 
which  came  seemingly  from  Spain,  since  the  ancient  bota- 
nists speak  of  this  country  as  their  native  soil.  Broccoli 
was  brought  from  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  tiie 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  coliifiowers  w^ere 
brought  from  the  Levant  to  Italy,  and  thence  to  Germany. 
Dioscorides  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  w^ith  our  carrots 
imder  the  name  of  stephy linos.  In  one  of  the  following  pa- 
ragraphs, our  author  speaks  of  the  impressions  of  plants,  an 
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art  known  and  practisied  by  Th.  Kentman,  and  tlie  botanist 
Paul  Germann,  in  1583. 

On  the  art  of  dress,  the  author  offers  the  following  re* 
flexions : 

*  When,  by  the  successive  increase  of  population,  man- 
kind migrated  to  either  pole,  and  inhabited  less  genial  cli- 
mates, they  covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  animals, 
without  any  preparation,  wearing  the  hair  next  their  bodies. 
The  artificial  preparation  of  wool,  already  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  was  probably  practised  by  the  Athenians.  Many 
centuries  afterwards,  African  sheep,  which  have  hair  only, 
and  no  wool,  were  transplanted  to  the  regions  of  the  north. 
Tiie  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Hebrews,  wore  no  furred 
cloaks.  Their  use  was  introduced  from  tlie  north,  where 
they  were  worn  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.' 

The  author  next  speaks  of  the  commerce  of  furs,  of  its 
different  kinds,  and  the  prohibitions,  which  Avere  the  conse- 
quence of  too  great  indulgence  in  these  luxuries. 

Steel  was  known  in  the  time  of  Homer,  under  the  name  of 
chalybs.  The  most  ancient  method  of  preparing  it  is  found 
in  Aristotle  fausi'idtet  Diirab.J  The  best  kind  of  steel,  our 
author  thinks,  is  the  wootz,  t\\Q.  fcrrum  indicum.  Dr.  Pear- 
son has  proved  this  to  be  a  very  perfect  steel,  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent essay  on  it  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  vnth  the  art  of  exploring  and 
Avorking  mines  ;  but  their  methods  were  expensive  and  in- 
convenient. They  employed  mortars  and  hand-mills.  The 
present  methods  were  invented  in  Germany,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Art.  32. — Geschichte  des  Oricts. 

The  J7icient  and  Modern  History  of  the  East,  particularh)  of 
Palestine,     By  A,  Brehme,     3  Fols.  Svo,     Gotha. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  explain  various  passages  in 
the  Bible  relative  to  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the 
East  and  of  Judaea.  Ti>e  work  commences  with  an  introduc- 
tion on  the  rehgion  of  the  Orientals,  their  moral  and  politi- 
cal character.  The  first  chapter,  divided  into  six  sections, 
treats  of  the  physical  constitution  of  Palestine.  The  second 
chapter  relates  to  its  natural  history.  The  first  section  of 
this  chapter  is  on  the  domestic  animals  mentioned  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. — The  author  should  have  said  the  native 
animals  of  the  East,  since  crocodiles,  jackalls,  &c.  which  he 
speaks  of,  have  never  been  domesticated. — In  the  second 
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Fection,  he  treats  of  the  plants:  in  the  third,  of  the  metals 
and  minerals  of  Palestine. 

"  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  form  a  part  of  the 
second  volume.  In  the  tljird,  the  author  examines  the  rcli-r 
gion  and  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  ;  in  the  fourth, 
the  progress  of  the  Orientals  in  science  and  art ;  and,  in  the 
fifth,  their  domestic  establishments, — m.  their  habitations; 
their  mode  of  living  under  tents;  their  houses,  and  the  man- 
ner of  constructing  them ;  the  culture  of  the  earth ;  the  rear^ 
ing  of  cattle,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

In  the  third  volume  are  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  chapters,  which  treats  of  the  dress,  and  aliments  of  the 
eastern  nations  ;  their  riches  ;  their  mode  of  travelling  ;  and 
their  literature.  The  last  subject  is  treated  inaccurately  and 
confusedly.  Some  of  the  best  works  are  omitted,  and  the 
chronological  order  is  in  general  neglected. 

,  Art.  33. — Wirkliche  reise  untcr  Die  Franzoscn,  S(c. 

Travels  through  France  and  the  former  German  Countries 
to  Paris,  Italy,  and  Holland.  By  John  Peter  Lombard. 
Svo.     Leipsic. 

We  notice  this  work  not  only  as  an  imitation  of  Sterne, 
but  to  show  that  French  arrogance,  oppression,  and  cruelty, 
are  still  spoken  of  in  Germany  in  the  proper  language. 

Art.  34.—Sophoclis  Trachini^,  Uc. 

The  Trachinic^  of  Sophocles,  edited  by  C.  G,  J.  Erfui^t.    Svo. 

Leipsic. 

This  excellent  edition  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  accuracy 
of  the  text,  which,  in  theTrachiniae,  has  been  hitherto  unusu- 
ally corrupt.  No  commentary  is  annexed,  but  a  variety  of 
philosophical  and  critical  remarks  on  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult passages  are  subjoined.  In  the  margin  are  found  the 
various  readings  of  the  editions  of  Canter,  Brunck,  Aldini, 
Brubach,  and  Turnebus.  The  Greek  schoha,  from  the  Ro- 
man edition  of  1518,  follow  the  text,  with  the  observations 
of  the  author  and  his  predecessors  :  those  of  Reiske  and 
Brunck  are  preserved  entire,  but  those  of  Wakefield  are 
abridged.  The  work  is  terminated  by  a  full  index  rerum  et 
•verborum,  by  one  of  the  passages  quoted  by  Suidas,  and  an- 
other of  the  passages  corrected  and  commented  on. 
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Art.  ;55. — NeWolog  auf  das  Jahr  1798. 

Necrology  for   I7r;8.     Vol  IX.      By  J.  F.  SMchtegrolL     Svd. 

Gotha. 

The  remarkable  deaths  which  happen  In  a  given  year,  especi- 
ally in  the  literary  world,  continue  to  be  recorded  in  this  necro- 
logi :  almanac  with  extensive  and  convenient  biographic  notices. 
An  interval  of  four  or  five  years  may  be  requisite  to  collect  and 
translate  distant  intelligence;  yet  something  of  completeness 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  celerity.  One  has  forgotten  to  miss  the 
eminent  who  are  laid  low,  one  has  ceased  to  giieve  for  the  use- 
ful who  are  no  more,  before  the  sketch  is  executed  of  what 
they  were,  and  a  trophy  of  their  services  sculptured  for  the  mo- 
numental decoration. 

In  its  present  form,  this  annual  register  of  distinguished  mor- 
tality is  of  more  use  to  writers  than  to  readers  :  it  may  supply 
the  biographical  dictionaries  with  materials ;  but  it  seldom 
contains  above  a  life  or  two  which  one  has  not  already  seen  in 
some  other  more  expeditious  source  of  intelligence.  It  seldom 
criticises  conduct  with  courage  :  none  of  the  admitted  are  sen- 
tenced to  reprobation  :  the  author  seems  a  disciple  of  Winches- 
ter, determined  universally  to  imparadise  his  dead :  they  are 
all  citizens  of  a  new  Jerusalem',  animated  by  talent,  and  clad 
with  virtue. 

The  volume  before  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  unusually  in- 
teresting :  it  narrates  many  important  losses.  For  instance, 
(i)  David  Ruhnken,  or  Ruhnkenius,  born  in  1723,  atStolpe,  in 
Pomerania,  and  dead  at  Leyden,  v/here  he  was  professor. 
(2)  Karl  Wilhelm  Ramler,  the  lyric  poet,  born  at  Kolberg  in 
1725,  and  dead  at  Berlin,  where  a  new  edition  of  his  works, 
with  a  prefixed  biography,  has  appeared.  (3)  Joseph  Hilarius 
Eckhel,  the  director  and  celebrated  commentator  of  the  im- 
perial cabinet  of  medals.  (4)  John  Reinhold  Forster,  who 
made  and  recorded  the  instructive  voyage  with  Cook  and 
Banks.    (5)  John  Jacob  Rabe,  who  translated  the  Mishnah,  &c. 

We  recommend  to  the  manufacturers  of  our  various  maga- 
zines regularly  to  abridge  many  of  these  expanded  notices, 
which  would  scatter  some  knowledge  of  the  Germans  eminent 
in  literature.  Such  information  ought  to  be  rendered  easily  ac- 
cessible, without  being  worth  publishing  apart.  But  the  rage 
for  indiscriminate  detail  ought  not  to  be  indulged.  Biography 
Is  valued  to  excess,  and  is  commonly  treated  much  too  diffusely, 
and  without  a  view  to  its  end  and  aim.  In  the  life  of  a  man  of 
letters,  what  signifies  but  the  dates  and  titles  of  his  books  ?  Yet 
the^e  are  often  neglected  for  the  year  of  his  birth,  or  his  mar- 
riage, or  his  burial ;  as  if  the  phenomena,  common  to  him  and 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  were  those  of  the  principal  or  greater 
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importance.  Few  lives  are  550  circuqistanced,  or  can  be  so 
given,  as  to  be  useful  as  lessons  of  experience  :  for  what,  then, 
are  they  to  serve  ?  L'Avocat  asked  himself  this  question,  and 
drew  up  his  lives  accordingly :  but  Bayle  did  not,  and,  like 
some  other  modems  who  possess  his  fluency  without  his  fla-» 
vour,  considered  life  but  as  a  shelf  to  heap  prose  upon.  We 
recommend  to  some  of  this  author's  assistants  a  habit  of  severer 
abbreviation,  especially  on  minor  occasions.  To  be  sure  it  is 
easier  to  record  than  to  think :  it  employs  the  living  to  weave 
slirouds  for  the  dead  ;  but  is  it  not  pampering  a  lazy,  stupefy- 
ing taste,  and  betraying  the  care  of  intellectual  souls,  to  busy 
readers  without  exerting  their  intellect,  by  loading  their  me- 
mories with  petty  rubbish?  Is  it  not  at  once  to  suckle  fools, 
and  chronicle  small  beer? 

HUNGARY. 

Art.  36. — Introductio  in  rem  Diplomaticam,  Kc, 

Introduction  to  the  Diplomatic  Transactions,  principallj/  Hun- 
gariany  of  the  Middle  Age.     By  M.  Schwandtner,     ^vo. 

This,  though  styled  a  second  edition,  is  in  reality  a  new 
work  ;  as,  independent  of  the  numerous  and  im})ortant  ad- 
ditix)ns  which  have  been  made  to  it,  the  whole  has  been 
newly  arranged.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  there  have 
been  few  works  on  tlie  history  of  diplomacy  on  tlie  continent, 
except  those  of  Gattcrer  and  Schajnemann,  and  none  in  tliis 
kinpdom.  But  the  author  has  consulted  a  laro-e  collection 
of  documents  made  by  the  Jesuits,  Hevenesi  and  Caprinae, 
and  the  Elucidations  of  the  History  of  Hungary,  published 
since  the  year  1790,  the  date  of  his  first  edition  ;  so  that  the 
present  work  must  be  highly  useful  to  the  future  historian. 

Art.  37. — Statistica  Regni Hungarite,  5(V. 
Statistics  of  the  Kingilom  of  Hungary  and  the  Countries 
annexed.  By  M.  Horvath,  l^resburg. 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  noticed  above  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  Hun- 
garian statistics.  The  author,  too,  has  consulted  the  works  of 
Ackenwall,  Novotini,  and  Grellman.  The  whole  is,  how- 
ever, still  imperfect.  We  perceive  no  reference  to  unpub- 
lished works  ;  and  the  ajrthor  seenis  to  have  strangely 
overlooked  the  statistics  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Sclavonia, 
by  M.  En  gel.  In  every  part  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  clergy  are  greatly  magnified.  We  find, however, that. the 
inquisition  was  never  established  in  Hungary,  and  that  pub- 
lic instruction  is  very  carefully  conducted. 
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Art.  38. — L^lius  Fag  is,  SCc. 

Lieluis ;\  cr,\QnFriendship,  ByM.  l\Cic(:ro.  Tramlated  iniQ 
the  Mungbi^i'ian  Language  by  Benedict  Virag.  ^vo.  Pest. 

The  Hunoa^'ian  liinguage  already  possesses  an  excellent 
translation  of  tlu"  Offices,  b}'  M.  Kovaszkai  ;  and  tiiis  merits 
our  attention,  as  ai/^ding  to  the  Hungarian  stock  of  literature; 
^vhile  it  leads  us  to  iVinent,  that  we  possess  few  parts  of  this 
author  in  our  own  lai;t^uage.  Tliose  treatises  which  have 
been  translated  into  Knglii>^h  are  little  known. 

Art-  39. — Notiiid  Ilungarico'y  Kc, 

JMsser  tat  ions  onjihtngarian'  Cof.ns  and  Medals  from  the  earliest 

Period  of  the  ILisiory  of  tlie  Chunhy  to  the  present  Time. 

By  Sdf(£nidesnev.    '^to,  with  20  Plates,     Ofen. 

The  oldest  work  on  this  subject  is  by  father  Simonchich, 
de  Kuniismatica  Ungari»  diplomaticie  accommodata,  but 
■vvhicii  contains  oi2.1v  the  History  of  a  Florin.  The  present 
author  has  eniployeo^  twenty  years  in  collecting,  from  dif- 
ferent cabinets,  the  ik^iedals  of  the  emperor  and  various 
distinguished  Hungarian  i^oblemen.  Count  Ignatius  Ba- 
thiani',  bishop  of  I'ransylvank*  bought  the  manuscript,  de- 
-i^igning  to  print  it  at  his  own  expcnce.  For  this  purpose 
nineteen  plates  were  engraved,  wh>:"n  the  prehite  died.  His 
successor  returned  the  author  his  Vi'^.  and  the  plates  ah'eady 
engraved.  The  author  corrected  his  w(..:.rk,  and  again  sold  it 
to  the  universi  ty,  who  added  another  plate. 

The  iirst  cliapter  is  on  the  coins  of  the  ancient  nations  of 
Hungary.  In  this  the  author  treats  of  the  Atlantic  coins^ 
the  Grecian,  Harbarian,  Roman,  Byzantme,  and  Franconian, 
previous  to  tluj  arrival  of  the  Hungarians.  He  next  speaks 
of  the  treasur  es  found  in  Hungary  in  1797  and  1799.  The 
second  disscrt<ution  is  entitled,  De  Ke  Numaria  Hungarorum, 
sub  ducibus,  e  t  regibus  periodi  primae  ab  anno  900  to  1301. 
No  coins  struc!  t  under  the  dukes  exist.  Of  the  earliest  period 
some  large  on  es  are  found ;  and  under  Ladislaus  I.  some 
smaller  ones:  tl  le  copper  coins  are  later.  The  second  period, 
tlie  subject  of  1  :he  third  dissertation,   extends  from  1301  to 

1526  ;  the  thirdly  included  in  the  fourth  dissertation,  from 

1 527  to  1«00.  1  "^Jie  hfth  dissertation  is,  de  nummis  principum 
Transylvaniiii,  et-aliis  varii  argumenti  ad  Hungariam  hujusque 
provincias  sj)ect?  vntes.  One  chapter  j3articularly  treats  of  the 
coins  struck  diu'i  ng  the  civil  wars.  The  author  asserts  that 
France  had  a  shai  *e  in  these  troubles,  and  cites,  as  a  proof, 
that  Emeri  Toekc  •♦ilyi,  while  master  of  the  cities  of  the  moun- 
tains, engraved  sf  mie  badges  with  this  inscription ;  Ludovicus 
XIV.  GaliiiBetNa  yar.  rex  patronus  et  protector  Hungariae, 
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The  following  chapter,  dc  aliis  varii  argumenti  nummis  ad 
Hungariain  hujusquc  provuicias  quocjuo  modo  spextantibus, 
contains  a  description  of  several  medals  struck  in  Hungary 
in  honour  of  some  celebrated  personages, and  sc/me  literati- of 
that  kingdojn  and  Transylvania. 

Art.  40  — Aniiqiiitets  Le±lcon^  Kc. 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities.  V6L  I.  ^to.     Stockholm. 

We  liave  greatly  abridged  a  copious  title-page.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  a  description  and  explanation  of  the 
institutions,  manners,  religion,  and  worship,  of  the  Greeks, 
but  more  particuhirly  of  tlie  Romans ;  with  a  description  of 
their  respective  countries,  the  ancient  and  modern  names  of 
the  places,  and  an  account  of  their  coins,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, compared  with  those  of  Sweden.  The  genealogies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  kings;  of  the  consuls  and  emperors; 
and  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  to  assist  the 
study  of  the  classical  authors. 

The  lexicographer,  M.  Olof  Lindenborg,  informs  us,  that 
he  has  emplo3'ed  twentj'-hve  years  in  thisAvork;  that  he  has 
consulted  more  than  250  ori^rinalauthors,  without  includins: 
modern  compilations,  respecting  ant  iquities ;  yet  we  think 
that  many  Latin  terms  to  be  fountl  in  every  dictionary  might 
have  been  omitted;  as  apotheca,  alea,  equito,  &c.  He  might 
also  have  suppressed  the  lists  of  all  the  w^orks  of  the  authors 
quoted,  as  well  as  of  the  archons  and  of  the  consuls,  from 
Junius  Brutus,  509  years  before  the  Christian  era,  to  Basilius, 
541  years  afterwards.  From  the  want  of  similar  reflexions, 
the  work  will  probably  extend  to  five  quarto  volumes,  and 
3'et  it  is  designed  for  the  younger  students. 

Art.  41. — Svcnska  Academiens,  Kc. 

Memoirs  (f  the  Swedish  Academy  for  the  Year  1786.  Part  I, 
^vo,     Stockholm. 

It  is  onl}'^  necessary  to  announce  this  work.  The  memoirs 
of  the  academy,  mstituted  in  1786,  were  published  in  large 
quarto :  but  the  form  was  altered  in  1796  to  an  octavo  ;  and 
the  present  re-publication  is  designed  to  render  the  Avhole 
series  uniform.  It  is  needless  at  this  distance  &f  time  to  en- 
large on  its  contents. 
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Art.  42. — 2uatuor  MonumentCf  5(c. 
Four  Brass  Monuments  dug  up  in  Sweden ,  represented  on 

Copper  Plate,  with  a  brief  Commentary  on  Cufic  Literature* 

Bi)  J.  Hallenhtrg,  4  to.     Stockholm. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  printed, 
with  great  magnificence,  and  adorned  with  four  plates.  The. 
first  and  most  considerable  part  relates  to  some  monuments 
found  two  miles  from  Stockholm,  in  1800,  under  a  large 
stone  on  the  top  of  a  small  mountain.  The  monuments,  re- 
presented in  the  plates  of  their  natural  size,  and  accom- 
panied with  learned  dissertations,  consist,  1.  of  a  copper 
bracelet  of  a  spiral  form.  We  find  from  Herodotus,  Am- 
niianus,  Dion  Chrvsostom,  Livy,  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
that  the  Persians,  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  the  Greeks, 
wore  the'se  bracelets.  The  second  and  third  monuments 
are  two  lacrymal  vases  with  handles,  the  coverlid  pointed, 
and  the  base  conical.  M.  Oberlin  has  described  some  of 
these  in  the  Museum  Shoepstini,  and  supposes  them  to  be 
hatchets,  or  cutting  insti-uments;  an  opinion  refuted  by  our 
author,  who  shows  them  to  be  two  lacrymal  phials.  He 
thinks  that  these  phials  were  brought  to  Sweden  by  some 
foreign  navigators  initiated  in  the  worship  of  Samothrace, 
and  who  revered,  as  tutelar  divinities,  the  Dioscuri,  the 
Cabiri,  Castor,  and  Pollux.  M.  Hallenberg  then  engages  in 
a  learned  dissertation  on  the  Cabiri,  who  were,  he  thinks, 
so  called  from  Cabira,  the  daughter  of  Protheus.  The  fourth 
relic  was  an  instrument  resembling  a  crooked  razor,  or  rather 
a  sickle.  This  instrument  seems  to  have  been  brought  by 
the  same  visitants  or  colonists,  since  the  navigators  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace,  made  a  vow  to  cut  off  their 
hair,  and  sacrifice  it  to  the  gods  of  the  sea,  when  in  danger  of 
shipwreck.  The  instrument  is  composed  of  copper  and  tin, 
to  which,  Plin}^  tells  us,  a  temper  of  extraordinary  hardness 
may  be  given. 

The  second  part  contains  a  description  of  some  Arabian 
coins.  It  is  a  kind  of  supplement  to  a  work  published  by 
the  author  in  1800,  entitled  Collectio  nummorum  Cuficoruni, 
8creexpressorum,addita  eorum  Interpretatione,  subjunqtoque 
alphabeto  Cufico,  8vo.  with  ten  plates.  The  Cufic  coin 
figured  in  the  title  represents  a  head  adorned  with  a  diadem, 
of  which  many  have  been  found,  notwithstanding  the  Mo- 
hammed ms  were  unwilling  to  represent  human  figureson  their 
coins.  The  inscription  on  the  exergue  is  a  little  effaced, 
but  seems  to  mean  Benedicat  Deus.  This  coin  was  struck  in 
honour  of  the  calif  Almonstadi  at  Aleppo. 

Professor  Porthan  sent  tlie  author  some  Samanidic  coins 
found  in  Finland,  of  which  he  here  gives  the  description. 
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It  is  followed  by  another  copper  coin  rery  rare  ;  on  one  side 
of  which  is  Mohamniod  Legalus  Dei,  and  on  the  otlM?r,  Deus 
Unus,  Deus  i^ternus;  and  on  the  exergue  (non  est  Deu**), 
nisi  unicus,  nee  est  socuis  ilii.  It  seems  to  have  been  struck 
under  the  calils  Omniiades.  The  work  is  conchided  by  a 
Latin  letter  from  IM.  Tyschen  to  the  autlior,  on  occasion -q^f 
sending  to  him  the  '  collection' just  mentioned. 

DENMARK. 
Art.  43. — Comparatio  inter  commoda,  &^c. 

Comparison  of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  resulting 
from  public  and  private  Education,     By  IL  B.  Melchior. 
Svo,     Copenhagen. 

We  notice  the  present  work  as  containing  the  sentiments  of 
an  enlightened  Dane  on  this  disputed  question.  He  thinks 
each  mode  has  its  pecuHar  advantages,  and  that  neither 
ought  to  be  exclusively  adopted.  Private  education  is  best 
adapted  to  infancy,  and  pubhc  to  a  more  advanced  age ; 
■while  the  advantages  of  both,  he  thinks,  are  balanced,  and 
in  some  degree  combined,  in  small  domestic  semiqaries. 

SCLAVONIA. 

Art.  44. — 3Iusa  se  Slowensk^chf  S(c, 

The  Muse  of  the  Sclavonian  Mountains.     Number  •/.   ^vo. 

No  place  of  publication  is  affixed  to  this  volume  ;  but  we 
have  arranged  it  from  the  language  employed,  and  have  no- 
ticed it  from  its  novelty  and  singularity.  The  author  is  M. 
George  Palkovitz,  and  the  contents  of  this  number  are  twenty 
poems  and  songs,  partly  translations,  and  partly  of  Scla- 
vonian  origin.  Of  the  former  kind,  we  remark  a  poetical 
version  of  the  first  book  of  Homer  from  the  original  Greek. 
The  dialect  employed  is  equally  related  to  the  Bohemian  and 
Sclavonian,  so  that  each  nation  can  read  it  with  ease.  The 
Song  of  the  Labourer  is  distinguislied  by  pleasing  ideas  and 
an  easy  versification.  It  is  another  Farmer's  Boy,  with  dif- 
ferent scenes  and  objects ;  but,  as  literature  and  taste  have 
made  a  small  progress  among  those  to  whom  the  language  is 
familiar,  the  author's  success  is  problematical. 
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